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L  1893  Edwardes,  T.  Dyer.     Prinknash  Park,  Painswick,  Stroud. 

1898  Eeles,  F.  C.    202  Grange  Loan,  Edinburgh. 

1907  Eld,  Rev.  F.  J,  M.A.  F.S.A,     Polstead,  Colchester. 

1893  Ely,  Talfourd,  D.Lit.  F.S.A.     92  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  N.W. 

1889  Emerson,  Sir  W.     2  Grosvenor  Mansions,  76  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1887  Evans,  Sir  A.  J,  Litt.D.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.     Youlbury,  Abingdon. 

1909  Evans,  C.  E.  Nailsea  Court,  Nailsea,  Bristol. 

191 3  Every,  Richard.    Marlands,  Exeter. 


1900  Fagan,  General  C.  S.  F.    Feltrim,  Topsham  Road,  Exeter. 

1894  Farquharson,  Major  Victor,  F.S.A.     31  Chester  Street,  S.W. 

1898  Farrer,  William.    Hall  Garth,  near  Carnforth. 

1908  Faulds,  Henry,  L.F.P.S.     36  Lichfield  Street,  Hanley,  Staffs 

191 3  Fellows,  L.  D.     6a  St.  James'  Mansigns,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

1865  Felton,  W.  V.     Sandgate,  Pulborough,  Sussex. 

1885  Fison,  E.  H.    Stoke  House,  Ipswich. 

1908  Fletcher,  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  A,  C.V.O.    17  Victoria  Square,  S,W. 

1906  Floyer,  Rev.  J.  KesteU,  M.A.  F.S.A.     Esher. 

1907  Foord,  Miss.     Lawnmead,  Wonersh,  Guildford. 

1909  Forster,  R.  H,  M.A.  LL.B.     2  Enmore  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 

1909  Foster,  Alexander,  J.P.    Tinniswood,  Ashton-on-Ribble,  Preston. 

1912  Foster,  Rev.   J,   D.C.L.     Tathwell,  Louth,   Lines. 
1900  Fountain,  F.    44  Croom's  Hill,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

1910  Fowler,  Sir   J.  K,    C.V.O.    M.D.    D.Sc.     35    Clarges  Street,  W. 
1904  Fox,  F.  F,  F.S.A.    Yatc  House,  Yate,  Glos. 

1913  Fox,  G.  J.  B.    23  Bellevue  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W. 
L  i860  Frcshfield,  E,  LL.D.  D.L.  F.S.A.    31  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

1913  Frost,  F.  C,  F.S.A.    Teignmouth,  Devon. 

1912  Fry,  Rev.  H.  K.    Higham  Ferrers. 

L  1898  Fryer,  A.  C,  M.A.  Ph.D.  F.S.A.    13  Eaton  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

191 3  Fryer,  Miss.     13  Eaton  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
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1909  Garbett,  Miu.  H.  L.  £.    East  Keal  Hall,  Spilsby,  Lines. 

1897  Garstin,  J.  R,  M.A.  D.L.  F.S.A.    Castlcbcllingham,  Co.  Louth. 
1909  Gibbons,  J.  H,  A.R.I.B.A.  8  Wellington  Rd.  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 
1909  Gibson,  J.  H,  M.R.C.S.  L.R.C.P.    Lansdowne  Road,  Aldenhot. 
191 3  Giles,  Rev.  A.  Linzee,  M.A.    The  Vicarage,  Paignton. 

1912  Gill,  H,  M.S.A.    48  Parliament  Street,  Nottingham. 

1900  Giuseppi,  M.  S,  F.Sj\.    94  Vineyard  Hill  Road,  Wimbledon. 

1909  Glascodine,  C.  H.    7  Abingdon  Gardens,  W. 

1 891  Goddard,  Rev.  E.  H,  MA.  ClyflFe  Vicarage,  Swindon. 

191 1  Godfrey,  W.  H.     11  Carteret  Street,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W. 

1908  Golland,  Rev.  C.  E,  MA.    Glasson,  Lanes. 

1910  Good,  Colonel  H.  N.  B.     Sutton  Courtenay  Abbey,  Abingdon. 

19 10  Good,  Mrs.   Sutton  Courtenay  Abbey,  Abingdon. 

L  191 1  Goodbody,  Mrs.  F.  W.    6  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

1879  Gossdin-Grimshawe,  H.  R.  H.     Bengeo  Hall,  Hertford. 

191 1  Gotch,  J.  A,  F.S.A.    Weeklcy  Rise,  Kettering. 

1898  Grafton,  Miss.    155  St.  Owen  Street,  Hereford. 
1910  Green,  Mrs.  H.  Egerton.    35  Ecdeston  Square,  S.W. 
1895  Green,  H.  J.    31  Castle  Meadow,  Norwich. 

1909  Greenwood,  J.  A,  LL.M.    Funtington  House,  near  Chichester. 

1899  Greg,  Mrs.    Coles,  Buntingford,  Herts. 

1902  Greg,  T.  T,  M.A.  F.S.A.    Coles,  Buntingford,  Herts. 

191 3  Grimke-Drayton,  T.D.     3  Beaufort  Buildings,  Gloucester. 
1907  Grimston,  Mrs.  W.E.    Earls  Colne  Place,  Earls  Colne,  Essex. 
1909  Guilford,  E.  L,  M.A.    7  Elm  Avenue,  Nottingham. 

191 3  Gurney,  Mbs  A.    69  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W. 


1900  Hale-Hilton,  Mrs.    60  Montagu  Square,  W. 

L  1886  Hale-Hilton,  W.    60  Montagu  Square,  W. 

1909  Hall,  Rev.  H.  W.    Cherry  Willingham,  Lmcoln. 

1907  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Walter.     16  Elms  Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 

191 3  Hannah,  Ian  C,  M.A.     Fernroyd,  Forest  Row,  Sussex. 

1907  Harding,  Miss.    9  Bradmore  Road,  Oxford. 
1909  Harding,  Miss  E.    9  Bradmore  Road,  Oxford. 

191 1  Harding,  Newton  H.     1 10  N.  Pine  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

1904  Hardingc-Tyler,  G.  D,  M.A.  F.S.A.    Great  Missenden. 

L  1870  Harland,  H.  S,  F.S.A.     8  Arundel  Terrace,  Brighton. 

191 3  Harries-Jones,  E.  H,  M.D.    439  Wellingborough  Rd.  Northampton. 

1902  Harrison,  Rev.  F.  W.    Eldon  Place,  Patricroft,  Manchester. 

1908  Harvey,  Alfred,  M.B.    Darlingscote,  Shipston-on-Stour. 
1902  Harvey,  T.  H.    Blackbrook  Grove,  Fareham. 

L  1885  Haverfield,  Professor  F.  J,  LL.D.  D.Litt.    Winshields,  Headington 
Hill,  Oxford. 

191 1  Hawley,  Licut.-Col.  W;  F.S.A.     Figheldean,  Salisbury. 

L  191 1  Heaton,  Rev.  H.  H,  M.A.     n  Balfour  Road,  Ilford. 

1908  Hemp,  Wilfred  J,  F.S.A.     Minshull,  High  Wycombe. 
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1907  Heyworth,  Mrs.  Lawrence.    Colne  Priory,  Earls  G>lne,  Essex. 

1898  Hill,  Rev.  A.  Du  Boulay,  M.A.    East  Bridgeford,  Nottingham 

1909  Hitchcock,  H.    Willoughby  Hall,  Grantham. 

1891  Hobson,  W.  H.     130  High  Street,  Maryport. 

1903  Hodgson,  J.  C,  M.A.  F.S.A.    Abbey  Cottage,  Alnwick. 
191 3  Holman,  H.  W,  F.S.A.     4  Lloyds  Avenue,  E.G. 

191 3  Holden,  Rev.  A.  J.    Theddlethorpe,  Louth,  Lines. 

191 1  Home,  Gordon.    43  Gloucester  Street,  Warwick  Square,  S.W. 

1883  Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John,  M.A.  Litt.D.  D.C.L.    Clare,  Suffolk. 

1883  Hope,  Mrs.     Clare,  Suffolk. 

1909  Hopwood,  C.  H,  F.S.A.     Rookwood  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 
1902  Homcastle,  H.    Lindisaye,  Woodham  Road,  Woking. 

L  1875  Horner,  Sir  J.  F.  F,  K.C.V.O.    The  Manor  House,  Mells,  Frome. 

1910  Houghton,  F.  T.  S,  M.A.  F.G.S.     1 88  Hagley  Road,  Birmingham. 
1909  Howard,  F.  E.    24  Polstead  Road,  Oxford. 

1907  Howard-Flanders,  W.    Tyle  Hall,  Latchingdon,  Maldon. 

1894  Howorth,  Sir  Henry  H,  K.C.LE.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  {President). 

45  I^xham  Gardens,  S.W. 

1905  Howorth,  Humfrey  N,  B.A.    45  Lexham  Gardens,  S.W. 

1904  Howorth,  R.  B,  B.A.  F.S.A.    9  Belvedere  Grove,  Wimbledon. 

191 1  Hubbard,  G,  F.S.A.     27  West  Chiselhurst  Park,  Eltham. 
1885  Hudd,  A.  E,  F.S.A.     108  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

L  1890  Hughes,  T.  Cann,  M.A.  F.S.A.    78  Church  Street,  Lancaster. 

1901  Hulme,  Miss.     57  Albany  Street,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 


1907  Jackson,  C.  J,  F.S.A.    6  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W. 

1910  Jackson,  Rev.  E,  M.A.    Gilmorton,  Lutterworth. 

L  1885  Jackson,  Rev.  Canon  Vincent,  M.A.     Bottesford,  Nottingham. 

L  1908  Jaques,  Leonard.    Easby  House,  Richmond,  Yorks. 

L  1873  James,  Edmund.     3  Temple  Gardens,  E.C. 

1910  Jeddere-Fisher,  Mrs.    Apsleytown,  East  Grinstead. 

L  1877  Jex-Blake,  Very  Rev,  D.D.  F.S.A.     13  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W. 

1910  Johnston,  C.  E.     Little  Offley,  Hitchin. 

1901  Johnston,  Philip  M,  F.S.A.     Sussex  Lodge,  Champion  Hill,  S.E. 

1 910  Jones,  Miss  Constance.    Girton  College,  Cambridge. 

L  1878  Jones,  Herbert,  F.S.A.    42  Shooters  Hill  Road,  Blackheath,  S.E. 


191 1  Keasbey,  H.  G,  F.S.A.     Llanfair,  Meads,  Eastbourne. 

1895  Kemplay,  Miss.    48  Leinster  Gardens,  W. 

1874  Keyser,  C.  E,  M.A.  F.S.A.    Aldermaston  Court,  Reading. 

L  1888  Knill,  Sir  J,  Bart.     South  Vale  House,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

1895  Knowles,  W.  H,  F.S.A.  25  Collingwood  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


1909    Lafond,  M.  Jean.     5  Rue  d'Herbouville,  Rouen,  France. 
1909    Lambert,  F,  M.A.     Guildhall  Museum,  E.C. 
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1912  Langton,  Mrs.    Tceton  Hall,  Northampton. 
1906  Larkworthy,  Colonel  E.  W,  V.D.    Worcester. 

1899  Layard,  Miss.    Rookwood,  Fonnereau  Road,  Ipswich. 

1893  Le  Bas,  Rev.  H.  V,  M.A.    The  Charterhouse,  E.C. 

191 1  Le  Couteur,  J.  D.     Rosedale,  Beaumont,  Jersey. 

L  1887  Legg,  J.  Wickham,  M.D.  F.S.A.    4  St.  Margaret's  Road,  Oxford. 

1 891  Le  Gros,  Gervaise,  M.A.  F.S.A.     Seafield,  Jersey. 

191 3  Le  Gros,  Miss  L  J.    Seafield,  Jersey. 

1906  Leicester,  H.  A.    The  Whitstones,  Worcester. 
1910  Lethaby,  W.  R,  F.S.A.     1 1 1  Inverness  Terrace,  W. 

1907  Lewer,  H.  W,  F.S.A.    Priors,  Loughton,  Essex. 

L  191 3  Lindley,  Miss  Julia.    74  Shooters  Hill  Road,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

1895  Linton,  H.  P.  '  LlandafF  Place,  LlandaflF. 

1896  Livett,  Rev.  G.  M,  B.A.  F.S.A.    Wateringbury,  Maidstone. 
191 3  Llewellyn,  LI.  T.  E.    Hackwood,  Basingstoke. 

1899  Lloyd,  A.  H.    28  Church  Street,  Manchester. 

L  1910  Lockyer,  Lady.    16  Penywern  Road,  S.W. 

1886  Long,  Colonel  W,  C.M.G.    Newton  House,  Clevedon,  Somerset. 

L  191 3  Longden,  G.  A.    Stanton-by-Dale,  Nottingham. 

1884  Longden,  Henry.     115  Wymering  Mansions,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

1893  Longden,  Mrs.     115  Wymering  Mansions,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

1910  Longfield,  Miss.    Belmont,  High  Halstow,  Rochester. 

1909  Lott,  H.  C.     10  Carlisle  Parade,  Hastings. 

1909  LovegTove,  E.  W,  M.A.    School  House,  Stamford. 

191 3  Lowndes,  Mrs.     Bellenden,  Exeter. 

L  1 910  Lumsden,  Miss.    Warren  Cottage,  Cranleigh,  Surrey. 

1895  Lyell,  A.  H,  M.A.  F.S.A.    9  Cranley  Gardens,  S.W. 

1903  Lynam,  Charles,  F.S.A.     Stoke-on-Trent. 


1898  Macbean,  R.  Baillie,  M.D.     51  Mount  Avenue,  Ealing,  W. 
191 3  McEwen,  E.  S.    Richmond  House,  Hayling  Island,  Hants. 

L  1887  Malet,  Colonel  H.     Racketts,  Hythe,  Hants. 

1909  Mann,  E.  A.     11  Park  Avenue  South,  Crouch  End,  N. 

1910  Manning,  P,  M.A.  F.SA    6  St.  Aldate's,  Oxford. 

1904  Marshall,  George,  F.S.A.    The  Manor  House,  Breinton,  Hereford. 

1912  Masefield,  C.  J.  B.    Hanger  Hill,  Cheadle,  Staffs. 

1899  Master,  C.  H.    Shakespeare  House,  Sandgate,  Kent. 

1905  May,  L.  M.     3  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
1905  Medlicott,  W.  B.     18  Campden  Hill  Gardens,  W. 

191 3  Mee,  C.  J.  C.     Folia  ton,  Totnes. 
191 3  Mee,  Mrs.    FoUaton,  Totnes. 

1883  Michell,  W.  G,  M.A.     Hillmorton  Road,  Rugby. 

1907  Micklethwaite,  Miss.    48  Campden  Hill  Court,  Kensington,  W. 

1885  Middlemore-Whithard,  Rev.  T.  M,  MA,    Hawkesley,  Exmouth. 

1902  Miller,  W.  E.    9  St.  Petersburgh  Place,  W. 

1899  Milne,  Miss.    The  Trees,  Church  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

L  191 2  Minet,  Miss  Susan.     Hadham  Hall,  Little  Hadham,  Herts. 
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1909    Monckton,  E.  P,  M.A.   F.S.A.     Laundimer  House,  Oundl6. 

1909  Morgan,  Lieut.-Colonel  L.  W.    Brynbriallu,  Swansea. 

1913     Morier,  Miss.     12  Cornw  11  M?nsi«.n-,  Kensington  Court,  W. 

1907  Morris,  J.  W.    Scafield  Lodge,  Faversham. 

1912    Morris,  R.  B,  M.A.  LL.B.    24  Bramham  Gardens,  S.W. 
L  191 3     Morrison,  Walter.     77  Cromw  11  Road,  S.W. 

1910  Moss,  Rev.  Prebendary  H.  W,  M.A.     Highfield  Park,  nr.  Oxford. 

1908  Mosse,  H.  R,  M.D.    29  Strawberry  Hill  Road,  Twickenham. 
L  1884    Mottram,  J.    The  Birches,  21  Bracondale,  Norwich. 

1898    Munro,  Robert,  Mj\.  M.D.  LL.D.    Elmbank,  Largs,  Ayrshire. 

191 1  Mylne,  Rev.  Sir  R.  S,  Bart.  B.C.L.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.    Great  Amwell, 

Herts. 


1910  Nelson,  Philip,  M.D.  F.S.A.   Beechwood,  Calderstones,  Liverpool. 
L  1890  Nesham,  R.    40  Poynder's  Road,  Clapham  Park,  S.W. 

191 1  Nicholl,  Iltyd  B,  F.S.A.    The  Ham,  Llantwit  Major. 
L  1883  Niven,  W,  F.S.A.    Marlow  Place,  Great  Marlow. 

1898  Nixon,  Miss.    43  Galgate,  Barnard  Castle. 

1905  Norman,  Philip,  LL.D.  V.P.S.A.     45  Evelyn  Gardens,  S.W. 

L  1883  Northumberland,  The  Duke  of,  K.G.  P.C.  F.S.A.    Alnwick  Castle. 

1898  Nuttall,  J.  R,  F.R.  Hist.  S.    Thornfield,  Lancaster. 


1 91 3  Odell,  Rev.  F.  J.     Lapfnrd,  Morchard  Bishop,  Devon. 

L  1905  Oke,  Alfred  W,  B.A.  LL.M.  F.S.A.     32  Denmark  Villas,  Hove. 

1888  Oliver,  Andrew.     5  Queen's  Gardens,  W. 

1906  Oliver,  E.  Ward.    New  Place,  Lingfield,  Surrey. 

191 3  Ostendorf,  Prof.  F.     5  \Veberstrassc,  Karlsruhe,  Baden,  Germany. 


1897  Palmer,  F.  J.  Morton,  M.B.  F.S.A.     Longfellow  Road,  Worthing. 

1909  Parker,  Colonel  J.  W.  R,  C.B.  F.S.A.     Browsholme  Hall,  Clitheroe. 

1910  Parkin,  Mrs.     52  Earl's  Court  Square,  S.W. 

1909  Pamell,  Rev.  F,  M.A.     Sunny  Dene,  Oxted,  Surrey. 

1913  Parry,  H.  Lloyd.    Town  Clcik's  Office,  Exeter. 

1907  Paskin,  Mrs.  W.  Seymour.     56  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

1908  Pavey,  Rev.  A.  K,  M.A.    Brixworth,  Northampton. 

L  1880  Peacock,  E,  F.S.A.     Wickentree  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

191 3  Peake,  A.  E,  M.R.C.S.  I-.R.C.P.     Peppard  Common,  Henley. 

1890  Pearce,  W,  J.P.  F.S.A.     Perrott  House,  Pershore. 

1896  Peers,  C.  R,  M.A.  Sec.  S.A.     14  Lansdowne  Road,  Wimbledon. 

1912  Perowne,  E.  S.  M,  F.S.A.     20  Randolph  Road,  Maida  Hill,  N.W. 

191 3  Perry,  Miss  M.  P.     13  Trolawriey  Road,  Cotham,  Bristol. 

L  1883  Petrie,  W.  M.  F,  D.C.L.  Litt.D.  F.R.S.    University  CoUege,  W  C. 

L  1886  Phelps,  Rev.  L.  R,  M.A.    Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

1912  Pick,  S.  Perkins,  F.R.LB.A.     2  Salisbury  Road,  Leicester. 
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1902  Pirn,  Rey.  H.  Bedford,  M.A.    Leaside,  Spencer  Road,  Bromley. 

1903  Plowman,  H,  F.S.A.     23  Steele's  Road,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 
1895  Ponting,  C.  E,  F.S.A.    Wye  House,  Marlborough. 

191 3  Port,  C.  G.  J,  F.S.A.     i  West  Mansion,  Worthing. 

1900  Porter,  J.  H.    Ealdham,  103  High  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

191 3  Porter,  Miss  L.    20  Rutland  Court,  Rutland  Gardens,  S.W. 

1909  Poulter,  E.  A,  BA.    23  Westboume  Terrace,  W. 

1 910  Preston,  A.  E.    Whitefields,  Abingdon. 

1907  Prideaux,  Miss  E.  K.    Whinfield,  near  Topsham,  Devon. 

1904  Pritchard,  J.  E,  F.S.A.     22  St.  John's  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
1910  Pritchard,  Miss  Agnes.     55  Highbury  New  Park,  N. 

1910  Pritchard,  Miss  E.  M.     55  Highbury  New  Park,  N. 

191 3  Pryce,  T.  Davis.    64  Clarendon  Road,  Nottingham. 

1910  Pye,  Miss.     St.  Mary's  Hall,  Rochester. 


1901  Radford,  Alfred  J.  V,  F.S.A.    Vacye,  College  Road,  Malvern. 
1908  Radford,  A.  L,  F.S.A.    Bovey  House,  Beer,  Devon. 

1905  Radford,  H.  G,  F.S.A.     38  Cleveland  Square,  W. 

L  1862  Ramsden,  Sir  J.  W,  Bart.     Bulstrode,  Gerrard's  Cross,  Bucb. 

1 91 2  Rawlence,  E.  A.     Newlands,  Salisbury. 

1910  Rawnsley,  W.  F,  M.A.  J.P.     Shamley  Green,  Guildford. 

L  1890  Read,  Sir  Charles  Hercules,  LL.D.  P.S.A.     British  Museum,  W.C, 

190S  Reader,  F.  W.     17  Gloucester  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  N. 

1902  Reddie,  C.  S.     Kilmacolm,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland. 

1 91 3  Reed,  Harbottle,  F.R.I.B.A.     57  St.  David's  Hill,  Exeter. 
1910  Renton,  J.  H,  J.P.    Rowfold  Grange,  BiUingshurst. 

191 3  Rice,  Mrs.     23  Cyril  Mansions,  Prince  of  Wales  Road,  S.W. 

1894  Rice,  R.  Garraway,  J.P.  F.S.A.     23  Cyril  Mansions,  Prince  of 
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SUGGESTED   ORIGINAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  GLASS  IN    EAST  WINDOW,    I498-I82I. 


THE  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  GLASS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ST.  MICHAEL,  ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.  * 

By  PHILIP  NELSON,  M.D.  F.S.A. 

The  painted  glass  in  St.  MichaePs,  the  parish  church 
of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  is  an  extremely  fine  though  some- 
what damaged  example  of  the  work  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  glass,  which  portrays  incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Helen, 
was  originally  the  glazing  of  the  great  east  window  of 
six  lights,  and  as  such  is  referred  to  in  a  manuscript  of 
1586,  but,  subsequent  to  a  fire  which  occurred  in  the  year 
1 821,  the  stonework  of  the  east  window  was  entirely 
altered,  becoming  a  window  of  seven  lights,  and  in  this 
the  old  glass  was  reinserted. 

In  that  situation  the  glass  remained  undisturbed  until 
the  year  1872,  when,  in  a  misguided  moment,  the  charming 
original  glass  was  removed,  in  order  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  a  modem  memorial.  Upon  its  displacement, 
the  ancient  glass  was  releaded,  with  wide-leafed  lead,  and 
the  panels  placed,  with  but  little  attempt  at  the  continuity 
of  the  events  depicted,  in  four  other  windows,  three  being 
in  the  south  aisle  and  one  in  the  north. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  little  difficulty  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  date  when  this  glass  was  originally  placed 
in  the  church,  but  we  know  from  the  manuscript  mentioned 
above  that  in  the  year  1586  there  were  in  the  base  of  the 
window  certain  figures  of  donors  and  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tions extant,  there  being  one  such  inscription  in  each  of 
the  six  lights.     The  inscriptions  were  as  follows  : 

>  Read  before  the  Institute,  17th  April,  19 12. 
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I.  9^  Somtnt  mcccclf  . . . 

Four  sons  and  seven  daughters. 

II .  (®)rau  pro  (bono)  i^tatu  (Ci^otne  S^eton)  tntlttu;  {^)fputxii  uroritf  Kue 

et  (pro  animabj)  SK^abeti^e  &  2lniu  urorum  (eiu«)  q* 

ram'  otn tccltnit  fmtfbat 

A  man  kneeling  with  three  wives,  with  arms  silver  a  molet  sable. 

III.  (etat)t  pro  anttnab^  9o|)anmitf  ^(H^tton)  ndlitia  Subtt  iKargtrie 

ic  inaahtlU  uforia  tiun  qui  in  preHictam  (eHificadonem)  pro(e(Tle)bat 

A  man  with  three  wives,  with  arms  silver  a  molet  sable. 

f  V.  <!^rau  pro  antmab|  Ci)ome  Si^i^eton  militti^  et  Zli^abrtl^e  u|:oriK  ant 
qui  tutam  tcdtHiam  .  .  . 

A  man  in  coat  armour  and  a  woman  in  same,  arms  silver  a  molet  sable. 

▼.  0taU  ifvo  anima  laurencit  Si^^eton  (quonHam  rertorii^)  iitini 
tcchnit  qui  iatam  tcchaiam  una  (cum  tP^oma)  Si^^tt^eton  et 
SKol^anne  Si^Kfieton  militibutf  (e)lifica)cionem  prellictam  continuabit 

A  priest,  parson  of  the  same. 

VI.  ^rate  pro  bono  itftatu  Aerbei;  Si^^eton  rectort^  ii^tiui^  eccIeKie  qui 
itftam  ealerfiam  una  cum  C|)oma  arf[)eton  mtlite  fieri  fecit. 

A  priest  kneeling. 

In  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  the  date  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  glass  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  consider 
the  pedigree  of  the  Ashton  family  between  the  years 
1 400-1 5 1 6,  which  is  given  opposite 

Now  it  would  appear  that  the  insertion  of  this  window 
must 'have  taken  place  between  the  years  1498  and  15 13! 
We  find  that  it  is  subsequent  to  1488,  since  Sir  John  Ajshton 
died  in  1484,  and  his  third  wife  Isabel  died  in  1488:1 
and  it  is  after  1498,  as  dame  Elizabeth  Ashton  was  alive 
in  1498,  but  prior  to  1516,  the  year  in  which  Sir  Thomas 
Ashton  died, ^whilst  it  is  probably  anterior  to  15 13,  since 
Gerves  Ashton,  rector,  was  alive  in  1513.^  It  would  seem 
likely  that  the  subjects  represented  in  the  story  of  St. 
Helen  were  painted  about  the  year  ,1480,  since  the  armour 
worn  by  the  soldiery,  in  the  panel  representing  the  victory 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  over  Maxentius,  was  that  in 
vogue  towards  the  end  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the  con- 
junction of  the  salade  and  pointed  soUerets  suggesting  that 
date.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  glass  must  evidently  have 
been  finally  dedicated  some  few  years  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  its  production. 

The  glass,   as  it   exists   to-day,   comprises  some  nine 

1  See  intcription  iu.  '  Sec  inscription  vi. 

*See  intcription  ii. 
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canopies  of  two  different  styles,  eighteen  panels  measuring 
41  by  20  inches  depicting  events  from  the  life  of  St.  Helen, 
together  with  four  groups  of  donors,  fragments  of  numerous 
inscriptions,  and  various  tracery-lights. 

I  have  arranged  the  various  scenes  from  the  life  of 
St.  Helen,  not  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the 
various  windows,  but  in  what  I  presume  to  have  been 
their  original  distribution,  whilst  I  have  placed  in  brackets 
figures  indicating  their  present  situation. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  rector  of  Ashton,  the  Rev. 
F.  R.  C.  Hutton,  to  have  the  glass  adequately  restored 
and  reinserted  in  four  windows  of  the  south  aisle,  and 
with  this  object  in  view  he  has  enlisted  the  services  of 
Mr.  Caldwell  of  Canterbury,  who  has  suggested  a  suitable 
scheme  of  restoration. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  closely  the  inscriptions 
beneath  the  various  panels  follow  the  text  of  the  Nova 
Legenda  Angliae  of  John  Capgrave  and  the  Legenda  Aurea 
of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  in  their  accounts  of  the  life  of 
St.  Helen.  I  accordingly  print  such  portions  of  these 
works  as  have  bearing  upon  the  several  subjects  depicted, 
which  might  be  somewhat  obscure  in  their  absence. 

Nova  Legenda  Angliae  of  John  Capgrave.     De  sancta 

Helena  regina.     Helena Cloelis    regis  Britanniac 

unica  fuit  filia. 

.  .  .  ut  igitur  intra  insulam  Constancius  applicuit 
direxit  Cloel  legatos  suos  ad  ilium  petivitque  pacem,  etc. 

Quo  defuncto  insignivit  se  Constancius  regni  diademate 
duxitque  filiam  Cloelis  .  .  .  cujus  singularis  pulchritudo 
provinciales  puellas  facile  superabat ;  nee  uspiam 
reperiebatur  altera  que  in  musicis  ins tru mentis  sive 
in  liberalibus  artibus  ilia  doctior  haberetur,  .  .  .  erat 
namque  humilis  et  pudica,  prudens  et  pacifica,  cunctis 
eam  considerantibus  amabilis  et  gratiosa  ac  bonis  operibus 
plenissima. 

Constantine  conquers  Maxentius  and  becomes  the  ruler 
of  the  world. 

St.  Helena  resides  at  Byzantium  and  becomes  a  Jewess. 

Baptism  of  Constantine  by  St.  Silvester. 

Victory  of  St.  Silvester  over  St.  Helena's  Jewish 
doctors,  though  the  story  of  the  bull  is  not  directly  named. 
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.  .  .  tarn  ipsa  quam  omnes  Judei  judicesque  et  ceteri 
omnes  conversi  sunt  ad  fidem  ...  a  beato  Silvestro 
baptismum  humillime  postulavit,  &  .  .  .  multas  ac 
honorificentissimas  basilicas  fecit  ditissimeque  donis  in- 
numerabilibus  dotavit. 

The  story  of  the  finding  of  the  Cross  follows  here  : 
Judas  etc  .  .  .  tres  cruces  invenit  quas  reginae  detulit ; 
sed  cum  Christi  crucem  ab  illis  duabus  qui  latronum 
fuerant  nescirent  discernere,  et  circa  horam  nonam 
quidam  mortuus  in  feretro  portaretur,  Judas  feretrum 
tenuit;  et  prima  ac  secunda  cruce  appositus,  mortuus 
minime  se  movit.  Mox  vero  ut  apposuit  tertiam  protinus 
ille  qui  defunctus  erat  rediit  ad  vitam,  etc. 

Legenda  Aurea  (Morris  reprint).  Legend  of  the  bull 
and  St.  Silvester.  "  Thenne  said  one  of  the  maistres  of 
the  jewes  named  Zambry,  I  merveylle,  said  he,  that  ye 
be  so  wyse  and  enclyne  to  theyr  wordes,  Late  us  leve 
all  thies  werdes  and  goo  we  to  the  effecte  of  the  deedes. 

Then  he  dyde  do  come  a  cruel  bulk,  and  sayd  a  worde 
in  hys  eer,  and  anon  the  bulle  deyed.  Thenne  the  peple 
were  all  ayenst  Silvester.  Thenne  said  Silvester,  beleve 
not  thou  that  he  hath  named  in  the  eere  the  name  of  Jhesu 
cryst,  but  the  name  of  somme  devyl,  know  yu  verely  it  is 
no  grete  strengthe  to  slee  a  bulle,  for  a  man,  or  a  lyon  or 
a  serpent  may  wel  slee  hym,  but  it  is  greete  vertue  to 
reyse  hym  agayn  to  lyf,  thenne  yf  he  may  not  reyse  hym  it 
is  by  the  devyl.  And  yf  he  may  reyse  hym  agayn  to  lyf 
I  shal  beleve  that  he  is  deed  by  the  power  of  God.  And 
whan  the  juges  herde  thys  they  said  to  Zambry,  that 
had  slayn  the  bulle  that  he  shold  reyse  hym  agayn.  Thenne 
he  answered  that  yf  Silvestre  myght  reyse  hym  in  the  name 
of  Jhesu  of  Galylee  his  maistre,  thenne  he  wold  byleve 
in  hym  and  there  to  bonde  them  alle  the  jewes  that  were 
there.  And  Saynt  Sylvestre  fyrst  made  his  orysons  and 
prayers  to  our  Lord  and  sith  cam  to  the  bulle  and  said  to 
hym  in  hys  eere. 

Thou  cursed  creature  that  art  entred  in  to  this  bulle 
and  hast  slayn  hym,  goo  out  in  the  name  of  Jhesu  cryst 
in  whos  name  I  comande  the  bulle,  aryse  thou  up  and 
go  thou  with  the  other  beestes  debonayrly,  and  anon  the 
bulle  aroos  and  wente  forth  softly. 
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Thenne  the  quene  and  the  juges,  which  were  paynems, 
were  converted  to  the  faith." 

The  empress  Helen,  as  a  result  of  a  vision,  was 
encouraged  to  make  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  with  the 
object  of  discovering  the  true  cross.  Upon  her  arrival 
there,  she  gathered  together  the  wise  men,  in  order  to 
elicit  from  them  the  location  of  the  cross.  The  Jews  were 
alarmed  at  the  empress's  inquiry,  since  one  of  them,  by 
name  Judas,  had  declared  that  so  soon  as  the  cross  was 
discovered,  the  tradition  and  ancient  law  of  the  Hebrews 
would  be  abrogated,  this  having  been  revealed  to  him 
by  his  father  Simon,  whose  brother  Stephen  had  been 
martyred  as  a  believer  in  Christ.  Unable  to  extract  the 
necessary  information,  the  empress  ordered  that  they 
should  be  buried  alive,  under  which  threat  they  declared 
that  Judas  was  the  one  who  knew  most  about  the  matter. 
He,  however,  did  not  betray  his  secret,  until  he  had  been 
starved  for  the  space  of  six  days  and  was  almost  in  extremis^ 
under  pressure  of  which  circumstance  he  declared  that 
the  cross  lay  buried  beneath  the  temple  of  Venus,  a  build- 
ing which  had  been  there  erected,  to  annoy  the  Christians, 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  By  command  of  the  empress, 
the  building  was  destroyed  and,  Judas  having  dug  down 
some  twenty  feet,  three  crosses  were  found  buried. 
The  difficulty  now  arose  as  to  which  of  the  three  was  indeed 
the  true  cross,  and  in  order  to  elucidate  this  point  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Macarius,  suggested  that  a  corpse 
which  was  at  that  moment  being  borne  past  for  burial 
should  be  placed  upon  the  crosses.  It  was  in  turn  placed 
upon  each  cross,  but  it  was  not  till  it  had  been  brought 
in  contact  with  the  third  that  it  was  restored  to  life,  thus 
revealing  the  true  cross. 

The  original  arrangement  of  the  panels,  shown  as 
a  whole  in  plate  i,  and  separately  in  plates  ii,  in  and  iv, 
was  probably  as  follows :  the  figures  in  brackets,  other  than 
plate  references,  indicate  the  position  of  the  various  panels 
in  191 2,  i,  ii  and  iii  being  in  the  south  aislcj  iv  in  the  north. 

A.  Upper  lights  (plate  11). 

I.  The  birth  of  St.  Helen,  a.d.  246. 
Hie  nascitur  elena. 
Coyle  regis  filia.     (i,  i). 
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2.  St.  Helen  enters  a  convent  school. 

Hi^  elena  (in  art)ibus  liberalibus 
(         ?         est  instrue)nda.     (i,  3). 

3.  St.  Helen  returns  home  and  visits  prisoners,     (iv,  2). 

4.  St.  Helen   betrothed  to  the  emperor  Constantius. 

(ii,  I).  . 

Hie  rex  coyle  filiam  suam 

nunciis  Constancii  tradit. 

5.  The  marriage  of  St.  Helen  to  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius, A.D.  273. 

Hie  matrimonium  inter  Constan 
tium  et  elinam  solemnizatur.     (ii,  3). 

6.  The. birth  of  Constantine  the  Great,  a.d.  274. 

Hie  nascitur  Constant(inus) 

magnus  filius  Constancii  et  elene.     (iii,  5). 

Window  divided  here  by  transom. 

B.  Lower  lights."   Upper  row  (plate  in). 

1.  Constantine  the  Great  defeats  the  emperor 
Maxentius,  a.d.  312. 

The  soldiers,  who  are  wearing  armour  of  about 
1480,  are  arrayed  under  the  labarum,  *' In  hoc  signo 
vinces.*' 

2.  The  baptism  of  the  emperor  Constantine. 

quad  

(i,  2). 

3.  The  Church  Council  of  Nicea,  a.d.  325  (iv,  3). 

4.  St.  Helen  lands  at  the  Holy  land,  a.d.  325  (iii,  i). 

5.  St.  Helen  questions  Judas  as  to  the  location  of 
the  Cross,  a.d.  326. 

Hie  ad  .  .  .  (ii,  2).  ' 

.  6.  The  whereabouts  of  the  true  Cross  is  revealed; 

Hie  nuncii (be)atam  elenam 

et  ostendunt  .........     (iii,  3).  ^ 
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C.  Lower  lights.     Middle  row  (plate  iv). 

1.  The  magician  Zambry  kills  the  bull,  a.d.  314. 

Hie  arte  diabo(li  Zambres)  magus  Elene 
sufflabat  in  aure  tauri  et  cecidit  mortuus  (ii,  5). 

2.  The  bull  lies  dead. 

.  .  .  .  tur  

....  fflans (ii,  4). 

3.  The  bull  being  restored  to  life    by    St.  Silvester, 
^  St.  Helen  is  converted  to  the  true  faith. 

(Hie  Silvester  Dei  virtu)te  taurum  resussitavit 
(etelena  convertitur)  ad  fidem  cum  sua  tota  d(omo) 
(ii,  6). 

4.  Upon  digging  three  crosses  are  discovered. 

Hie  (re)p(eri)ebat  .  .  .  in  .  . 

aliis  et  .  .  .  Constanci  .  .  .  envie  (iii,  4). 

5.  The  true  Cross  is  revealed  by  its  restoring  a  corpse 
to  life,     (iii,  6). 

6.  A  church  is  founded  at  Jerusalem  (iv,  i). 

D.  Lower  lights.     Bottom  row  (plate  iv). 

The  figures  of  donors,  etc.  were  as  follows :  the  figures 
of  panels  i,  2,  3  and  4  still  survive: 

1.  The  children  of  Sir  John  Ashton  i,  ob.  1428,  viz  : 
Four  sons,  Thomas,*  Lawrence,  Robert,  and  John,  and 
seven  daughters,  viz  :  Lucy,  Margaret,  Katharine,  Eliza- 
beth, Agnes,  Anne  and  Isabel. 

2.  Sir  Thomas  Ashton  ii,  ob.  15 16,  and  his  three  wives 

1.  Elizabeth  Stayley,  alive  1498. 

2.  Anne. 

3.  Agnes. 

3.  Sir  John  Ashton  ii,  ob.  1484,  and  his  three  wives^ 

1.  Dulcia. 

2.  Margery. 

3.  Isabel,  ob.  1488. 

4.  Sir  Thomas  Ashton  i,  ob.  1454,  and  his  wife, 

Elizabeth  Byron. 

5.  Laurence  Ashton,  ob.  i486. 

6.  Gerves  Ashton,  alive  15 13. 
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The  figTires  of  the  various  donors  are  now  placed  in  the 
following  positions :  The  children  of  Sir  Thomas  Ashton  i,. 
four  sons  and  seven  daughters,  occur  in  the  bottom  of  the 
first  light  of  the  first  window  in  the  south  aisle.  Sir  Thomas 
Ashton  ii  and  his  three  wives  at  the  foot  of  the  second 
light  of  the  same  window  as  the  former,  whilst  Sir  John 
Ashton  ii  and  his  three  wives  are  at  the  base  of  the  third 
light  of  the  same  window  as  the  preceding  figures. 

Dame  Elizabeth  Ashton,  nee  Byron,  is  now  placed  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle,  beneath 
whom  is  a  portion  of  an  armoured  figure,  having  short 
hair,  as  worn  circa  1430-1470,  wearing  the  collar  of  SS, 
of  the  Lancastrian  house.  ^  Upon  the  body  of  this  figure 
occur  the  following  arms,  which,  however,  are  not  in 
their  original  position,  silver  three  lions  rampant  purpure,. 
Talbot. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  figure  may  represent  Sir 
Thomas  Ashton  i,  and  may  have  been  originally  in  another 
window  and  subsequently  placed  in  the  great  east  window, 
as  the  style  of  hair-dressing  and  the  armour  is  much  anterior 
to  anything  occurring  on  any  of  the  other  figures. 

The  inscriptions  were  probably  originally  arranged 
as  shewn  on  page  2.  The  letters  within  brackets  still 
survive. 

Of  the  tracery  lights  some  seven  more  or  less  mutilated 
figures  remain,  of.  which  five  are  now  inserted  in  the 
tracery  of  the  west  window  of  the  north  aisle,  which  window 
also  has  inserted  in  its  central  main  light,  three  of  the 
panels  from  the  Life  of  St.  Helen. 

In  addition  to  the  three  panels,  this  window  also 
accommodates  in  its  two  lateral  lights  fine  figures,, 
about  half  life-size,  of  two  kings,  each  represented  as 
crowned,  nimbed  and  holding  a  sceptre,  whilst  beneath 
each  is  a  label,  one  reading  edward,  the  other  henry. 
These  labels  appear  to  have  been  changed,  as  that  named 
Henry  has  in  one  hand  a  ring,  which  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  legend  of  St.  John  and  St.  Edward  the  Confessor. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  we  may  regard  these  as  being 
St.    Edward    the    Confessor    and   that    quasi-saint,   king 


^  Ezamplcf  of  figures  in  glasi  wearing  the  collar  of  SS  exist  alio  at  Great  Malvern 
and  at  Thun  in  Switzerland. 
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Henry  of  Windsor ;  and,  as  the  Ashtons  were  Lancas- 
trians, this  attribution  is,  I  think,  not  an  unreasonable  one. 
These  figures  of  kings,  as  also  the  fragment  of  a  bishop 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  same  window,  probably  formed 
part  of  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle,  beneath  which 
there  was,  as  recently  as  1586,  the  following  inscription  : 

<!^rate  pro  bono  ittatu  ^trf^olat  tiifl)ton  Clhabttlie  urotia  itm 
laurrnctt  S^ton  vtctotii  iitiui  tttUiit  ft  ZHmunUt  fb||toii  mHiXii  Snm 
ttjrorti^  im  |)fre)iumq[tte  itttoram  qui  tittam  feiu Ktram  furi  bcctunt. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  express  my  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Brownbill,  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  for  much  assistance  in  regard  to  the 
inscriptions  and  their  due  restoration,  and  also  to  the 
rector  of  Ashton  for  his  kind  help  in  the  preparation  of 
this  paper. 
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EXCAVATIONS    NEAR   WEST    MARDEN,   SUSSEX,  i 
By    TALFOURD    ELY,    D.Lir.    F.S.A. 

Watergate  Hanger,  the  site  of  the  Roman  villa  described 
in  this  paper,  is  a  wood  forming  part  of  the  Stansted  Park 
estate  in  Sussex,  about  a  mile  from  West  Marden  and 
west  of  the  road  from  that  village  to  Emsworth.  Old 
House  Lane  ^  passes  near  the  northern  side  of  the  villa  and, 
crossing  the  high  road,  is  continued  eastward  in  a  fairly- 
straight  line  up  the  hill,  with  a  width  no  greater  than  that 
of  most  Roman  roads. 

Northwards  from  Old  House  Lane  runs  a  footpath 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  down,  here  called  "  the  Nore." 
A  neighbouring  farmer  told  me  he  had  heard  from  an 
old  woman  that  in  former  times  "  a  carriage  drive  with 
shrubs  and  flowers "  passed  over  this  portion  of  the  Nore. 
The  present  footpath  before  reaching  West  Marden 
turns  to  the  right  and  joins  the  high  road,  which  soon 
skirts  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  village  on  the  way 
to  Compton.  If  this  carriage  drive  really  represented 
a  Roman  way  it  probably  crossed  the  line  of  this  high  road 
and  passed  on  over  the  opposite  hill  northwards  where  I 
found  apparent  indications  of  a  Roman  road. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  tree  was  uprooted  in  Watergate 
Hanger  and  a  pavement  of  red  cubes  was  revealed.  In 
1907,  in  anticipation  of  my  coming,  the  excavation  was 
extended,  and  disclosed  a  mosaic  in  which  white  and  a 
few  black  tesserae  combined  with  the  red  to  form  a  key 
pattern  in  a  square. 

On  my  arrival  I  dug  on  to  the  north  wall  and  found 
it  still  covered  with  dark  red  stucco.  This  wall  continued 
along  a  chamber  (11  in  fig.  i)  to  the  east.  The  foundations 
of    the  south  and  west  walls  of  chamber  i  do  not  quite 


*  Read  before  the  Institute,  17th  April,  '  At  there  is  no   other  house  to  near 

1 912.  the  lane  the  name  no  doubt  refers  to  our 

villa,  which  is  only  about  sixty  feet  from  it. 
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meet.     In  the  soft  earth  between  them,  probably  a  drain, 
were  the  bones  of  a  bird. 

To  the  south  I  discovered  another  apartment  with  a 
tessellated  pavement  (vi).  A  few  alternately  red  and 
white  squares  of  7  inches  remained  in  situ  ;  for  the  most 
part,  however,  the  tesserae  were  scattered,  though  in  places 
the  white  cement  which  had  formed  their  bed  was  still 


FIG.     I.       PLAN    OF   ROMAN    VILLA,    WATERGATE    HANGER. 
Scale  x6  feet  =  x  inch. 


to  be  seen.  From  the  roof  there  were  several  fragments 
of  tiles  and  imbrices. 

Returning  to  chamber  i  I  discovered  a  gap  of  3  feet 
in  the  western  wall,  apparently  an  entrance,  with 
threshold  15  inches  wide.  Here  were  found  a  nail,  scraps 
of  pottery,  and  a  small  piece  of  charred  wood.  West 
of  this  I  dug  a  trench,  at  the  northern  end  of  which  was 
black  earth  full  of  periwinkle  shells. 

On  my  second  visit  (July,  1908)  several  squares  of 
red  and  white  tesserae  were  found  in  situ  in  chamber  vi, 
especially  on  the  east  and  the  west.  In  some  places  the 
border  of  red  stucco  still  marks  the  junction  of  wall  and  floor. 
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In  1909  was  begun  the  excavation  of  chamber  viii, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  paved  with  chalk.  In  it  was 
found  a  knife. 

Chambers  vii,  viii  and  ix  may  have  been  a  later  addition. 
This  might  account  for  some  irregularity  of  plan,  and 
less  elaborate  paving.  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  has 
suggested  that  they  were  not  rooms  but  yards,  as  other- 
wise it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  chamber  vi  was 
lighted.  In  support  of  this  theory  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  excavating  chamber  yii  roof-stones  were  found, 
with  two  fragments  of  glass  apparently  from  a  window ; 
and  in  no.  ix  pieces  of  imbrex  and  roof-tile,  and  also  shells 
and  bones,  all  which  objects  were  likely  to  be  outside 
the  house  rather  than  within  it. 

Working  eastward  along  the  north  wall  I  found  at 
its  base  a  plinth  of  red  cement,  and  on  the  extreme  east 
red  tesserae  in  position. 

The  east  wall  lay  on  the  edge  of  a  sudden  drop  in 
the  ground.  Near  this  wall  there  is  a  cavity  about  i8  feet 
broad  from  north  to  south  and  12  feet  from  east  to  west 
which  looks  artificial,  being  much  below  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  ground  on  all  sides.  It  may  have  been  a 
reservoir  to  supply  the  adjacent  nymphaeum,  referred  to 
below,  fed  by  rainwater  coming  down  hill  from  the  west, 
as  Busto  pond  is  now.  It  may  also  have  served  as  a 
fishpond. 

On  this  side  there  was  an  apse  (v)  in  which  one  might 
have  expected  to  find  a  hypocaust,  but  no  trace  of  furnace 
or  fire  was  visible*  Here  were  a  piece  of  bronze,  probably 
the  handle  of  a  cup,  and  a  fragment  of  "  Samian  "  ware, 
the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  found  on  this  site.  North 
of  the  apse  lies  the  eastern  corridor  (iv)  paved  with  red 
tesserae  to  a  width  of  3  feet  9  inches ;  to  the  west  of  this 
a  chamber  (iii)  where,  Mr.  Hope  has  suggested,  there  may 
have  been  a  staircase  to  an  upper  story. 

In  1910  I  cut  out  the  south-west  corner  of  the  villa, 
a  mass  of  flints  now  clamped  together  by  huge  roots, 
and  discovered  the  southern  entrance.  I  then  settled 
the  position  of  the  south-east  angle,  and  7  feet  6  inches 
northwards  found  in  the  east  wall  an  entrance  with  a 
central  block  of  flints  and  cement.  The  work  in  this  quarter 
was  especially  severe,  as  one  had  to  cut  one's  way  through 
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a  tangled  mass  of  flints  and  knotted  roots  some  half  a  foot 
thick. 

The  south  wall  was  now  at  last  dug  out  from  end  to 
end,  its  length  being  43  feet.  The  west  wall  measured 
only  37  feet,  while  the  east  and  the  north  were  41  feet, 
a  divergence  accounting  for  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
villa. 

The  north-west  angle  is  faced  with  dressed  sandstone. 
The  other  angles  are  too  much  ruined  to  show  any  such 
provision. 

Of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  east  wall  only  the 
foundation  is  left,  like  a  threshold,  so  there  may  have 
been  an  entrance  at  this  point.  On  this  wall  I  found 
an  iron  spear-head. 

In  no  part  of  the  building  was  there  discovered  a 
flue-tile  or  a  stokehole.  There  were,  however,  indications 
that  the  walls. of  chamber  i  had  been  continued  to  the 
top  in  flint,  as  was  usually  done  in  the  case  of  a  hypocaust, 
for  portions  of  the  wall  were  still  standing  to  a  height  of 
about  3  feet,  and  were  surrounded  by  masses  of  flints 
which  had  apparently  fallen  from  above.  No  signs  of 
sinking  were  to  be  seen  in  the  mosaic  floor. 

The  north-east  angle  is  close  to  a  ride,  across  which 
lies  a  course  of  large  stones.  These  may  have  formed 
part  of  a  Roman  road,  as  they  are  in  a  line  with  the  path 
over  the  Nore  :  the  width  of  the  layer,  about  8  feet, 
suggests  such  a  road.  In  the  same  direction  at  a 
greater  distance  I  have  examined  a  green  road,  8  feet 
wide,  which  may  well  have  been  Roman,  as  it  is  quite 
hard  under  the  scanty  grass,  so  hard  indeed  that  there 
are  no  wheel-ruts,  and  in  a  short  distance  along  it 
seventeen  large  roots,  without  counting  more  than  one 
of  a  group,  cross  it  above  the  surface.  The  layer  of 
stones  may,  however,  represent  some  connexion  between 
the  villa  and  another  building  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ride.  Of  this  building  I  explored  one  room  which  had 
been  roofed  with  stone  slabs,  though  roof-tiles  also  occurred 
in  it  (fig.  2).  Here  were  found  the  two  blades  of  a  pair 
of  clippers  and  other  implements  of  iron.  The  shape  of 
the  building  suggested  that  it  was  a  bath,  but  in  the 
absence  of  the  usual  pink  cement  lining  I  supposed  it 
might  have  been  the  cottage  of  some  person  employed 
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at  the  villa  to  whom  the  implements  found  would  be 
appropriate.  Mr.  Hope,  however,  suggests  that  it  was 
a  nymphaeum  with  latrine,  and  this  is  probably  right. 
A  large  squared  stone,  apparently  the  base  of  a  gatepost 
or  pillar,  now  lies  in  the  building. 

In  the  following  year  this  chamber  was  further 
excavated.  At  its  southern  extremity  were  found  a 
stout  bronze  reel,  possibly  connected  with  the  working 
of  the  doors,  and  some  charred  wood.  The  outside  of 
the  chamber  was  not  completely  examined  on  the  west, 
and  it  may  have  been  connected  with  additional  rooms, 
as  mortar  and  firmly  packed  flints  were  found  in  that 
direction. 


FIG.    2.       PLAN    OF    NYMPHAEUM. 
Scale  1 6  feet  =  i  inch 


In  a  meadow  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  Roman 
villa  stands  a  house  called  "  Great  Busto,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  smaller  "  Little  Busto "  close  at  hand.  On 
first  hearing  this  somewhat  remarkable  name,  I  was  struck 
with  its  Roman  sound ;  bustum  (stem  busto)  being  an 
ordinary  Latin  word  denoting  first  a  spot  where  a  corpse 
was  burnt,  and  then  a  burial-place,^  might  well  indicate 
the  last  home  of  those  who  had  lived  in  the  adjacent 
villa.  This  conjecture  was  greatly  strengthened  by  a 
communication  made  to  me  by  a  labourer  who  said  that 
there  was  formerly  a  mound  with  a  tree  on  it  in  Busto 
meadows,   between  the  pond  and  the  plantation.     The 


*  So  "  tf^  hmta  Gallica,  a  place  in  Rome  where  the  Gauk  were  buried."     See  Key's 
Latin  Dictionary^  under  bustum. 
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earth  of  the  mound  was  some  time  ago  spread  over  the 
field  and  "  the  foundation  "  of  flints,  i.e.  the  platform 
on  which  the  earthen  mound  stood,  was  sold  to  make 
roads.  He  said  the  men  "  were  afraid,"  and  explained 
that  they  were  afraid  of  this  platform  falling  in,  there 
being  a  hollow  sound  beneath.  This  certainly  suggests 
a  burial-place.  The  meadow  adjoins  Old  House  Lane» 
and  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  bury  their  dead 
beside  their  roads.  ^ 


^  My  thankt  arc  due  to  Mr.  George  Wilder  for  permifluon  to  excayatc  in  Watergate 

Hanger. 
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By  HAROLD  SANDS,  F.S.A. 

Actuated  no  doubt  by  a  desire  to  make  the  most  of 
his  resources  by  cutting  down  expenses,  when  heavily  in 
debt  to  various  associated  companies  of  foreign  merchants, 
the  king  soon  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  custody 
of  the  wild  beasts  might  safely  be  entrusted  to  an 
Englishman  at  a  lower  rate  of  pay,  thus  enabling  the 
more  highly  remunerated  foreigner  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Before  the  appointment  in  1370  of  William  de  Garderoba 
the  Patent  Roll  of  1341  ^  contains  an  entry  dated 
1 6th  October  of  the  appointment  of  "  Robert  son  of 
John  le  Bowyer  of  Donecastre,  to  have  the  custody  of  the 
king's  lions  and  leopards  at  the  Tower  of  London  during 
pleasure,  videlicet  one  lion,  one  lioness,  one  leopard,  and 
two  whelps  of  the  lioness,  receiving  daily  for  his  own 
wages  6d.  [just  half  the  amount  paid  to  his  foreign  pre- 
decessor] and  for  the  sustenance  of  each  whelp  4d.  and 
for  that  of  the  other  beasts  6d.  a  day ;  as  Berengar 
Daragoun  (who  until  lately  held  this  office)  had  it.  By 
the  king's  mandate  in  pursuance  addressed  to  the  treasurer 
and  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer  at  Westminster." 

For  some  years  Robert  de  Donecastre  appears  to  have 
given  satisfaction  in  his  office,  for  in  1345  we  find  him 
accepted  as  one  of  the  "  mainpernors  "  or  bails  for  John 
Aunsel,  who  had  been  captured  in  Brittany  by  the  king's 
order  for  certain  contempts  and  trespasses,  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London.     Robert  and  four  other 


*  The  fint  part  of  this  paper  appeared  in  ■  Patent  Roll,    14  Edward    III,  m.    3, 

the  Archaeological  Journal,  bdx,  161-172.  pp.  301,  302. 
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men  came  forward  to  give  security  that  he  would  "  stand 
to  right  to  answer  for  the  above  oflFences,  and  that  he 
would  not  cross  the  seas  out  of  England  without  the  king's 
special  licence,"  and  their  bail  being  apparently  con- 
sidered as  quite  adequate,  an  order  to  set  John  Aunsel  at 
liberty  was  sent  to  the  "  keeper  ''  of  the  Tower  of  London 
by  the  king.  ^  Shortly  after  this  episode  Robert  suddenly 
emerges  in  a  somewhat  questionable  condition  of  notoriety  : 
doubtless  he  had  acquired  a  wider  knowledge  of  life  and 
its  possibilities  in  those  legal  circles  among  which  he 
had  so  recently  figured,  and  he  may  have  even  come  to 
consider  himself  as  in  some  respects  quite  a  privileged 
individual,  for  even  as  the  old  adage  tells  us  that 
"  familiarity  breeds  contempt,"  so  his  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  law  may  have  led  him  to  despise  and  defy  it, 
as  will  presently  be  seen.  Whether  his  reprehensible 
conduct  was  due  to  that,  or  the  same  bad  old  custom 
of  allowing  the  payments  due  to  him  for  his  wages  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  animals  entrusted. to  his  care  to  fall 
into  arrears,  as  in  the  case  of  his  predecessor,  is  not  stated. 
However  on  29th  March,  1346,  the  king,  being  then 
at  Westminster,  directs  the  chancellor  to  send  to  the 
sheriffs  of  London  an  order  to  supersede  by  a  mainprise^ 
the  king's  writ  directing  them  to  attach  the  body  of  Robert 
de  Donecastre,  as  the  king  had  ordered  them  to  do  so  at  the 
suit  of  Richard  de  Kent  of  London,  a  taverner,  so  that 
they  should  bring  Robert  before  the  king  15  days  before 
Easter  to  answer  the  said  Richard  for  robbery  and  breach 
of  the  peace.  But  he  being  deputed  by  the  king  for  the 
custody  of  his  lions  in  the  Tower  of  London  from  which 
he  cannot  depart,  he  (Robert)  has  found  in  the  chancery 
Hugh  de  Donecastre  and  Richard  de  Donecastre  (probably 
his  relations),  William  de  Wakefeld,  Richard  de  Denton 
of  the  county  of  York,  John  de  Aulton  of  London, 
and  Edmund  Sauvage  of  the  county  of  Derby,  who 
have  mainperned  ^  to  have  him  before  the  king  on  the  said 
day  to  answer  Richard."* 


^  Close  Roll,   10  Edward    III,  part  2,  '  Mtfinp^ff^  is  the  former  legal  definition 

m.  2d.  of  **that  which  may  be  held  to  bail." 

*  Close  Roll,  20  Edward    III,  m.   nd, 
*  Mainprise  is  an  old  law  term  for  bail.       p.  61. 
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On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  1513  the 
offices  of  constable  of  the  Tower  and  keeper  of  the 
lions  became  vacant,  and  upon  19th  March  in  that 
year  the  king  granted  the  vacant  office  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell,  knight  of  the  body  and  treasurer  of  the 
royal  household,  with  the  usual  fee  of  100  marks  by  the 
year,^  but  upon  this  occasion  the  office  of  the  keeper 
of  the  lions  did  not  pass  with  the  constableship,  but 
was  bestowed  by  another  grant  dated  14th  April,  1513, 
upon  James  Worsley,  groom  of  the  wardrobe,  together 
with  the  custody  of  the  other  wild  beasts  then  at  the 
Tower,  with  the  usual  fee  and  the  premises  and  allowances 
appointed  for  them;  but  subsequently  the  keepers  seem 
to  have  been  appointed  by  the  constables.^  On  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovell  he  was  succeeded  in  May, 
1524,  by  Sir  William  Kingeston,  knight  of  the  body, 
with  a  fee  of  j^ioo  per  annum,®  under  whom  Worsley 
apparently  retained  his  office,  for  in  the  accounts  of  the 
royal  household  he  is  entered  as  one  of  the  king's  servants 
with  a  yearly  wage  of  ^18  5s.  od.  with  an  allowance  of 
6d.  a  day  each  for  two  lions  and  three  leopards,  *  which 
evidently  then  constituted  the  entire  collection.  The 
bad  old  custom,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  con- 
tinued to  prevail.  Payments  not  only  for  wages  but  for 
the  various  alterations,  repairs,  and  other  works  which 
were  from  time  to  time  carried  out  at  the  Tower,  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  arrears,  and  the  incessant  delays  in 
making  payments  were  worthy  of  that  remarkable 
institution,  the  Circumlocution  Office.  That  the  case 
of  Ralph  de  Sandwyco  was  by  no  means  an  isolated  one 
is  evident  from  the  following  entries  in  the  contemporary 
records.  In  August,  1339,  ^^^  chancellor  orders  "John 
de  Flete,  receiver  of  the  king's  moneys  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  to  pay  to  William  le  Gyvour  the  arrears  of  his 
accustomed  wages  for  the  time  when  he  was  in  the  king's 
service  at  the  Tower  in  making  engines  and  springalds."  ^ 

*  Patent   Roll,    4  Henry    VIII,   p.   2,  *  ibid.  "  The  Royal  Houtchold,"  January, 
m.  24.                                                                   1526,  p.  869. 

'  ibid.  p.  2,  m.  27. 

*  Letters    and    Papen,     Foreign     and  '  Close    Roll,    13   Edward   III,   m.    19, 
Domestic,   Henry  VIII,   vol.  iv,   part    i,       p.  179. 

granu  in  May,  1524.    No.  28,  s.b.  p.  169. 
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On  20th  December  in  the  same  year  we  find  the  chancellor 
writing  to  the  treasurer  and  chamberlains  an  order  "  to 
account  with  Nicholas  de  la  Beche,  constable  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  for  the  wages  of  20  men-at-arms  and 
50  archers  whom  the  king  directed  him  to  place  at  the 
Tower,  and  to  pay  him  what  they  find  to  be  due  to  him, 
as  the  king  has  ordered  them  to  pay  these  men  wages 
for  the  time  while  they  shall  stay  in  the  Tower  (as  a  part 
of  its  regular  garrison),  whereof  they  have  hitherto  done 
nothing  as  the  king  has  learned^^  In  October,  1336, 
the  king,  then  at  Leicester,  writes  to  the  sheriff  of  Essex 
an  order  "upon  sight  of  these  presents  to  cause  all  the 
timber  for  the  repairs  of  the  houses  and  buildings  of  the 
Tower  of  London  purveyed  (from  the  woods)  at  Havering- 
atte-Boure  to  be  taken  to  the  Tower,  and  delivered  to 
the  constable,  or  to  him  who  supplies  his  place  there."* 
Six  weeks  later  the  king,  then  at  Stirling  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  Scottish  campaign,  again  writes  to  the  sheriff  of 
Essex  an  order  "  without  making  further  excuse  or  delay 
to  cause  the  timber  already  mentioned  to  be  taken 
to  the  Tower  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  king's  previous 
order,  which  he  has  neglected  to  observe^  so  that  the  said 
works  which  the  king  ordered  to  be  done  before  a  certain 
day  may  not  be  retarded  by  reason  of  his  negligence, 
whereby  the  king  may  he  obliged  to  punish  himJ^^  On 
13th  November  the  king  writes  from  Stirling  an  order 
to  the  sheriffs  of  London  to  cause  those  200  quarters  of 
sea  coal*  and  100  quarters  of   charcoal  and  15  cartloads 


^  Close    Roll,   13   Edward  III,   m.    lo,  which   mentions  "  In   the  coUiery  in  the 

p.  313.  vill  of  Traviraent  of  fixed  rent  46s.  8d.'* 

'  CloseRoU,  loEdwardlll,  m.  15,  p.613.  this  being  at  Tranent   in  the   county   of 

'ibid.  m.  10,  p.  631.  Haddington    near   Prettonpans,    in    which 

^  No  mention  is  made  of  coal  as  distin-  neighbourhood  coal  is  still  being  worked. 

guished  from  charcoal  until  the  time  of  In  the  year  1307  the  nobles  and  commons 

Henry  II.     In  1239  Heniy  III  granted  a  assembled    in    parliament    represented    to 

charter  to  the  freemen  of  Newcastle-upon-  the  king  that  the    burning  of  coal  was  a 

Tjnt  by  which  they  obtained  liberty  to  dig  public  nuisance  as  it  corrupted  the  air  by 

for  "  cole  "  and  subsequently  we  read  of  its  smoke  and  noxious  vapours,  to  which 

"  sea  coal "  being  carried  to  London.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  later,  and  a 

The  use  of  sea  coal   (so  called  from  its  commission   was   issued   with    powers    to 

transport  by  sea)  was  already    becoming  punish  delinquents  by  fines  and  destruction 

common,  but  the  earliest  reference   to  a  of  their  furnaces   and  kilns,  but  despite 

collieiy  known  to  me  occurs  in  an  inquisi-  this  strong  opposition  coal  continued  to 

tion  touching  the  succession  to  Elena  de  la  be  used ;  indeed,  but  a  few  years  later  it  had 

Zouche  in  Scotland  under  a  writ  directed  become  an  inmate  of  the  royal  palace,  ten 

to    the   sheri£F    of     Berwick-upon-Tweed,  shillings  having  been  expended  upon  coal 

dated  20th  August,  1296,  or  25  Edward  I,  for  use  at  the  king's  coronation. 
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of  lead,  10,000  of  iron  (Spanish  ?)  (probably  in  osmunds), 
200  garbs  (sheaves  or  bundles)  of  laths  (for  roofing  ?), 
and  1,000  spears  which  the  king  ordered  him  {sic)  to  buy 
and  purvey,  and  deliver  to  Nicholas  de  la  Beche,  constable 
of  the  Tower,  to  be  bought  and  purveyed  without  delay 
if  this  has  not  already  been  done  and  to  be  carried  to  the 
Tower  to  be  delivered  by  indenture  to  Thomas  de  Stapilford, 
clerk  of  the  king's  works  there,  for  the  munition  of  the 
Tower.  ^  There  appears  to  have  been  some  little  delay 
in  the  execution  of  this  order,  for  on  6th  May,  1337,  the 
king,  then  at  Dunstable,  writes  as  follows :  "  Whereas 
the  king  lately  ordered  the  sheriffs  of  London  under  the 
great  seal  to  buy  and  purvey  200  quarters  of  sea  coal, 
100  quarters  of  charcoal,  15  cartloads  of  lead,  200  sheaves 
of  stakes  {sic),  1,000  lances  and  10  miliaria  of  iron  (whether 
by  weight  or  number  is  not  stated,  but  it  would  be 
imported  iron,  most  probably  Spanish),  to  be  delivered 
to  the  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  if  these  were 
not  then  bought  and  purveyed,  to  cause  them  to  be 
carried  to  the  Tower  and  delivered  by  indenture  to  Thomas 
de  Stapilford,  clerk  of  the  king's  works  there,  for  the 
munition  of  the  said  Tower,  and  William  de  Brikelesworth 
and  John  Norton,  sheriffs  of  London,  by  virtue  of  that 
order  delivered  to  the  said  Thomas  100  quarters  of  sea 
coal  costing  ^6  13s.  4d.  10  miliaria  of  iron  costing  ^^25, 
30  sheaves  of  stakes  costing  20s.  and  10  cartloads  of. 
lead  costing  ^32  3s.  4d.  and  also  incurred  divers  costs 
of  purveying  the  said  premises,  and  of  carrying  them 
to  divers  places,  which  amount  to  the  sum  of  23s.  7d.  as 
appears  by  one  part  of  an  indenture  under  the  seal  of  Thomas 
which  the  sheriffs  have  in  their  possession,  the  king  orders 
the  treasurer  and  barons  (of  the  exchequer)  to  view 
the  said  order  and  indenture  and  if  they  find  this  to  he  so 
to  cause  the  sheriffs  to  have  due  allowance  in  the  ferm 
of  the  city  of  London  for  the  costs  reasonably  incurred 
by  them  therein,  and  receiving  from  them  the  king's 
writ  and  the  indenture  aforesaid."^  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  foregoing  that  if  the  treasurer  and  other  officials  of 
the  exchequer  could  find  any  irregularity,  no  matter  how 


1  CXont    Roll,  10  Edward    III,   m.    9,  *  Close  Roll,  11  Edward    III.  m.   18, 
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small  or  trifling,  such  as  demurring  to  any  one  of  the  items 
of  the  "  reasonable  expenses "  incurred,  they  could  refuse 
to  find  "  a  true  bill "  or,  in  other  words,  to  pass  the 
accounts,  and  so  interpose  wellnigh  interminable  delays 
not  merely  in  the  actual  payment  but  in  the  settlement 
of  the  necessary  accounts  preliminary  thereto.  In  the 
case  of  a  monarch  so  deeply  indebted  as  Edward  III  then 
was  to  his  Florentine  bankers,  the  house  of  the  Bardi,^ 
this  conduct,  as  calculated  to  postpone  payment  indefinitely, 
would  doubtless  be  reckoned  as  good  service  to  the  Crown, 
though  by  no  means  calculated  to  enhance  its  credit  or 
to  promote  any  desire  to  have  transactions  with  it  among 
the  trading  community  in  general. 

On  nth  July,  1338,  the  king,  prior  to  his  departure 
for  the  French  war,  had  appointed  his  eldest  son  Edward 
(not  yet  created  prince  of  Wales)  guardian  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  absence,  and  on  20th  July  the  following  letter 
was  written  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds :  "  The  king  to  the 
treasurer  and  chamberlains.  Whereas  the  king  has  ordained 
that  Edward  duke  of  Cornwall  and  earl  of  Chester  (whom 
he  has  appointed  keeper  of  England  while  he  himself 
is  in  the  parts  beyond  the  sea  for  the  defence  of  the  realm 
and  the  rights  of  his  crown)  shall  stay  at  the  Tower  of 
London  as  shall  seem  good  to  him  and  his  council,  the 
king  wishes  the  Tower  to  be  provided  (as  an  additional 
garrison)  with  20  men-at-arms  and  50  archers,  also  50 
tuns  of  wine,  500  quarters  of  malt,  700  quarters  of  wheat, 
100  quarters  of  beans  and  the  same  of  peas,  20  tuns  of 
great  and  small  salt,  200  quarters  of  sea  coal,  and  what 
may  be  necessary  of  timber  and  planks  for  making 
brattishes  about  the  Tower,  and  such  iron,  steel,  lead, 
(long)  bows,  crossbows,  arrows,  quarrels,  and  armour, 
as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  Tower,  and 
that  whenever  it  is  necessary  more  victuals  shall  be  pro- 
cured and  provided  by  the  advice  of  the  chancellor,  the 
treasurer,  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  and  others  of  the 
council,  and  delivered  to  the  receiver  there.     The  king 


*  When  the  Bardi  failed  in  1345  the  they  had  as  security  orders  on  the 
king  vras  indebted  to  them  to  the  extent  collectors  of  customs  at  Sandwich  and 
of    1,000)000    golden    guldens,  for   which       Southampton. 
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orders  the  treasurer  and  chamberlains  to  cause  all  the 
victuals  specified  above  to  be  purveyed  without  any  delay, 
taken  to  the  Tower,  and  delivered  to  the  receiver  there 
by  indenture,  and  to  pay  reasonable  wages  to  the  said 
men-at-arms  and  archers  when  they  are  placed  in  the 
Tower  for  its  defence  according  to  the  said  advice  "  (by 
privy  seal).^  Ten  days  later  there  is  a  further  order  to 
Nicholas  de  la  Beche,  constable  of  the  Tower,  "  to  cause 
20  men-at-arms  and  50  archers,  with  whom  the  king 
wished  the  Tower  to  be  garrisoned,  to  be  placed  there  for 
its  safe  keeping,  and  to  stay  there  continuously  or  by 
turns  as  he  shall  see  fit,  and  the  king  has  ordered  the 
treasurer  and  chamberlains  to  pay  wages  to  those  men- 
at-arms  and  archers  when  they  shall  be  there  "  (by  privy 
seal).  ^ 

In  1340  the  chancellor  is  again  writing  an  order  to 
the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer  to  "  allow 
£1^  5s.  od.  to  master  William  de  Hurle,  the  king's  carpenter, 
in  the  sum  which  is  found  to  be  owing  to  him  for  his 
robe  and  wages,  as  the  king  upon  the  ist  of  June,  1336, 
appointed  the  said  William  to  be  chief  carpenter  at  the 
Tower  of  London  for  life,  and  also  chief  surveyor  of  all 
works  pertaining  to  the  ofiice  of  the  carpentry  in  the 
Tower,  and  in  all  the  other  castles  of  the  king  this  (the 
south)  side  Trent,  and  to  ordain  in  those  castles  the  things 
which  pertain  to  that  ofiice,  receiving  yearly  a  robe  becoming 
his  estate,  and  I2d.  a  day  for  his  daily  wages,  and  he  has 
now  besought  the  king  to  order  such  allowance  and 
payment  of  his  wages  to  be  made  to  him  as  he  is  bound 
to  the  king  in  the  sum  of  ^^14  5s.  od.  for  money  received 
by  him  for  carrying  a  certain  great  engine  from  the  Tower 
to  (the  siege  of)  Dunbar  castle  in  Scotland,  for  his 
reasonable  expenseSy  and  the  other  necessary  expenses  of 
the  men  with  him  by  his  account  duly  rendered  at  the 
exchequer  (by  order  of  the  chancellor  upon  8th  May,  1339), 
nevertheless  his  robe  and  wages  are  in  arrear  to  him  for  two 
years  and  moreP^  In  addition  to  the  order  of  the  chan- 
cellor as  to  master  William's  accounts  there  is  on  loth 


1  Clotc   Roll,    12   Edward   III,   m.   22,  *  Close  Roll,    13   Edward   III,   m.    47, 

p.  445.  p.  349- 
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February,  1339,  a  warrant  to  the  exchequer  "to  pay 
to  John  Crabbe,  who  is  going  abroad  in  the  king's  service, 
j^23  19s.  I  id.  wages  and  expenses  due  to  him  for  surveying 
the  construction  of  engines  and  *hourds'  at  the  siege 
of  the  castle  of  Dunbar."  Tested  by  the  guardian  (of 
England,  the  duke  of  Cornwall),  at  Kennington  palace.  ^ 
This  man  appears  to  have  superintended  the  construction 
of  projectile  engines  and  to  have  worked  with  de  Hurle, 
who  was  probably  employed  in  making  the  massive 
wooden  frames  for  them,  as  on  isth  March,  1341,  the 
king  orders  Bartholomew  de  Burghersh,  keeper  of  the 
forests  this  side  Trent,  to  deliver  to  John  Crabbe,  ap- 
pointed to  make  certain  engines  and  hoardings  for  the  war, 
and  to  master  William  de  Hurel,  the  king's  chief  carpenter, 
for  timber  in  the  king's  forests  and  woods  for  the  said 
engines  and  hoardings  (hourdes),  to  be  taken  by  the  view 
of  two  lawful  men  of  those  parts.  ^ 

A  further  insight  into  the  forcible  manner  in  which 
workmen  were  detained  for  the  service  of  the  king  is 
afforded  by  an  order  from  Sheen,  dated  25th  March,  1341, 
and  addressed  to  William  de  Edyngton,  receiver  of  all 
the  subsidy  of  the  ninth  in  all  the  counties  this  (south) 
side  of  Trent,  directing  him  to  pay  to  John  Crabbe,  whom 
the  .king  has  appointed  to  make  certain  engines  and 
hoardings  for  the  war,  and  to  the  carpenters  and  other 
workmen  whom  the  king  has  directed  him  to  arrest  for  these 
worksj  their  reasonable  wages  as  shall  be  agreed  between 
the  receiver  and  the  said  John  Crabbe.^  In  September, 
1338,  the  king  writes  from  Windsor  directing  William 
Trussell,  escheator  this  side  Trent,  to  pay  to  Walter  de 
Weston,  clerk  of  the  king's  works  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
j^30  upon  his  expenses  in  repairing  the  walls  of  the  said 
Tower,  and  the  making  of  springalds,  (long)  bows,  and 
crossbows  {balistarum),  and  other  things  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  said  Tower,  which  sum  the  king  had 
already  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  Walter  by  the  treasurer 
and  chamberlains,  notwithstanding  which  it  is  not  paid 


»  Close  Roll,  13  Edward  III.  m.  45,  p.  1.  '  ibid.  m.  25,  p.  49. 
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to  him  as  may  fully  appear  by  a  bill  of  the  treasurer  delivered 
in  the  chancery.^ 

At  this  time  Edward  was  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch 
of  straitened  circumstances  owing  to  his  foreign  loans  for 
carrying  on  his  wars  in  Scotland  and  abroad,  and  his 
foreign  money-lenders,  the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi  of  Florence, 
had  begun  to  press  for  repayment.  Two  years  before, 
writing  from  Perth  on  15th  July,  1336,  the  king  had 
sent  the  following  order  to  Nicholas  de  la  Beche,  constable 
of  the  Tower :  "  To  cause  the  gates  of  the  Tower  to  be 
closed  from  setting  of  the  sun  to  the  rising  of  the  same, 
and  to  take  oath  from  the  officers,  ministers,  and  others 
dwelling  in  the  Tower  for  the  safe  keeping  thereof,  to 
conduct  themselves  well  and  faithfully  in  that  custody, 
and  not  to  leave  the  Tower  at  night  (of  which  more  later) 
without  licence,  as  was  hitherto  wont  to  be  done,  as  on 
account  of  certain  news  which  had  come  to  his  ears,  the 
king  ordered  Nicholas  to  cause  the  Tower  to  be  safely 
guarded,  and  to  cause  such  diligence  to  be  applied  in  the 
custody  of  the  walls,  gates,  and  other  places  thereof  that 
no  damage  may  happen  thereto  by  reason  of  any  crafty 
deceit  or  attack  of  the  king's  enemies  by  day  or  by  night, 
and  now  the  king  has  been  informed  that  notwithstanding 
this  said  order,  divers  officers,  ministers,  and  others  dwelling 
in  the  Tower  as  aforesaid  go  into  the  city  of  London 
and  to  other  places,  often  by  night,  and  often  after  sunset 
remain  there  at  will."  ^  At  the  same  time  the  king  wrote 
to  the  constable  of  Carisbrooke  castle  and  to  the  governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  directing  them  in  similar  terms  to 
display  greater  watchfulness,  as  the  French  had  actually 
landed  and  burned  Portsmouth  and  several  villages  in  its 
vicinity  and  further  descents  were  to  be  expected.  The 
duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  council  ordered  springalds, 
quarrels,  lances,  cross  and  longbows  and  arrows  to  be 
sent  out  from  the  stores  in  the  Tower  of  London,  directed 
the  walls  of  Winchester  to  be  repaired,  and  forbade  the 
inhabitants  of  Southampton  to  leave  the  town,  ordering 


1  CloM   Roll,    iz  Edward  III,  m.     13,  *  Close  Roll,  10   Edward  III,  m.  2od^ 
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all  who  were  absent  to  return  thither  immediately.^ 
Notwithstanding  the  above  warning  Nicholas  de  la  Beche 
seems  to  have  continued  his  neglect  of  the  duties  of  the 
important  office  he  held  and  to  have  relied  for  safety 
in  so  doing  on  the  departure  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall  and 
his  council  from  the  Tower  and  on  the  king's  absence  in 
Flanders,  but  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  unexpected  happened 
without  warning,  and  he  was  caught  napping.  Unable 
to  obtain  supplies  either  of  money  or  wool  to  satisfy  the 
clamorous  demands  of  his  foreign  creditors,  in  spite  of 
repeated  letters  to  the  council  in  England,  the  king  was 
finally  reduced  "  to  steal  away  privately,"  and  so  to  evade 
his  creditors  by  the  pitiable  expedient  of  running  away 
from  them,  like  the  ordinary  absconding  bankrupt  of 
more  modern  times,  but  on  this  occasion  the  king  left 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  earl  of  Derby,  in  pawn  for  his  debts.  ^ 
Quitting  Ghent  one  day  on  pretext  of  taking  exercise, 
he  hurried  secretly  and  with  but  a  small  escort  to  Sluys, 
where  he  and  the  queen  embarked  for  England,  and  after 
a  stormy  voyage  of  three  days  and  nights  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  up  which  he  sailed  and  landed 
quite  unexpectedly  at  the  Tower  late  in  the  evening  of 
30th  November,  1340.^  As  might  be  supposed,  his 
sudden  arrival,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  took  all 
by  surprise.  The  king  was  furious  on  finding  that  despite 
his  express  injunctions  the  Tower  was  left  quite  unguarded, 
and  its  constable  absent,  "  for  when  he  enquired  for  Sir 
Nicholas  de  la  Beche,  the  under-constable  fell  upon  his 
knees  at  the  king's  feet,  and  said  *  Sire,  he  is  out  of  town.' 
Thereupon  the  king  became  even  more  enraged,  and 
commanded  that  all  the  doors  throughout  the  Tower 
should  be  instantly  opened  so  that  he  himself  might 
see  all  things  that  were  within  the  Tower,  and  having  done 
so  he  further  commanded  the  mayor  of  London,  Andrew 
Aubrey,  to  be  sent  for,  and  when  he  came  before  the 
king,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  saluted  him,  and  the 
king  commanded  him  to  rise  and  under  pain  of  losing 
life  and  limb  to  bring  before  him  that  same  night  without 
receiving  any  respite  the  lord  de  Wake,  Sir  John  de  Stonore, 

^  Rjmer  :    Foedera.  ii,  pp.    1070-1071  ;       England,  Edmund  Howe*$  edition  of  1641) 
1076-1078.  p.  237. 

*  Stowc'i     Chronicle     (or    Annals      of  '^  Rymer :    Foedera,  ii,  p.  1141. 
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Sir  William  de  la  Pole,  Sir  John  de  Polteneye,  Sir  Richard 
de  Wyleby,  master  John  de  Saint  Paul,  master  Henry 
de  Stratford,  cousin  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
master  Michael  Wathe,  and  Sir  John  de  Thorp  ;  and  all 
these  being  taken  the  same  night  by  the  mayor  and  the 
king's  Serjeants  were  brought  to  the  king  at  the  Tower, 
and  by  his  command  were  cast  •  into  separate  prisons, 
each  man  by  himself  and  having  each  a  keeper  for  his 
safe  custody ;  and  on  the  morrow  the  king  gave  further 
order  that  Sir  Nicholas  de  la  Beche,  the  then  constable 
of  the  Tower,  and  also  Sir  John  de  Molins,  should  be 
sought  for  and  brought  to  him  wherever  they  might 
be  found.  Sir  Nicholas  was  found  and  brought  to  the 
king,  but  Sir  John  de  Molins  took  to  flight,  and  the  king 
confiscated  all  his  goods  and  took  possession  thereof,  but 
touching  Sir  Nicholas  de  la  Beche  he  was  by  the  king's 
order  deprived  of  his  ofiice  of  constable  and  remanded 
by  way  of  punishment  to  strait  prison  in  the  castle  of 
Tickhill  in  Yorkshire,  there  to  bethink  himself  upon  his 
heinous  disobedience  and  to  abide  the  king's  pleasure 
until  such  time  as  the  king  considered  he  was  purged  of 
his  offence,  and  Sir  Robert  de  Dalton  was  appointed  as 
constable  of  the  Tower  in  his  room,  while  of  the  other 
prisoners  some  were  sent  to  the  castles  of  Corfe,  Caerphilly, 
Devizes,  Nottingham,  Somerton  and  Windsor,  while 
Sir  John  de  Thorp,  Sir  John  Chardelowe  and  master 
John  de  Saint  Paul  remained  close  prisoners  at  the  Tower."  ^ 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  consternation  of  all  concerned 
at  the  king's  unexpected  return  :  with  so  many  arrests 
to  be  made,  that  night  must  have  been  a  busy  one  and 
long  remembered  in  the  city,  owing  to  the  disturbance 
caused  by  the  numerous  parties  of  armed  men  traversing 
the  dark  streets  with  flaring  torches  in  search  of  the 
various  delinquents.  The  mayor  himself  cannot  have 
felt  very  comfortable  when  reflecting  that  his  own  free- 
dom from  imprisonment,  if  not  worse,  depended 
upon  his  success  in  arresting  the  delinquents.  The 
members  of  the  council,  by  sending  false  information 
about  the  delay  in  the  collection  of  the  tenths  that  had 
been  granted,  and  by  failing  to  remit  either  money  or 

^  Riley,  7be  French  Chronicle  of  London  j  283-285. 
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wool  as  security  for  his  more  pressing  creditors,  had  aroused 
the  king's  indignation,  and  richly  merited  the  severe 
punishment  which  his  anger  led  him  so  promptly  to  inflict 
upon  all,  irrespective  of  rank,  ecclesiastical  dignity,  or 
the  judicial  ermine. 

During  the  middle  ages  whales  appear  to  have  frequented 
the  North  sea,  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  the  English 
Channel,  then  called  "  the  Narrow  Seas."  They  were 
of  course  valued  for  their  oil,  and  the  flesh  when  salted 
was  considered  as  so  great  and  costly  a  delicacy  that  it 
was  reserved  for  the  tables  of  royalty  and  those  of  the 
highest  rank,  or  for  great  feasts  on  very  special  occasions. 
When  captured  near  the  coast  or  driven  on  shore,  whales, 
together  with  sturgeon,  porpoise  and  grampus,  were 
known  as  "  royal  fishes,"  and,  no  matter  where  or  by 
whom  taken,  were  all  reckoned  as  the  property  of  the 
sovereign  in  consideration  of  his  protecting  peaceful 
merchants  and  other  seafarers  with  his  navy  from  attacks 
of  pirates  and  sea  robbers.  In  connexion  with  the  whale 
a  most  wonderful  legend  has  been  evolved,  which  states 
that  upon  the  occasion  of  any  whale  being  driven  on 
shore  or  captured  at  sea  the  head  and  body  went  to  the 
king,  the  tail  being  reserved  for  the  queen  in  order  that 
she  might  have  the  whalebone  for  her  stays.  ^ 

Unfortunately  this  remarkable  statement  only  serves 
to  display  its  inventor's  ignorance  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  whale,  for  the  so-called  "  whalebone  "  or  baleen 
is  found  not  in  the  whale's  tail,  but  in  its  mouth. 
Although  the  custom  of  tight  lacing  was  certainly  in 
existence  during  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  or  Henry  I, 
yet  the  use  of  whalebone  for  stiffening  stays  only  dates 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  ^  Whale, 
sturgeon,  porpoise  and  grampus,  when  taken  at  sea,  or 
embayed  and  driven  ashore  on  the  coast,  were  claimed 
at  once  as  a  droit  of  the  Crown,  and  as  such  were  generally 
taken  charge  of  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the 
animal  was  taken,  or  in  the  instances  to  which  I  am  about 
to  refer,  by  the  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London.     In 

*  ViolIct-lc-Duc,   Did.    mobilier    fran-  •  Planch*,  History  of  British   Costume^ 

fais,  iii,  p.  262,  b.v.  corset.  ch.  ix,  p.  117,  and  ch.  xvii,  p.  256. 
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1 183,  the  sheriff  of  Dorsetshire  renders,  amongst  other 
accounts,  a  fine  of  half  a  mark  (6s.  8d.  or  about  £S  js.  8d. 
at  present  value)  from  the  men  of  Roger  de  Pole  of  Swanage 
because  they  had  seized  upon  a  whale  [unlawfully].^ 

There  are  numerous  entries  upon  the  Pipe  Rolls 
of  Henry  II  relating  to  the  capture  of  whales  in 
the  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Essex,  London 
and  Middlesex,  Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset  and  Cornwall, 
and  to  their  subsequent  salting  down.  Of  those 
relating  to  London,  to  which  the  salted  whale  seems 
generally  to  have  been  sent,  the  first  occurs  in  the  year 

1 165,  when  I2S.  6d.  is  paid  for  taking  "  crasso  pisce " 
from    London    to    Nottingham.^    The    next    occurs    in 

1 166,  when  a  charge  of  9s.  od.  is  made  for  bringing 
"  crassum  piscem  "  from  Yarmouth  to  London,  while  in 
the  same  year  6s.  od.  was  paid  for  sending  "  crasso  pisce  " 
from  London  to  Clarendon.^  In  1169  there  occurs  an 
entry  for  the  hire  of  ships  conveying  "  crassum  piscem  " 
from  the  castle  of  Swayn  (which  in  this  instance  probably 
is  that  of  Colchester)  to  the  Tower  of  London,  20s.  4d. 
and  for  salting  (salliend'  crassis  piscibus)  at  the  Tower  of 
London  by  the  view  (i.e.  under  the  supervision)  of 
Edward  Blund,  £g  15s.  iid.  So  large  a  sum  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  preceding  item  seems  to  indicate 
that  either  a  very  large  whale  had  been  taken  (perhaps 
a  Sibbald's  rorqual,  which  attains  a  length  of  70  to  85 
feet  with  a  corresponding  bulk)  or  else  that,  from  the 
employment  of  several  ships  to  transport  the  cargoes  of 
whale-beef,  several  smaller  whales,  perhaps  an  entire 
school,  had  been  driven  on  shore  and  killed.* 

In  1 179,  there  occurs  a  further  entry  under  London, 
though  this  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  the  Tower,  of 
80  portions  of  whale-meat,  and  for  its  carriage  "  ad  opus 
regis "  49s.  8d.  and  also  "  paid  for  one  cartload  of 
lampreys  and  whale-beef  ^^8  os.  od.  per  breve  regis."  ^ 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  II  an  entry  in  the  Chronicle  of 
London  tells  us  :  "  Be  it  remembered  that  on  Sunday 
in  the   beginning  of  Lent  a   whale   (hune   baleyne)   was 

'Pipe  Roll,  29  Hcniy  II,  p.  32.  *  Pipe  Roll,  15  Henry  II,  pp.  134,  170. 

•Pipe  Roll,  II  Henry  II,  p.  31. 

•Pipe  Roll,  12  Henry  II,  pp.  17,  130.  •  Pipe  Roll,  26  Henry  II,  p.  150. 
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taken  in  the  Thames  near  to  Greenwich,  being  80  feet  in 
length  and  32  feet  in  girth,"  and  that  as  "  a  royal  fish," 
being  promptly  claimed  for  the  Crown,  "  it  was  brought 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  was  then  cut  up  by  the 
constable,  Sir  John  de  Cromwell,  acting  for  the  king," 
though  probably  not  by  his  own  hands,  for  apart  from 
the  greasy  work  of  "  flensing  "  or  stripping  off  the  blubber 
to  be  rendered  down  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  the 
cutting  up  of  such  a  huge  carcass  was  a  somewhat 
butcherly  business,  and  he  would  doubtless  prefer  to 
employ  his  servants  for  such  an  unpleasant  task.  ^ 
On  the  14th  June,  131 5,  a  payment  is  made  of  20s.  od. 
to  Thomas  Springet,  William  Kempe  and  Edmond  de 
Greenwich,  mariners,  this  money  being  received  by  their 
own  hands  of  the  king's  gift  for  their  labour  in  taking 
a  whale  lately  caught  near  London  Bridge.*  I  hardly 
think  that  these  two  items  can  refer  to  the  same  whale, 
as  setting  aside  the  discrepancy  of  the  two  dates,  the 
king  was  at  Westminster  in  April,  1309,  and  again  in 
1 31 5,  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  would  have  waited  for  six 
years  before  he  rewarded  the  first  set  of  captors. 

Moreover,  unless  the  whale,  like  the  celebrated  bird 
of  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  possessed  the  remarkable  power  of 
being  in  two  places  at  once,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
captured  on  two  different  occasions,  both  near  Greenwich 
and  also  near  London  Bridge,  which  by  water  are  nearly 
five  miles  apart,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  a  curious 
coincidence  that  both  events  should  have  occurred  in 
the  Thames,  in  the  same  reign,  and  with  so  comparatively 
short  an  interval  between  them.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  expression  "  crassis  piscibus " 
invariably  refers  to  whales,  as  it  is  also  used  to  denote 
the  grampus,  a  smaller  cetacean,  which  however  only 
attains  a  length  of  15  to  20  feet,  and  like  its  larger 
brethren  was  valued  chiefly  for  the  oil  it  yielded.  In  a 
corrupted  form  its  old  Italian  name  of  gran  pesce,  or  great 
fish,  frequently  occurs  in  various  later  mediaeval  accounts 
of  household  expenditures  as  craspice,  crospaySy  grapeySy 
grappays,  or  graspeys.     In  the  laws  of  king  Ethelred  it  is 


^  Liber   de   Antiquis   Legibus,     Camden  '  Issue  Roll,  8  Edward  II,  p.  126. 

Soc.  no.  34,  appendix,  p.  251. 
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provided  that  the  men  of  Rouen,  when  coming  to  London 
with  cargoes  of  wine  or  whale-meat,  "  craspice,"  are  to 
give  one  twentieth  part  of  the  said  "  craspice  "  by  way 
of  toU.i 

In  1324  the  Durham  account  rolls  record  a  purchase 
of  28  lbs.  of  "  grapays,"  and  again  for  grapays  purchased 
lod.^  In  the  account  of  the  expeditions  of  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  earl  of  Derby,  to  Prussia  and  the  holy  land 
in  1391-1393?  among  other  necessaries  purchased  in 
England  prior  to  the  journey,  the  clerk  of  the  buttery 
by  the  hands  of  John  Payn  in  1391  pays  for  one  small 
barrel  de  "  crospays  ''  5s.  od.  and  among  the  provisions 
laid  in  at  Venice  as  sea-stock  for  his  voyage  to  Palestine 
in  1392  was  "  uno  cado  de  graspeys  "  costing  11  ducats 
(or  34s.  lod.  English  money).®  In  1489,  on  2nd  February, 
mention  is  made  of  the  capture  "  ageyns  Thornham  (near 
Hunstanton,  Norfolk)  in  the  kynges  streeme  of  a  whalle 
fyssh  leyng  2  fadam  and  a  half  deepe  upon  the  see  by 
Thornham  men  labouring  all  nyght  on  Sunday  nyght 
last  was  and  so  have  sleyn  and  brought  it  too  lande," 
and  Sir  John  Paston's  deputy  wrote  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  capture  (of  which  one  half  went  to  the  lord  high 
admiral)  saying,  "  Syr  the  lawe  cyvylle  seyth  thus,  if 
any  fyssh  ryall  bee  found  on  the  see,  that  is  to  say  whalle 
bales  sturgion  porpeys  or  grapeys,  my  lord  admyrall  shall 
have  the  halvendele.  Syr,  it  is  a  greet  fyssh,  and  a  ryall, 
being  ll  fadam  and  more  of  length  and  2  fadam  of  bygnes 
and  depnes  in  the  mydde  fyssh."* 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  this  occasion  the  writer  was 
careful  to  show  that  while  "  grapeys  "  or  grampus  was  a 
royal  fish,  yet  it  was  something  quite  different  from  whale. 
"  Porpeys "  or  porpoise  was  also  considered  as  a  great 
delicacy.  The  Form  of  Cury  (or  Cookery)  in  1 390  mentions 
"  porpeis  in  broth,"  while  during  the  rebellion  of  Jack 
Cade  in  1450  the  town  of  Lydd  sought  to  propitiate 
him  by  sending  a  "  porpus "  as  a  present  "  in  order  to 
have  his  good  wille."  Being  considered  as  "  fish,"  its 
flesh  formed  a  valuable  adjunct  to  meals  on  Fridays  and 


*  Thorp,  Laws  of  Etbelred,  etc,  i,  3CX).  •  The    Earl     of     Derby's     Expeditions^ 

^  Durbam  Account  RottSy  Surttet  Soc.  vol.       Camden  Soc.  n.t.  vol.  52,  pp.  19,  221. 
99y  p.  42.  *  Paston  Letters,  iii,  no.  906,  p.  347. 
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Other  fast  days.  The  Liber  Cocorum  of  1420  alludes  to 
the  practice  thus  "  to  serve  on  fysshe  day  with  grappays," 
and  in  two  cookery  books  of  1 430  "  on  fysshe  days  crabbe 
or  Cray  fish  and  graspays "  are  directed  to  be  served. 
Meaning  originally  the  fat  fish  on  account  of  its  coating 
of  blubber  which  could  be  rendered  down  into  a  valuable 
oil,  the  word  craspis^  by  a  gradual  process  of  etymological 
alteration  became  gran  pesce  or  great  fish  on  account  of 
its  size,  and  so  finally  assumed  the  modern  form  of  grampus. 
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AN  ACCOUNT   OF  A  FLINT  FACTORY,   WITH  SOME    NEW 
TYPES  OF  FLINTS,  EXCAVATED  AT  PEPPARD  COMMON, 

OXON.i 

By  A.  E.  PEAKE,  M.R.C.S.  L.R.C.P. 

It  is  intended  to  give  in  this  paper  a  brief  account  of 
the  discovery  and  the  yield  of  two  flint  mines  or  factories 
situated  at  Peppard  in  Oxfordshire,  a  small  village  on  the 
Chiltern  hills,  four  miles  from  Henley-on-Thames  and  six 
from  Reading ;  and  to  endeavour  to  fix  the  true  date 
of  these  mines  by  comparison  with  the  other  well-known 
sites  of  similar  character.  It  was  at  the  end  of  January, 
1 91 2,  that  I  first  started  to  excavate,  being  led  to  do  so 
by  finding  in  the  ploughed  field,  below  a  saucer-shaped 
depression  in  the  grass  (site  i),  a  large  quantity  of  roughly 
chipped  flints  suggesting  the  neighbourhood  of  a  flint  factory. 
Encouraged  by  the  results,  at  the  end  of  October,  191 2, 
I  cut  an  experimental  section  in  a  shallow  depression  on 
the  same  slope,  about  forty  yards  to  the  north  of  the  first, 
and  here  was  discovered  the  prolific  factory  site,  which 
will  be  designated  as  no.  2. 

The  specimens  to  be  described  came  from  these  two 
neighbouring  but  distinct  sites,  nos.  I  and  2.  The 
accompanying  map  (fig.  i)  shews  their  position  upon  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  valley  which,  commencing  at  High- 
moor,  forms  the  dip  of  Peppard  common,  and  curves 
to  the  south-east,  to  join  the  main  valley  of  the  Thames 
at  Harpsden.  It  is  carved  out  of  the  upper  chalk  either 
by  ice,  or  by  a  stream  which  may  yet  run  beneath  the  surface. 
The  high  ground  to  the  eastward  above  the  slope  is 
324  feet  above  ordnance  datum  and  is  capped  with  plateau 
gravel,  from  which  are  derived  the  various  extraneous 
rocks  occurring  in  the  different  layers  of  the  two  sites. 

The  dimensions  of  the  two  sites  are  as  follows :    site 
no.  I  is  a  deep  hollow  cup  in  the  grass  on  sloping  ground, 


^  Read  before  the  Institute,  izth  February,  191 3, 
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FIG.    I.      MAP  SHEWING   THE  RELATION    OF   SITES    I    AND   2   TO   PEPPARD    COMMON. 

(i)  Site  I.  (2)  Site  2.  (3  and  4)  Large  chalk-pits  ihcwing  five  to  nz  layers  of  flints  3  feet 
apart.  (5,  6,  9,  10)  circular  cup-shaped  depressions  in  the  grau :  of  these  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
in  the  neighbourhood  may  be  mines  or  old  chalk-piu.  (7)  a  group  of  three  pits,  ranged  round 
a  vallimi  and  ditch.    (8)  broad  vallum  and  ditch,  supposed  to  be  part  of  Grim*s  Ditch. 

In  the  field  below  no.  9  are  numben  of  flakes  and  cores  similar  to  those  found  on  the  slope 
below  sites  i  and  2. 
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measuring  65  feet  by  50  feet.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
gauge  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  chalk  shaft,  but  have 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  iji  feet  over  an  area  of  25  by 
30  feet,  and  have  defined  its  upper  and  lower  sharp 
margins  (figs.  2  and  3.) 

Site  no.  2  is  a  shallow  cup,  higher  up  the  slope  some 
40  yards  to  the  north,  measuring  35  by  65  feet.  The 
actual  floor  of  this  site,  as  far  as  I  have  excavated  it, 
is  42  feet  by  15  feet.  This  site  has  an  average  depth  of 
3i  feet,  with  pockets  extending  into  the  chalk  to  5  feet, 
probably  where  the  flint  was  excavated  (fig.  4). 

In  connexion  with  fig.  3,  which  represents  a  transverse 
section  through  the  centre  of  the  pit  on  site  i,  the 
following  facts  should  be  noted :  (i)  the  upper  flint 
layer  is  not  derived  directly  from  the  chalk,  but  comes 
from  the  plateau  gravel  above  referred  to.  It  is  sub- 
angular,  and  partly  water-worn,  with  lustrous  fractured 
surfaces.  It  is  not  excavated  flint.  In  regard  to  the 
derivation  of  the  layer  of  sandy  gravel  containing  small 
water-worn  flint  and  quartz  pebbles  I  found,  20  feet  to 
the  north  of  the  depression,  a  layer  of  this  gravel  some  3  feet 
in  thickness.  -  It  is  no  doubt  rainwash  derived  from  the 
plateau  gravel. 

(2)  The  two  lower  layers  are  chalk  flints,  many  large 
masses  showing  human  work.  They  probably  represent 
two  periods  of  mining.  The  presence  of  these  chipped 
blocks  negatives  a  theory  that  these  two  layers  were  formed 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  chalky  bands  between  them. 

(3)  The  charcoal  band  shows  where  a  fire  was  kindled 
by  the  miners  before  the  second  period  of  mining. 

(4)  Neither  layer  of  flint  has  any  matrix  except  where 
it  thins  out,  nor  were  any  small  flakes  present  between 
the  large  flint  masses.  This  is  a  curious  point,  for,  as 
will  be  seen  in  fig.  3,  soluble  upper  layers  occur 
in  each  case,  that  above  the  middle  layer  of  flints 
being  a  dense  mass  of  clay  filled  with  flakes.  One  would 
have  expected  the  clay  and  some  of  its  contents  to  have 
filtered  down. 

(5)  Some  clear  proofs  of  disturbance  by  burrowing 
animals  in  the  layers  of  this  pit  affect  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  presence  of  bones  of  domestic  animals  with  imple- 
ments in  the  different  layers.     In  the  upper  band  of  flints, 
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LOWER  CLAY   LAYER 
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Contain!  flints  and  boulders  from  plateau  gravel ;    a 
few  flakes  with  edges  knocked  about. 

Small  pebbles  of  flint  and  quartz ;  no  flakes. 

No  matrix ;  large  subangular  flints  and  boulders  from 

plateau  gravel ;  large  chipped  pieces  and  implements. 
Large  masses  of  chalk  flints. 
Workshop  floor.    [Full  of  flakes  and   splinters  with 

sharp  edges. 
No  matrix ;  large  chalk  flints,  raw  material ;  several 

massive  cores  and  anvils. 
Limited  band  of  charcoal ;  fragment  of  coarse  pottery. 
Some  large  chalk  flints ;  few  implements,  flakes  and  cores 

and  zone  of  shells  (Pomatias  and  Helix  nemoralis). 
Very   few   flints ;   a  few   whitened   flakes   scattered 

through.  Skeleton  of  dog,  1 1^  ft.  Iron  knife,  10}  ft. 

No  matrix  \  large  blocks  of  chalk  flints ;  a  few  cores 
and  flakes. 


FIG.    3.      SITE   I.      TRANSVERSE   SECTION   THROUGH    CENTRE   OF   PIT. 
Nearly  all  the  best  implements  came  from  layers  c  and  d. 


SURFACE   or  CRASS 


SURFACE  SOIL  li  LOAM 


YCLLOWCLAVLiWtR 


RUOen  cuttr  uwcR 


CHALKY  OCBRlS 


t\    Full  of  imchipped  flints ;   one  good  implement  at  base. 
Workshop  floor :  a  dense  layer  of  chipped  pieces,  mostly  woik- 
shop  debris,  running  down  in  pockets  to  the  layer  below. 
Pockets  of  waterwom  gravel ;   large  chipped  flints. 
Unpatinated  chipped  flints  ;  flint  blocks  up  to  18  lbs. 


SOUO    CHALK 


FIG.   4.      SITE  2.      TRANSVERSE  SECTION. 
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wedged  in  between  them,  were  six  or  seven  pieces  of 
hand-made  red  brick  or  tile,  and  in  the  upper  clay  layer 
or  workshop  floor  were  some  pieces  of  thick  mediaeval  glass. 
In  the  chalk  and  clay  layer  at  a  depth  of  ii-J-  feet  was 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  dog,  about  the  size  of  an  Irish 
terrier,  which  will  be  referred  to  later  in  describing  the 
fauna.  One  may,  however,  note  in  passing  that  a  badger 
20  lbs.  in  weight  could  make  a  hole  of  such  a  depth,  quite 
large  enough  for  a  dog  of  this  size  to  pass  down.  In  the 
same  layer  was  an  iron  knife  supposed  to  be  of  sixteenth- 
century  date.  This  knife  is  six  inches  long  with  a  blade 
one  inch  in  breadth,  and  has  a  flattened  tang  3!  inches 
in  length  terminating  in  a  spherical  bone  pommeL  The 
longitudinal  section  (fig.  2)  shows  that  the  thick  bands 
of  large  flints  did  not  reach  the  upper  margin  of  the  chalk 
shaft,  and  thus  the  soft  layers  below  them  could  be  pene- 
trated from  above  without  hindrance. 

An  apparent  floor  of  chalk  was  reached  at  the  depth 
of  13-$-  feet.  Whether  there  is  a  deeper  shaft  as  at  Cissbury 
and  Grime's  Graves,  where  it  sank  to  39  feet  with  galleries 
radiating  from  its  base,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  ascertained 
by  further  excavation. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  transverse  section  through  site  no.  2. 
The  workshop  floor  here  commences  one  foot  below 
the  present  surface.  Chipped  debris  exists  all  through 
the  two  clay  layers,  in  some  places  without  interruption, 
in  others  as  two  distinct  floors  connected  at  irregular 
intervals  with  each  other.  Pockets  of  pebbly  gravel 
occurred  in  the  reddish  loam  largely  iron-stained.  The 
larger  chipped  masses  up  to  18  lbs.  in  weight  were  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  chalk,  and  in  pockets  reaching  to  a 
depth  of  5  feet,  embedded  in  pure  red  or  white  sand. 
It  should  be  specially  noted  that  no  bones  of  domestic 
animals  appeared  on  this  site,  the  only  animal  remains 
being  some  red-deer  horns,  perhaps  used  by  the  miners 
as  picks,  which  were  found  resting  on  the  chalk. 

It  is  possible  that  flint  was  carried  from  site  no.  i  to  be 
chipped  on  this  spot,  but  the  large  chipped  masses  found 
in  pockets  here  suggest  that  the  flint  was  obtained  from  a 
surface  mine.  One  large  block  from  this  site,  with  flakes 
removed  from  most  of  its  surface,  weighs  18  lbs.  and  in 
its  original  condition  would  have  weighed   much   more. 
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Surface  mining,  to  judge  by  the  size  of  the  reconstructed 
blocks,  probably  took  place  in  palaeolithic  times  at  Crayford 
and  Caddington. 

Fired  flints  have  been  found  on  both  the  Peppard  sites. 
They  are  rare  from  site  no.  2  and  of  small  size.  Site  no.  I 
yielded  fired  flints  from  each  layer.  Some  of  globular 
shape  may  have  been  used  as  pot-boilers.  Other  large 
fired  flints  below  the  charcoal  layer  were  probably  the 
remains  of  a  hearth. 

Both  sites  have  yielded  several  cartloads  of  chipped 
material.  As  one  would  expect  from  a  workshop  floor, 
most  are  irregularly  chipped  pieces  from  which  flakes 
have  been  struck,  cores  of  various  sizes,  and  blocks  of 
new  material.  The  waste  irregular  flakes  run  into  many 
thousands,  and  amongst  them  are  numbers  of  implements 
and  "wasters,"  in  all  stages  of  manufacture,  spoiled  by 
flaws  or  ill-directed  blows.  A  quantity  of  nearly  finished 
implements  show  clearly  the  type  of  implement  intended, 
and  on  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  this  would  appear 
to  be  the  Drift  type.  The  only  implements  referable  to 
the  so-called  neolithic  period  are  some  similar  to  the 
Cissbury  specimens,  the  date  of  which  is  called  in  question 
in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Reginald  Smith  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  published  in  Jrchaeologiay  Ixiii.  Some 
implements,  practically  finished,  which  can  be  matched 
with  others  from  the  river  gravels,  are  shown  in  figs.  5,  8, 
9,  12,  23  and  26.  It  seems  incredible  that  these  imple- 
ments merely  show  different  stages  in  the  chipping  of  a 
neolithic  celt. 

The  flint  used  on  both  yites  is  bad,  mixed  with  chert,  and 
full  of  pockets  and  crystals  of  calcite.  The  implements, 
when  first  taken  out,  are  mostly  dark  blue  in  colour,  but 
turn  white  as  they  dry.  The  patina  is  a  very  thin  coating 
and  varies  with  the  composition  of  the  flint  from  a  dead 
white  through  various  shades  of  blue.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  flint  from  site  2  is  a  black  lustrous  band  of  varying 
width  beneath  the  crust,  which  does  not  change  colour 
like  the  rest  of  the  chipped  surface.  It  is  entirely  absent 
in  some  specimens,  but  a  few  pieces  from  the  upper  clay 
layer  of  site  i  have  the  same  peculiarity.  A  good  many 
are  covered  with  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  colour  is  more  variable  on  site   i,   and  in  the 
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upper  clay  layer  appear  flakes  entirely  unpatinated,  with 
others  blue,  or  white,  or  mottled.  The  debris  on  site  2 
in  the  lowest  layer  is  generally  unchanged,  as  are  also 
the  flakes  and  chipped  masses  in  the  dark  band,  at  the 
base  of  the  second  layer  of  flints  in  site  i. 

Iron-staining  is  present  on  both  sites.  Rare  on  site  2, 
it  is  found  in  all  the  layers  of  site  i,  but  to  a  larger  extent 
in  the  loam  and  upper  clay  layers.  It  must  be  due  to 
iron  pyrites,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  plough  never  reached 
these  layers.  The  occurrence  of  silicate  gloss  on  imple- 
ments from  both  sites  (a  feature  in  the  Savernake  specimens) 
is  interesting  because  it  is  supposed  to  denote  very  great 
antiquity.  This  gloss  is  far  more  extensive  on  the  specimens 
from  site  i.  It  is  seen  in  patches,  specks,  and  detached 
lines,  and  is  evenly  distributed  on  the  implements  from 
all  the  layers,  except  the  lowest,  which  I  have  only  slightly 
investigated.  An  irregular  piece  of  flint  from  the  loam 
layer  shows  a  large  patch  of  it.  This  gloss  was  noticed 
on  a  leaf-blade  at  Grime's  Graves,  and  by  General  Pitt- 
Rivers  on  a  crescent-shaped  blade  from  Cissbury.  It  is 
present  in  small  patches  upon  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
flakes  from  the  latter  site  in  my  possession. 

Out  of  the  thousands  of  flints  found  at  Peppard  there 
is  no  sign  of  grinding  or  polishing,  and  in  this  the  site 
differs  from  Cissbury  and  Grime's  Graves.  Neither  have 
I  found  any  chipped  arrow-heads,  either  complete  or  in 
course  of  manufacture,  nor  any  worked  borers.  Several 
of  the  roughest  chipped  pieces  bear  unmistakable  signs 
of  use,  so  that  the  makers  on  this  site  must  have  been  in 
a  ruder  state  of  culture  than  at  either  Cissbury  or  Grime's 
Graves. 

The  various  divisions  of  the  neolithic  period  enunciated 
by  Dr.  Allen  Sturge  do  not  seem  to  include  the  Peppard 
implements.  There  are  no  ice  scratches  on  any  of  the 
pieces  from  either  site. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  except  in  the  valley  below 
the  pit,  I  have  not  found  any  implements  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood chipped  out  of  the  coarse  flint  used  on  the  two 
sites.  Mr.  E.  Payton  and  Miss  Glassbrook  have  found 
a  few  flakes  of  the  same  quality  at  Hambleden,  Bucks. 
With  a  view  to  establishing  the  date  of  these  implements, 
I  have  made  comparisons  with  the  Cissbury  collections 
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at  Brighton,  Manchester,  Oxford,  and  at  the  British 
Museum,  finding  many  points  in  common.  Though 
there  are  several  types  which  seem  peculiar  to  Peppard, 
the  following  list  seems  to  prove  the  close  connexion 
of  the  two  sites  at  Peppard  with  those  of  Cissbury  and 
Grime's  Graves,  Brandon. 

1.  Long  narrow  pick,  Cissbury  celt,  fig.  28. 

2.  Thick  circular  plane  with  flat  top  and  base,  fig.  24. 

3.  Slug-shaped  plane,  fig.  16. 

4.  Single  and  double  end-scrapers. 

5.  So-called  end  of  celt. 

6.  Choppers. 

7.  "Tea-cosy"  segmental  tools, 

8.  Conical  cores,  resembling  the  grattoir  Tarte. 

9.  Leaf-shaped  blade. 

10.  Side-scrapers. 

11.  Pieces   with  partial  surface  work;  and   no  doubt 
there  are  other  similar  pieces. 

These  identities  bring  us  once  more  to  the  argument 
of  Mr.  Reginald  Smith's  paper,  already  referred  to,  in 
which  he  suggests  the  removal  of  the  Cissbury  and  Grime's 
Graves  culture  to  an  earlier  period  than  has  hitherto  been 
allowed.  This  theory  receives  additional  support  from 
several  details  noticed  at  Peppard,  where  the  arguments 
he  uses  may  be  applied  with  equal  force. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  to  forms  from  Aurignac 
sites,  especially  that  of  Brassempouy,  seven  out  of  a  group 
of  nine  implements  figured  ^  from  that  site  being  matched 
from  Peppard.  With  us  they  are  on  a  larger  scale,  possibly 
accounted  for  by  the  abundance  of  raw  material  in  large, 
coarse  nodules. 

In  order  to  emphasise  the  point,  I  have  made  a  list  of 
some  of  the  prominent  forms  which  show  a  resemblance, 

1.  Various  forms  of  steep-edged  grattoirs,  semi -oval 
and  nucleiform,  including  the  complete  Tarte  cone. 

2.  Long  plane  with  steep  side  and  end  fluting. 

3.  Dolphin-shaped    implement, 

4.  Proto-Solutrian  leaf-shaped  blade. 

^  Piette,  Uart  pendant  Page  du  nnm,  p.  46. 
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5.  Nosed  implements- 

6.  Choppers, 

9.     "  Tea-cosy  "  segmental  tools. 

8.  End-scrapers  made  out  of  long  flakes.  According 
to  Dr.  Allen  Sturge  this  type  "  almost  certainly  "  belongs 
to  the  Cave  period.^ 

9.  Double  end  and  crescent  scrapers. 

10.  Partial  surface  work. 

11.  Circular  plane,  fig.  24. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  from  the  evidence  so  far 
collected,  that  these  sites  at  Peppard  may  have  been  a 
local  development  of  the  Aurignac  culture. 


FIG.    5.      HAND-AXE   OF   DRIFT  TYPE,   SITE    I.      FRONT  AND    BACK   VIEWS    (J). 

I  shall  now  describe  some  of  the  implements,  pointing 
out  a  few  comparisons  with  other  well-known  types  from 
different  sites. 


DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    IMPLEMENTS. 

Fig.  5.  A  well-shaped  symmetrical  implement  from 
site  I,  ridged  on  one  face  and  well  chipped  on  the  other. 
It  measures  4^  by  3J  inches,  and  is  a  pointed  circular  tool 
of  Drift  form.     One  almost  identical  in  form  but  more 

^  Proceedings  of  PrebUu  Soc.  of  E,  Anglia,  i,  pt.  2,  p.  224. 
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roughly  chipped  came  from  site  no.  2.  This  type  is 
figured  from  oanton  Downham  in  Evans'  Stone  Implements, 
^S'  435-  An  implement  of  similar  shape  from  the  gravel 
at  Grovelands  is  in  the  Reading  Museum. 

An  implement  from  site  2,  measuring  2^  by  2^  inch, 
is  a  pointed  oval,  flattened  on  the  unworked  face,  which 
shows  two  bulbs  of  percussion.     The  other  face  is  conical 


FIG.  6.      LARGE  SEGMENTAL  CHOPPER,  SITE   I. 
AND  BASE  (J). 


VIEWS  OF  FRONT,  SIDE, 


but  the  apex  of  the  cone  is  nearer  the  broad  end.  The 
flakes  are  removed  from  this  surface  from  the  margin  to 
the  apex.     It  is  patinated  white. 

Fig,  6.  A  large  segmental  implement  with  flat  base, 
wavy  edge,  and  all  the  work  on  one  face.  The  face  is  4J 
by  4i  inches  and  the  base  nearly  2^  inches  thick.  It  seems 
designed  for  a  chopper  and  is  similar  to  some  from  Grime's 
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Graves.  This  form  is  compared  by  Dr.  Allen  Sturge  to  a 
tea-cosy.  Numbers  of  these  forms  came  from  site  i,  but 
few  from  site  2. 

Fig.  7.     A  large  chopper  with  a  thick  crusted  back  and 


FIG.    7.      LARGE   CHOPPER,    SITE    I.        VIEWS   OF  SIDE   AND    CRUSTED    BACK 
AND    SECTION    (J). 


wavy  cutting  edge  chipped  on  both  faces,  6i  by  4^  inches 
and  2^  inches  thick.  This  is  a  common  type  at  Cissbury 
and  Grime's  Graves,  and  is  suggestive  of  the  Moustier 
cave-period.      A    specimen    from    the   gravel   at    Barton 
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Cliff,  Hants,  and  another  from  Stoke  Newington  are  in 
the  British  Museum.  Numbers  of  these  tools  come 
from  both  sites  at  Peppard,  and  smaller  choppers  of  this 
type  occur  also  with  a  better  finished  edge.  One  from 
site  2  measures  3^  by  2^  inches.  It  is  flattened,  with  a 
thick  back,  the  crust  of  which  is  partly  chipped  away. 
Both  faces  are  worked  and  the  margin  is  finished  off  with 
£ner  secondary  work.     It  is  patinated  white. 

Related  to  these  are 
three  implements  of  al- 
most identical  form  from 
site  2.  They  are  small 
choppers  with  natural 
handles.  The  best  shaped 
one  measures  2J  inches 
in  length.  The  handle 
is  long  and  rounded, 
with  crust  retained.  The 
chopper  end  is  broader 
and  flattened,  and 
chipped  on  both  faces  to 
form  an  edge. 

Fig.  8.  An  ovate  im- 
plement chipped  on  both 
faces,  4f  by  3I  inches.- 
A  type  from  both  sites. 
Several  chipped  only  on 
one  face  with  a  plain 
fracture  and  flaw  of 
crystals  come  from  both 
sites.  This  is  a  regular 
Drift  form.  Almost  identical  implements  are  in  Reading 
Museum  from  Savernake  and  the  Thames  gravels. 

Fig-  9.  A  long  flat  broad  celt  from  site  i,  6  by 
3i  inches,  with  bluish-white  patination  and  iron-staining. 
It  is  a  Drift  type,  and  is  matched  by  one  from 
Shrub  Hill  and  another  from  Northfleet^  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  type  does  not  occur  on  site  2.  A  similar 
one  from  Cissbury,  patinated  white,  is  in  the  Pitt-Rivers 


FIG.    8.      OVATE    IMPLEMENT    OF    DRIFT 
FORM,    SITE    I    (J). 


^  Stone  Age  Guide  (znd  edition),  fig.  14. 
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Museum,   Oxford.      Another  from   site    i    has    the  butt 
unfinished  but  is  otherwise  similar. 

A  number  of  pointed  implements  of  tongue  shape, 
with  thick  crusted  butts,  come  from  both  sites.  The  most 
complete  is  a  regular  Drift  "  hand-axe  ''  from  site  2.  One 
face  is  complete  but  the  other  proved  intractable  and 

is  unfinished.  It  is  4 
inches  long,  whitened 
and  stained  with  man- 
ganese, as  are  a  large 
number  of  pieces 
from  both  sites. 

Long  massive  im- 
plements  are  not 
common  on  either 
site.  One  from  site 
1, 6^  inches  in  length, 
resembles  fig.  440 
from  Gravel  Hill, 
Brandon,  in  Evans'^ 
Stone  Implements.  It 
is  a  pointed  oval,, 
with  one  end  a  good 
deal  battered.  One 
face  is  ridged,  the 
other  boldly  shaped 
by  the  removal  of 
broad  short  flakes. 

Another  form  from 
site  2  is  made  from 
a  long  rolled  nodule,, 
unlike  any  other 
piece.  It  is  chipped 
on  both  faces  for 
about  one  third  of  its  length.  It  measures  6i  inches. 
The  worked  surface  is  slightly  lustrous,  iron-stained  and 
unpatinated.  It  resembles  a  Strepy  dagger,  and  is  not 
unlike  one  from  Swanscombe,  in  the  Manchester  Museum. 
Each  site  has  furnished  a  good  example  of  the  long 
massive  rough  celt  which  in  the  river  gravels  foreshadows 
the  neolithic  axe. 

The  specimen  from  site  I  is  7A  inches  long  and  bears- 


PIC.   9.      IMPLEMENT  OF  DRIFT  FORM,  SITE   I    (J). 
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a  probably  unintentional  resemblance  to  th^  human  form. 
I  have  seen  several  parallels  to  this  implement.  It 
resembles  one  from  Icklingham.  ^  There  are  in  the  British 
Museum  two  from  the  gravel  at  Farnham,  and  one  each 
from  three  other  sites,  namely,  Wanstead,  Shrub  Hill, 
and  Wangford,  Suffolk.  Dr.  Plowright^  has  figured  a 
similar  one  from  Massingham  Heath,  Norfolk,  a  site 
which  has  several  points  of  resemblance  to  Peppard.  In 
the  Manchester  Museum  are  several  implements  of  basalt 
found  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Knowles  at  Cushendall,  Co.  Antrim, 
which  are  clearly  related. 

The  specimen  from  site  2  measures  6i  inches.     It  is 


FIG.    10.      IMPLEMENT  WITH  WAIST,  SITE   I.      FRONT  AND  SIDE    VIEWS    (J). 

flattened  on  one  face,  humped  on  the  other,  and  has 
rounded  blunt  ends,  and  a  sharp  wavy  cutting  edge  all 
round  the  margin. 

Fig.  10.  A  symmetrically  chipped  implement  of  the 
"  waisted  "  type  from  site  i,  with  a  broad  tang  possibly  for 
use  with  a  handle.  It  measures  4  inches  and  is  3^  inches 
broad.  One  face  is  flat,  the  other  symmetrically  ridged. 
The  left  margin  is  squared  with  secondary  work.  Several 
rough  examples  of  waisted  implements  come  from  site  2. 
One  from  this  site  of  the  same  size  as  the  one  figured  has 


^  Evam,  Stonf  Implements,  fig.  422. 


•  Tram.  Norf.  and  Nono,  NaU  Hist.  Soc. 
vol.  V,  1891. 
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naturally  crusted  sides  with  an  expanded  end  chipped  up 
the  face.  This  type  occurs  at  Cissbury,  and  an  example  is 
in  the  Brighton  Museum.  One  from  the  surface  is  in 
Reading  Museum,  and  others  from  Stourpaine,  Dorset, 
are  in  the  British  Museum  and  at  Manchester.  Mr. 
Reginald  Smith,  in  the  paper  cited,  has  traced  its  connexion 
with  Cave  specimens. 

Fig,  II.  A  nosed  implement  suggestive  of  the 
Aurignac  cave-period,  4I  by  3J  inches.  It  bears  a  distinct 
resemblance  to  fig.  115  (2  and  7)  in  Solias'  Ancient  Hunters^ 
from   the  Aurignac  station  of  La   Coumba   del  Bouitou 


FIG.    II.      NOSED    IMPLEMENT    RESEMBLING    AN    AURIGNAC    FORM,    SITE    I. 
FRONT  AND   SIDE  VIEWS   (J). 


(Correze).  This  is  the  only  example  from  site  i,  but  a 
series  from  site  2  show  the  fluted  nose  widening  out,  with  the 
fluting  extending  to  the  sides  until  the  complete  steep- 
sided  plane  is  reached,  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
later. 

Fig.  12.  A  massive  hand -axe,  5  inches  long  and 
4  inches  broad,  chipped  on  both  faces,  the  under  one 
flattened.  About  fifteen  rough  examples  of  this  shape 
come  from  site  i,  and  one  only  from  site  2. 

Fig.  13,  related  to  the  last,  is  a  hand-axe,  with  most 
of  the  crust  retained  on  one  face,  4^  by  3  inches.       The 
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under-surface    is    flattened   and   shows   a   bulb-cavity   at 
the    butt-end.      The    side    and    end   show   primary   and 


FIG.    12.      LARGE    HAND-AXE,    SITE    I.      FRONT   AND    SIDE     VIEWS      (J). 


FIG.    13.      HAND- AXE,   SITE   I.      FRONT  AND   SIDE  VIEWS   (J). 

secondary   flaking.     It    is   of   greyish,   lustrous    flint,    not 
patinated  blue  or  white  like   most  of  the  other  pieces. 
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It  seems  related  to  Prof.   Sollas'  fig.   115   (6),  from  the 
Aurignac  site  of  La  Coumba  del  Bou'itou. 

An  interesting  form  of  hand-axe  which  occurs  on  both 
sites  is  one  with  a  twist  characteristic  of  the  Saint-Acheul 
type.  A  good  specimen  from  each  site  has  occurred  and 
several  rough  examples.  This  clearly  shows  that  an 
essentially  Drift  form  was  made  at  Peppard.  They  measure 
3^  inches  in  length  and  2^  inches  in  breadth.     In  each 

case   the   curve  is  an  S,  and  not 
reversed  as  is  usual. 

The  specimen  from  site  2  is 
made  of  a  cherty  flint,  bluish- 
white,  with  the  edges  as  sharp  as 
when  first  chipped.  The  one  from 
the  upper  band  of  flints,  site  i, 
is  more  lustrous  and  of  a  deeper 
blue  colour,  with  some  iron- 
staining. 

These  implements  are  thicker 
than  those  from  the  Drift,  and 
the  same  form  occurs  at  Grime's 
Graves.  A  fine  specimen  with  one 
face  flatter  than  the  Peppard 
examples,  made  from  the  excellent 
flint  used  at  that  site,  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  I  have  a  thinner 
implement  of  the  same  form  and 
size  from  Rotherfield  Greys,  Oxon. 
which  I  found  on  the  surface. 
It  is  patinated  a  creamy  white. 
A  smaller  hand-axe  from  site  2 
measures  3  by  2  inches. 
Fig.  14.  A  core-shaped  flint,  with  flat  base  and 
rounded  top  with  a  patch  of  crust.  It  is  symmetrically 
chipped  from  base  to  crown  all  round  the  circumference, 
and  measures  2^  by  2i  inches,  and  3!  inches  in  height. 
Some  examples  have  a  chipped  ridged  top.  Few  of  these 
flat-topped  cones  have  come  from  site  i,  but  many  examples 
from  site  2.  In  some  cases  one  side  is  left  rough. 
Some  examples  from  site  2  are  oval  or  square  :  one  has 
been  used  as  a  hammer.  What  I  take  to  be  the  true 
cores  of  the  industry,  of  which  fully  five  hundred  have 


FIG.  14. 

CORE-SHAPED    FLINT,  SITE   I. 
VIEW  OF  SIDE  AND  BASE  (J). 
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turned  up  in  each  site,  are  irregular  pieces  of  various 
sizes  from  which  flakes  have  been  removed  wherever  a 
suitable  plane  of  percussion  has  presented  itself.  A  paper 
on  the  subject  of  flint  cores  as  implements  was  read  hy 
Dr.  Gillespie  before  the  Anthropological  Institute  in  1876. 
Fig.  15.  A  large  thick  flat  flake  4^  by  3 J  inch,  with 
longitudinal  chipping  confined  to  the  upper  face,  the  edges 
battered,  and  end  squared.  The  bulb  of  percussion  is 
large,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  the  plane  of  percussion 
flat  and  not  chipped  away,  as  in  the  Northfleet  flakes  of 
the  Moustier  cave-period  to  which  it  otherwise  bears  a 


FIG.   15.      IMPLEMENT  WORKED  ON   ONE  FACE,  LE  MOUSTIER  TYPE,  SITE    I. 
FRONT    AND    BACK    VIEWS    AND    SECTION     (J). 


resemblance.  It  is  the  only  piece  of  this  form  from  site  i, 
though  larger  unsymmetrical  flakes  are  common.  It  is 
related  to  the  implement  shown  in  fig.  26. 

Fig.  16.  No  other  implement  of  precisely  the  same 
shape  as  this  has  come  from  either  site,  although  the 
examples  mentioned  below  probably  belong  to  the  same 
type.  It  is  a  flint  plane  of  slug  form  from  site  i,  4f  by  2f 
inches,  of  pure  white  patination.  The  base  is  nearly  flat, 
and  the  bulb  chipped  away.  The  figure  shows  the  little 
nose  left  at  the  broader  end,  which  is  also  seen  in  a  conical 
core  from  this  site    and  two  end-scrapers   from    site    2. 
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Several  implements  apparently  of  Aurignac  type  from  the 
^surface  at  Hambleden,  Bucks,  found  by  Mr.  E.  Payton  and 
Miss  Glassbrook,  show  the  same  characteristic  Another 
long  implement  from  the  same  site,  but  patinated  only 
a  faint  blue  colour,  measures  5^  inches,  and  may  be 
another  example.  The  whole  of  one  side  and  the  rounded 
ends  of  this  implement  are  fluted,  the  left  side  being  left 
rough.  The  base  is  nearly  flat,  with  a  patch  of  crust  in 
the  centre.  An  implement  from  Cissbury  similar  to  the 
one  figured  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  another  from  the 

gravel  at  Canterbury  (red 
and  lustrous)  is  in  the 
same  collection.  Mr. 
Reginald  Smith  has 
pointed  out  the  relation 
between  this  form  and 
the  Aurignac  planes  from 
Les  Eyzies. 

This  form  is  repre- 
sented on  site  2  at  Pep- 
pard  by  three  implements. 
The  more  symmetrical 
one  measures  4^  by  2i 
inches.  It  is  formed  of 
a  long  flake,  crusted  and 
cupped  along  its  upper 
surface.  The  under  face 
is  unworked  except  where 
the  bulb  is  entirely 
chipped  away.  The  end  is  rounded  (squared  in  another 
specimen)  and  the  sides  are  neatly  fluted,  so  that  it  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  plane  figured  by  Piette  in 
UAnthrofologie^  1898,  p.  538,  from  the  Aurignac  site 
of  Brassempouy.  An  implement  from  Cissbury  similar  to 
this  is  in  the  Manchester  Museum.  Another  in  the  same 
collection,  almost  identical,  comes  from  a  floor  at  Black- 
stone  Edge,  Pennine  Ridge. 

Fig.  17.  A  small  segmental  implement  of  "  tea-Cbsy  " 
form,  2  J  by  2^  inches,  with  flat  base  and  both  faces  chipped 
to  form  a  wavy  edge.  A  thinner  one  from  the 
same  site  is  similar  to  an  implement  from  Cissbury  in 
the    Manchester    Museum,    and    helps    to    connect    the 


FIG.   16.      FLINT  PLANE,  SITE  I. 
FRONT  AND  SIDE  VIEWS  (J). 
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two  sites.  The  specimen  figured  has  not  the  hinge 
fracture,  seen  in  one  from  the  Coombe-rock  of  North- 
fleet  found  by  Mr.  H.  Dewey  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  but  some  of  the 
specimens  have  the  base  chipped  or  left  with  patches  of 


FIG.  17.    SEGMENTAL  TOOL,  WITH  WAVY  EDGE,  SITE  I.    TOP  AND  SIDE  VIEWS  (J). 


FIG.     18.       DOLPHIN-SHAPED    IMPLEMENT,    SITE     I     (J). 

crust,  showing  they  are  complete  tools  in  themselves  and 
not  necessarily  broken.  This  form  helps  to  connect  the 
Peppard  sites  with  Grime's  Graves,  Brandon.  A  few 
examples  of  the  "end  of  celt"  have  come  from  site  i,  but 
none  from  site  2.  The  best  is  ^i  by  2^  inches  and 
li  inches  thick,  flattened  and  chipped  on  both  faces. 
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Fig.  1 8.  This  is  a  unique  implement  from  site  i, 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  dolphin.  It  measures  4I  by 
2f  inches  and  is  2 J  inches  thick.  A  similar  form  is  figured 
in  UAnthrofologie^  1898,  by  Piette,  from  the  cave  of 
Brassempouy. 

Fig.  19.  An  adze-like  tool  with  long  rough  tapering 
handle.  It  measures  5f  inches  in  length  and  2f  inches 
across  the  semicircular  end*  The  broad  end  is  bevelled 
by  chipping  and  finished  off  by  finer  secondary  work. 
The    under    face    is    concave,    and    the    narrow    end    is 


FIG.    19.      LONG    ADZE,    SITE    I.      FRONT   AND    SIDE    VIEWS    (J). 


untouched.  It  is  patinated  white  and  has  patches 
of  silicate  glaze,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later.  It  came  from 
the  upper  clay  layer  of  site  I  (the  workshop  floor)  and 
shows  more  finish  than  any  other  piece.  A  rougher 
example  with  a  broader  handle  came  from  the  same  site, 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  one  from  the  surface  near  Grime's 
Graves,  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  same  collection 
are  a  number  of  smaller  size  and  with  wider  handles  from 
Cissbury,  but  I  have  seen  none  quite  the  same.  The 
nearest  approach  is  a  basalt  implement,  6i  by  3  inches, 
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in  the  museum  at  Manchester,  found  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Knowles, 
at  Cushendall,  Ireland. 

Two  implements  from  site  2,  flattened,  with  rounded 
ends,  are  interesting,  as  they  maintain  the  general  Drift 
character  of  the  pieces  from  the  two  Peppard  sites.  The 
first  measures  3i  by  2  inches,  of  whitened  cherty  flint 
iron-stained.  The  sides  are  parallel :  one  thick  and 
unworked,  the  other  with  secondary  work  on  both  faces 
to  form  a  slightly  wavy  edge,  more  finished  on  the  rounded 
narrower  end.  It  is  cupped  on  one  face  and  shows  partial 
surface  work  on  the  other.  There  is  a  parallel  piece  to  this 
from  Cissbury  in  the  museum  at  Manchester.  The  second 
piece  is  S-Jby  2^  inches,  shoe-shaped,  with  a  flattened  and  a 
convex  face,  made  out  of  a  cherty  piece  of  flint.  The  sides 
are  parallel  and  one  end  is  rounded  by  secondary  work. 
The  flat  face  is  untouched,  and  the  convex  one  retains 
patches  of  crystals,  showing  that  the  workers  on  this  site 
did  not  select  only  the  best  material  but  utilised  pieces 
with  flaws  if  the  shape  suited  their  purpose. 

Two  other  pieces  bring  out  this  point,  and  show  that 
on  this  site  a  high  degree  of  finish  was  not  always 
aimed  at.  One  is  a  large,  broad,  irregular  flake,  which 
shows  fine  work  or  signs  of  use  along  one  edge  but  is 
otherwise  untrimmed.  The  other  is  an  irregular  piece, 
with  an  uneven  under -surface  through  which  projects  a 
rough  ridge  of  chert,  showing  signs  ot  use  along  the  sharp 
flaked  edge.  These  four  implements  show  that  many  of  the 
roughest  pieces  with  one  good  cutting  edge  are  complete 
tools  in  themselves. 

Fig.  20.  A  broken  leaf-shaped  blade  $i  by  2^  inches, 
skilfully  chipped  on  both  faces,  with  a  blunt  point  and  a 
curved  and  wavy  margin.  It  came  from  the  junction  of 
the  loam  and  upper  clay  near  the  upper  margin  of  the 
pit  (site  i).  It  is  thicker  than  a  true  Solutre  blade  and, 
if  an  Aurignac  date  is  adopted  for  these  sites,  may  represent 
the  dawn  of  the  Solutre  period. 

Another  pointed  blade  from  this  site,  2  by  2^  inches 
and  I  inch  thick,  has  a  hinge  fracture  at  the  base.  It  is 
chipped  on  both  faces,  with  one  margin  straight,  the  other 
wavy.  It  resembles  a  lanceolate  weapon  from  Laugerie 
Haute,  fig.  I,  pL  xliA,  in  Lartet  and  Chris ty^s  Reliquiae 
Aquitanicae. 
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An  interesting  piece  comes  from  site  2  which  majr 
be  a  parallel  to  fig.  20.  It  is  3^  by  i^  inches,  made  from  a 
long  external  flake  of  coarse-grained  flint,  one  side  of 
which  is  broken  away.  The  whole  of  the  bulb  face  is 
somewhat  roughly  worked.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the 
external  face  are  flaked,  leaving  a  patch  of  crust  in  the 
centre.  In  places  it  is  patinated  a  deep  white  of  a  bluish 
tinge,  and  the  work  is  clearly  not  by  the  same  hand  as 
the  piece  figured. 


FIC.  20.      BROKEN  BLADE,  SITE  I.      BACK  AND  FRONT  VIEWS 
AND   SECTION    (J). 

The  dotted  line  probably  indicates  the  original  shape. 


Closely  related  to  the  last  and  chipped  in  the  same 
style  are  some  thirteen  implements  all  showing  fine 
secondary  work  patinated  white  like  the  primary  flaking. 
They  range  from  3^  to  2^  inches  in  length  and  2f  to  i-J- 
inches  in  breadth.  They  are  all  made  of  external  flakes 
and  retain  the  crust  completely  or  in  small  patches,  having 
the  flat  face  wholly  or  partially  flaked,  with  the  bulb 
chipped  away.  Two  come  from  the  upper  clay  of  site  i, 
the  rest  from  site  2.     They  may  be  scrapers  or  knives. 

One  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  made  out  of  a  symmetrical 
leaf-shaped  flake  (3^  by  2^  inches).  The  bulb  is  chipped 
away  to  form  a  straight  sharp  knife-like  edge  extending 
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along  the  margin  of  the  flake,  and  there  is  partial  surface- 
work  on  the  other  side.  A  knife  of  this  form  was  found 
by  Captain  Wade  in  a  mine  on  Stokesdown  Common,. 
Chichester,  and  is  now  in  the  Brighton  Museum. 

One  of  this  series  is  entirely  flaked  on  the  convex 
surface,  and  partly  on  the  flatter  face,  the  bulb  being 
retained  at  the  side.  It  is  thicker  than  the  rest.  In 
shape  it  seems  to  be  a  degenerate  hand-axe. 

Another  implement  from  site  i  agrees  in  form  and 
size  with  some  of  this  series.  It  is  of  a  more  finely  grained 
flint,  dark  and  lustrous,  and  consequently  has  finer  flaking. 
A  patch  of  crust  is  retained  on  the  flatter  face.  From 
its  sharp  edge  it  seems  to  be  a  knife.  A  number  of  flakes 
worked  into  knives  were  found  by  Mr.  Allen  Brown  on 
the  palaeolithic  floor  at  Crefiield  Road,  Acton. 

Fig.  21.  An  oval  implement 
from  site  i,  measuring  2f  by  if 
inches,  cupped  beneath  and  with 
crust  above,  showing  steep  and  regular 
fluting  in  the  Aurignac  manner.  It 
would  serve  as  a  scraper. 

Considering  the  enormous  mass 
of  chipped  material   from  both  sites,  fig  21 

finished  scrapers  are  not  common.     Of       scraper  wtih  steep 
flakes    of    suitable    size    and     shape       fluting,  site  i  (j). 
quantities    have    occurred,  and    it   is 
possible    many    of    these    flakes    represent     the     factory 
stage  of  the  scraper.      A  number  of  large  end-scrapers, 
4  by  3  inches,  made  from  flakes,  come  from  site  i.     This 
form  is  rare  on  site  2.     One  large  example,  ^i  inches  in 
length,    entirely   unpatinated,    from    the    latter    site    was 
lying  on  the  chalk,  4  feet  from  the  surface,  with  three 
antlers   of  the   red   deer.     A   rare   form   resembling  one 
from  High  Lodge,  Mildenhall,  has  good  secondary  work 
up  the  face.     It  is  made  out  of  a  broken  nodule  and  is 
patinated  a  pure  white  with  lustre. 

Only  two  finished  scrapers  of  the  straight -sided  horse- 
shoe type  common  on  the  surface  have  occurred,  one  from 
each  site.  The  specimen  from  site  i,  2^  by  2 J  inches,  is 
bluish-white  with  a  good  ogee  curve  and  the  bulb  partly 
chipped  away.  The  sides  and  end  show  fine  work  which 
may  be  the  result  of  use.     The  specimen  from  site  2  is 
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longer  (2f  by  2  J  inches)  of  dark  lustrous  flint  with  a  bluish 
tint  and  a  line  of  blacker  material  beneath  the  patch  of  crust 
near  the  scraping  edge.  It  has  secondary  work  up  the 
rounded  margin.  Although  similar  to  neolithic  scrapers, 
small  implements  of  this  shape  were  abundant  on  the  palaeo- 
lithic floor  at  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  Worthington  G. 
Smith  ^  says  "  before  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  con- 
torted drift  of  Caddington,  man  had  already  designed,  not 
only  the  pointed  and  ovate  stone  implement,  but  the  flat 
oval  knife  and  the  small  scraper,  the  latter  tool  being  so 
finely  and  neatly  made  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  best  neolithic  work."  A  similar  one  from  the  Somme 
gravels  is  figured  in  Lartet  and  Christy's  Reliquiae 
Aquitanicaey  p.  14. 

About  a  dozen  examples,  rather  rough,  of  long  end- 
scrapers,  with  thick  handles  and  steep  chipping,  came  from 
both  sites.  Three  good  examples  of  double  end-scrapers 
came  from  site  i. 

Of  the  rarer  forms  of  scrapers  are  two  chipped  with 
a  tang  to  fit  into  a  handle.  One  of  these  from  site  i, 
2i  inches  in  length,  is  narrow  and  made  out  of  an  external 
flake.  The  sides  and  rounded  end  show  signs  of  use, 
and  are  patinated  bluish-white  like  the  rest  of  the  surface 
of  the  flake.  The  other  from  site  2  is  i^  inches  in  length. 
It  is  formed  of  a  round- ended  flat  flake  with  a  pronounced 
ogee  curve.  The  tang  is  chipped  at  the  sides,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  bulb  reduced  by  work  on  its  upper  face. 
At  first  sight  it  looks  like  an  attempt  to  make  an  arrow-head. 
There  is,  however,  a  rim  of  crust  round  the  margin  with 
clear  signs  of  use  both  at  the  end  and  sides.  It  is 
unpatinated,   of  dark  lustrous   flint. 

A  unique  form  of  scraper  from  site  2  is  made  from 
a  thick  external  flake,  3-i-  by  2J  inches.  It  has  been 
chipped  at  the  end  to  form  a  projecting  central  nose. 
Another  of  the  same  size  from  the  same  site  has  steep 
end-chipping  with  a  little  projection  left  at  the  right 
corner,  to  which  reference  has  previously  been  made. 

A  well -chipped  implement,  probably  a  form  of  scraper, 
from  the  same  site  is  ear-shaped,  with  a  flat  base  and  the 
bulb   entirely   chipped   away.     It   shows   secondary   work 

^  Af  jff,  the  primeval  Savage,  p.  173. 
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all  round  the  margin,  with  engrailing  between  the  bulbar 
cavities. 

An  unusual  method  of  forming  the  upper  surface  is 
seen  in  a  scraper  from  site  2  made  from  a  broad  flat  flake. 
The  flaking  of  the  upper  surface  is  done  from  the  side. 
The  end  shows  a  hinge  fracture,  part  of  which  is  destroyed 
by  fine  secondary  work. 

One  long  narrow  flake  has  the  end  rounded  with 
secondary  work  like  the  scrapers  from  Madeleine  sites. 
Another,  a  broad,  long  thick  flake,  has  a  good  crescent 
chipped  at  the  end.  Crescent  scrapers  are  very  rare  on 
site  I  and  do  not  occur  on  site  2. 


FIG.   22.      FLINT  CONE,   SITE    I.      TOP   AND   SIDE   VIEWS   (J). 

A  group  of  scrapers  represented  at  Grime's  Graves 
occurred  on  both  sites  at  Peppard.  They  are  made  from 
thick,  massive  short  flakes,  chipped  up  the  sides  and  end, 
and  form  a  series  quite  distinct  from  the  heavy  blocks 
with  vertical  fluting,  which  also  seem  designed  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Fig.  22.  A  conical  flint  from  site  i,  2^  by  3  inches 
by  2  inches  high,  with  secondary  work,  which  bears  a 
resemblance  to  the  grattoir  7 arte  of  Aurignac  sites.  It  has 
a  flat  base,  and  is  chipped  from  the  margin  to  form  a 
cone  except  at  the  back,  which  is  left  rough.  A  similar 
form  from  site  2  is  shown  in  fig.  27. 

A  number  of  these  planes  come  from  each  site.  They 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  cores  with  chipped,  irregular 
bases. 

The  conical  planes  from  the   Peppard  sites  resemble 
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the  nucleiform  grattoir  figured  by  Piette  from  Brassempouy 
{U Anthropologies  1898,  p.  537),  and  those  figured  by 
Lartet  and  Christy,  Reliquiae  Aquitanicae^  pi.  ia  (4  and  5). 

Fig.  23.  A  thick  disc  from  site  2  of  regular  Drift  form^ 
3  inches  in  diameter,  i^  inches  thick,  bevelled  by  chipping 
on  both  faces  to  form  a  sharp  wavy  cutting  edge  all  round 
the  circumference.  Another  partly  finished  comes  from 
the  same  site.  This  form  is  found  at  Grovelands  near 
Reading,  in  the  river  gravels.  A  similar  one  from  Barton 
Cliff,  Hants,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  another 
from  Northfleet  in  the  Natural  History  Museum.  It  also 
occurs  at  Santon  Downham. 

Both  of  the  Peppard  sites  have  yielded  numbers  of 


FlC.  23.       THICK  DISC  OF  DRIFT  FORM,  SITE  2.        FRONT  AND  BACK  VIEWS    (J). 

implements  of  the  disc  type,  intended,  according  to  Sir  J. 
Evans,  for  use  with  a  sling  stick,  for  which  purpose 
the  Peppard  examples  are  too  large  and  heavy.  Few 
are  quite  circular.  Many  have  one  part  of  the  edge 
bevelled  as  if  for  scraping.  In  size  they  vary  from  3  to 
4I  inches  in  diameter.  A  flattened  example  found  in  the 
upper  clay  (site  i)  by  Mr.  E.  Pay  ton,  is  chipped  on  both 
faces,  with  squared  sides,  one  of  which  is  finely  worked 
for  scraping.  It  measures  10^  inches  in  circumference. 
One  of  this  type  from  site  2  resembles  a  scraper  of  Chelles 
type,  figured  by  Prof.  SoUas  in  Ancient  Hunters,  A  fine 
example  from  site  i  is  4J  inches  in  diameter,  roughly 
triangular  in  shape,  with  a  projecting  beak.  It  is  skilfully 
chipped  on  both  faces  by  the  removal  of  large  broad  flakes. 
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An  unusually  thin  implement  of  this  class  is  f-inch 
in  thickness,  with  some  crust  retained  on  one  face.  The 
margin  is  regular  and  sharp.  It  seems  designed  for  a 
tnife. 

The  nearest  approach  to  these  thick  disc-shaped 
implements  I  have  seen  are  in  the  Brighton  Museum. 
One  measuring  5  by  4  inches  is  bluish  and  iron-stained. 
It  came  from  the  surface  at  Redhill  with  a  number  of 
implements  of  Aurignac  type,  including  the  Tarte  cone. 
The  other,  3  by  2i  inches,  white,  cherty  and  iron-stained, 
came   from    HoUingbury   Copse,    Brighton.      This    form 


FIG.    24.      STEEP-FACED    CIRCULAR    PLANE,    SITE    2.      TOP    AND    SIDE    VIEWS    (i). 


is  represented  at  Grime's  Graves  by  two  examples  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Some  of  the  flat  circular  forms  from  Peppard  resemble 
the  pieces  from  which  flint  armlets  were  chipped  in  Egypt. 

Fig.  24.  A  steep,  cliff-faced  circular  plane,  with  a 
sharp  frilled  margin  from  site  2,  4J  by  3^  inches,  and  2J 
inches  thick.  The  upper  and  under  surfaces  are  cupped, 
the  former  showing  a  large  bulbar  cavity.  One  part  of 
the  circumference  is  left  untouched.  Several  rough 
examples  come  from  each  site.  This  type  is  found  at 
Cissbury.  It  occurs  at  the  Aurignac  cave,  and  specimens 
from  Les  Eyzies  and  other  cave  sites  are  in  the  British 
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Museum.     The  work  is  not  from  above  as  in  the  tortoise 
cores  left  on  certain  Moustier  sites. 

Fig.  25.  A  flat  triangular  implement  from  site  2, 
3i  ^y  3i  inches.  It  is  well  chipped  on  both  faces,  and  has 
a  wavy  cutting  edge  at  the  broad  end  and  white  patina. 


FIG.   25.      TRIANGULAR   IMPLEMENT   WITH    CUTTING   EDGE  AT   BROAD    END, 

SITE   2    (J). 


FIG.    26.      IMPLEMENT    FROM    SITE    2     RESEMBLING    SOME    FROM    NORTHFLEET. 
BACK  AND  FRONT  VIEWS  AND  SECTION   (J). 

Fig  26.  An  oval  thin  implement  from  site  2,  resembling 
one  from  Northfleet  of  the  Moustier  period,  3^  by  2f 
inches.  It  is  made  from  a  long  flake.  The  bulb  is  chipped 
away.  The  primary  work  is  mostly  on  the  upper  face, 
with  secondary  work  at  the  ends  and  along  one  side. 
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Fig.  27.  A  conical  flint  from  site  2,  resembling  the 
Tarte  plane  of  the  Aurignac  period.  The  nearly  flat 
base  is  chipped  into  shape.  The  conical  top  has  a  small 
patch  of  crust  in  the  centre.  The  edge  is  battered  in 
one  part. 

Fig.  28.  A  typical  Cissbury  celt  found  on  site  2, 
2-J  feet  from  the  surface,  in  a  pocket  of  chipped  debris  in 
the  red  clay  layer  :  l^  inches  broad,  i  J  inches  thick,  and  5i 


■-v 


FIG.   27.      FLINT  CONE,   SITE  2. 
TOP   AND   SIDE  VIEWS   (J). 


FIG    28.        CELT    OF    CISSBURY   TYPE, 
SITE    2.       FRONT    AND    SIDE   VIEWS    (J). 


inches  long,  patinated  bluish-white  with  the  edges  sharp. 
One  surface  is  not  quite  finished,  as  the  material  proved 
intractable.  The  curve  of  the  implement  is  probably 
due  to  the  coarse  quality  of  flint  used. 

An  implement  similar  to  this  is  figured  in  the  paper 
previously  quoted  from  the  cave  of  Brassempouy.  Another 
implement  like  a  Cissbury  celt,  thicker  and  more  roughly 
shaped,  came  from  the  same  site,  and  a  third  chipped 
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in  the  Cissbury  manner  seems  intended  for  hafting.  Il 
lias  a  sharp  rounded  overhanging  edge  and  may  be  a 
scraper. 

One  of  the  roughest  pieces  from  site  2  is  a  chisel. 
4^  by  i^  inches.  It  is  formed  from  a  very  irregularly 
crusted,  elongated  nodule.  The  handle  is  untouched. 
The  squared  cutting  edge  is  chipped  on  both  faces. 
Another  form,  which  appears  to  be  a  chisel,  from  site  2 
is  made  from  a  long  symmetrical  double-ridged  flake, 
3  J  inches  in  length.  The  sharp  squared  end  shows  signs  of 
use,  patinated  bluish  white  like  the  rest  of  the  flake.  It 
resembles  a  rare  form  from  the  Dordogne  caves,  one  of 
which  was  found  at  Les  Eyzies,  and  another  at  Gorge 
d'Enfer. 

A  number  of  wedge-shaped  implements  come  from 
both  sites  at  Peppard.  They  seem  complete  tools  in 
themselves,  and  fall  into  different  groups.  A  patch  of 
crust  is  retained  for  the  hand  to  grasp.  The  smallest 
are  about  the  size  of  a  large  plum. 

A  series  of  pear-shaped  implements  form  another 
group  chipped  on  both  faces,  one  nearly  flat,  the  other 
ridged.  A  well-chipped  implement  of  wedge  shape,  with 
a  blunt  nose,  resembles  one  from  the  gravel  at  Wheat- 
hampstead  (Evans,  fig.  45 5 a). 

One  of  the  best  chipped  pieces  is  nearly  circular  and 
flattened,  with  a  sharp  edge.  It  is  of  black  lustrous  flint 
unlike  that  mined  on  the  spot.  It  came  from  the  loam 
above  the  "  floor  "  on  site  2,  and  may  be  of  later  date. 
In  form  it  resembles  a  Moustier  implement,  fig.  4,  plate  xii 
in  Reliquiae  Aquitanicae.  A  unique  piece  from  site  i 
appears  to  be  an  early  form  of  graver.  It  is  a  flat,  double- 
ridged  flake,  2-j-  inches  long.  The  edges  are  worked,  the 
point  curved  to  one  side  and  chipped  to  a  rounded  keel. 

From  both  sites  come  a  number  of  implements,  sym- 
metrically chipped  and  apparently  finished  on  one  face, 
but  untouched  on  the  other.  The  unchipped  face  usually 
has  a  plain  fracture,  disclosing  a  flaw  of  crystals,  slightly 
or  entirely  patinated.  The  untouched  face  has,  however, 
at  the  margin  served  as  the  plane  of  percussion  for  the 
work  on  the  other  side.  That  many  of  these  rough  pieces 
with  a  good  edge  are  complete  tools  has  already  been  con- 
tended.    Several  of  these  implements  are  similar  in  form 
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to  the  oval  Drift  type,  fig.  8.  A  rare  piece  of  this  descrip- 
tion, 4i-  by  3-J  inches,  resembles  a  horse's  hoof  in  shape. 
The  worked  face  has  a  crescentic  ridge,  with  bold  and 
skilful  work  running  to  the  margins.  That  the  unpatinated 
side  is  not  a  more  recent  fracture,  and  that  the  piece  is 
consequently  not  an  implement  split  by  frost,  is  clear  by 
comparison  with  two  broken  celts  found  at  Cissbury  in  1892 
by  Mr.  H.  Willett  and  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  one  of 
which  is  at  Brighton  and  the  other  at  Manchester. 
The  two  broken  pieces  in  each  case  are  whitened  on 
one  face  and  black  on  the  other.  When  united  the 
white  face  of  one  is  found  to  correspond  to  the 
black  face  of  the  other,  although  the  work  is  of  one 
date.  A  series  in  the  British  Museum  from  the  Nile 
valley  shows  the  same  thing. 

As  one  would  expect  from  factory  sites,  both  have 
yielded  a  number  of  hammers  or  pounders.  These  are 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes  :  37  came  from  site  i,  25  from 
site  2,  but  their  number  is  probably  greater.  Of  those 
from  site  i,  five  are  water-worn  pebbles  of  quartzite,  five 
of  quartz,  four  are  cores,  and  six  are  crusted  flint  nodules, 
some  of  which  are  ball-shaped,  similar  to  numbers  I 
have  from  the  surface  in  this  neighbourhood  and  from 
Hambleden,  Bucks.  One  much-used  hammer  is  a  water- 
worn  boulder  of  an  igneous  rock.  About  12  large  rounded 
flint  nodules,  weighing  4^-  lbs.  and  battered  all  over,  may 
be  anvils.  A  similar  anvil  from  Swanscombe  is  in  the 
museum  at  Manchester. 

Of  the  hammers  from  site  2  most  are  of  quartzite. 
The  ball-shaped  flint  hammers  are  also  found,  one  of 
which  weighs  2^  lbs.  It  corresponds  with  a  specimen 
from  Swanscombe  at  Manchester,  and  another,  in  Reading 
Museum,  from  the  surface.  These  battered  flint 
balls  are  not  necessarily  neolithic,  but  seem  to  range 
from  palaeolithic  times,  certainly  to  the  Bronze  Age  and 
perhaps  later,  and  consequently  do  not  help  to  date  the 
implements.  Numbers  came  from  Grovehurst  and  White 
Park  Bay.  That  they  were  occasionally  polished  is  seen 
from  two  rare  specimens  at  Brighton  Museum,  found 
in  that  neighbourhood  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Toms  and 
Mr.  Garraway  Rice. 

Quartzite  examples  and  cores  used  as  hammers  come 
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from  the  caves.  Two  water-worn  Eocene  pebbles,  battered 
at  the  end,  come  from  site  2.  The  most  interesting  is 
a  quartzite  pebble  probably  derived  from  the  plateau 
gravel,  4i  by  3i  inches,  with  a  thickness  of  2-J-  inches. 
One  end  is  rounded  and  battered  by  use,  the  other  is 
broader,  and  chipped  on  both  faces  to  form  a  wavy 
cutting-edge. 

The  flakes  from  both  sites  vary  from  small,  sharp,  long 
needles  to  massive  pieces  6  inches  long,  and  from  3!  to 
3^  inches  broad.  They  are  comparatively  broad,  but  this 
is  probably  due  to  the  quality  of  the  flint.  Long,  narrow 
symmetrical  flakes  are  rare,  possibly  because  they  were 
carried  away  for  use.     Very  few  show  signs  of  use. 

In  comparing  the  implements  taken  from  the  different 
layers,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  differences  in  form, 
and  presume  that  all  the  chipped  pieces  belong  to  the 
same  period. 


FAUNA   OF   THE   SITES. 

For  the  identification  of  the  bones  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  A,  H.  Cocks,  F.Z.S.  F.S.A. 

The  fauna  of  site  no.  i  includes  the  bones  of  domestic 
animals,  viz  :  sheep  {Ovis  aries)  or  goat  {Cafra  hircus)^  ox 
{Bos  domes ticus)y  pig  {Sus  scrofa),  and  horse  {Equus  caballus) ; 
also  red  deer  (Cervus  elaphus)^  a  passerine  bird,  rabbit 
{Lepus  cuniculus)j  and  frog  {Rana  temporaria) ;  also  possibly 
Celtic  shorthorn  {Bos  longifrons). 

The  following  bones  occurred  in  the  different  layers  : 

Loam  layer  :   incisor  of  ox. 

First  flint  layer  :  lower  jaw  of  sheep  or  goat,  probably 
the  latter ;  calcaneum  of  pig ;  olecranon  and  part  of 
shaft  of  long  bone  of  ox. 

Upper  clay  layer  :  rib  of  ox  or  horse ;  lower  end  of 
humerus  of  small  sheep  or  goat ;  part  of  horn  of  red  deer  ; 
rabbit. 

Second  band  of  flints :   lower  end  of  femur  of  ox. 

Second  clay  layer  :  horn  of  red  deer  ;  rabbit. 

Clay  and  chalk  layer  :  skeleton  of  dog ;  lower  jaw  of 
ox ;     metapodral    of    small    sheep ;     calcaneum    of    pig ; 
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incisor    of   small    horse ;     rabbit ;    frog ;    passerine    bird ; 
and  some  others  not  identified. 

The  fauna  of  site  2  consist  of  shed  antlers  of  red  deer, 
but  no  bones. 

Mr.  Cocks  has  made  a  detailed  comparison  of  some 
of  the  bones.  The  red  deer  antler  from  the  upper  clay 
layer  (site  i)  is  larger  than  that  of  a  fine  modern  stag, 
but  smaller  than  a  horn  found  when  widening  Magdalen 
bridge,  Oxford,  and  much  smaller  than  many  examples 
of  Roman  date  found  at  Hambleden,  Bucks,  in  191 2. 

Lower  jaw  of  ox  :  the  ramus  agrees  in  depth  with  a 
modern  heifer,  2i  years  old,  as  far  as  the  tooth  row  extends. 
Anteriorly  the  Peppard  jaw  is  rather  shallower,  and  from 
the  alveolus  of  the  first  premolar  to  the  mental  foramen 
it  is  i  inch  longer  than  the  modern  bone.  The  teeth 
are  smaller  than  in  the  modern  example.  The  living 
animal  appears  to  have  been  rather  light-boned,  bigger 
if  anything  than  the  Jersey  breed,  and  certainly  not  quite 
small  like  the  ancient  Celtic  ox  misnamed  Bos  longifrons. 

The  lower  jaw  of  sheep  or  goat  agrees  with  a  modern 
Oxford  Down  animal :  from  the  small  size  of  the  teeth 
it  was  probably  a  goat.  From  its  large  size  it  can  hardly 
be  ancient,  or  older  than  some  two  centuries  at  most. 

The  dog's  skeleton  is  rather  smaller  than  a  pure-bred 
Lapland  dog,  and  therefore  about  the  size  of  a  large  Irish 
terrier.  The  skull  is  very  thin  and  decidedly  smaller 
than  the  Lapland  breed.  In  length  and  substance  the 
long  bones  are  slighter,  and  the  Peppard  dog  would  be  of 
different  proportions. 

The  fauna  at  Peppard  agrees  with  that  of  Grime's 
Graves,  but  at  Cissbury  we  have  in  addition  the  urus, 
roe-deer,  and  otter. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  clay  and  chalk  layer 
remains  of  the  sheep  or  goat  and  horse  are  of  small  animals. 
The  horse  occurs  at  La  Micoque,  and  was  used  as  food  in 
Aurignac  and  Solutre  times.  Bones  of  goat  have  been 
found  by  M.  Dupont  in  Belgian  caves,  and  also  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Tiddeman  in  the  Victoria  cave,  Settle,  Yorks.  associated 
with  elephant,  bear,  and  hyaena,  15  feet  deep  in  a  stiff  clay. 

The  skeleton  of  the  dog,  though  probably  more  recent, 
does  not  necessarily  date  the  implements  as  neolithic,  as 
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a  deposit  of  Moustier  age  has  yielded  remains  of  this 
animal  at  ChSteaudouble,  Var. 

Certain  shells  occurred  in  the  different  layers  of  site  i. 
They  belong  to  recent  species,  and  Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward, 
who  kindly  identified  them,  suggests  that  the  deposits  are 
due  to  rainwash.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species 
and  the  layers  in  which  they  were  found  : 

Helix  asfersa :  first,  second,  and  third  flint  layers, 
and  clay  and  chalk. 

Helix  nemoralis :  lower  clay,  clay  and  chalk,  and 
third  flint  layers, 

Pomatias  elegans  (Miill.)  :  in  the  lower  clay  layer  as  a 
definite  zone. 

Fitrea  tritidida :  in  all  the  layers  from  the  first  flints 
downwards. 

Clausilia  laminaria :    clay  and  chalk  layer. 

Helix  lapicida  :   clay  and  chalk  layer. 

Ena  obscura  :  clay  and  chalk  layer. 

Coccilioides  acicula  :    clay  and  chalk  layer. 

The  only  shells  from  site  2  were  Vitrea  tritidula  and 
Helix  nemoralis. 

Roots  of  alder  in  the  tipper  clay  layer  formed  a  definite 
zone  in  the  lower  part  of  the  deposit.  Branches  and 
roots  of  oak  came  from  the  second  band  of  flints,  and 
casts  of  beech  mast  and  a  globular  berry,  the  latter  not 
identified,  occurred  in  the  lower  clay  layer.  At  a  distance  of 
8  feet  from  the  surface  in  the  layer  of  charcoal  at  the 
base  of  the  second  band  of  flints,  I  found  a  piece  of  coarse 
plain  pottery.  It  is  very  small,  about  i  inch  in  diameter, 
and  may  be  a  later  introduction.  Pottery  has  been  found, 
however,  in  twelve  palaeolithic  caves  in  Belgium  by 
M.  Dupont,  and  at  an  Aurignac  site  near  Roisen,  Hainault. 

In  conclusion  I  must  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to 
Mr.  Reginald  Smith  for  valuable  assistance  in  this  paper, 
and  in  many  other  ways.  Also  to  Mr.  William  Hamilton, 
of  Henley-on-Thames,  who  kindly  permitted  me  to 
excavate  the  sites ;  to  Mr.  E.  Payton  for  much  help  in 
arranging  and  classifying  the  implements;  and  to  Miss 
K.  Ames  for  assistance  in  compiling  the  notes  for  this 
paper. 
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KENSWORTH  CHURCH,  HERTS. 
By  WORTHINGTON  G.  SMITH,  F.L.S. 

Kensworth  is  the  Cenesworth  of  Domesday,  indicative 
of  an  earlier  Coenessworth,  probably  meaning  Keen's  farm. 
The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  situated  on  the  northern  border 
of  Hertfordshire,  two  miles  south  of  Dunstable  in  Bedford- 
shire. It  occupies  a  very  isolated  position,  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  long,  straggling  modern  village,  and  one 
mile  west  of  the  great  Roman  road  between  St.  Albans 
and  Dunstable. 

The  church,  as  .far  as  architectural  evidence  goes, 
was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  (figs,  i  and  2), 
but  the  foundations  recently  exposed  suggest  the  existence 
of  a  previous  church  on  the  same  site.  The  church 
comprises  an  aisleless  nave,  in  length  just  twice  its  width, 
and  a  long  rectangular  chancel,  almost  the  width  of  the 
nave.  A  tower  was  added  to  the  west  end  of  the  church 
in  the  fourteenth  century  and  has  good  checker- 
work  of  Totternhoe  stone  and  flints  inside  the  turret 
staircase.  There  are  large  stone  quoins  in  the  ringing 
chamber.  The  east  side  of  the  tower  rests  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Norman  west  wall,  and  there  is  a  modern 
south  porch.  The  south  side  and  east  end  have  fourteenth- 
century  and  modern  and  modernised  windows.  There 
are  three  Norman  windows  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave 
and  two  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  Before  the 
present  modern  south  porch  was  built  there  existed  an 
older  structure,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
successive  porches  and  the  western  tower  have  helped 
materially  towards  the  preservation  of  the  remarkable 
Norman  doorways. 

There  are  two  Norman  doorways,  both  flush  with  the 
west  and  south  walls,  without  hood-mouldings  (figs.  6 
and  7).  One  of  the  Norman  windows  of  the  nave  is 
illustrated  in  fig.  3  to  show  the  section  of  the  mouldings 
and  the  curious  oblique  scoring  of  one  member  of  the 
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arch.  The  arches  are  formed  of  a  single  stone  and  are 
consequently  weakest  where  they  should  be  strongest. 
The  Norman  walls,  three  feet  thick,  are  built  in  alternate 
layers  of  chalk  and  flint ;  the  middle  part  of  the  walls  is 
filled  in  with  a  rubble  composed  of  broken  flints,  pieces 
of  broken  stone  and  large  local  pebbles.  The  window- 
dressings,  the  Norman  arch  between  the  nave  and  chancel, 
and  the  two  Norman  doorways  are  of  stone,  probably 
from  the  well-known  quarries  at  Totternhoe,  near  Dun- 
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FIG.    2. 


Stable.  The  structure  of  the  walls  was  exposed  in  1878, 
at  which  time  traces  of  Norman  windows  were  found 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  corresponding  with  those 
on  the  north.  The  exposed  external  Norman  work  of 
stone  is  very  much  weathered,  and  the  walling  is  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state  from  age.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
exterior  is  covered  with  rough-cast ;  this  has  no  doubt 
helped  to  hold  together  the  Norman  flints,  chalk  and 
stones,  and  to  prevent  the  whole  north  wall  from  collapsing. 
For  a  considerable  number  of  years  the  north  wall  of 
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the  chancel  has  shown  signs  of  bulging  and  cracking, 
both  inside  and  out.  In  191 1  the  condition,  as  seen  from 
the  inside,  became  so  threatening  that  steps  were  taken 
for  the  prevention  of  mischief.  To  avoid  collapse  a  large 
buttress  of  brick  was  erected  :  this  structure  is  hollow 
and  serves  as  a  chimney  as  well  as  a  support,  and  is  covered 
with  rough-cast,  probably  for  uniformity  with  the  rest 
of  the  wall. 

When  the  earth  was  removed  for  the  foundation  of 
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FIG.    3.      WINDOW   ON    NORTH   SIDE   OF    NAVE. 

the  buttress,  the  original  foundation-stones  of  massive 
untrimmed,  or  only  slightly  trimmed,  stones  were  brought 
to  light,  and  at  the  same  time  a  large  mass  of  the  adjoining 
walling  fell  into  the  churchyard,  leaving  a  gap  in  the 
wall  about  six  feet  high  and  three  wide  (fig.  4).  The 
cavity  practically  pierced  entirely  through  the  three- 
foot  wall,  leaving  only  a  few  flints  and  an  inch  of  hard 
internal  stucco  to  keep  the  weather  from  the  interior 
of  the   chancel.     The   workmen  removed  the   few  flints 
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FIG.    4.      NEW    BXJTTRESS   AND    CAVITY,    WITH    RESTORATION    OF    SHUTTER. 
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remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  and  a  huge 
foundation-stone  of  Hertfordshire  conglomerate  was 
exposed.^  Further  digging  brought  to  light  other  large 
foundation-stones,  either  not  trimmed  at  all,  or  only 
slightly  so.  The  lowermost  stones  were  not  reached, 
for  much  digging  was  impossible  without  bringing  about 
further  falls  of  the  walling.  The  fallen  flints,  with 
numerous  large  pebbles  of  lower  tertiary  age  and  a  few 
pieces  of  stone,  dressed  and  undressed,  were  placed  in 
a  heap  in  the  churchyard.  The  church  is  built  upon 
what  is  known  geologically  as  red  clay-with-flints. 

Amongst  the  stones  from  the  cavity  was  one  broken 
example  showing  a  bolt-hole,  and  another  exhibiting 
part  of  a  small  semicircular  slightly-moulded  Norman 
arch.  There  was  sufiicient  of  this  piece  of  stone  to  secure 
the  radius  when  complete,  and  it  agreed  in  size  and 
mouldings  with  the  arches  of  the  two  adjoining  chancel 
windows.  A  cardboard  template  of  the  complete  stone 
fitted  exactly  into  the  semicircular  top  of  the  cavity 
(fig.  4).  There  was,  however,  one  remarkable  difference 
between  this  piece  of  moulded  stone  and  the  window- 
heads,  for  the  latter  had  provision  for  the  insertion  of 
glass,  whilst  the  piece  from  the  wall-filling  had  no  such 
provision,  but  was  splayed  abruptly  towards  the  chancel. 
The  sill  of  the  window  could  have  been  used  for  a  light,  as 
of  a  lantern  or  covered  lamp,  and  the  opening  could  have 
been  approached  easily  from  either  the  outside  or  inside 
of  the  chancel.  The  general  appearance  at  first  suggested 
a  ruined  low-side  window,  but  on  further  examination 
the  meaning  seemed  problematical.  Ecclesiologists  of  high 
repute  and  long  experience,  with  whom  the  author 
entirely  agrees,  consider  the  original  opening  to  be  con- 
nected with  an  anchor-hold.  In  this  connexion  may 
be  mentioned  the  anchoret  Roger,  ^  and  the  anchoress 
St.  Christine  of  Markyate  cell  in  the  near  vicinity,^  and 
the  anchoret  Simon  of  Dunstable.* 

^  A  second  yery  large  piece  of  this  stone,  of  this  conglomerate  in  front  of  Greenend 

a  foot  thick,  occurred  on  the  east  side  of  farm  in  the  village,  and  others  of  less  size 

the  buttress.    This  variety  of  stone  repre-  may  be  seen  by  the   roadsides  near  the 

•ents  one  of  the  large  local  surface  boulden,  church  and  village, 
most  difficult  to  trim,  or  sometimes  even  ■  F.C.H,  Beds.  347. 

to    move    from    their  usually  half-buried  'ibid, 

positions.    There    is    an    immense    block  *  Annales  Priorati  de  Dunstaplia,  109. 
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Amongst  the  rubbish  from  the  opening  were  four 
hard,  buff-coloured,  broken  tiles  marked  on  one  side  with 
rude  scorings.  There  were  also  eight  small  pieces  of 
oak  boarding  that  could  be  conjoined  so  as  to  form  five 
pieces.  These  pieces  of  wood  could  be  fitted  together 
so  as  to  form  a  shutter  with  two  bracing  pieces.  One 
piece  had  been  splayed  off  with  a  plane,  others  had  been 
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FIG.  5.      PIECES  OF  A  WOODEN  SHUTTER  FOUND  IN   NORTH  WALL. 

partially  burned.  The  pieces  suggested  a  shutter  to  an 
unglazed  window-opening  (fig.  5).  In  the  drawing  of 
the  wooden  shutter  A  and  B  belong  to  each  other,  but  a 
piece  is  missing  from  the  middle ;  the  burnt  piece  is 
pierced  right  through,  but  the  grain  agrees  and  the  peg- 
holes  indicate  the  horizontal  line;  C  is  in  two  pieces, 
shown  conjoined,  with  bevelled  edge  and  nail-hole  ;  D  is 
a  thin  piece;   E  is  in  three  pieces,  shown  conjoined,  and 
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FIG.   6.      WEST    DOOR. 
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FIG.  7.      SOUTH  DOOR. 
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with  three  nail-holes.  No  glazing  was  indeed  necessary^ 
as  the  opening  was  almost  under  one  of  the  chancd 
windows,  as  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  fig.  4. 

Every  piece  of  stone  found  in  the  orifice  had  been 
smashed,  and  even  the  pieces  of  oak  with  peg  and  nail- 
holes  had  been  broken  and  partially  burnt.  All  pointed 
to  wilful  and  almost  complete  destruction,  such  as  was 
common  at  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIIL  After  the  stone  and  wood-work  had 
been  destroyed  it  would  appear  that  the  wreckers  filled 
up  the  opening  with  the  broken  pieces  of  stone  and  wood, 
together  with  any  flints  and  pebbles  that  came  to  hand, 
and  then  made  good  the  wall-facing  with  flints  only* 
Later  on  the  patched-up  place  was  so  covered  with  rough- 
cast that  no  trace  of  the  alteration  remained  visible  from 
outside  or  inside  of  the  church.  At  my  suggestion  the 
opening  has  now  been  filled  in  solid,  with  the  piece  of 
arch-mould  replaced  in  the  position  it  must  once  have 
occupied.  The  Norman  mortar  is  different  in  colour 
from  the  mortar  of  the  destruction,  and  a  third  kind  of 
mortar  has  now  been  used  in  the  recent  refilling. 

•The  most  interesting  features  of  the  church  are  the 
two  Norman  doorways  (figs.  6  and  7).  Both  have 
apparently  been  rebuilt ;  this  is  the  case,  without  doubt,, 
with  the  south  door,  as  is  obvious  by  the  shaping  of  the 
arch-stones ;  they  once  belonged  to  a  larger  arch,  perhaps 
originally  agreeing  in  size  with  the  west  door.  Some  of 
the  arch-stones  of  this  south  door  may  have  been  lost  or 
damaged  beyond  repair  at  the  time  of  rebuilding.  The 
joints  between  the  arch-stones  are  wider  on  the  outer 
side  than  on  the  inner.  The  general  design  of  the  doors 
is  early  Norman,  but  the  remarkable  surface-carvings 
would  seem  to  be  of  a  different  style  and  nature,  and 
if  really  executed  in  Norman  times,  are  probably  a  survival 
of  Anglo-Saxon  interlaced  work.  Possibly  all  the  stones 
of  the  two  doorways  were  at  first  left  quite  plain,  as  in 
the  chancel-arch,  and  some  second  hand  executed  the 
patterns,  the  arch-carvings  being  no  part  of  the  original 
design.  A  cross  indicative  of  a  Celtic  or  Byzantine  feeling 
is  carved  on  the  key-stone  of  each  arch,  and  every  abacus 
has  its  upper  member  carved.  There  are,  in  addition  to 
the  external  abaci,  four  others  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
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nave.  In  the  west  door  the  abaci  inside  and  out  are  the 
same  in  height  from  the  floor,  but  in  the  south  door  the 
abaci  in  the  nave  are  higher  than  those  in  the  porch. 
The  patterns  on  the  abaci  are  shown  in  diagrammatic 
form  in  fig.  8. 


FIG    9.      ROOD-STAIRS. 

There  are  two  figure-subjects  on  the  western  capital  of 
the  south  doorway  (fig.  8).  They  are  not  on  the  western 
pillars,  as  stated  by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  where 
they  are  described  as  "  Eagle  and  Hare  "  and  "  Wolf  and 
Crane.'*  No  resemblance  to  either  a  wolf  or  hare  can 
be  seen :  the  animals  shown  are  two  birds  and  two  dragons, 
each  of  the  latter  being  furnished  with  four  legs  and  two 
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heads,  the  minor  heads  being  like  snakes'  heads  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  carvings  probably  represent 
the  conflict  between  good  and  evil :  the  one  to  the  right 
shows  the  actual  conflict,  where  the  dragon,  powerful 
for  evil,  is  seen  biting  with  its  teeth  one  of  the  limbs  of 
the  bird  above.  The  subject  to  the  left  shows  a  toothless 
dragon  with  its  tail  down  and  helpless,  whilst  the  bird 
above  is  the  victor,  pecking  into  the  fallen  dragon's  mouth. 
There  is  a  bird  carved  on  the  southern  impost  of  the 
west  door,  and  four  birds  are  represented  pluming  them- 
selves on  the  fifth  stone  on  the  south  side  of  the  arch. 
The  southern  impost  of  this  door  as  well  as  the  north 
side  have  obviously  been  rebuilt.  The  bases  differ  con- 
siderably in  their  height  from  the  floor.  Some  of  the 
carvings  have  been  retouched  in  modern  times.  A  former 
aged  sexton  told  me  that  this  was  done  long  ago  by  a 
"  curate,"  meaning  by  this  that  some  one  did  the  mischief 
during  the  absence  of  the  vicar. 

The  font,  of  the  date  of  this  church,  is  circular  and 
carved  in  the  simplest  manner.   It  is,  however,  painted  white. 

In  a  visitation  and  inventory  of  the  church  made  in 
1297  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  London^ 
who  were  the  impropriators  of  the  benefice,  mention 
is  made  of  one  lamp  and  one  handbell.  In  the 
inventory  of  1458  two  handbells  are  mentioned  as 
well  as  three  bells  in  the  belfry.  The  date  shows  that 
at  this  time  the  tower  was  built  and  furnished  with  bells. 
The  old  bells  have  vanished  and  have  been  replaced  by 
five  "  Chandler  "  bells  :  one  bears  the  name  of  George 
Chandler,  and  all  are  dated  1717. 

The  old  plain  floor-tiles  in  the  chancel,  buff  and 
reddish  in  colour,  date  from  some  time  prior  to  Henry  VIII, 
as  one  was  found  in  the  filling  of  the  ruined  wall.  Sixty 
years  ago  both  nave  and  chancel  were  paved  with  tiles 
of  this  kind,  mostly  in  a  broken  state,  but  at  a  recent 
restoration  they  were  all  taken  up,  the  broken  ones  thrown 
away  and  the  whole  specimens  relaid  upside  down  in 
the  chancel  so  that  an  unworn  surface  might  appear. 
I  have  seen  no  undoubted  pieces  of  Roman  tile  in  the 
fabric  of  the  church,  but  I  have  often  picked  up  rims 
and  other  pieces  of  Roman  pots  on  newly  made  graves 
in  the  churchyard. 
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There  are  no  brasses,  but  in  Salmon's  History  of  Herts. 
it  is  stated  that  in  1728  "  one  old  stone  had  brasses  for 
ejffigies  and  an  inscription,  but  they  are  broke  off." 

In  the  quatrefoil  at  the  top  of  the  north-west  window 
of  nave  there  are  a  few  small  fragments  of  old  glass, 
perhaps  of  fifteenth-century  date. 

The  present  wooden  credence  table  is  the  former 
holy  table  or  altar,  of  post-reformation  times. 

The  present  chancel  rails  were  formerly  the  altar- 
rails. 

The  stone  stairs  to  the  rood-loft  (fig.  9)  are  within 
the  wall  to  the  north  of  the  chancel-arch.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  stair  is  only  semicircular  on  plan,  so  that  in 
ascending  the  stair  the  starting  point  must  have  been  at  a 
height  of  five  feet  six  inches  from  the  floor;  the  lower 
door  must  therefore  have  been  reached  by  an  external 
stairway  or  steps  in  the  nave,  probably  of  wood.  There 
are  nine  steps  in  the  wall,  each  with  a  riser  of  eight  and 
a  half  inches,  and  it  would  require  seven  additional  steps 
to  clear  the  space  between  the  floor  of  the  nave  and  the 
floor  of  the  rood-loft.  The  loft  floor  rested  in  part  on 
the  projecting  abaci  of  the  Norman  chancel-arch.  The 
masonry  on  the  northern  side  of  the  chancel-arch  is  false 
bedded  or  non-continuous,  and  the  chief  column  appears 
to  have  broken  away  from  top  to  bottom  and  to  have  been 
rebuilt.  On  the  southern  pier  the  masonry  is  continuous. 
Traces  of  paint  occur  near  the  great  arch  and  by  the 
rood-door,  but  these  may  possibly  belong  to  the  royal 
arms  of  Charles  II,  which  were  painted  over  the  arch. 
The  door  of  the  rood  stairs  was  only  discovered  in  1854, 
as  before  this  time  it  had  been  hidden  by  a  painting  on 
-wood  of  the  commandments.  No  doubt  the  making  of 
the  rocd-loft  and  staircase  greatly  injured  and  weakened 
the  Norman  work. 

There  is  a  fourteenth-century  piscina  on  the  south 
«ide  of  the  chancel,  but  the  present  basin  is  new.  There 
is  also  a  small  square  recess  in  the  wall  of  the  nave  on 
the  south  side  of  and  close  to  the  chancel-arch. 

There  are  two  niches  of  different  sizes  in  the  eastern 
wall,  the  larger  of  which  probably  held  a  figure  of  our 
Lady  and  the  smaller  possibly  St.  John. 
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Bjr  F.  GERALD  SIMPSON,   and  G.  A.  AUDEN,  M^  M.D.  F.S.A. 

This  earthwork,  on  which  excavations  were  conducted 
by  the  writers  in  1910,  is  situated  on  level  grass-land  about 
200  yards  east  of  the  river  Trent  and  140  yards  below 
Willington  bridge.  The  south-west  angle  is  within  30  feet 
of  the  Old  Trent  Water,  as  the  former  course  of  the  river  at 
that  point  is  named.  The  ground -level  is  not  more  than  10 
feet  above  the  average  water-level,  and  the  fields  are  flooded 
from  time  to  time.  The  site  (fig.  i)  consists  of  a  con- 
tinuous outer  ditch  with  a  mound  on  its  inner  edge. 
This  outwork  is  in  the  form  of  a  slightly  irregular  oblong, 
the  sides  of  which  are  straight  and  the  angles  very  slightly 
rounded.  The  outwork  encloses  five  distinct  mounds, 
two  of  which  are  nearly  circular  and  three  long  and 
straight. 

Measured  from  the  centre  line  of  the  outer  mound  the 
length  of  the  north  side  is  194  feet  9  inches,  and  that  of 
the  south  189  feet.  The  east  and  west  sides  measure 
134  feet  6  inches  and  143  feet  4  inches  respectively,  the 
area  within  the  crest  of  the  mound  being  about  2  roods 
17  poles.  The  area  of  the  whole  site  including  the  ditch  is 
3  roods  13  poles.  The  only  break  in  the  outer  mound 
is  a  narrow  gap  in  the  south  side,  about  20  feet  from  the 
south-west  angle,  but  this  is  certainly  not  an  entrance. 
It  may  have  been  made  to  drain  the  interior  :  more 
probably  it  is  one  of  the  trenches  dug  during  the  earlier 
excavations.  The  long  mounds  are  nearly  parallel  to 
the  longer  sides  of  the  outwork.  Two  run  nearly  the  full 
length  of  the  interior,  the  first  (a  in  fig.  i)  being  about 
17  feet  from  the  outer  mound  on  the  north,  and  the 
second  (b)  about  23  feet  from  the  south  side.  The  third 
long  mound  (c)  is  about  25  feet  north  of  the  second. 
It  is,  however,  only  95  feet  long,  two-thirds  the  length 
of  the  others,  the  continuation  to  the  west  being  impossible 
on  account  of  the  position  of  the  west  circular  mound  (d). 
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The   long  mounds  do  not  join  the  outwork,   but   end 
abniptly  15  to  20  feet  from  it. 

The  circular  mounds  are  of  unequal  size,  that  nearer 
the  west  side  (d)  being  the  greater.  It  is  about  35  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  15  feet  at  the  top,  which  is 
a  fairly  level  platform  about  3  feet  above  the  general 
surface.  Excavation  showed  that  this  mound  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  shallow  ditch.  The  centre  of  the  mound 
is  approximately  80  feet  from  both  north-west  and  south- 
west angles  of  the  outer  mound.  The  second  circular 
mound  (e)  is  much  lower  than  the  first,  its  diameter  at 
the  base  being  about  30  feet.  The  centre  is  103  feet  from 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  outer  mound  and  no  feet 
from  the  south-east  angle.  These  measurements  from  the 
angles  show  that  the  circular  moujids  are  practically  on 
the  centre  line  of  the  whole  work,  and  the  reasonable 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  several  parts  were  planned 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  that  the  work  must  be  looked 
upon  as  wholly  belonging  to  one  date.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
had  the  space  between  the  north  long  mound  (a)  and  the 
lesser  circular  mound  (e)  been  occupied  by  one  corresponding 
to  the  shortened  mound  (c)  described  above,  the  plan  of 
the  whole  work  would  have  been  symmetrical.  A  plan  of 
the  site  is  given  on  the  twenty-five-inch  Ordnance  Survey 
map  of  Derbyshire,  sheet  72,  no.  2,  which  differs  slightly 
from  the  survey  made  during  the  excavation,  showing  a 
third  circular  mound  to  the  north-east  of  the  second. 
The  surface  of  the  area  eastward  is  certainly  somewhat 
irregular,  but  nothing  can  be  fairly  described  as  a  third 
mound,  nor  is  one  indicated  on  Bigsby's  and  Hipkins' 
plans.  \ 

The  feature  of  the  site  is  the  sharpness  and  good 
preservation  of  the  mounds  generally.  This  fact  tells 
very  strongly  against  the  view  that  the  site  is  an  ancient 
one.  The  field  in  which  it  is  situated  has  been  "  landed," 
and  the  ploughing  lines  so  nearly  correspond  with  the 
three  long  mounds  that,  at  first  sight,  they  might  be  taken 
to  represent  "  landing  "  within  the  area,  were  it  not  for 
the  careful  way  in  which   the  outer  ditch  and   mound 

^  Bigtby,  History  of  Rtpton  (1854),  p.  259 ;     Hipldnt,  Repum  and  its  noigbbwrbood 
(1899),  p.  3. 
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have  been  preserved.  The  subsoil  of  the  site  is  gravel, 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sandy  soil.  The  gravel  bed 
is  about  1 8  inches  below  the  surface  at  the  south  and 
east,  and  slightly  deeper  towards  the  north  and  west. 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  the  site  must  have 
been  obliterated  long  ago  if  it  had  been  ploughed  with  the 
rest  of  the  field.  A  large  tree  has  stood  just  within  the 
south-west  angle. 

Before  describing  the  recent  excavations  it  would  be 
well  to  mention  previous  references  to  the  site. 


PREVIOUS     REFERENCES     TO     THE     SITE. 

Robert  Bigsby,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.^  records  its  supposed 
Roman  origin,  and  refers  to  other  theories  ascribing  its 
construction  to  the  Danes  or  the  Saxons.  Mr.  Bateman, 
the  author  of  7he  Sepulchral  Usages  of  Derbyshire^  whom 
he  consulted  on  the  subject,  considered  the  enclosure  too 
confined  for  a  camp,  and  suggested  that  it  might  have 
been  cast  up  as  a  protection  or  boundary  of  the  area 
surrounding  tumuli.  Mr.  Bigsby  also  consulted  Mr.  C. 
Roach  Smith,  and  ultimately  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  the  Buries  was  probably  a  small  camp,  "  one 
of  the  aestiva^  or  summer  camps,  or  perhaps  only  an 
agrarian  one,  erected  for  the  defence  of  cattle.  If  not  a 
camp,  its  origin  was  probably  .  .  •  .  sepulchral."^ 

Thomas  Bateman  made  a  meagre  examination  of  the 
two  circular  mounds  and  the  embankment  which  sur- 
rounded them.  ^  The  results  were  negative,  and  showed 
that  the  mounds  covered  no  sepulchral  remains.  The 
mounds  were  found  to  have  been  made  of  very  compact 
earth,  which  appeared  to  have  been  tempered  with  water 
when  it  was  cast  up,  the  natural  pebbly  gravel  mixed 
with  clear  sand  being  found  about  six  feet  from  the 
summit.  The  presence  in  the  larger  mound  of  a  few 
pieces  of  coarse  kiln-baked  pottery,  similar  to  that  often 
met  with  among  Romano-British  remains,  appeared  to 
be  quite  accidental. 

*  History  iff  Reptan  (1854),  pp.  3,  259.  '  Ten  Tears*  Digging,  p.  93. 

•ibid,  p.  259. 
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The  next  investigation  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Moly- 
neux  in  1869.^  He  found  a  flint  flake  on  the  margin 
of  the  river  channel,  but  nothing  more. 

He  mentions  the  discovery  on  this  site  in  the  latter 
•art  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  a  small  Roman  sword, 
ut  this  seems  to  be  a  myth.  The  story  probably  arose 
from  the  fact  that  in  1839  a  two-edged  sword,  probably 
Danish,  and  a  large  quantity  of  human  bones,  were 
discovered  during  the  construction  of  the  bridge  over  the 
old  Trent  just  below  Repton  church. 

The  latest  published  reference  to  the  Buries  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Hipkins,  ^  who  mentions  the  results  and 
opinions  of  some  previous  writers,  and  expressed  his  own 
view  that  it  was  raised  and  used  by  the  Danes,  who  in 
A.D.  874  visited  Repton  and  destroyed  it  before  they  left 
in  A.D.  875. 


GENERAL    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    EXCAVATIONS. 

The  excavation  of  the  site  occupied  nine  days,  from 
1 8th  to  27th  July,  1 910.  The  first  trench  was  carried 
from  south  to  north  across  the  whole  site  on  the  line  of 
section  l  m.  The  work  was  then  continued  as  follows. 
The  area  north-east  of  mound  (e)  was  examined  for  traces 
of  the  third  circular  mound  indicated  on  the  Ordnance 
map,  and  the  trench  then  extended  across  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  outwork.  As  the  spaces  within  the  angles 
of  Roman  camps  are  almost  invariably  occupied,  in  the 
absence  of  angle  towers,  by  hearths  or  ovens,  search  was 
made  at  each  angle  for  such  remains.  Wide  trenches 
were  carried  more  than  half  way  through  both  circular 
mounds  and  down  to  the  undisturbed  gravel  below.  A 
series  of  diagonal  trenches  satisfactorily  tested  the  level 
portions  between  the  mounds.  The  outer  ditch  and 
mound  were  examined  at  five  points.  The  only  remains 
of  stonework  were  located  by  the  diagonal  trenches  in 
the  south-west  portion  of  the  area. 

The  Outwork  :    The  ditch  is  continuous  around  the 

^  Hist,  tf  Burton-<m-TreHt  {i%6ci),  pp.  22,  *  Repton  and   its  Neigbbourbood   (1899), 

260;  Annual  Report  of  tbe  North  Stafford'       p.  3. 
shire  FieU  Club,  1878. 
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whole  site.  Originally  it  has  been  from  7  to  8  feet  wide 
at  the  lip  and  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet  deep.  The 
bottom  is  rounded  and  unlike  that  of  the  sharp  V-shaped 
ditch  of  a  Roman  "  marching "  camp.  The  rounded 
bottom  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  looseness  of  the 
subsoil,  for  the  gravel  was  cut  through  to  a  depth  of  I  foot 
6  inches  on  the  south  and  east  sides  and  about  6  inches 
on  the  north.  There  was,  however,  practically  no  deposit 
of  dark  material  at  the  bottom  in  any  section.  This  fact, 
though  it  may  also  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  must  be  a  strong  argument 
against  the  antiquity  of  the  work.  The  radius  of  the  centre 
line  of  the  ditch  at  the  angles  is  about  16  feet. 

The  whole  of  the  upcast  from  the  ditch  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  the  mound,  the  centre  line  of  which 
is  from  9  to  10  feet  within  that  of  the  ditch.  Where  the 
mound  is  best  preserved,  along  the  south  side  and  near 
the  north-west  angle,  its  height  is  about  2  feet  above 
the  general  level.  As  already  stated,  there  is  no  break 
in  the  mound  which  could  indicate  an  entrance.  The 
angles  are  very  slightly  rounded,  the  radius  at  the  centre 
line  being  not  more  than  6  feet.  This  fact  is  a  further 
argument  against  the  Roman  date  of  the  work,  for  ramparts 
even  of  the  smaller  Roman  "  marching  '^  camps  are 
invariably  boldly  rounded  at  the  angles,  the  radius  generally 
exceeding  20  feet,  or  more  than  that  of  the  ditch  in  this 
instance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  angles  of  mediaeval 
earthworks  generally  approximate  to  a  sharp  corner. 
A  fragment  of  yellow  glazed  pottery,  of  obviously  mediaeval 
date,  was  found  2  feet  below  the  surface  on  the  outer 
slope  of  the  mound  at  the  north-east  angle.  There  were 
'  no  traces  of  hearths  within  the  angles. 

The  Long  Mounds :  The  first  trench  (section  l  m) 
showed  that  they  were  constructed  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  outer  mound.  Shallow  trenches  on  both  sides, 
which  cannot  be  called  ditches  like  that  of  the  outwork, 
provided  the  material  for  the  mound.  Between  the 
outwork  and  mound  (b),  and  to  some  extent  between 
(b)  and  (c),  some  gravel  was  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hollows.  It  was  found  at  the  top  of  the  mounds,  making 
clear  the  method  of  construction.  No  burnt  matter, 
pottery  fragments,  or  other  objects,  were  found  on  the 
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old  surface  below  these  mounds  at  any  point,  indicating 
strongly  that  the  outwork  was  not  an  occupied  site  before 
they  were  constructed.  A  fragment  of  black  ware,  some- 
what similar  to  "  cooking-pot "  ware  of  Roman  date, 
but  most  probably  mediaeval,  was  found  2  feet  down 
in  mound  (a)  at  section  l  m.  The  only  break  in  the  line 
of  the  long  mounds  is  about  30  feet  from  the  east  end 
of  (c).  Like  that  in  the  outer  mound  near  the  south-west 
angle,  it  may  indicate  the  position  of  one  of  the  earlier 
excavation  trenches. 

The  Circular  Mounds :  Bateman's  description  of 
mound  (d)^  was  fully  borne  out  by  the  re-examination 
in  a  wide  .trench  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  mound. 
Near  the  centre  were  found  two  fragments  of  thick  pottery, 
or  tile,  of  a  yellowish  clay,  one  over  2  feet,  and  the  other 
15  inches,  below  the  surface.  The  gravel  bed,  which 
-was  5  feet  6  inches  below  the  top  of  the  mound,  showed 
Jio  signs  of  disturbance.  The  mound  is  surrounded  by 
a  ditch,  originally  about  5  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep, 
which  is  now  almost  completely  silted  up.  The  ditch 
Jias  evidently  provided  a  considerable  part  of  the  material 
used  in  the  mound.  Fragments  of  bone  and  a  number 
of  teeth,  all  apparently  of  the  ox,  were  found  in  the  ditch, 
at  the  north-west  side.  The  trench  through  mound  (e) 
cut  through  the  earlier  trench.  The  gravel  was  3  feet 
•9  inches  below  the  top  of  the  mound  ;  it  again  showed  no 
signs  of  disturbance.  As  in  (d),  the  material  forming 
-the  mound  is  the  clean  sandy  soil  of  the  site.  A  nail 
was  found  lying  on  the  side  of  the  mound,  and  a  fragment 
of  tile  and  another  of  brick  about  12  to  15  inches  below 
the  surface,  near  the  centre.  There  was  no  ditch  round 
this    mound. 

Internal  Buildings :  The  diagonal  trenches  revealed 
no  traces  of  buildings  of  wood,  or  stone,  in  the  level  spaces 
north  and  east  of  the  circular  mounds.  The  area  between 
mound  (d)  and  the  south-west  angle  was  the  last  portion 
to  be  trenched.  A  greater  quantity  of  pottery  and  frag- 
ments of  tile  was  met  with  in  these  trenches  than  elsewhere, 
and  finally  the  only  remains  of  stonework  were  discovered 
{figs.  I  and  2).     They  are  quite  close  to  the  present  surface. 


*  Ten  Tears*  Digging,  p.  93. 
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The  north-east  corner  of  the  stonework  is  40  feet  from  the 
south  side,  and  42  feet  from  the  west  side,  of  the  outer 
mound,  to  which  the  two  lines  of  stones  are  respectively 
parallel.  The  length  of  the  north  side,  or  arm,  is  12  feet, 
and  that  of  the  east  10  feet  6  inches.  The  faces  of  the 
stones  forming  the  east  arm  are  in  line  on  the  west  side, 
and  might  be  part  of  a  foundation-course,  the  other  face 
of  which  has  been  removed,  but  the  stones  of  the-  north 
arm  are  so  small  and  irregular  that  such  an  explanation 


FIG.   2.      REMAINS   OF   STONEWORK,    LOOKING    EAST. 

is  improbable.  At  the  west  end  of  the  latter  there  is 
a  double  line  of  stones  for  about  4  feet.  Each  arm  ends 
in  a  single  large  stone,  that  at  the  west  end  being  about 
2  feet  6  inches  by  12  inches  by  8  inches.  The  stone  is 
roughly  dressed,  and  appears  to  be  a  re-used  stone  from 
some  earlier  structure.  Further  excavation  failed  to 
reveal  any  traces  of  further  stonework,  except  a  single 
large  stone  to  the  south-west  equidistant  about  li  feet 
from  the  ends  of  both  arms.  The  stonework  is  of  later 
date  than  the  long  mound  (b)  for,  as  shown  in  the  plan. 
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the  latter  is  almost  obliterated  at  that  point.  Its  purpose 
is  uncertain.  At  first  the  large  number  of .  fragments 
of  tile  found  in  close  proximity  to  it  seemed  to  suggest 
a  structure  with  a  tiled  roof.  Further  examination  of 
the  tiles  and  other  remains,  however,  suggests  that  they 
represent  rubbish  deposited  on  the  spot  and  having  no 
reference  to  the  stonework  or  to  the  site  generally. 

Signs  of  peririanent  occupation  of  the  site,  such  as 
hearths,  burnt  matter,  etc.  were  entirely  wanting,  nor 
were  -any  food-bones  found ;  for  those  in  the  ditch 
surrounding  the  mound  (d)  could  not  be  described  as  such. 
Except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stonework,  very  little 
pottery  was  found.  Over  the  level  portions  of  the  site, 
the  fragments  were  generally  from  9  to  12  inches  below  the 


FIG.    3.      PORRINGER   (J). 


surface.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  provenance  of 
other  than  the  more  important  fragments  and  objects. 
A  halfpenny  of  Charles  II  was  found  about  5  feet  north  of 
mound  (e),  10  inches  below  the  surface.  The  fragments 
of  the  porringer  (fig.  3)  came  from  the  south-west  angle 
just  within  the  mound,  among  the  roots  of  the  tree  referred 
to  above,  and  those  of  two  large  dark-glazed  bowls  from 
the  outer  ditch  on  the  north  side,  about  30  feet  west  of 
section  l  m.  Some  pieces  of  material  having  the  appear- 
ance of  slag  were  found  between  the  outwork  and  mound 
(a),  about  60  feet  from  the  south-west  angle,  but  nothing 
else  appeared  to  connect  them  with  the  spot.  The  neck 
of  a  large  jug  and  a  flat-rimmed  bowl  of  mauve-coloured 
clay    and    glaze    were    found,    with    many   fragments    of 
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tiles     and    the    two    inlays    near    the    remains    of    the 
stonework. 

Two  trenches,  cut  as  far  as  possible  into  the  bed  of 
the  old  river-course,  yielded  nothing  except  a  fragment 
of  a  glazed  brick  of  no  very  great  antiquity. 

THE    DATE   OF  THE   SITE. 

Several  rival  theories  have,  been  put  forward  as  to  the 
date  and  purpose  of  the  different  parts  of  the  work.  The 
circular  mounds  were  looked  upon  as  probably  prehistoric, 
while  the  outwork  was  considered  to  be  of  Roman  date, 
because  of  its  plan  and  the  straightness  of  the  sides. 
These  theories,  however,  did  not  explain  the  presence 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  work,  as  for  instance,  what 
connexion  the  long  inner  mounds  and  the  outwork  had  to 
do  with  two  "  tumuli,"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  what  could 
have  been  the  purpose  of  the  five  mounds  inside  a  Roman 
temporary  camp.  The  site  had  also  been  connected  with 
the  operations  of  the  Danes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Repton.  The  trenches  through  the  circular  mounds, 
confirming  the  results  obtained  in  1855,  showed  satis- 
factorily that  they  were  not  "  tumuli." 

The  evidence  of  the  very  slight  rounding  of  the  angles, 
of  the  absence  of  an  entrance  of  any  kind  through  the 
outwork,  of  hearths,  and  above  all  of  pottery  of  Roman 
date,  appears  clearly  to  disprove  its  Roman  origin. 

The  survey  made  during  the  excavations  clearly 
indicated  that  the  work  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  whole, 
as  belonging  to  one  period. 

None  of  the  objects  found  can  be  associated  with 
Saxon  or  Danish  times.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
possible  to  include  all  the  pottery,  the  tiles,  and  the  coin 
in  a  period  of  about  300  years  ending  not  more  than  two 
centuries  ago.  The  depth  below  the  surface  at  which 
the  majority  of  the  fragments  were  found,  from  9  to  12 
inches,  appears  to  be  considerable  for  such  a  short  period, 
but  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  looseness  of  the  surface 
soil.  The  three  or  four  fragments  found  at  a  depth 
of  about  2  feet,  however,  can  hardly  be  classed  with  the 
rest,  but  surely  give  some  indication  of  the  period  when  the 
whole  work  was  constructed. 
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Nothing  appeared  during  the  course  of  the  work 
which  gave  any  reasonable  clue  to  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  the  earthwork,  which,  to  the  excavators  at  least,  still 
remains  more  or  less  a  mystery.  The  hypothesis  which 
commended  itself  was  that  the  earthwork  was  raised 
as  a  refuge  for  cattle  during  flood-time.  The  whole 
of  the  low-lying  meadows  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
are  still  liable  to  flooding,  and  before  the  construction  of 


FIG.   4.      POTTERY  AND   TILES. 

the  Repton-Willington  road,  which  acts  as  a  protective 
dam,  the  cattle  in  the  meadows  must  have  been  exposed 
to  considerable  danger  during  floods. 

REPORT    ON    THE    POTTERY    DISCOVERED    DURING    THE 
EXCAVATIONS. 

Mr.  P.  Entwistle,  of  the  Liverpool  Museum,  has  kindly 
examined  the  fragments  of  mediaeval  pottery  (fig.  4),  and 
reports  that  they  consist  of  parts  of  tiles  of  various  classes. 
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FIG.   5.      INLAYS  FOR 
TILES   (|). 


roofing  and  floor,  which  suggests  the  probable  site  of  a 
roofed  habitation.     The  finding  of  several  small  curved 
pieces  showing  a  finished  edge  (fig.  5), 
seems  to   indicate   that  the  site  of 
manufacture  was  not  far  distant,  as 
these  are  very  characteristic  of  medi- 
aeval pattern-tiles   built  up   by  in- 
serting such  pieces  into  the  still  soft 
body    of    unbaked    tiles.  ^    If  these 
fragments    were    really    made    close 
to    the    earthwork,    it,    to    a    large 
extent,  substantiates    the  idea   that 
the    whole    structure     was     for    trade    purposes.      The 
presence  of  a  fragment  of  glazed  slag  may  indicate  the 
burning  of  such  vessels  on  the  spot,  although  there  is 
not  sufficient  material  to  warrant  an  absolute  statement 
to  that  effect.    The  association  of  so  many  fragments  of 
varying  bodies  and  glazes  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence. 
The  fragments  of  pottery  appear  to  date  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  presence  of  neolithic  flakes  does  not  help  to 
establish  the  possible  age,  or  use  of  the  site,  as  they 
are  frequently  found  in  soil  in  various  parts  of  England. 

^  During  levelling  operations  in  the  was  found,  and  it  appears  that  numbers  of 
^'  Paddock  "  of  Rep  ton  school,  which  lies  ornamental  floor- tiles  were  made  here  :  cf. 
within  the  priory  wall,  a  mediaeval  tile  kiln      The  Reliquary  (LL  Jewitt),  Jan.,  1868. 
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Br  THE  VISCOUNT  DILLON,  M.A.  D.C.L.  F.S.A. 

.  Of  late  we  have  heard  much  of  the  Mailed  Fist,  and 
I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  some  varieties  of  this 
portion  of  the  military  equipment.  The  Baron  de  Cosson, 
F.S.A.  once  read  a  very  interesting  paper  before  the 
Institute  on  Gauntlets,^  and  in  that  valuable  communi- 
cation he  sketched  the  development  of  this  defence, 
illustrating  the  latter  part  of.  his  paper  by  various  examples 
lent  by  himself  and  other  collectors  of  armour.  I  do 
not  propose  now  to  encroach  on  the  ground  so  ably  covered, 
but  rather  to  touch  on  some  varieties  of  the  gauntlet 
which  the  Baron  left  unnoticed- 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  gauntlets  described 
in  that  paper  were,  in  most  cases,  of  the  class  which  are 
worn  in  pairs,  that  is,  in  which  both  hands  are  of  the  same 
construction.  Those  to  which  I  shall  now  draw  attention 
are  in  all  cases  single  gauntlets,  whether  for  the  right  or 
left  hand. 

Much  that  is  incorrect  has  been  written  about  the 
so-called  "  forbidden  gauntlet,"  the  proper  name  of 
which  was  the  close  or  locking  or  tourneying  gauntlet. 
Any  one  who  has  read  the  memoirs  of  La  Marche, 
the  life  of  Jacques  Lalain,  the  realistic  romance  of  Petit 
Jean  de  Saintr^,  and  other  works  dealing  with  pas  d^armes^ 
tournaments  and  the  like,  will  recognise  how  impossible 
it  was  for  any  forbidden  arm  or  armour  to  escape  notice 
and  consequent  prohibition.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  when  Jehan  Bonniface  was  going  to  fight  with  Jacques 
Lalain  at  Ghent  in  1446,  one  of  the  lances  shown  to  the 
judge  by  the  former  was  disallowed,  and  it  is  also  recorded 
that  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  when  presiding  at  such  events, 
was  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  the  arms  used,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  foul  play.     So  also  on  the  eve  of  the  fight 

,  *  Archaeological  Journal^  xli,  272. 
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between  Diego  de  Guzman  and  Lalain,  the  two  judges, 
Jean  de  Lune  and  Pedro  de  Heras,  forbade  the  former 
to  use  the  axe  which  he  had  brought,  as  being  "  de  mal 
engin."  In  1446,  according  to  la  Marche,  when  Lalain 
fought  an  English  squire  named  Thomas,  at  Bruges,  the 
latter  carried  the  kind  of  axe  called  bee  de  faucon. 
Chastelain,  in  recounting  the  same  fight,  does  not  mention 
this,  but  says  that  the  squire  had  an  axe  "  qui  n'etoit  pas 
telle  comme  pour  lors  on  avoit  accoutume  porter  en  lices." 
However,  on  the  squire's  earnest  request,  and  by  consent 
of  Lalain,  the  duke  allowed  the  weapon.  It  is  curious 
that  St.  Remy,  under  date  1435,  in  describing  a  combat 
between  Merlo  and  de  Charny,  states  that  the  former's 


FIG.    I.       LOCKING    GAUNTLET. 
Tower    Armouries,    class    iii,    no.    59. 

weapon  was  a  "  bee  de  faucon  ce  que  on  n'a  point  veu  ou 
royaulme  de  France,  car  becq  de  faucon  n'est  mie  hache, 
ains  sont  deux  choses,"  and  might  have  been  objected  to 
by  Charny,  but  the  objection  was  not  raised.  It  seems 
odd  that  a  weapon  with  a  French  name  was  unknown  in 
France. 

The  so-called  forbidden  gauntlet  was  in  fact  a  well- 
recognised  part  of  the  panoply,  as  may  be  seen  on 
examining  the  album  of  suits  made  by  Jacobi  (Jacob 
Topf).  In  this  book  we  find  such  a  gauntlet  with  most 
of  the  suits,  and  curiously  enough  in  one  suit  of  Sir  Henry 
Lee's,  where  it  is  omitted  in  the  drawing,   the    actual 
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gauntlet  is  still  preserved  in  the  possession  of  the  Armourers' 
G)mpany. 

The  arrangement  is  simple,  for  the  distal  end  of  the 
last  finger-plate  is  prolonged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  touch 
and  lie  upon  the  inside  of  the  wrist-piece  to  which,  when 
the  sword  was  grasped,  the  distal  plate  was  fastened  hy 
a  turning-pin  working  in  a  hole  in  the  plate.  The  quillons 
of  the  sword  or  tourney  club  thus  prevented  the  weapon 
from  being  driven  backward  through  the  hand,  and  the 
pommel  equally  prevented  it  from  being  drawn  out.  This 
gauntlet  was  used  for  the  tourney  where  riders  armed 
with  wooden  maces  and  blunt  pointless  swords  hammered 
each  other  to  their  hearts'  content. 

No.  iii,  59,  of  the  Tower  collection  (fig.  i)  is  a  very 
elegant  specimen  of  the  kind.  It  closely  resembles  a 
gauntlet  oelonging  to  the  suit  of  Philip  II  at  Madrid, 
known  as  that  "  de  Lacerias,"  which  was  made  in  1545 
by  Desiderio  Colman  of  Augsburg,  and  is  figured  on  page 
70  of  Count  de  Valencia  de  Don  Juan's  catalogue.  The 
upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  hand  is  covered  by  a  series 
of  five  lames  articulated  to  each  other  at  the  sides ;  next 
are  three  deeper  lames  with  cabled  ridges  at  their  hinder 
margins,  and  beyond  these  a  still  deeper  plate  which 
conforms  to  the  contour  of  the  inner  side  of  the  wrist, 
to  which  it  can  be  attached  by  a  turning-pin.  The  cuff- 
piece  is  somewhat  conical,  with  a  round  and  ridged  margin. 
The  thumb  consists  of  four  pieces,  two  with  the  diamond- 
shaped  ridge  so  often  seen  on  gauntlets  of  German  make. 
The  last  piece,  which  has  a  simulated  thumb-nail,  is 
returned  over  the  thumb.  This  gauntlet  in  its  present 
state,  unlined,  weight  11  lb.  6  ozs.  and  the  fourteen  separate 
pieces  of  metal  work  with  one  another  like  a  lobster's 
tail. 

Of  the  use  of  a  single  gauntlet  we  have  notes  in  various 
places,  and  I  may  mention  instances  from  the  British 
Isles  in  the  sixteenth  century.  To  begin  with  Scotland, 
in  the  examination  of  Andrew  Henderson  after  the  Gowrie 
conspiracy  in  1600,  the  deponent  stated  that  "  he  sent 
his  boy  for  his  gauntlet  and  steel  bonnet."  In  England 
we  have,  in  the  ballad  of  Mary  Ambree,  of.  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  (Percy  collection),  a  description  of  the 
heroine  in  these  words : — 
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A  helmet  of  proof  she  straight  did  provide, 
A  strong  arming  sword  she  girt  to  her  side, 
On  her  hand  a  good  fair  gauntlet  had  she. 


As  to  Ireland,  Stanihurst,  in  his  description  of  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  in  1584,  quoted  by  Camden,  speaks  thus  of  the 
Irish  Karne  warriors  :  "  Cetricis  aut  manicis  ferreis  armati 


FIG.    2.       IRISH    SOLDIER   WITH    GAUNTLET. 
From  Douce  MSS.  Oxford. 

pngnant."  This  does  not  clearly  define  the  kind  of  defence, 
but  in  a  unique  woodcut  in  the  Douce  collection  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  we  see  what  was  the  kind  of 
gauntlet  used.  The  group  shown  is  surmounted  by 
the  legend  "  Drawn  after  the  quicke,"  and  exhibits  some 
six  Irish  soldiers  in  costumes  which  are  again  found  in 
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a  curious  Dutch  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum.  ^  It 
contains  several  sketches  in  pen  and  ink  and  water  colours 
illustrating  costumes  and  the  like  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Fig.  2  shows  one  of  the  warriors  with  a  plate-gauntlet 
of  mitten  form  on  the  left  hand.  The  cannon  portion 
reaches  nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  the  whole  seems  to  fit 
loosely  to  the  arm.  This  is  the  only  illustration  I  have 
found  of  this  gauntlet.  7he  Image  of  Ireland  (1581),  by 
J.Derricke,does  not  mention  it,  nor  do  any  of  the  woodcuts 
in  that  work  show  any  signs  of  such  a  defence.  ^ 

A  very  rare  type  of  gauntlet,  and  one  which  I  have 
not  met  with  at  Madrid,  Vienna,  Paris  or  Brussels,  is 
no.  iii,  58,  in  the  Tower  collection  (fig.  3).  At  first 
sight  it  resembles  a  manifer  for  the  left  hand  (fig.  4). 
It  has  the  flattish  spayed  cuff-piece  and  the  broad  stout 


•    FIG.    3.       GAUNTLETS   FOR         BARRIERS. 
Tower  Armouiiet,  claw  iii,  no.  58. 

lames  protecting  the  fingers  as  in  that  defence ;  but 
standing  out  from  these  last  will  be  observed  two  short 
flanges  somewhat  curved.  When  the  hand  is  closed 
round  the  staff  of  a  weapon  these  small  plates  close  round 
it  also,  and  conform  it  to  its  shape.  It  will  be  seen  that 
such  flanges  are  quite  unnecessary  for  the  holding  of 
reins  as  in  the  bridle-gauntlet,  but  in  holding  a  staff  they 
would  prevent  an  opponent's  spear-point  from  being  forced 
between  the  hand  and  the  staff  of  the  wearer.  That  such 
a  protection  was  necessary  we  see  from  the  beautiful  copy 
of  the  romance  of  Petit  Jean  de  Saintre,  ^  where,  in  the 

'  MS.   Add.  28,330,  a  journal  of  events  part  of    his    soldiers    were    harnessed  on 

up  to  the  year  1574*  the  right  arm,  and  naked  all  the   body." 

*  speaking  of  Perkyn  Warbeck's   army  '  Nero,  D.  ix,  Cott.  MSS.  in  the  British 

of  Insh,  Hall  (p.  484)    says,  "  the   most  Museum. 
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combat  between  Jean  and  the  seigneur  de  Loysselench, 
the  former  has  driven  his  knee,  not  only  between  the 
seigneur's  staff  and  gauntlet,  but  also  through  his  hand, 
thereby  disabling  him.  Such  a  defence  for  the  hand 
would  then  be  necessary  at  barriers  unless,  as  in  the  romance 
quoted,  some  of  the  staves  of  the  "  lances  a  poulcer  '* 
had  on  them  roundels  of  plate.  In  England  we  find 
the  "  lance  a  poulcer  "  called  a  "  pounchen  staffe."  Stowe, 
under  the  year  1565,  mentions  a  combat  at  barriers  where 
there  were  to  be  "  Thre  pusshes  with  the  pounchen  staffe 
and  twelve  blows  with  ye  sword."  The  thumb  is  protected 
as  in  the  manifer.  The  gauntlet  is  for  the  left  hand, 
which  would  generally  be  the  forward  hand  at  barriers. 


^^"^^W 


FIG.    4.       MANIFER,    OR    *'  MAIN    DE    FER." 
Tower  Armouries,  cIsm  Hi,  no.  95. 

The  gauntlets  of  the  suit  in  the  Tower  of  London 
(part  is  also  at  Windsor)  ascribed  to  Sir  John  Smith  (class 
ii,  no.  12)  are  peculiar  in  that  the  cuff  portion  suddenly 
becomes  more  constricted  where  the  cannon  of  the  brassard 
terminates.  The  object  of  this  was  probably  to  allow  the 
cannon  to  enter  the  gauntlet  only  as  far  as  necessary,  and 
then,  tightening  at  the  hand,  it  would  fit  closer  and  be 
more  comfortable. 

On  the  effigy  at  Breda  of  Engelbert  II  of  Nassau,  who 
died  1504,  the  detached  gauntlets,  in  alabaster,  are  of  the 
mitten  type  shown  in  no.  17  of  the  plate  of  Baron  de 
Cosson's  paper  on  gauntlets  mentioned  above,  but  the  left 
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hand  is  divided  so  that  the  fingers  are  two  and  two.  This 
arrangement  is  also  seen  in  actual  gauntlets  in  the  collection 
at  the  Porte  de  Hal,  at  Brussels,  no,  lo,  considered  to  be 
German. 

The  small  suit  for  Charles  I  when  about  twelve  years  of 
age  (class  ii,  no.  i8  of  the  Tower  collection)  appears  to  be 
French  in  make,  as  both  as  regards  design  and  ornamentation 
it  much  resembles  no.  124  of  the  Musee  d'Artillerie  at 
Paris,  which  is  known  to  have  been  made  by  Petit  of  Blois 
for  the  youthful  Louis  XIII.  The  right-hand  gauntlet 
of  the  suit  in  the  Tower  has  a  short  pin  about  f  inch  long 
and  1  inch  thick  from  between  the  second  and  third 
knuckles.  The  use  of  this  is  not  very  apparent,  but  it  is 
suggested  that  its  purpose  was  to  protect  the  hand  from 
the  pressure  of  the  vamplate.  No  other  instance  of  such 
a  pin  has  been  met  with,  and  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
for  the  delicate  hand  of  a  child  such  an  arrangement  was 
of  use,  though  a  man  could  grip  his  lance  with  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  his  hand  being  jammed  into  the  narrow 
part  of  the  conical  vamplate. 

The  effigy  of  Albrecht  of  Hochberg  (d.  1574)  in  the 
church  of  Pforzheim,  a  cast  of  which  is  in  the  museum 
at  Nuremberg,  shows  a  small  strap  and  buckle  across  the 
inside  of  the  wrist,  pulling  the  lower  thumb-piece  toward 
the  outside  piece  of  the  hand.  It  is  for  the  left  hand 
and  is  an  anticipation  of  a  modern  way  of  fastening  the 
glove  when  buttons  are  not  used. 

There  is  one  gauntlet  referred  to  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII  of  which  unfortunately  we  know  nothing. 
Win^eld  reports  to  his  king  that  he  has  presented  to 
Francis  I  the  sword  "  for  the  nimble  handling  whereof  he 
hath  or  knoweth  no  feat,  but  thought  it  not  maniable  and 
called  the  Admiral  to  him  and  caused  him  to  feel  the  weight 
thereof,  who  showed  him  that  he  had  seen  your  grace 
weild  one  more  pesaunt  than  the  same,  as  deliverly  as 
could  be  devised,  but  for  such  promise  as  he  had  made 
your  highness,  he  might  not  disclose  the  manner  how, 
saving  that  it  was  by  means  of  a  gauntlet."  Francis 
accordingly  asked  for  such  a  gauntlet,  and  offered  in  exchange 
a  pair  of  cuirasses  such  as  he  had  not  seen,  "  the  secret 
thereof  was  only  for  the  easy  bearing  and  sustaining 
of  the  weight  of  such  pieces  as  rest  upon  the  cuirasses. 
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the  shoulders  should  sustain  no  burthen."  This  was 
just  before  the  meeting  at  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold, 
and  we  are  told  that  when  t;he  terms  for  the  friendly 
contests  between  the  two  sovereigns  were  being  arranged 
the  two-hand  sword  is  left  out  as  it  seems  a  dangerous 
weapon  and  few  gauntlets  would  stand  the  heavy  strokes 
to  which  they  would  be.  exposed.  In  the  inventory  of 
Henry  VIII  of  1547  arms  and  armour  are  mentioned  :  "  X 
turnninge^  gauntletts  "  ;  "three  manufiers  "  (mains  de 
fer),  and  "  two  secrete  vambray  for  the  hevie  turnninge 
sworde."  The  last  entry  evidently  relates  to  the  request 
of  Francis. 

At  the  foot-combats  when  Philip  II  arrived  in  England, 
the  close  gauntlet  or  anything  to  fasten  the  sword  to  the 
hand  was  not  allowed.  The  Tower  inventory  of  161 1 
uses  the  term  "  close  gauntlet  for  the  locking,"  but  in  the 
similar  inventory  of  1629  "  turning  (tourneying  ?)  gauntlet " 
is  employed. 

The  statute  of  4  and  5  Philip  and  Mary  noted  that 
"  the  want  of  a  gantlet  or  gantlets  shall  not  be  reckoned 
a  deficiency  in  the  arming  of  a  corslet." 

Sir  Roger  Williams  in  his  Briefe  Discourse  of  Warre 
(1590)  when  speaking  of  the  equipment  of  horsemen 
says,  "  let  his  gauntlets  be  also  so  light  as  you  can  desire," 
but  Sir  John  Smithe  in  his  Instruction  Observation  and 
Orders  Militaire  does  not  mention  this  part  of  the 
cavalryman's  equipment.  Francis  Markham  also  in  his 
Five  Decades  of  Epistles  of  Warre  (1622),  does  not  refer 
to  the  gauntlets ;  in  fact,  while  saying  that  the  men-at- 
arms  or  lanciers  are  to  be  armed  at  all  pieces  from  the 
head  to  the  knee,  and  the  pistoliers  in  like  fashion,  he 
says  the  carbines  have  poldrons  to  the  elbow  and  no  more, 
and  to  the  light  horse  he  assigns  a  shirt  of  mail. 

Cruso,  in  his  Militarie  Instructions  for  the  Cavallrie 
(1632),  assigns  ordinary  gauntlets  to  the  lancier,  cuirassier 
and  the  other  divisions  of  horse-soldiers.  In  1630,  however, 
we  find  mention  of  a  long  gauntlet  in  a  letter  of 
Sir  Edmund  Verney  to  his  son  in  which  he  says  he  has  not 
yet  received  his  armour.  "  I  believe  ther  is  never  a  long 
gauntlett  sent.     Let  Hill  make  one  with  all  the  speede 

'  Evidently  a  miitake  for  tourneying. 
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he  can  possibly ;  for  it  will  kill  a  man  to  serve  in  a  whole 
curass.  I  am  resolved  to  use  nothing  but  back,  breast,, 
and  gauntlet." 

Warde,  in  his  Animadversions  of  Warre  (1639),  ^^^^  ^^^ 
mention  the  gauntlet.  Gervase  Markham,  in  his  Soldiers^ 
Accidence  (1643),  gives  the  cuirassiers  or  pistoliers  a  left- 
hand  gauntlet,  but  does  not  mention  it  in  the  equipment 
of  other  horsemen.  Hexham,  in  the  Principles  of  the  Art 
Military  (1642),  does  not  refer  to  the  left  gauntlet. 

We  know  that  such  a  gauntlet  was  used  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  cavalry  to  protect  the  left  or  bridle  arm^ 
and  several  suits  in  the  Tower  of  London  have  these  long 
gauntlets.  The  one  illustrated  in  fig  5  is  a  part  of  the 
armour  belonging  to,  though  probably  never  worn  by 
James  II,  and  it  shows  that  as  late  as  1685  at  least  the  use 


FIG.    5.      LONG   GAUNTLET  OF   JAMES    II. 
Tower  Annouries,  class  ii,  no.  24. 


of  such  defences  was  common.  This  one,  like  the  breast 
and  back  of  the  same  armour,  has  an  engraved  and  partly 
gilt  surface,  and  the  letters  J.R.  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
Boheim  calls  these  long  gauntlets  Pickenierhandschuh,  and 
says  they  were  used  by  the  pikemen  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  were  the  latest  form  of  iron  gauntlet  used. 

That  the  gauntlet  was  used  as  a  weapon  we  have 
evidence  in  the  memoirs  of  du  Guesclin  under  the  year 
1356,  where  we  are  told  that  after  he  had  the  English 
squire  Thomas  of  Canterbury  on  the  ground  "  pour 
lui  faire  porter  de  ses  marques,  il  lui  donna  quelques 
marques  du  tranchant  de  son  epee  sur  le  nez  et  tant  de 
gourmades  de  son  gantelet  de  fer  que  Thomas  etoit  convert 
du  sang  qui  couloit  sur  ses  yeux  et  sur  son  visage  avec 
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tant  d'abondance  qu'il  ne  pouvoit  pas  voir  celui  que  le 
frappoit." 

Ideas  seem  to  have  changed  by  1449  when  we  come  to 
the  combat  between  Jacques  Lalain  and  John  Pientois,  a 
Burgundian  squire.     Lalain,  having  let  go  of  his  own  axe  and 
seized  his  opponent's,  struck  several  times  at  his  face  with 
the  upper  spike  of  the  axe.     These  blows  Pientois  en- 
deavoured to  parry  with  his  right  gauntlet  while  striking 
at  Lalain's  face.     At  last  Pientois  was  wounded  in  the 
face  and  then  the  combatants  were  parted.     Lalain  then 
said   "  ce   n'est   pas   honneste   bataille   de   combattre   au 
poing  comme  les  femmes."     To  this  the  squire  replied 
that  if  he  had  not  taken  his  weapon  he  would  have  fought 
him  with  it  "  et  sont  les  mains  faictes  a  I'homme  pour 
assaillir  et  pour  defendre."     So  la  Marche  describes  this 
fight,  but  Chastelain,  in  his  life  of  Lalain,   makes  him 
say  "  Jean,  je  ne  me  pourrois  plus  tenir  de  vous  dire  que 
c'est  trop  fait  en  commere  de  combattre  au  gantelet  tant 
qu'on  ait  baton  en  main  dont  on  se  puit  aider."     On 
this  occasion  Lalain,  as  usual,  had  his  face  bare  and,  besides 
that,  he  wore  no  armour  on  his  right  leg.    The  squire 
had  a  head-piece  which  was  neither  salade  or  bascinet 
but  a  kind  of  "  capel  de  fer  "  specially  made  for  the  occasion, 
and  a  high  "  baviere,"  or  buffe,  so  that  only  his  eyes  could 
be    seen.     The   hand-blows  cnly  began  after  some  sixty- 
three    blows  had    been     exchanged,    so    no    doubt    the 
combatants  had  by  then  become  somewhat  wild  in  their 
fighting. 

La  Marche  in  describing  the  Tournoi  de  Gand  in 
1469  says :  "  et  fut  combatue  cette  bataille  de  sy  pres 
qu'ils  combatirent  des  epees  et  des  ganteles." 

At  the  Porte  de  Hal,  Brussels,  an  armour  of  Philip  II 
(S  I,  27)  has  a  curious  left-hand  mitten,  the  cannon  portion 
of  which  is  very  rigid.  At  Madrid  an  armour  of  Charles  V 
(A  loi)  has  also  a  very  rigid  left-hand  miton  all  in  one  , 
piece.  It  is  figured  in  pi.  ii  of  the  new  catalogue,  and 
Count  Valencia  calls  it  one  of  the  most  curious  of  German 
ideas  for  the  joust,  like  but  less  rich  than  one  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  at  Vienna.^  The  large  articulations  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  only  play  to  bend  the  arm 

^  Boheim,  W  affensammlung,  xlviii,  2. 
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towards  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  forming  one  piece  with 
the  gauntlet  which  protects  the  hand  and  rein. 

In  an  ordinance  made  by  Richard  II  in  1386,  and 
probably  in  force  for  many  years,  it  is  mentioned  that 
**  if  any  man  take  a  prisoner,  that  he  take  his  faith  and 
his  heddepece,  or  his  right  gauntelet  of  him  in  a  gage, 
and  in  token  that  he  hath  so  taken  him  .  •  .  ." 

The  suit  A  129  of  Charles  V  of  the  year  1538  at  Madrid 
has  scale  fingered  gauntlets,  but  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand  is  covered  with  fine  chain  mail  to  give  greater 
ease. 

Some  notices  of  gauntlets  from  wills  and  other 
contemporary  sources  may  be  of  interest. 

1307-13 1 2  John  Marmaduke  bequeaths  "  cirotiecce 
de  Balayn,"  value  I2d  and  I  par  cirotecarum  de 
ferro  "  of  the  same  value." 
In  131 1  the  ordinances  for  the  various  trades  in  Paris 
mention  that  plate  gauntlets  are  to  be  tinned  and 
not  covered  with  leather ;  also  that  the  rivets 
are  all  to  have  washers.  These  orders  were  re- 
peated in  1396. 
1322  the  Wigmore  castle  inventory  mentions  a  pair 

"  cirothecarum  de  plate." 
1350  Wm.  de  Grantham  leaves  a  pair  of  iron  gauntlets.  ^ 
1360  John  de  Wygan  leaves  a  pair  of  gloves  of  plate.  ^ 
1387  Roger  Lunt  leaves  a  pair  of  gloves  of  plate.  ^ 
1392  John  de  Clifford  leaves  "  unum  bonam  par  de 

cirotecarum  de  plate."  ^ 
1 392  Robert  Usher  leaves  a  "  payr  glovys  de  plate." 
1396  Symon   Wynchcombe  leaves  six  pairs  of   gloves 

of  plate.  ^ 

1404  John  Sloo  leaves  a  pair  of  iron  gloves. ' 

1422  Bishop   Bowet's  inventory   mentions  "  uno  pari 

de  cirothecarum  cum  condolis  de  la  ton  de  antiqua 

forma."    These    gloves    will    remind    one    of    the 

brass   gauntlets   hanging   over   the   Black   Prince's 

tomb,  and  at  late  as  1547  in  Henry  VIIPs  inventory 

are  "  a  paier  of  gauntletts  of  copper  and  guilte." 

1474  John  Seynte  left  "  unum  par  sereticar  de  plate."  ^ 

^  Court  of  Hustingf,  London.  '  Bristol  Wills. 

*  Durham  Wills. 
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1358  the  inventory  of  William  II,  count  of  Hainault, 
includes  "  deux  wans  (gants)  a  boucles  d'argent 
emailles  des  armes  de  Haynau,"  also  "  longs  gants 
de  balaine,  7  paires  de  gants  de  plates "  and  "  3 
paires  de  gants  de  laiton." 

1373  In  the  metrical  chronicle  of  du  Guesclin  we  have 
"  gans  a  broches  de  fer  qui  sont  a  redoubter." 

Von  Leber,  in  his  Wiens  kaisetliches  ZeughauSy  at  page 
300,  says  :  "  Although  Schemel  who  wrote  his  tourney 
book  in  1568  quotes  and  figures  at  f.  80  of  his  manuscript 
the  right-hand  close  gauntlet  which  he  calls  ^urnierhentze 
(with  spear  and  sword)  for  the  foot  tourney  over  barriers 
as  requisite  portions  of  armour,  yet  these  close  gauntlets  or 
Turnierhentze  were  in  Germany  not  allowed  for  the  tourney, 
and  the  challenges  of  the  sixteenth  century  forbad  to  the  tour- 
niers  repeatedly  their  use."  So  for  instance  in  the  challenge 
for  the  Munich  tourney  in  1568,  article  9:  "  For  the 
foot  tourney  shall  no  advantage  be  used,  no  shifting  on 
the  helmet  or  other  advantage."  In  the  Freitumier  on 
horseback  (article  7) :  "  No  Venturirer  shall  use  a  close 
gauntlet  or  other  advantage  "  and  so  on. 

So  far  had  the  effeminacy  of  the  sixteenth-century 
knight  increased  :  what  a  difference  from  the  whalebone 
tourney-gauntlets  with  which  the  tourniers  of  the 
thirteenth  century  were  contented,  i.e.  leather  gauntlets 
furnished  with  whalebone  to  protect  the  hand  from 
hard  blows. 
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Wednesday,  12th  February,  191 3. 

Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Peake,  M.R.C.S.  L.R.C.P.  read  an  account  of  a  flint  factory, 
with  some  new  types  of  flints,  excavated  at  Peppard  Common,  Oxon.  with 
lantern  illustrations.     The  paper  is  printed  at  page  33  of  this  Journal, 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  there  spoke  Prof.  Boyd  DawHns, 
D.Sc.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Mr.  Reginald  Smith,  F.S.A.  Mr.  G.  J.  B.  Fox, 
Mr.  J.  Reid  Moir,  F.G.S.  and  the  Chairman,  after  which  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Peake  for  his  valuable  paper. 

Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  congratulated  the  author,  and  agreed  with  him 
that  the  find  belongs  to  the  same  age  as  the  flint  mines  and  associated  ateliers 
of  Grime's  Graves  and  Cissbury.  In  support  of  the  view  that  the  age 
was  neolithic  or  aeneolithic  he  submitted  the  following  evidence.^ 

(i)  The  flint  mines  of  Grime's  Graves  were  excavated  in  the  chalk 
with  picks  made  of  stags'  antlers,  and  with  axes  of  polished  stone.  The 
cuts  on  the  walls  of  chalk  fitted  exactly  the  polished  stone  axe  found  by 
Canon  Greenwell  in  the  workings.  Fragments  also  of  polished  flint  axes, 
mostly  rechipped,  also  occurred  in  the  ateliers  at  Cissbury. 

(2)  The  remains  of  the  domestic  animals.  Bos  longifronsy  sheep,  goat, 
hog,  horse,  and  dog  found  in  the  pits  are  of  the  types  usually  met  with 
in  the  neolithic  and  bronze  ages.  They  range  from  the  neolithic  into  the. 
historic  period. 

(3)  Tlie  blocks  of  flint  were  brought  to  the  surface  and  fashioned  into 
axes  and  other  implements  by  chipping,  on  the  surface  around  the  shafts  of 
the  mines.  Consequently  there  is  every  phase  of  transition  from  the  block, 
though  rude  palaeolithic  and  other  types,  to  the  article  broken  just  before  its 
completion,  the  finished  products  of  the  industry  being  as  rare  as  gun- 
flints  in  a  flint-knapper's  spoil-bank,  or  as  completely  dressed  blocks  of 
stone  in  the  refuse  of  a  stone-cutter's  yard.  The  few  axes  that  were 
nearly  finished  belong  to  the  thin  late  neolithic  variety  that  is  also  met 
with  in  burials  of  aeneolithic  or  early  bronze  age.  The  view  that  the 
ateliers  and  mines  are  of  palaeolithic  age,  because  of  the  presence  of  palaeo- 
lithic types,  is  negatived  by  all  the  other  evidence.  They  merely  represent 
here,  as  in  the  Red  Indian  refuse-heaps,  necessary  stages  in  the  manufacture 
of  other  and  better  implements,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  Manchester  Museum. 

^Journ.  Ethnol.  Soc.  11,  419  (Greenwell) ;  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.  Feb.  1899, 
(Boyd  Dawldni). 
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In  his  view,  the  domestic  animals  were  unknown  to  the  palaeolithic  hunters ; 
and  the  art  of  mining  was  not  practised  in  that  stage  of  culture,  the  materials 
for  making  implements  being  invariably  derived  from  the  superficial  deposits, 
sand,  gravel,  clay  with  flints,  and  the  like,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  worn 
and  stained  Original  surface  of  the  stone  that  happens  to  be  left  on  the 
palaeolithic  implements.  The  "  new  types  "  exhibited  on  the  table  were,  in 
his  opinion,  either  "  wasters,*'  broken  and  thrown  away,  or  chance  splinters 
strucjc  off  the  flint  blocb,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  hammer-stones, 
probably  not  articles  finished  for  use.  The  only  difference  that  he  could 
see  between  this  find  and  Grime's  Graves  or  Cissbury  consisted  in  the 
rare  occurrence  here  of  implements  approaching  the  later  stages  of 
manufacture  that  are  abundantly  represented  in  the  two  latter  sites. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  congratulated  the  author  on  his  discovery  and  the 
Institute  on  securing  a  paper  of  such  scientific  value.  Dr.  Peake  had  dug 
the  two  sites  with  his  own  hands  and  had  made  careful  notes  at  every  stage 
of  the  work.  What  he  had  found  would  no  doubt  be  attributed  by  most 
people  at  first  sight  to  the  neolithic  period,  owing  to  the  white  surface 
of  the  flint,  but  a  careful  examination  revealed  a  number  of  features 
characteristic  of  a  stage  in  the  palaeolithic  cave-period  named  after  Aurignac. 
Several  of  the  same  forms  occurred  at  Cissbury  and  Grime's  Graves,  and 
in  Mr.  Smith's  opinion  all  were  approximately  contemporary,  and  formed 
one  of  the  links  between  the  river-gravel  population  and  neolithic  man. 
He  could  not  agree  with  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  that  the  exhibits  represented 
various  stages  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Cissbury  celt,  and  that  the  animal 
remains  were  decisive  with  regard  to  the  date.  Solutr^  and  La  Micoque 
in  France,  for  example,  were  recognised  as  palaeolithic,  but  the  fauna  alone 
would  indubitably  be  classed  as  neolithic,  and  it  might  be  that  in  England 
the  so-called  domestic  animals  existed  in  later  palaeolithic  times.  They 
must  have  been  developed  from  the  wild  species  somewhere ;  and  the 
sheep  or  goat,  the  pig,  the  dog  and  the  Celtic  shorthorn  (Bos  longifrons). 
had  been  found  more  than  once  in  pleistocene  deposits,  associated  with 
the  extinct  fauna.  It  was  remarkable  that  there  were  no  worked  flints 
scattered  over  the  surface  at  Peppard  as  there  were  at  Cissbury  and  Grime's 
Graves ;  and  the  neolithic  definition  did  not  apply,  for  all  had  to  be  dug 
out  from  well  below  the  surface,  and  among  the  thousands  of  worked  flints 
extracted  there  was  no  sign  of  polishing.  On  the  whole  the  Peppard  find 
resembled  Grime's  Graves  rather  than  Cissbury,  but  it  was  a  mistake  to 
imagine  the  majority  of  the  flints  were  wasters  :  there  were  definite  types 
repeated  again  and  again,  though  several  were  unique  specimens  of  various 
forms.  A  lantern-slide  of  the  leading  types  excavated  at  Brassempouy, 
Lourdes,  by  the  late  Edouard  Piette,  and  by  universal  consent  assigned  to  the 
Aurignac  stage,  was  shown  to  emphasise  the  close  resemblance  to  specimens 
from  Peppard  and  the  allied  sites,  where  the  work  was  somewhat  coarser 
and  more  careless  on  account  of  the  abundant  local  supply  of  workable 
flint  in  large  nodules.  Beyond  the  chalk  area  palaeolithic  man  was  more 
careful  in  every  way. 

Mr.  G.  J.  B.  Fox  considered  that  the  implements  exhibited  were  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cissbury  camp,  but  of  earlier  date. 
They  seemed  to  be  made  mostly  from  flint  nodules  found  on  the  surface,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  sites  on  the  South  Downs,  such  as  Seaford,  rather  than 
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from  mined  flint,  as  at  Cissbury  camp  and  Grime's  Graves.  He  thought 
the  bones  and  the  iron  knife  had  no  connexion  with  the  implements.  His 
conclusion  was  that  the  implements  from  this  site  shown  to  the  meeting 
did  not  belong  to  the  period  commonlv  known  as  neolithic. 

Mr.  Reid  Moir  complimented  the  author  on  his  discovery,  and  said 
that  though  his  own  researches  had  been  mostly  confined  to  the  earlier  types 
of  flint  implements,  he  had  lately  been  brought  into  close  touch  with  the 
specimens  associated  with  the  palaeolithic,  cave  and  neolithic  periods^ 
In  opposition  to  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins'  view  that  the  flints  eadiibited 
were  late  neolithic  or  even  of  the  bronze  age  in  dale,  he  cited  a  discovery 
he  had  made  at  Ipswich  about  a  year  ago  of  a  definite  Aurignac  workshop 
**  floor,"  which  occurred  from  thjee  to  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  implements  from  this  level  were  very  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  lower  to  middle  Aurignac  strata  in  France,  Tarte  planes  (both  elongated 
and  ordinary)  and  rough  burins  being  discovered.  Above  this  "  floor," 
in  the  surface  humus,  implements  of  a  different  kind  occur.  Mr.  Moir 
pointed  out  that  the  implements  exhibited,  though  larger  in  size,  were 
exactly  similar  to  some  he  had  found  at  Ipswich,  and  therefore  of  the  same 
order  as  those  from  the  French  caves.  He  also  described  another  worbhop 
"  floor  "  found  at  Ipswich  which  was  altogether  different  from  that  assigned 
to  the  Aurignac  period.  In  this  case  only  large,  long  flakes  and  cores  had 
been  discovered,  together  with  pot-boilers  and  cut  bone,  and  these  he 
thought  approximated  to  the  specimens  from  La  Madaleine  in  France. 
Thus  in  Suffolk  there  was  evidence  of  the  former  presence  of  the  "  cave  " 
men,  and  he  could  not  see  why  they  should  not  also  have  lived  in  Oxford- 
shire. 

As  a  practical  flaker  of  flints,  Mr.  Moir  found  himself  quite  unable  to 
accept  the  view  of  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  that  Dr.  Peake's  specimens 
were  unfinished  implements,  some  being  on  their  way  to  become  neolithic 
celts,  and  he  concluded  by  expressing  himself  as  emphatically  in  favour  o£ 
Mr.  Reginald  Smith's  opinion  that  the  implements  exhibited  belonged 
to  a  phase  of  the  Aurignac  (palaeolithic)  cave  period. 


Wednesday,  nth  March,  191 3. 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.  Litt.D.  D.C.L.  Director,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  J.  K.  Floyer,  M.A.  F.S.A.  read  a  paper  on  brick  buildings. 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  England,  with  lantern  illustrations.  The  paper 
will  be  printed  in  the  Journal. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  there  spoke  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance^ 
M.A.  F.S.A.  the  Rev.  W.  Done  Bushell,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Mrs.  Scfton  Jones 
and  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Vallance  drew  attention  to  the  hospital  at  Ewelme,  which  he  thought 
should  be  included  in  Mr.  Floyer's  list.  The  founder,  William  de  la  Pole^ 
had  fought  at  Orleans,  and  he  might  conceivably  have  been  influenced  bjr 
French  buildings. 
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The  Chairman  thought  it  difficult  to  date  French  architecture,  and  for 
•comparison  was  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Floyer's  list  extended.  He  called  to 
mind  many  examples  visited  by  the  Institute  at  recent  summer  meetings. 
There  were  brick  buildings  in  England  erected  even  late  in  the  twelfth 
•century  which  proved  that  brick  was  a  material  with  which  men  were  familiar. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman,  all  this  brick-work  was  home-made  :  there 
was  no  evidence  of  purchase  of  foreign  bricks,  but  much  evidence  of  native 
manufacture. 
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THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  ART ;    OR  THE  ASCENT  OF    MAN  :    a  sketch  of  thi 

VICltSirUDU  OF   HIS  UPWARD  STKUGGLK,   BASED  CHIEFLY  ON  THE  RELICS  OF  HIS  ARTISTIC 
WORK  IM  FREHIfTORIC  TIMES.      By  H.  G.  SPEARING.      9^   X  6,  XJCX    +  548  pp.       1 6  pUtCS 

in  colour,  and  482  illustrations  in  black  and  white,  map.     London :    Kcgan    Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.     1912.    21s.  n. 

This  work  consists  of  sketches  of  the  evolution  of  art  among  some  of 
the  earlier  races  of  mankind:  Palaeolithic  (chs.  i-vi),  Egyptian  (vii-ix), 
Chaldean  (x-xi),  Cretan  (xii-xiii)  and  Greek  (xiv-xvii).  We  are  informed 
that  the  book  "  aims  at  giving  in  a  condensed  and  readable  form  the  history 
of  man's  upward  progress  from  almost  the  lowest  depths  of  animalism 
to  that  condition  of  intellectual  activity  and  spiritual  consciousness  in 
which  we  find  him  at  the  very  dawn  of  written  history.  The  evidence 
for  the  stages  of  this  progress  the  author,  assisted  by  some  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  day,  has  sought  in  the  relics  of  man's  artistic  work  as  revealed 
by  various  explorers.  The  book  thus  offers  a  comprehensive  view  not 
only  of  man's  mental  advance,  but  also  of  the  development  of  sculpture 
and  of  painting  amongst  those  nations  which  have  been  the  chief  con- 
tributors to  the  art  progress  of  the  world." 

The  author's  success  in  this  Herculean  task  is  astonishing,  and  the 
highest  encomium  we  can  offer  him  on  his  achievement  is  that  after 
perusal  of  his  book  readers  will  surely  make  tracks  for  the  original  sources 
of  these  early  artistic  remabs,  especially  such  as  relate  to  palaeolithic 
times. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  work  the  author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  Professor  Henri  Breuil,  the  palaeontologist ;  Miss  M.  A.  Murray, 
lecturer  on  Egyptian  Archaeology,  University  College,  London  ;  Monsieur 
J.  de  Morgan,  Director  of  the  French  explorations  in  Persia ;  Professor 
R.  C.  Bosanquct,  of  Liverpool ;  and  Professor  E.  A.  Gardner,  of  London, 
for  advice  and  assistance  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  for  reading 
the  proofs  of  the  chapters  referring  to  the  periods  of  which  they  have  made 
a  special  study;  while  M.  Ed.  Pottier,  M.  Salomon  Reinach,  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie,  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  and  many  other  well-known  workers 
have  constantly  allowed  him  to  refer  to  them  for  information. 

The  book  before  us  is,  therefore,  the  work  of  many  hands  and  many 
minds ;  and  the  result  is  commensurate  with  this  remarkable  array  of 
expert  talent,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  author  preserves  his 
individuality  and  expresses  his  ideas  in  clear  and  precise  language.  In 
dealing  with  the  materials  his  methods  are  somewhat  discursive,  with  a 
tendency  to  run  into  side  issues,  a  feature  which  many  will  regard  as 
commendable,  however  irrelevant. 

In  the  opening  chapter  Mr.  Spearing  treats  of  palaeolithic  cave- 
paintings  in  which  he  recounts  the  discovery  by  Sefior  Sautuola  and  his 
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little  daughter  of  outlines  of  wild  beasts  on  the  roof  of  the  cave  of  Alumira, 
in  the  north  of  Spain.  Sautuola  duly  published  an  illustrated  brochure 
on  these  cave  paintings,  but  alas  !  like  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  archaeologists 
for  many  years  refused  to  accept  them  as  genuine.  It  was  not  till  1901, 
twenty  years  later,  that  cautious  archaeologists,  such  as  Cartailhac  and 
Boule,  announced  their  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  these  mural  paintings, 
after  similar  discoveries  had  been  made  in  the  caves  of  La  Mouthe,  Pair- 
non-Pair,  CombareUes  and  Font-de-Gaume. 

The  Altamira  paintings  are  assigned  to  the  Aurignac  period,  which, 
at  the  instigation  of  Prof.  Breuil,  now  forms  one  of  the  progressive 
stages  in  De  MortiUet's  well-known  system  of  classification,  but  in 
our  opinion  is  often  misapplied  by  recent  writers.  Mr.  Spearing 
concludes  the  chapter  by  referring  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  duration 
of  these  chronological  stages  founded  on  palaeolithic  remains.  '^  If 
geologists,"  he  writes,  "  asked  for  millions,  why  should  the  archaeologists 
be  content  with  paltry  centuries  ?  The  glacial  epoch  was  the  archaeo- 
logical starting-point,  accordingly  that  was  dated  at  a  few  hundred 
thousand  years  B.C.  The  pendulum  has  now  swimg  back.  Professor  de 
Geer  of  Upsala,  after  years  of  careful  observation  and  innumerable 
measurements  of  the  glacial  deposits  of  southern  Sweden,  proposes  to  date 
the  last  glacial  epoch  at  only  ten  thousand  years  ago.  His  results  are  not 
yet  published,  but  if  he  means  that  homo  safiens  has  only  existed  for  that 
short  period,  it  is  a  startling  blow  to  the  dealers  in  millenniums." 

These  remarks  are  evidently  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts. 
That  the  end  of  the  palaeolithic  period  has  not  been  so  very  far  distant 
from  the  neoUthic  has  long  been  recognised  by  archaeologists  and  geologists. 
As  early  as  1897  Dr.  Nuesch  came  to  the  conclusion  that  after  all 
allowances  for  possible  error  were  made,  the  date  of  man's  first  appearance 
in  the  Schweizersbild  rock-shelter  cannot  be  less  than  20,000  years — a  date 
which  corresponds  to  the  Magdalenian  epoch  in  the  Dordogne.  Professor 
James  Geikie  makes  his  sixth  glacial  period  contemporary  with  the  last 
raised  beaches  in  Scotland,  when  man  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  district. 
The  duration  of  homo  safiens  throughout  the  preceding  glacial  and  inter- 
glacial  periods  may  still  run  into  millenniums. 

Our  author  next  discusses  Piette's  theory  that  the  palaeolithic  artist  first 
practised  sculpture,  then  went  on  to  bas-relief  and  ultimately  arrived  at  a 
knowledge  of  geometrical  drawing.  The  man  of  the  Aurignac  period  first  cut 
out  his  figures  in  ivory,  but  as  this  material  disappeared  with  the  mammoth 
from  the  district,  owing  to  climatal  changes,  he  could  find  no  other 
substance  suitable  for  his  purpose,  "  so  he  gave  up  carving  in  the  round  and 
began  to  do  work  only  in  relief."  Mr.  Spearing  denies  that  primitive  man 
could  derive  a  knowledge  of  geometric  outline  from  shadows  of  objects, 
or  that  he  ever  attempted  to  delineate  them  by  simple  tools  such  as  a 
burnt  stick.  "  In  truth,"  he  writes,  "  drawing  on  the  flat  is  not  the 
most  obvious  and  natural  way  of  representing  solid  objects.  Even  in 
simple  outline  drawing  we  have  to  come  to  a  common  understanding 
or  convention  that  certain  lines  mean  certain  things.  Such  an  agreement 
is  not  easily  arrived  at,  for  solid  objects  are  not  as  a  rule  bounded  by 
hard  and  fast  lines.  Consequently  the  untutored  eye  is  better  pleased 
with  an  image  or  a  model  than  with  a  picture."     When  a  savage  sees 
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his  own  shadow  on  the  ground  in  sunlight  does  it  not  suggest  to  him 
how  a  geometric  figure  could  be  derived  from  the  actual  anthropomorphic 
form  ?  Then  savages  and  children  take  to  such  drawings  on  the  sand 
by  natural  instinct.  Such  suggestions  are  rejected  for  want  of  evidence 
to  prove  them.  '*  When  we  see  that  among  all  the  thousands  of 
palaeolithic  drawings  that  have  lately  been  discovered  and  described 
there  is  not  a  single  realistic  drawing  of  a  human  profile  face,  nor  is 
there  a  single  instance  of  any  other  drawing  that  can  be  taken  as  the 
outline  of  a  shadow,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  shadows 
had  no  power  to  awaken  the  artistic  faculty  in  man." 

Occasionally  our  author  seems  to  be  somewhat  sceptical  of  Piette's 
theory  which  he  so  ably  advocates.  On  page  34  he  exclaims,  when  con- 
sidering one  or  two  of  the  female  figurines  which  have  so  greatly  astonished 
the  modern  artistic  world,  "  How  came  it  that  a  wild  race  of  hunters 
could  produce  results  which,  apparently,  were  never  again  achieved  until 
men  had  climbed  far  higher  up  the  ladder  of  material  civilisation  ?  " 
The  origin  of  this  phase  of  art  is  still  a  mystery  and  its  limitation  to  the 
Aurignac  epoch  is  still  more  mysterious. 

As  to  the  object  of  the  cave-men  in  making  all  these  drawings,  the 
author  describes  as  untenable  the  idea  that  they  were  meaningless  diversions, 
helping  to  pass  away  the  unoccupied  hours  of  a  race  of  nomadic  hunters. 
After  discussing  a  number  of  parallel  customs  among  ancient  and  modern 
races  he  informs  us  that  the  general  opinion  now  seems  to  be  that  they 
are  used  because  they  are  supposed  to  give  their  possessors  some  mysterious 
power  over  the  objects  represented.  "  When  the  belief  is  firmly  held 
that  a  picture  of  a  man  is  an  emanation  from  him  and  necessitates  his 
presence,  it  is  quite  easy  to  believe  that  a  possessor  of  that  picture  must 
luve  some  power  over  the  man  whose  presence  is  thus  mysteriously  conjured 
up.  We  all  know  how  common  that  belief  was,  even  a  few  centuries  ago, 
and  how  learned  judges  condemned  men  and  women  to  death  on  evidence 
of  their  having  possessed  images  or  pictures  of  the  people  they  were  accused 
of  bewitching.  No  doubt  to  this  day  one  could  find  witches  in  Naples  or 
Sicily  who  would  undertake,  if  required,  to  kill  anybody  by  sticking  pins 
into  a  waxen  image,  or  by  melting  it  before  a  slow  fire." 

In  support  of  this  doctrine  the  author  mentions  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer's 
Golden  Bough  and  M.  Salomon  Reinach's  chapter  on  '*  L'art  et  la  magique 
d  propos  des  peintures  et  des  gravures  de  Page  du  renne."^ 

Among  other  interesting  problems  passed  in  review  are  the  influence 
of  the  female  on  the  evolution  of  primitive  art,  the  meaning  of  the  pendant, 
why  animals  were  mostly  drawn  in  motion,  the  various  suggested  uses  of 
the  so-called  bhtons  de  commandement,  illustrating  his  points  by  reference 
to  some  of  the  more  famous  works  of  art  such  as  the  grazing  reindeer  of 
Thayngen,  the  two  horses'  heads  carved  on  the  round  on  the  tines  of  a 
reindeer  horn  (collection  Piette),  deer  and  fish  from  the  cave  of  Lorthet, 
Breuirs  galloping  horse  from  the  rock-shelter  of  Teyjat  (Dordogne), 
Vibraye's  famous  "  Combat  de  rennes,"  etc. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  what  is  now  called  schematism  and  stylisation. 
These  terms  are  applied  to  figures  which  are  represented  diagrammatically 

^  Ctdtitf  Mytbes^  et  Rdigum, 
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and  of  such  a  crude  character  that  they  might  be  assigned  to  any  age. 
Both  represent  progressive  stages  of  degeneration  from  naturalism  and  are 
probably  the  result  of  drawing  from  memory.  "  That  pernicious  custom, 
of  copying  a  copy  was  ignorantly  and  carelessly  followed  until  the  copies 
lost  all  resemblance  to  the  original." 

Is  this  not  what  the  ancient  Britons  did  by  repeatedly  copying  the  gold 
stater  of  Philip  II  of  Macedon  from  bad  reproductions  till  ultimately  the 
features  of  the  laureate  head  of  Apollo  became  unrecognisable,  and  the 
two-horse  chariot  a  meaningless  arrangement  of  lines  and  pellets  ?  Indeed 
this  form  of  degeneration  is  common  to  all  primitive  art.  The  stylisation 
process  has,  however,  increased  the  elements  of  decoration. 

Of  the  evolution  of  palaeolithic  art  and  its  development  into  ornament 
Professor  Breuil  has  made  a  special  study,  a  foretaste  of  which  he  has 
already  given  in  his  article,  "  Figures  degenees  et  stylisees  a  I'epoque  du 
renne." 

In  this  chapter  Mr.  Spearing  refers  to  some  of  the  more  recent 
discoveries  of  open-air  paintings  in  Spain,  south  of  the  Cordillera  range 
of  mountains.  In  a  rock-shelter  near  Cogul,  in  the  province  of  Lerida, 
there  has  been  discovered  a  remarkable  fresco  representing  nine  women 
in  fantastic  costumes  dancing  round  a  man,  nude  with  the  exception  of 
a  kind  of  garter  round  the  knees.  The  women's  hair  flows  down  on  their 
shoulder,  the  bosom  is  uncovered  and  the  breasts  much  developed. 
Altogether  the  scene  looks  like  a  ritual  or  orgiastic  dance.  Although  the 
Abbe  Breuil  admits  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  Spanish  figures 
and  the  fresco  wall-paintings  of  Knossos,  he  regards  the  former  as  a 
derivative  from  the  palaeolithic  art.  But  archaeologists  are  not  at  one 
on  this  point,  as  many  of  them  regard  the  Spanish  paintings  as  being  much 
nearer  our  own  time.  Moreover,  among  other  paintings  from  the  valley 
of  the  Ebro  are  hunting  scenes,  where  nude  men  are  attacking  deer  with 
bows  and  arrows  of  modern  type — ^a  fact  which  suggests  the  neolithic  period, 
as  we  have  no  evidence  that  this  weapon  had  been  in  use  in  palaeolithic 
times. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  reading  the  author's 
chapters  on  palaeolithic  art,  which  are  the  freshest  contributions  in  the 
volume.  The  same  methods  and  principles  are,  however,  pursued  in  treating 
the  other  sections  of  the  work,  but  for  a  detailed  notice  of  them  we  have 
no  space.  His  opinions  are  sometimes  so  interwoven  that  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  how  much  belongs  to  his  numerous  patrons ;  but  this  is  of 
less  consequence  in  a  work  which  professes  to  give  merely  the  epitomised 
results  of  the  more  recent  explorations.  The  author,  however,  retains 
his  individuality,  and  whatever  his  sources  of  information  may  be  his 
statements  are  well  digested  before  being  laid  before  the  reader.  Altogether 
we  recommend  this  book  as  an  excellent  and  entertaining  introduction 
to  the  study  of  palaeolithic  art  in  Europe,  as  well  as  an  illustrated  record 
of  the  later  development  of  various  styles  among  the  old-world  nationalities 
who  flourished  within  range  of  the  Mediterranean  basin. 

Robert  Munro, 
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SYMBOLISM  OF  ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS  REPRESENTED  IN  ENGLISH  CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE.  By  Arthur  H.  Collins.  5^  x  8  J.  239  pp.  120  illustrations. 
London:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons.     1913'     5s.  n. 

This  is  a  small  book  upon  a  subject  of  which  the  literature  is  by  no 
means  too  plentiful.  Mr.  Collins  endeavours  to  identify  many  of  the 
carvings  of  animals  and  birds  in  our  churches  and  to  explain  their  symbolism, 
mainly  by  the  aid  of  the  mediaeval  bestiaries.  Upon  the  bestiaries  them- 
selves there  is  a  fair  number  of  books,  mostly  by  continental  writers,  but 
upon  their  influence  on  architectural  detail  there  is  no  comprehensive 
work.  Mr.  Collins'  book  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  small  instalment ;  his 
treatment  is  necessarily  sketchy,  and  it  is  apparent  that  he  has  borrowed 
largely  from  the  chapter  on  the  bestiaries  in  Romilly  Allen's  Early  Christian 
Symbolism  and  from  E.  P.  Evans'  Animal  Symbolism  in  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  behind  both  of  whom  stands  the  shade  of  Cahier  with  his 
admirable  transcriptions  and  notes  of  foreign  manuscripts.  The  author 
has  inspected  the  illustrations  in  the  bestiaries  at  the  British  Museum, 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  he  has  studied  the  texts,  which  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  items  of  natural  history  and  symbolism  vary  greatly  in 
the  different  versions. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  brief  review  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  bestiaries  themselves  and  their  importance  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  his  remarks  on  early  symbolism  the  author  is  somewhat  discursive,  and 
a  description  of  the  Catacombs  seems  hardly  relevant.  In  applying  the 
symbolism  as  expressed  in  the  bestiaries  to  the  sculptures,  there  is  some- 
times a  lack  of  connexion,  and  he  has  given  no  indication  of  his  views  on 
the  relative  symbolic  value  of  the  earlier  and  later  carvings.  The  need 
of  suitable  decorative  subjects  led  the  carvers  of  the  twelfth  century  to 
turn  to  the  bestiaries  for  models,  and  it  was  the  semi-religious  character 
of  these  manuscripts  that  justified  the  full  use  that  was  made  of  them  for 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  By  the  fifteenth  century  animal  symbolism 
had  largely  given  place  to  more  dogmatic  forms,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  how  far  the  carvers  of  the  misericords  and  bench-ends  of  that 
time  regarded  it.  They  continued,  however,  to  draw  from  the  bestiaries 
and  the  same  subjects  appear,  perhaps  in  many  cases  only  because  they 
had  been  used  before. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  main  part  of  the  book  that  its  limitations 
become  apparent,  for  the  treatment  of  the  ape,  the  first  animal  mentioned, 
is  meagre  in  the  extreme.  The  story  of  the  poor  beast  carrying  its  beloved 
and  hated  twins,  and  throwing  one  away  when  sore  pressed  by  the  hunters, 
is  absent,  and  the  carvings  at  York  minster  and  High  Ham  inspired  by  it 
find  no  mention.  The  author  gives  no  authority  for  his  statement  that  the 
bear  when  muzzled  means  the  devil  rendered  harmless.  In  the  bestiaries  it 
is  hardly  ever  muzzled,  but  is  seen  licking  its  cub  into  shape.  The  muzzled 
bear  in  architecture  was  probably  adopted  from  the  itinerant  captive 
animal,  and  we  -do  not  know  of  any  symbolism  attached  to  it.  The 
composition  of  the  Ashford  tympanum  may  be  capable  of  an  interpreta- 
tion diflPerent  to  that  given  ;  it  contains  three  elements  of  a  boar-hunt, 
the  boar,  the  tree  of  the  wood,  and  the  hound,  symmetrically  arranged. 
Although    boar-hunting    was    common,  this    and    kindred     subjects    as 
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at  Clifton  Hampden  (illustrated)  were  probably  inspired  by  the  bestiary. 
In  MS.  Harl.  4751,  the  boar  has  ripped  up  the  hound,  and  on  the  twelfth- 
century  capital  at  Castor  the  latter  is  cut  clean  in  half.  The  "  wild  boar 
out  of  the  wood  "  was  a  type  of  the  cruel  princes  of  this  world,  and 
symbolised  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Vespasian  and  Titus. 

There  is  a  good  account  of  the  elephant,  but  scarcely  anything  in  the 
way  of  illustration.  The  miniatures  in  the  bestiaries  and  the  carvings 
alike  are  mostly  confined  to  the  elephant  and  castle,  and  we  are  rather 
surprised  that  Mr.  Collins  has  not  illustrated  this  phase,  as  it  is  a 
frequent  subject  in  architecture.  He  refers  to  the  contest  between  the 
elephant  and  dragon,  which  is  recounted  under  the  heading  of  Draco,  but 
has  not  apparently  noticed  the  misericord  with  the  subject  at  Carlisle.  The 
description  and  symbolism  of  the  hyena  are  given,  and  the  sculpture  at 
Alne  with  the  title  is  illustrated.  A  later  but  much  better  instance,  in 
which  a  hog-maned  hyena  is  biting  a  corpse,  corresponding  closely  with 
the  bestiaries,  also  occurs  at  Carlisle.  The  two  examples  (illustrated)  at 
Hereford  and  Alton  are  not  quite  satisfactory ;  the  former  is  indistinct, 
the  latter,  though  an  excellent  photograph,  has  not  the  requisite 
anatomical  features  to  warrant  a  decided  opinion.  And  the  author  is 
in  error  as  to  the  illustration  in  MS.  Vit.  D  i ;  the  hyena  there  has  a  large 
bone  in  its  mouth,  not  a  plant.  At  Alne  similarly  it  probably  bites  a  limb 
or  a  bone. 

The  illustration  of  the  hedgehog  worried  by  terriers  at  Childrey  is 
very  good.  We  know  of  no  dog  introduced  into  the  scene  in  the  bestiaries, 
but  the  porcupine  is  worried  by  a  dog  in  the  Westminster  bestiary  and  in 
MS.  Douce  88  in  the  Bodleian.  There  is  a  fine  carving  of  hedgehogs  with 
grapes  on  their  spines  in  New  College  chapel,  Oxford.  The  twelfth-century 
example  of  the  panther  and  dragon  at  Newton,  Yorks.  is  not  noted,  nor  the 
fifteenth-century  carving  of  the  tiger  and  mirror  at  Chester.  The  legend 
of  the  latter  is  given,  but  not  quite  correctly ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  bestiary  stories.  The  symbolism  comes  from  MS. 
3516  in  the  Arsenal  Library  at  Paris,  and  is  not  found  in  the  Latin 
manuscripts,  so  far  as  we  know. 

Mr.  Collins  has  followed  Allen  in  more  than  one  mistake.  Aspido, 
the  sea-monster,  with  a  ship  on  its  back,  is  not  the  whale.  The  latter  is 
described  in  the  bestiaries  under  the  heading  of  Balena,  and  in  MS.  Harl. 
3244,  there  is  a  good  miniature  of  two  of  them  spouting.  Aspido 
also  swallows  a  shoal  of  little  fish  attracted  by  its  sweet  breath,  and 
symbolises  the  devil  destroying  people  of  weak  faith.  '  This  is  the  most  fre- 
quent form  in  architecture,  and  carvings  in  wood  may  be  seen  at  Kidlington, 
Isleham,  and  Great  Gransden.  The  author  has  also  followed  Allen's  false 
lead  in  likening  the  caladrius  to  a  white  thrush.  Allen  was  led  into  this 
mistake  by  adopting  Wright's  mistranslation  of  the  old  French  move  as 
a  thrush  in  MS.  Nero  A.  V.     It  should  be  a  gull. 

Another  error  of  Allen's,  in  calling  the  hydrus  or  water-snake  the  hydra, 
is  repeated.  The  bestiary  expressly  distinguishes  between  the  two.  A 
more  curious  mistake  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  mantichora,  which 
the  author  says  has  the  voice  of  a  sibyl !  This  is  doing  it  too  much  honour. 
The  details  both  in  the  bestiary  and  in  the  Mappa  Mundi  at  Hereford 
illustrated)  came  from  Solinus.   The  Mappa  Mundi  stops  at  the  words  voce 
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sibilldy  but  if  Mr.  G>llins  had  studied  the  manuscript  texts  he  would  have 
found  that  the  full  sentence  was  *^  voce  tanquam  sibila  ut  imitetur  modulos 
fistularum."  Pliny  says  that  its  voice  resembles  the  union  of  the  sounds 
of  the  flute  and  trumpet.  The  mantichora  is  an  evasive  beast  in 
architecture,  but  the  author  claims  to  have  found  one  at  Kilpeck.  The 
aninul  illustrated  on  the  Southfleet  font  is  not  the  unicorn,  but 
a  heraldic  form  of  the  antelope. 

The  symbolism  of  the  peacock  is  but  briefly  alluded  to.  It  differs 
greatly  in  the  various  versions,  one  of  the  most  striking  being  in  MS.  Harl. 
475 1 9  where,  because  it  was  brought  to  Solomon  from  distant  regions  and 
has  diverse  colours  in  its  feathers,  it  signifies  the  gentiles  coming  to  Christ 
from  distant  parts  of  the  earth  and  shining  by  his  grace  with  the  splendour 
of  many  virtues.  Elsewhere  it  is  the  prudent  and  far-seeing  man,  except 
when  it  has  lost  its  tail.  There  are  good  carvings  at  Hodnet,  Cartmel, 
Lincoln,  New  College  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Collins  does  not  give  the  source  of  his  information  that  the  swan, 
singing  when  dying,  symbolises  a  martyr.  In  the  bestiaries  it  is  a  type 
of  the  proud  man  and  hypocrite,  because  its  white  feathers  hide  its  dark 
flesh,  and  its  head  raised  aloft  and  its  singing  when  dying  are  also  brought 
into  play  in  the  same  direction.  The  swan  at  Forrabury  is  illustrated, 
but  there  are  better  examples  at  Windsor,  New  College,  and  Higham 
Ferrers.  The  interesting  phase  of  the  swan  singing  in  unison  with  the 
harper,  which  came  from  Aelian,  is  illustrated  in  MS.  Harl.  273  and  in  the 
Arsenal  bestiary,  but  we  have  as  yet  noticed  no  sculptured  example. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  makes  no  mention  of  the  pretty  legend  of 
the  hoopoes,  of  which  there  is  an  excellent  carving  at  Carlisle,  agreeing 
closely  with  the  bestiary  illustrations. 

Despite  its  limitations  the  book  should  be  useful  and  suggestive  to 
workers.  Mr.  Collins  is  evidently  an  ardent  photographer  and  most  of 
his  illustrations  are  good,  but  a  few  such  as  those  at  Kencott  (37  b)  and 
Hook  Norton  (38  b)  should  not  have  been  included,  as  the  detail  is  too 
poor.  There  should  be  bracket  references  to  the  plates  in  the  text,  and 
the  absence  of  titles  or  footnotes  to  the  illustrations  and  a  subject  index 
are  drawbacks.  The  book  is  projected  on  too  small  a  scale.  There  is 
much  to  be  done  in  investigating  the  figure  sculptures  of  animals  in  our 
churches;  and  practical  men  like  Mr.  Collins  are  the  men  to  do  it,  but  we 
should  like  to  see  him  produce  something  more  adequate,  with  reproductions 
from  the  bestiaries,  and  extracts  from  the  texts  where  they  throw  light 
upon  the  various  details  appearing  in  the  sculptures. 

G.  C.  Druce. 


THREE  YEARS  IN  THE  LIBYAN  DESERT.  By  J.  C.  Ewald  Falls.  Translated  by 
Eliiabeth  Lxe.  9  X  6,  xii  +  356  pp.  61  illustrations.  London  and  Leipzig: 
Fisher  Unwin.     19 13.     15s.  n. 

Mr.  Falls  was  a  companion  of  his  cousin,  Monsignor  Kaufmann,  on 
the  expedition  which  the  latter,  after  failing  to  get  into  Cyrenaica,  made 
in  1905  to  the  north-west  of  the  Libyan  desert  in  search  of  the  lost 
shrine  of  St.  Mcnas,  known  from  early  Christian  literature  to  have  been 
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situated  somewhere  west  of  Mariut.  The  party  passed  through  to  the  Wadi 
Natrun  without  finding  what  was  sought,  but  on  the  return  journey,  when 
it  was  nearing  the  sea  on  an  oblique  course  set  for  Mex,  information  received 
from  Bedawins  caused  Kaufmann  and  Falls  to  visit  Karm  Abu  Mina  and 
there  to  discover  the  desired  site,  not  far  distant  from  the  station  of  Bahig 
on  the  Khedive's  private  line  to  Marmarika.  After  a  visit  to  Germany 
to  collect  funds,  which  Dr.  Bode's  advocacy  enabled  them  to  obtain,  the 
two  enthusiasts  returned  to  Egypt  in  the  autumn  and  began  an  excavation 
of  the  site  which  lasted  some  two  years,  and  resulted  in  a  more  or  less 
complete  exploration  of  the  church  and  tomb  of  Menas,  the  monastic 
buildings  connected  with  them,  and  the  cemeteries  surrounding.  It  was 
an  interesting  operation  which  has  thrown  light  not  only  on  early  Christian 
architecture  in  Africa,  but  also  on  the  curious  cult  of  Menas,  a  blend  of 
paganism  and  Christianity,  such  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  desert  region 
between  the  Delta  and  the  refuge  of  the  peculiar  monastic  ascetics  of  Wadi 
Natrun.  St.  Menas  has  long  been  familiar  to  archaeologists  by  reason 
of  the  amfullae,  or  clay  flasks  in  which  his  holy  water  was  distributed  over 
the  east  Mediterranean  world.  There  are  few  museums  in  Europe  which 
do  not  possess  several  of  these  ugly  but  interesting  little  vessels,  stamped 
with  a  rude  imprint  of  the  saint,  usually  supported  in  heraldic  fashion  by 
a  pair  of  camels.  The  design  is  a  late  survival  of  what  is  called  the  rimia 
dTipQr  motive  of  much  earlier  pagan  art,  the  scheme  of  a  nature  deity, 
usually  female,  flanked  by  two  representatives  of  animal  life,  sometimes 
lions,  sometimes  stags,  sometimes  birds,  sometimes  other  beasts. 

Mr.  Falls,  who  is  a  German  schoolmaster  of  apparently  simple 
mind  and  sentimental  temperament,  sees  the  discovery  in  which  he  shared 
under  a  light  which  often  provokes  a  smile.  It "  has  rightly  been  described," 
he  says,  "  as  a  marvellous  and  fairylike  event,"  and  he  becomes  lyrical  in 
speaking  of  the  "  proud  palaces  "  swallowed  by  the  Libyan  sands,  and 
the  architectural  magnificence  of  his  "  city  of  marble."  But,  in  sober 
truth,  there  was  little  magnificence  about  this  conventual  pilgrims'  resort 
of  a  late  and  debased  age,  and  the  architectural  and  other  objects,  with  which 
the  support  of  the  city  of  Frankfort  was  rewarded,  might  perhaps  as  well  have 
been  left  in  the  desert  after  having  been  duly  photographed  and  recorded. 
Nor  does  St.  Menas  matter  much  now  to  anyone  not  imbued  with  a  pious 
enthusiasm  for  relics  of  original  Catholicism.  But  the  excavation  of  Karm 
Abu  Mina  gave  Mr.  Falls  opportunities  for  intercourse  with  the  Aulad 
Ali  Bedawins,  and  for  some  expeditions  in  their  company  into  rarely  visited 
localities  of  eastern  Marmarika,  the  accounts  of  which  add  anthropological 
and  geographical  interest  to  his  archaeological  narratives.  He  had  also 
the  good  fortune  to  be  taken  by  the  khedive  to  Siwa  in  1906,  when  that 
potentate  emulated  Alexander  the  Great  by  driving  in  a  dog-cart  with  a 
huge  escort  from  Paraetonium  to  the  oasis  of  Ammon.  To  this  adventure, 
however,  Mr.  Falls  has  devoted  an  earlier  book,  and  he  gives  only  a  summary 
account  of  it  here.  He  could  not  convince  himself,  any  better  than 
Hamilton,  Minutoli,  Blundell,  Silva  White,  and  other  previous  visitors 
have  convinced  us,  that  any  remains  of  the  great  temple  of  the 
oracle  still  exist ;  and,  like  everyone  else,  he  found  the  Ammonites  very 
unpleasant  people.  He  seems  to  have  tried  on  another  occasion  to  reach 
Jarabub,  the  former  focus  of  Senussism,  but  to  have  failed. 
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On  the  Aulad  Ali  and  their  life  he  is  interesting,  and  his  account  possesses 
the  greater  freshness  and  value  from  his  obvious  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  Bedawin  society  anywhere  else.  How  competent  he  may  have  been 
in  Bedawin  speech  is  difficult  to  judge.  Ordinary  Arabic  words,  e.g. 
Khalas,  are  often  rendered  by  very  inexact  English  equivalents ;  but  that 
may  be  rather  the  translator's  fault  than  his.  It  must,  we  fear,  be  said 
of  the  English  rendering  of  this  book  that  it  is  singularly  clumsy  throughout, 
and  very  often  quite  obscure.  It  is  not  easy  to  render  a  German  text, 
especially  if  written  without  much  literary  art,  into  popular  English ; 
but,  in  this  instance,  readers  will  be  hampered  and  deterred  to  an 
unnecessary  degree.  The  author,  in  our  opinion,  takes  too  serious  a  view 
of  Senussism,  and  accepts  Bedawin  talk  at  its  face  value.  For  a  patriotic 
German  (which  we  are  glad  to  find  him)  he  is  very  favourable  to  British 
administration  in  Egypt ;  but  he  shows  himself  hardly  able  to  estimate 
its  problems  and  difficulties.  If  he  were,  he  might  compare  it  with  the 
government  of,  say,  the  Kameruns  or  Germin  East  Africa. 

D.  G.  Hogarth. 


THE  CHURCH  CHESTS  OF  ESSEX.  By  H.  William  Lewkr  and  J.  Charles  Wall. 
11^x9,  xvi +248  pp.  Frontispiece  and  numerous  illustrations.  London :  Talbot  &  Co. 
1913.     158.  n. 

Considering  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  subject,  it  is  strange 
that  no  monograph  on  the  church  chests  of  any  county  has  hitherto 
appeared.  The  authors  of  the  present  work  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  produced  a  record  which  archaeologists  will  prize  and  desire  to 
see  carried  out  in  respect  of  every  county  in  England ;  for  if  a  work  of 
such  value  as  this  can  be  written  of  a  county  which  contains  but  one  chest 
of  first  rank  (Newport),  and  only  four  of  the  second  rank  (two  at  Thaxtcd 
and  one  each  at  Haverhill  and  Little  Canfield),  how  much  more  interesting 
would  be  the  record  of  counties  which  contain  greater  treasures ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  Kent  (with  its  fine  examples  at  Graveney,  Harty,  Faversham, 
and  Rainham)  ;  Oxfordshire  (Cropredy  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Oxford) ; 
Warwickshire  (St.  Michael's,  Coventry) ;  Somersetshire  (Minehead) ; 
Sussex  (Clymping)  ;  or  Surrey  (Stoke  d'Abernon).  By  far  the  best  chest 
in  Essex  is  that  at  Newport,  to  which  is  devoted  a  coloured  frontispiece 
as  well  as  four  drawings,  including  details,  and  a  diagram  showing  the 
secret  receptacle  at  the  bottom.  The  greater  part  of  the  illustrations 
are  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Wall.  The  preface  is  signed  with  his  initials  and 
those  of  his  collaborator,  but  as  to  the  bulk  of  the  text  there  is  nothing 
to  show  for  how  much  either  of  them  is  individually  responsible. 

There  are  several  preliminary  chapters  before  the  authors  reach  the 
subject  which  gives  the  work  its  title.  Beginning  with  a  concise  history 
of  the  subject,  the  authors  discuss  the  chests  of  antiquity  and  classic  times, 
and  then  pass  on  to  domestic  coffers  in  England,  including  the  common 
and  university  money-chests  and  those  designed  for  the  safe  custody  of  books 
and  deeds.  Next  are  described  relic-chests  and  coffins,  and  the  mode  of 
constructing  chests,  attention  being  devoted  to    the    purse    or   till,   and 
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the  means  adopted  for  carrying  them  from  place  to  place.  Then 
follows  a  more  detailed  survey  of  church  chests,  with  special  reference 
to  the  examples  in  the  county  of  Essex,  with  an  account  of  the 
"  dug-out "  and  other  kinds  of  chests  and  their  various  uses.  Particular 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  volume  as  complete  as  might  be,  and  with 
this  object  many  sources  of  information  have  been  consulted  and  freely  quoted 
from,  e.g.  churchwardens'  accounts,  Edwardian  inventories,  and  archi- 
diaconal  visitations.  Every  incumbent  in  the  county  was  applied  to  for 
information  as  to  whether  he  had  a  chest  or  chests  in  the  church  committed 
to  his  care.  This  method  elicited  the  desired  information  from  two-thirds 
of  the  clergy,  and  .in  the  case  of  the  silent  third  their  churches  were  all 
visited  by  one  or  both  of  the  authors  in  person.  The  systematic  descriptions 
and  details,  accompanied  by  a  careful  note  of  dimensions  under  every  example 
illustrated,  are  admirable.  The  notices  are  arranged  under  the  names  of 
the  parishes  where  the  chests  are  severally  to  be  found  ;  and  these  are  placed 
in  the  only  convenient  order  for  reference,  that  is,  alphabetically  throughout 
the  entire  county,  as  in  Kelly's  Directory,  and  not  in  the  artificial  sub- 
divisions of  deaneries  or  hundreds.  By  a  curious  caprice  on  page  6i,  line 
7  from  the  bottom,  the  authors  remark  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  "  produced  dire  want  among  the  aged  poor,  who  had  always 
been  provided  for  in  the  numberless  Spittles  throughout  the  land."  Surely 
"  Spitals  "  is  the  more  usual  way  to  spell  the  word  in  this  connexion  !  This 
excellent  volume  concludes  with  a  copious  index. 

A.  V. 
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ENGLISH  BRICK  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY.  1 

By  the  Riv.  J.  KESTELL  FLOYER,  M.A.  F.S.A. 

Bishop  Lyttelton,  in  1757,  probably  first  gave  currency 
to  the  statement  that  no  brick  was  manufactured  in 
England  from  Roman  times  until  the  fifteenth  century.  ^ 
This  idea,  which  held  the  ground  for  so  long,  has  now 
been  finally  disposed  of,  chiefly  by  the  publication  of  the 
building  accounts  of  the  Bar  Gate,  Beverley,  in  1 409-1 410, 
by  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach.  ^  The  evidence  is  incontestable,  too, 
of  buildings  still  remaining,  such  as  Little  Wenham  Hall, 
SuflFolk,  built  of  brick  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  of 
Coggeshall  abbey,  in  Essex,  of  the  same  period ;  and  of 
Thornton  abbey  gatehouse,  Lincolnshire,  about  1382. 
Other  buildings  have  disappeared  in  the  course  of  time, 
for  we  read  that  "  the  town  of  Eangston-upon-Hull 
was  wonderfully  augmented  in  the  time  of  Richard  II," 
and  Leland  says  that  in  his  time  there  were  four  principal 
gates  and  twenty-five  towers  and  some  houses,  all  of  brick. 
Holy  Trinity  church,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  still 
remains  there  of  this  material,  and  full  details  of  working 
the  corporation  brickyard  at  Hull  appear  in  the  Hull 
chamberlain's  rolls  from  1303  onwards. 

Though  these  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  erected 
in  places  where  Roman  brick  existed  before,  which 
possibly  may  have  furnished  some  of  the  material,  they 
provide  us  with  ample  proof  that  brick  was  made  in  England 
throughout  the  later  middle  ages. 


^  Read  before  the  Institute,  12th  March,  '  Trans,  East  Riding  Anttq.  Soc.   1896, 

191 3.  *'  The    Building    of    Beverley    Bar,"    hj 

*  Arcbaeologia,  i  (1757),  "  the  Antiquity  Arthur  F.  Leach ;  and  "  The  North  Bar, 

of  Brick  Buildings  in  England  in  the  time  Beverley,"  by  John  Bilion,  F.S.A. 
of  the  Romans." 
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The  present  paper  is  concerned  with  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  great  revival  of  the  manufacture 
of  brick  for  country  houses,  and  the  rapid  spread  of  its 
use.  This  was  not  the  result  of  a  gradual  realisation  of 
its  utility,  or  of  a  sudden  demand  for  a  material  in  districts 
where  stone  and  timber  were  not  accessible,  but  the  effect 
of  a  new  influence  and  a  fresh  impulse,  which  was  the 
outcome  of  ascertainable  historical  events.  Brickmaking, 
though  not  extinct,  had  gone  into  disfavour  for  important 
buildings.  The  art  was  probably  at  as  low  an  ebb  as 
that  of  thatching  at  the  present  time.  It  needed  the 
patronage  of  the  wealthy  to  bring  it  into  popularity 
again. 

Now,  in  view  of  this  revival,  the  existence  of  which 
is  generally  recognised,  it  has  been  assumed  that  bricks 
were  imported  from  Flanders  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  trade  with  the  Low  Countries  was  thriving. 
The  bricks  of  this  period  are  often  described  by  modern 
writers  as  Flemish  bricks,  and  we  are  familiar  with  the 
Flemish  bond  as  the  name  for  the  method  chiefly  now 
used  in  England  for  bricklaying.  There  is,  however,  a 
complete  want  of  evidence  for  this  importation.  The 
brickmakers,  so  far  as  they  are  recorded,  have  English 
names,  or  names  that  may  well  be  English,  as,  for  example, 
William  Veysey,  brickmaker  at  Eton,  in  1441.  Another 
point  to  consider  is  that  the  bricks  even  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  revival  differ  somewhat  in  size,  the  variations  in 
the  same  building  being  probably  due  to  the  greater  or 
less  shrinkage  of  the  clay,  but  the  variations  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  almost  precluding  the  idea  that  they 
were  imported  from  one  factory  at  all.  ^  The  explanation 
is  probably  that  the  term  Flemish  brick  is  not  an  old  one, 
and  was  employed  merely  as  a  technical  term  for  the 
larger  sized  bricks  which  came  into  use  with  the  modern 
Flemish  bond  in  England. 

With  all  these  considerations  in  favour  of  a  revival 
of  the  native  brick  industry  in  England,  we  have  still  to 

^A  comparison  may  be  made  of    the  2   ins;     chancel,    1340,    10^   by   2^   ins. 

following  sizes :    transept  of  Holy  Trinity,  (Bilson).     Tattershall      castle     (c.     1440), 

HuU  (first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century),  average  8  by  2  ins.  Hurstmonceaux  (1440), 

9  to  9}  ins.  by  2^  to  2}  ins ;  ditto,  second  average  9^  by  2}  ins.     Downham  (c.  1490), 

quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  10^  by  average  9^  by  2  to  2^  ins. 
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account  for  its  sudden  rise  into  popularity  for  country 
houses  of  ornamental  type,  and  for  the  rapid  spread  of 
its  use  in  districts  where  buildings  were  still  standing 
constructed  of  stone,  timber,  rubble,  and  flint,  which  had 
shown  their  adaptability  to  a  certain  elaboration  of  style, 
and  their  durability,  for  some  centuries.  We  have  also 
to  account  for  a  more  general  adoption  of  a  uniform  and 
regular  way  of  coursing,  that  is,  of  the  old  English  bond ; 
for  the  introduction  of  diaper  patterns  worked  in  black 
headers  ;  and,  lastly,  for  a  new  name  for  an  old  material, 
which  the  dictionaries  declare  to  be  of  French  derivation, 
in  the  word  "  brike." 

We  will  take  this  last  point  first.  It  is  only  in  the 
fifteenth  century  that  the  word  brick  comes  into  the 
English  language.  Mr.  Bilson^  has  shown  that  though 
the  thing  existed  before  this  period,  it  was  called  by  a 
different  name.  The  bricks  in  the  Beverley  accounts  of 
1409  are  called  "  tegulae,"  or,  in  English,  "  wall  tyles," 
as  distinct  from  "  thack,"  or  roof  tiles,  and  the  bricklayer 
is  called  "  tegulator,"  or  tiler.  Murray's  Dictionary  says 
the  word  brick  is  not  used  in  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum 
of  1440,  nor  in  the  Catholicon  of  1483,  a  sufficient  proof  that 
it  was  not  current  in  the  language,  and  Dr.  Murray  finds 
the  earliest  mention  in  1465  and  1467.  The  word  is 
found,  however,  in  technical  use,  and  as  a  word  of  new 
importation,  a  little  earlier  than  this.  It  appears  in  the 
patent  rolls  of  1422,  where  a  licence  is  given  to  crenellate, 
"  cum  petris,  cake,  et  ^  brike.'  "  ^  And  again  it  appears 
in  the  building  accounts  of  Eton  College  of  1441,^  where 
we  find  "  brike-leggers  "  employed.  These,  however,  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  revival  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  these  Eton  buildings  will  be  again 
referred  to. 

Again  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  characteristics  which  are  common  to  nearly  all  the 
country  houses  in  brick  of  the  early  fifteenth  century,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  by  their  remains,  point  not  to  Flemish 
importation  or  workmanship,  but  to  a  French  impulse 
reviving  and  developing  an  English  industry.     The  revival 

>  Journal  RJ,B,A,  1908,  p.  179.  *  Maxwell  Lyte,  History  of  Eton  College. 

*  Quoted    in    Parker,    Domestic    Archi- 
tecture in  England. 
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begins  with  at  least  six  country  houses  or  castles,  con- 
temporary in  construction,  situated  in  diiferent  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  of  which  remains  exist  to-day.  They 
are  Tattershall  castle,  Lincolnshire,  built  by  Ralph,  lord 
Cromwell,  and  finished  by  1449  (pl^te  i) ;  Hurst monceaux 
castle,  Sussex,  built  by  oir  Roger  Fiennes,  of  which  the 
licence  to  crenellate  is  dated  1440  (plate  11) ;  Faulkbourne 
hall,  Essex,  built  by  Sir  John  Montgomery  and  his  son, 
of  which  the  licence  is  dated  1439  (plate  iii) ;  Middleton 
Towers,  Norfolk,  built  by  Lord  Scales,  who  was  murdered 
in  1460  (plate  iv) ;  Caister  castle,  in  Norfolk,  built  by 
Sir  John  Fastolf,  who  died  in  1459  (plate  v) ;  and  Heron 
hall,  in  Essex,  built  or  partly  built  by  Sir  John  Tyrrell, 
who  died  before  1437  (plate  vi,  no.  l). 

All  these  houses  possess  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  character- 
istics indicated,  most  of  which  were  unknown,  and  none 
of  which  were  common  in  England  previous  to  their 
erection.  They  are  built  of  brick  set  more  or  less  regularly 
in  the  old  English  bond  ;  there  is  worked,  generally  on 
the  front,  a  pattern  in  black  headers.  Moulded  brick 
is  used,  and  a  corbelled  cornice  is  a  characteristic  ornament. 
The  chief  portion  of  the  house  consists  of  a  large  square 
tower  with  small  hexagonal  or  octagonal  turrets  at  the 
corners,  and  there  are  stepped  gables  on  the  subsidiary 
buildings. 

Another  fact  that  leads  us  to  look  to  France  for  the 
new  features  is  that  the  builders  of  all  these  houses  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  French  wars  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  returned  laden  with  honours 
and  doubtless  with  spoils.  They  had  all  lived  for  some 
years  in  French  chateaux,  and  were  familiar  with  them 
both  from  a  domestic  as  well  as  a  defensive  point  of  view. 

Ralph,  lord  Cromwell,  builder  of  Tattershall,  was  in 
France  through  most  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V,  and  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  Caen,  Courtonne,  Chambrays, 
and  other  places  in  141 8.  Later  he  returned  to  England, 
and  after  a  sojourn  here  again  went  to  France  in  1436  to 
negotiate  a  treaty.  Tattershall  was  the  subject  of  a  law- 
suit which  began  in  1424,  and  terminated  in  favour  of 
Ralph  Cromwell  and  his  wife  in  1431.^     Soon  after  this 

^  Sec  CdL  of  Patent  Rolls,  143 1. 
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PLATE  V. 


CAISTER   CASTLE,    NORFOLK. 
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NO.    I.        REMAINS   OF    HERON    HALL,    ESSEX. 
From  a  drawing  by  S.  Prout,  engraved  in  The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 


NO.  2.       BUCKDEN    PALACE,    HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
From  an  engraving  by  Hawkins,  after  Buck. 
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the  building  of  the  new  castle  was  probably  begun. 
And  we  may  perhaps  date  its  completion  from  a  para- 
graph in  the  annals  of  William  of  Worcester,^  which 
says  that  in  August,  1449,  "  Thomas  Nevyle,  son  of  the 
count  of  Sarum,  married  the  grand-niece  {neptem)  of  the 
lord  of  Crumwell  at  Tattershall  "...  and  after  the 
marriage,  in  returning,  a  great  quarrel  arose  between 
Thomas  Percy,  lord  of  Egremond,  and  the  said  count, 
near  York.  "  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  troubles 
in  England."  By  this  Worcester  appears  to  mean  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  This  great 
wedding  in  1449  possibly  represents  the  house-warming, 
or  at  all  events  took  place  after  the  completion  of  the 
new  castle. 

Sir  Roger  Fiennes,  builder  of  Hurstmonceaux,  also 
fought  at  Agincourt  and  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  Henry  V, 
and  later,  on  his  return,  became  treasurer  of  the  household 
tinder  Henry  VI. 

Sir  Roger  Montgomery,  builder  of  Faulkbourne,  was  at 
the  capture,  and  afterwards  became  constable,  of  Caen, 
and  was  made  privy  councillor  to  the  regent  of  France, 
the  duke  of  Bedford. 

Lord  Scales,  builder  of  Middleton  Towers,  also  served 
under  the  duke  of  Bedford  in  the  French  wars,  and  was  made 
captain  of  Saint -Jacques-de-Beuvron.  He  was  sent  to  aid 
John  V  against  the  Due  d'Alengon,  was  seneschal  of  Nor- 
mandy in  1434,  took  part  in  the  fighting  at  Meaux  and 
Avranches,  and  after  his  return  to  England  was  murdered 
in  1460  while  seeking  sanctuary  at  Westminster  from  Jack 
Cade's  followers. 

Sir  John  Tyrrell,  builder  of  Heron  hall,  was  at  Agin- 
court in  1415,  and  was  made  overseer  of  the  carpenters 
in  the  defensive  works  undertaken  by  Henry  V  at 
Calais,  and  subsequently  treasurer  of  the  household  to 
Henry  VI. 

Sir  John  Fastolf,  the  less  admirable  side  of  whose 
character  Shakespeare  has  portrayed,  had  a  very  distin- 
guished record  as  a  soldier.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Rouen 
in  141 7  and  at  the  capture  of  many  other  of  the  French 
towns.     He  was  created  knight-banneret  on  the  field  of 

»  Annales  Wilhelmi  W7rcettrc  :  "  The  Wart  of  the  English  in  France,  Hen.  vj."    RoUs  Ser. 
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Verneuil  in  1424  for  having  captured  the  Due  d'Alengon. 
He  arranged  with  his  distinguished  prisoner  that,  as  the  price 
of  his  ransom,  and  at  his  own  expense,  he  should  raise 
a  castle  for  Sir  John  in  England  like  his  own  at  Verneuil. 
The  result  of  this  was  Caister  castle,  near  Yarmouth. 
This  story  rests  on  the  authority  of  Grose,  ^  the  antiquarian 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  found  it  in  a  manuscript 
then  in  possession  of  Mr,  Anstis,  Garter  king  of  arms, 
and  Grose  says  it  was  supported  by  common  tradition. 
We  have  here,  then,  the  first  direct  historical  connexion 
between  a  French  castle  and  one  of  these  early  English 
ones  of  brick. 

If  it  be  urged  against  this  theory  of  French  origin 
that  the  characteristics  of  these  houses  are  a  natural 
development  of  an  English  style,  and  not  an  importation, 
we  have  to  remember  that  some  of  these  builders  constructed 
more  than  one  house,  of  which  one  was  in  brick,  the  other 
in  stone.  Ralph  Cromwell,  for  example,  who  built  Tatter- 
shall,  built  also  South  Wingfield  in  Derbyshire  in  stone, 
and  Sir  William  (afterwards  Lord)  Hastings,  who  built 
Kirby  Muxloe  in  Leicestershire  in  brick,  built  also  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch  in  stone  ;  and  South  Wingfield  and  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch  have  none  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
brick  buildings,  the  stone-masons  probably  being  more 
conservative  in  their  handicraft  than  those  who  had  to 
accustom  themselves  to  work  in  a  new  material. 

These  six  castles  in  England,  therefore,  were  erected 
by  men  who  had  been  for  years  familiar  in  France  with 
castles  built  in  brick  with  a  diaper  pattern,  and  with 
several  of  the  other  characteristics  which  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  the  castles  they  erected  on  their  return 
home. 

With  regard  to  the  diaper  pattern,  which  appears  to 
have  been  in  use  in  France  from  the  early  middle  ages, 
Viollet-le-Duc  tells  us^  that  it  had  its  rise  in  the  Bour- 
bonnais  district  of  France,  where  there  was  no  stone, 
and  where  brickwork  was  carried  to  a  great  perfection. 
At  the  time  of  the  wars  in  France  many  examples  of  it 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  districts  in  the  English  occupation. 


^Antiquities  of  England.  * Dictionnaire   raisonni  de  V arcbitecture 

fran^aise,  Paris,  n.d. 
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French  instances  of  remarkable  diaper-work  may  be  seen 
to-day  in  La  Palisse,  Herbault,  Courcelles-du-Roi,  Auffay, 
Renaud,  Steene,  Rambures,^  Lassay,  Gien,  and  possibly 


[By  permission  of  Messrs.  B.  T.  Batsjord. 
FIG.     I.       NETHER    HALL,    ESSEX.       THE    RUINED    GATEHOUSE. 

From  a  drawing  by  W.  Twopeny,  figured  in  Gamer  and  Stratton*8  Domestic  Architecture 

of  the  Tudor  Period. 


^  Rambures  it  the  castle  to  which  the  Black  headers.  In  the  centre  is  a  stepped  gable, 
Prince  took  John  V  as  a  prisoner  in  1360.  and  near  it  a  polygonal  tower,  with  a 
It  is  all  of  brick  with  a  pattern  in   black       corbelled  cornice. 
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VerneuiL  ^  These  examples,  it  is  true,  are  not  all  older 
than  the  fifteenth  century,  but  some  are,  and  all  serve 
to  show  how  popular  this  kind  of  ornamental  brickwork 
was  in  France  at  the  time  when  it  appeared  first  in 
England. 

And  the  influence  of  these  first  English  castles  on 
the  popularity  of  brick  in  this  country  can  be  to  some 
extent  traced.  One  John  Gigur,  Gygur,  or  Gygour  was 
instituted  in  1443-1444  warden  of  the  college  founded 
at  Tattershall  by  Ralph  Cromwell.^  He  became  warden 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  from  1471  to  1482,^  but  his 
origin  is  unknown  :  his  name  is  scarcely  an  English  one. 
Gigur  was  employed  by  bishop  Wainfleet,  one  of  Ralph 
Cromwell's  executors,  to  procure  a  site  and  contract 
with  workmen  for  the  building  of  the  school  at  Wainfleet,  * 
which  is  entirely  in  brick,  and  has  most  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  may  be  designated  as  the  "  new  style." 
The  presence  of  Wainfleet's  arms  on  the  church  porch  at 
Tattershall  leads  us  also  to  suppose  that  in  his  capacity 
of  executor  he  had  to  carry  out  several  of  Ralph  Crom- 
well's foundations  which  were  unfinished  at  his  death. 
Other  brick  buildings  also  emanated  from  Tattershall,  for 
bishop  Wainfleet  in  144 1  began  the  brick  cloisters  of  Eton 
College  (plate  vii),  the  oldest  portions  of  which  were  com- 
pleted in  1448.  During  this  time  the  Eton  chapel  was  being 
built  side  by  side  with  the  cloisters  in  stone.  These  cloisters 
have  a  diamond  pattern  in  black  headers,  and  are  in  regular 
coursings  of  the  old  English  bond.  And  bishop  Wainfleet 
helped  further  to  popularise  the  use  of  brick.  During  the 
time  he  held  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  that  is,  between 
1447  and  i486,  he  rebuilt  most  of  the  episcopal  manor 
house  at  Esher  in  Surrey.  Of  this  only  the  gatehouse 
is  now  standing  (plate  viii,  no.  l),  and  this  was  much 
altered  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  architect  Kent ; 
but  the  remaining  portions  retain  all  the  characteristics 
of   the   style,    the   black   header   patterns,    the    corbelled 


^  ci.M.M.Touf{meT,Les  gramU  cbAteaux       sent    mc    the  date  from  bishop  Alnwick's 
de  France^  Paris,  1907  ;  and  G.  Eyries,  Les       register  at  Lincob. 

cbiueaux  bistoriques  de  la    France^    ^^77-  '  Brodrick,    Memorids   of   Merton    CdL 

1878.  Oxford  Hist.  Soc. 

*  Chandler,  Life  of  William  Wainfiete^ 

'  Mr.«  Hamilton   Thompson   has   kindly       181 1. 
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cornice,  moulded  brick  in  the  vaulting  and  in  the  sunk 
handrail  of  the  staircase  ;  and  there  were  formerly  stepped 
gables  on  the  subsidiary  buildings.  All  these  are  found 
also  at  Tattershall  castle  and  in  other  of  these  buildings. 

Again,  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  these  buildings  further, 
John  Alcock  built  a  good  deal  in  brick  after  his  translation 
to  the  bishopric  of  Ely  in  1486,  He  was  born  at  Hull, 
a  city  which  was  then  chiefly  built  of  brick.  He  also 
lived  some  time  at  Beverley,  where  the  Bar  and  other 
gates  were  existing  as  nearly  new  structures.  In  later 
fife  he  added  a  chantry  to  Holy  Trinity  church  at  Hull. 
When  at  Ely  he  held  the  office  of  controller  of  the  works 
to  king  Henry  VH.  Remains  of  Alcock's  buildings,  which 
may  generally  be  identified  by  his  device  of  three  cocks 
upon  them,  exist  in  the  tower  known  by  his  name  at  the 
palace  at  Ely  (plate  viii,  no.  2),  in  the  gatehouse  and  kitchen 
at  Downham,  a  few  miles  from  Ely,  and  in  his  foundation 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Alcock's  brickwork  does  not 
follow  quite  on  the  lines  of  Tattershall  and  some  other 
of  these  buildings.  The  bricks  are  as  a  rule  longer  and 
more  irregular  in  shape,  and  the  joints  in  consequence 
wider,  and  the  architecture,  while  preserving  most  of  the 
features  of  the  new  style  with  regard  to  the  ornamentation, 
is  more  conservative  in  its  general  character. 

The  connexion  of  the  various  buildings  of  this  century 
might  be  carried  further,  and  goes  to  show  that  the  popu- 
larity of  brick  rapidly  became  widespread  from  definable 
centres,  and  not  that  a  few  buildings  were  well  enough 
built  to  survive  to  the  present  day  out  of  a  multitude 
which  at  one  time  might  be  seen  around  them. 

The  examples  chosen  for  the  illustration  of  this  period 
are  confined  to  houses  which  were  not  rebuilt,  and  of  which 
a  considerable  portion  remains  in  its  original  form.  The 
consequence  is  that  most  of  them  are  chiefly  or  entirely  in 
ruins.  But  even  with  this  large  elimination,  portions  of 
at  least  nineteen  remain  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
sufficiently  preserved  to  show  some  characteristic  features 
in  the  treatment  of  material  or  in  ornament,  though 
admitting  of  little  comparison  in  plan. 

The  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  forms  a  natural  limit 
to  this  subject,  for  the  influence  of  the  Italian  renaissance 
begins  historically  with  the  visit  of  Torrigiano  to  England 
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and  his  work  on  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII  at  Westminster 
about  1 5 16.  And  the  Italian  renaissance,  which,  so  far 
as  its  influence  is  shown  upon  houses,  is  seen  in  the  use 
of  terra-cotta  ornament  on  Layer  Marney  Towers,  in 
Essex,  spread  as  quickly  as  the  earlier  French  influence 
had  done.  Consequently  the  last  eighty  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century  with  regard  to  the  building  of  country 
houses  in  brick  forms  a  period  to  itself.  No  endeavour 
is  made  here  to  treat  these  houses  in  detail  architecturally. 
The  original  plans  are  most  of  them  either  not  recovered 
or  not  recoverable.  Again  the  difficulties  are  great  on 
account  of  repairs  and  the  refacing  of  walls.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  only  to  show  that  historical  events  account 
for  their  rise  and  rapid  spread.  The  remainder  must  be 
left  to  those  who  have  a  greater  knowledge  of  architecture 
and  can  study  the  existing  examples  in  detail. 

And  this  much  may  be  added.  The  great  popularity 
of  brick,  in  response  to  the  demand  for  inexpensive 
dweUings,  soon  spread  from  the  great  houses  to  the  small. 
And  when  we  look  at  the  face  of  the  country  now,  we  see 
that  in  its  time  the  use  of  a  new  material  solved  the  problem 
of  housing  the  population,  for  the  great  majority  of  our 
large  towns  to-day  are  built  of  brick.  But  the  problem 
is  again  with  us,  for  it  has  now  become  very  difficult  for 
the  labouring  class  to  pay  the  rents  which  the  expense 
of  building  cottages  requires.  The  solution  may  be  found 
again  in  the  use  of  some  new  material,  hitherto  neglected, 
which  may  be  irear  at  hand,  and  adaptable  to  the  purpose 
required.  In  this  way  archaeologists  can  re-interpret 
the  past,  and  bear  their  part  in  the  solution  of  the  vexed 
problems  of  the  present  day. 
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[By  permission  of  Messrs,  B.  T.  Batsford. 
OXBURCH  HALL,  NORFOLK,  SOUTH  SIDE,  TOWARDS   COURTYARD. 
From  Gamer  and  Stratton,  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Tudor  Period  in  England, 
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SOME  EXAMPLES   OF   NOTTINGHAM   ALABASTER-WORK 
OF   THE    FIFTEENTH   CENTURY,  i 

By  PHILIP  NELSON,  M.D.  F.S.A. 

The  marked  interest  which  is  now  shown  in  English 
mediaeval  sculpture  has  encouraged  me  to  draw  attention 
to  several  examples  of  the  marbler's  work  of  the 
Nottingham  school  which  have  come  under  my  notice 
within  recent  times.  They  include,  among  others,  various 
Nottingham  alabaster-works  preserved  at  Lydiate, 
Lancashire,  depicting  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine, 
which  probably  formed  the  retable  of  the  church  of 
St.  Catherine  at  Lydiate,  built  about  1485.  After  the 
reformation,  they  were  happily  preserved  at  Lydiate  hall, 
whence  they  were  removed  to  their  present  situation, 
when  the  new  church  was  erected  in  1854. 

Four  panels  depicting  events  from  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Catherine  and  a  figure  of  St.  Cuthbert  are  built 
into  the  modern  stone  pulpit  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  They  are  in  fine  condition,  and  show  traces 
of  the  original  polychrome  decoration,  and  in  two  in- 
stances the  original  canopy-tops  still  exist,  in  addition 
to  which  there  are  preserved,  in  the  priest's  house,  a  figure 
of  St.  Catherine  and  a  panel  of  the  Visitation.  All 
these  carvings,  which  are  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are 
characteristic  of  the  work  executed  in  Chellaston  alabaster 
by  sculptors  of  the  Nottingham  school. 

Judging  from  the  example  preserved  in  the  church 
of  Sta  Caterina  at  Venice,  these  four  Lydiate  panels  must 
at  one  time  have  formed  part  of  a  retable,  illustrating  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  though  the  scenes  represented 
would  originally  number  five  in  all ;  and  from  this  also 
doubtless  came  the  figure  of  the  saint,  to  be  described 
later. 

The  subjects,  which  in  style  and  execution  resemble 

^  Read  before  the  Inttitute,  7th  Maj^  191 3. 
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closely  the  panels  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries of  London,  are  as  follows : 

(i)  St.  Catherine  argues  the  merits  of  Christianity 
before  the  emperor  Maximin,  from  whose  crown  proceeds 
a  dragon's  head  (the  devil).  In  the  foreground  are  the 
converted  Alexandrian  philosophers  being  burnt  by  the 
command  of  the  emperor,  whilst  three  executioners  are 
respectively  employed  in  stirring  the  flames  with  a  two- 
pronged  fork,  thrusting  in  the  victims,  and  blowing  the 
fire  with  bellows.  This  panel,  which  measures  20  by  loi 
inches,  contains  sixteen  figures  (plate  i,  no.  i). 

(2)  This  panel,  which  is  unfortunately  missing,  would 
doubtless  represent  the  saint  in  prison  being  visited  by 
the  empress  Faustina  and  Porphyry,  whom  she  converts  to 
the  true  faith ;  this  episode  also  occurs  in  a  panel  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (plate  iii,  no.  2). 

(3)  The  saint,  delivered  from  death,  stands  erect 
beneath  the  Almighty,  whilst  on  either  hand  the  execu- 
tioners fall  dead,  slain  by  the  flying  fragments  of  the 
wheels,  which  have  been  shattered  by  angels.  This 
panel,  18  by  ii-J-  inches  in  size,  shows  us  ten  figures  (plate  i, 
no.  2). 

(4)  St,  Catherine,  accompanied  by  four  female 
attendants  and  guarded  by  a  man  carrying  a  halberd,  is 
about  to  be  beheaded ;  the  saint  kneels  with  hands 
clasped,  and  gazes  heavenwards.  Size  17  by  11  inches, 
canopy  loj-  by  51  inches  (plate  11,  no.  i). 

(5)  The  body  of  St.  Catherine  is  borne  to  Mount  Sinai 
by  seven  angels  and  there  buried,  whilst  from  the  side 
of  the  tomb  spout  two  streams  of  oil,  which  are  being 
received  into  vases.  Size  18  by  11  inches,  canopy  10 J  by 
5i  inches  (plate  11,  no.  2). 

Examples  of  these  five  subjects  occur  in  the  church 
of  Sta  Caterina  at  Venice,  whilst  somewhat  similar  panels, 
though  differently  treated,  exist  of  no.  i  in  the  museum 
at  Rouen,  of  no.  2  as  exhibit  no.  62  in  the  exhibition  of 
alabaster  formed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1910 
(plate  III,  no.  2),  and  of  no.  4  in  the  museum  of  the 
Architectural  Association. 

(6)  St.  Cuthbert  enthroned  giving  the  benediction 
with  his  right  hand,  and  holding  his  crozier  in  his  left 
(plate  III,  no.  i).     The  figure  is  mitred  and  wears  an  alb, 
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NO.     I. 
ST.   CATHERINE    ABOUT  TO   BE   BEHEADED. 


NO.  2. 
THE  ENTOMBMENT  OF  ST.  CATHERINE. 
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dalmatic,  chasuble,  shoes  and  gloves,  from  which  depend 
tassels.  At  his  left  foot  is  an  otter,  and  this  figure,  which 
may  have  been  brought  from  the  neighbouring  church  at 
Halsall,  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Cuthbert,  measures 
30  by  13  inches. 

In  addition  to  the  five  items  mentioned  above  we 
must  now  consider  the  figure  of  St.  Catherine  and  a 
panel  of  the  Visitation. 

The  figure  of  St.  Catherine  is  carved  in  high  relief. 
The  back  is  flat  and  shows  the  original  latten  wire  staples 
by  which  it  was  held  in  position  (plate  iii,  no.  3).  It 
measures  2  feet  5  inches  high  by  gf  inches  wide,  and  exhibits 
remains  of  the  original  colour  scheme,  the  gown  being  of 
gold  over  which  is  a  blue  cloak  lined  with  red.  The  crown 
which  once  surmounted  the  head  was  evidently  made 
of  a  separate  piece  of  alabaster,  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  two'  being  smoothly  worked.  The  ground  beneath 
the  figure  is  of  green,  strewn  with  daisies  having  five 
yellow  petals  and  a  red  centre.  Round  the  sword,  which 
she  supports  with  her  right  hand,  is  wound  a  belt  with 
the  buckle  at  the  upper  end.  In  her  left  hand  the  saint 
apparently  carried  a  palm ;  her  peculiar  emblem,  the 
wheel,  being  curiously  omitted.  The  lower  part  of  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  figure  is  broken  away,  and  may 
have  originally  shown  the  head  of  Maximin,  such  as  occurs 
in  painted  glass  of  the  same  period  at  West  Wickham,  Kent. 

A  somewhat  similar  figure  of  the  saint,  though  in 
this  case  carrying  the  wheel  in  her  right  hand  and  the 
sword  reversed  in  her  left,  occurs  in  alabaster  at  Evreux. 

The  panel  representing  the  Visitation  (17  by  10  inches) 
is  unfortunately  somewhat  weathered,  and  it  is  therefore 
very  doubtful  whether  it  came  originally  from  the  same 
source  as  the  pieces  described  above. 

This  represents  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  to  St.  Elizabeth- 
The  former  is  crowned  and  nimbed  and  both  wear  veils 
and  cloaks  and  bear  labels,  whilst  around  are  six  angels 
bearing  scrolls.  Above  are  some  architectural  details, 
upon  which  are  slight  traces  of  colour  (plate  iv,  no.  i). 
A  somewhat  similar  example  occurs  in  Brittany.^ 


^  This  incident  is  treated  almost  identically  in  glass  in  the  north  window  of  the  north 
transept  of  Malvern  priory  (1502). 
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My  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  J.  Hanly  for  per- 
mission to  reproduce  the  Lydiate  alabasters. 

The  panels  in  the  Liverpool  City  Museum  represent 
two  scenes  from  a  retable  depicting  incidents  from  the 
life  of  the  Virgin  and  show  respectively  the  Annunciation 
and  the  Assumption,  both  differing  as  regards  their  details 
from  any  other  examples  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

In  the  Annunciation  (plate  iv,  no.  2)  the  archangel 
bears  an  inscribed  scroll  twined  about  the  lily,  above 
which  is  the  figure  of  a  censing  angel.  The  head  of  the 
Virgin  is  somewhat  retouched,  whilst  the  folds  of  her  robe 
are  carried  sharply  to  one  side.  The  pillar  of  the  reading 
desk  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  panel  is  unusual,  in  that 
it  is  bent  midway  at  right  angles.  The  figures  of  the 
Almighty  and  the  sacred  Dove  are  broken  away. 

The  panel  of  the  Assumption  (plate  v,  no.  i)  is  divided 
into  two  sections  by  an  embattled  band  which  crosses  the 
scene  at  the  upper  part.  In  the  upper  portion  is  the 
Almighty  nimbed  and  giving  the  benediction,  between  two 
angels  who  are  playing  on  portable  organs.  In  the  lower 
part  is  the  Virgin  within  a  rayed  pointed  oval,  lifted  up  by 
four  angels ;  at  the  left  lower  corner  is  the  kneeling  figure 
of  St.  Thomas  the  apostle,  who  bears  in  his  hands  the  girdle 
of  the  Virgin,  represented  as  just  slipping  from  her  waist. 
This  detail  refers  to  the  well-known  legend  of  the  incredulity 
of  St.  Thomas  as  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
Assumption,  at  which  he  was  not  present.  In  general  the 
arrangement  of  this  scene  resembles  the  panel  at  Montreal, 
whilst  the  elaborate  carving  of  the  pointed  oval  encircling 
the  Virgin  is  closely  allied  to  that  surrounding  the 
Almighty,  in  the  panel  in  the  possession  of  the  Leeds 
Philosophical  Society.  I  must  here  express  my  thanks 
to  the  committee  of  the  Liverpool  Museum  for  permission 
to  illustrate  these  pieces. 

The  last  panel  to  which  I  would  direct  attention 
is  one. which  belongs  to  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Shaw,  by  whose 
courtesy  I  am  enabled  to  illustrate  it.  This  represents 
the  Resurrection,  again  differing  in  detail  from  such 
others  as  I  know,  both  as  regards  the  attitude  of  the 
soldiers,  as  also  from  the  fact  that  all  are  armed  with 
pole-axes  (plate  v,  no.  2). 
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FONTS   SCULPTURED   BY  NICHOLAS   STONE.  ^ 
Bj  ALFRED  C.  FRYER,  Ph-D.  F.S.A. 

Examples  of  renaissance  fonts  are  met  with  in  various 
parts  of  England,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  of  the  chalice 
type,  connecting  in  beautiful  symbolism  the  two  great 
sacraments  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  artists  who 
designed  renaissance  fonts  in  the  seventeenth  century  were 
seriously  hampered  in  their  efforts,  as  they  were  forced 
to  comply  with  the  practice  of  aspersion,  and  consequently 
they  did  not  construct  their  fonts  with  those  fine  and 
ample  proportions  which  were  needful  when  immersion 
was  required.  "  During  this  period,"  says  a  recent  writer, 
"  the  utter  absence  of  liturgical  propriety  produced  fonts 
more  appropriate  to  a  pedestal  sundial,*  so  small  was  the 
bowl,  in  some  cases  the  smallest  part  of  the  structure."^ 

The  city  of  London  is  particularly  rich  in  renaissance 
fonts,  and  most  of  them  were  made  for  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  new  churches.  However,  a  few  of  these  classical 
fonts  are  of  an  earlier  date,^  and  this  paper  deals  with 
those  made  by  Nicholas  Stone  during  the  years  1631  to 
1641. 

In  Nicholas  Stone's  account-book  we  find  the  following  : 

"  This  13  of  November  1631  agreed  with  Mr.  Jones  Chearch  warden 
of  St.  Andrew  Under  Shaft  in  London  in  pessance  of  Mr.  Godfray  and 
som  2  mor  of  the  anchents  of  thar  Vestry  to  mak  for  thar  Charch  on  font 
the  boll  to'  be  of  whit  marbell  20  inches  deameter  and  to  stand  on  a  piller 
of  blak  marbell  farly  wrort  and  poleshed  and  set  up  for  the  price  of  l6£  to 
be  done  as  son  as  may  be." 

In  Stone's  note-book  we  meet  with  this  entry  : 
"  In  1634  I  mad  a  monument  for  on  Mr.  Harison  and  sett  it  up  in 

St.  Andres  under  Shaft  London  and  had  40^^  and  in  the  sam  Chearch  I  sett 

up  a  fount  I  had  for  it  I5;f." 

1  Read  before  the  Institute,  7th  May,       at    Exeter    was    made   in    1644   for   the 
1 9 1 3.  christening  of  Henrietta,  youngest  daughter 

« J.  C.  WaU,  Parches  and  Fonts,  p.  325  ^f  king  Charles  I,  who  was  bom  on  21st 

^                '                                »  r    ^  3.  juiy^  ,6^^  m  Bedford  House,  Exeter,  and 

*  There  are  chalice  fonts  in  Canterbury  christened  in  the  cathedral  when  only  a 

and  Exeter  cathedral  churches.    The  one  fortnight  old. 
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The  price  given  for  the  font  in  the  note-book  differs  hy 
one  pound  from  that  mentioned  in  the  account-book.  The 
latter  is  no  doubt  the  correct  figure  as  it  was  made  at  the 
time. 

St.  Andrew  Undershaft  was  rebuilt  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century  (1520-1532),  and  was  named  from  the 
maypole  in  the  shadow  of  which  it  stood.  The  font  (plate 
I,  no.  2)  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  :  the  wooden 
railings  enclosing  it  are  of  about  the  same  date,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  they  were  originally  the  altar  rails  set 
up  in  the  time  of  Laud.  The  moulded  bowP,  having 
octagonal  faces  with  a  circular  rim,  is  cut  out  of  a  block 
of  white  marble  and  has  a  circular  basin,  but  no  drain. 
The  pedestal^  of  "  blak  marbell  farly  wrort  and  poleshed  " 
is  in  excellent  proportion,  and  is  now  placed  on  a  black 
and  white  marble  pavement. 

The  font-cover^  was  probably  executed  about  the 
same  time  as  the  pulpit  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Grinling  Gibbons.  It  may,  however,  have  been  designed 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  font-cover  is  octagonal 
in  form,  having  eight  panels  *  adorned  at  the  corners  with 
cherubs  whose  wings  are  folded  alternately  upwards  and 
downwards.  At  this  period  these  winged  cherubs  were 
a  favourite  device,  and  possibly  indicate  the  essentially 
human  ideals  of  the  renaissance.  They  are  obviously 
most  suitable  for  the  adornment  of  fonts  and  font-covers. 
A  dome  of  two  tiers  rests  on  this  base,  and  on  the  lantern 
is  a  circular  vase  ^  filled  with  roses,  supporting  a  crown. 

Nicholas  Stone's  note  -  book  contains  this  entry 
respecting  the  other  two  fonts  he  made  for  London 
churches  :  "  On  other  font  at  London  Wall  8^^  and  on 
at  Westminster  in  the  new  Chapell  in  Tutell  filds  lOj^.'' 
The  first  of  these  fonts  is  no  longer  existing,  and  the 
present  font  at  All  Hallows,  London  Wall,  is  not  the 
work  of  Nicholas  Stone.  The  late  bishop  of  London 
found  a  bowl  in  the  crypt  of  St.  PauPs  cathedral  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  All  Hallows 

*  Depth    of    bowl    (exterior),    1 1    im  ;  '  Height  of  font-cover,  3  ft.  6  ins. 
diameter  of  bowl,  11^  ins ;   depth  of  bowl 

interior),  8^  ins.  *  Each  panel  is  7}  ins.  by  6}  int. 

*  Height  of  pedestal,  2  ft  11    ins.     It 

stands  on  a  plinth,  i  f t.  5  ins.  by  8  ins.  by  *  The  vase  is  5  ins.  in  height    with  a 

8  ins.  drcumference  of  11  ins. 
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and  they  had  a  new  shaft  made  for  it.  Respecting  the  one 
made  for  Westminster  the  account-book  contains  this 
entry :  stops,  which  are  absent  in  the  original,  have  been 
added. 

"The  i6tli  of  April!  1641." 

"  For  a  Font  of  white  Marble,  and  Blake  Marble,  wrought  and  sett 
up  in  the  newe  Chappell  in  Tutthill  feildes  in  Westminster,  as  followeth : 
Imprimis.  On  the  ground,  one  great  broad  stone  of  4  foote  long,  3  foote 
and  an  halfe  broad,  and  8  inches  thick,  wrought  with  a  molding,  whereon 
is  placed  a  basement  of  Blacke  Marble,  and  thereon  a  Pillar  of  white  Marble, 
wch  doth  support  the  bole  of  the  Font,  being  20  ynches  in  diameter  and 
I  fotte  thicke,  of  white  Marble,  wch  a  small  hole  through  it  and  through 
the  Pillar,  and  consequently  through  the  whole  worke,  to  carrye  the 
water  away  into  a  vault  underneath  itt ;  all  wch  worke  is  fairly  wrought, 
molded,  pollished,  and  glased,  and  sett  up  in  the  place  aforesaid  for  the. 
price  of  ^^lo  00  o." 

This  entry  is  probably  in  the  handwriting  of  John 
Stone,  Nicholas  Stone's  youngest  son.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  great  difference  in  style  between  Nicholas 
Stone's  notes  and  those  of  his  son  John.  The  former  was 
"the  sculptor  "  and  the  latter  "the  scholar  "  who  begins 
"  Imprimis  "  and  whose  style  is  somewhat  pedantic.  The 
details  given  about  the  construction  of  the  drain  and 
the  carrying  away  of  the  water  are  interesting,  and  this  was 
evidently  stipulated  for,  as  there  are  no  drains  in  the  fonts 
made  by  Nicholas  Stone  at  St.  Andrew  Undershaft  or 
at  Stanmore. 

When  the  present  dean  of  Durham  was  rector  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  he  found  Nicholas  Stone's 
font  stored  away  in  the  crypt,  and  soon  after  the  coronation 
of  king  Edward  VII  he  removed  the  modern  font  of 
conventional  design,  replacing  it  by  the  older  one,  and 
adding  a  new  marble  step.  ^  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
font  ^  found  by  the  rector  of  St.  Margaret's  (plate  i,  no  l) 
was  the  one  made  by  Nicholas  Stone,  as  it  corresponds 
sufficiently  with  the  description  given  in  the  note-book  to 
identify  it,  viz.  a  basement  of  black  marble,  with  a  white 


^  The  font  is  now  placed  in  the  south-  internal  depth  of  the  basin  is  6f  ins,  and 

west  comer  of  the  church.  the  external  depth  of  the  bowl,  9f  int. 

*  The  diameter  of  the  basin  is  i  ft.  4^  ins.  The  white  marble  pedestal  is  2  ft.  in  height, 

the  rim  is  i|  ins;    consequently  the  full  and   the  black  marble  plinth  i  ft.  if  ins. 

diameter  across  the  bowl  is  19^  ins.    The  square  by  7  ins.  high. 
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marble  pedestal  and  bowl.  Stone  gives  20  inches  as  the 
diameter  of  the  bowl  and  i  foot  for  the  depth.  The  actual 
measurements,  however,  are  igj  inches  for  the  diameter 
and  g^  inches  for  the  depth  of  the  bowl.  Stone's  descrip- 
tion is  an  estimate  and  specification  for  the  work  before 
it  was  carried  out,  and  was,  therefore,  subject  to  some 
slight  alteration  in  dimensions  in  execution. 

The  reference  in  Nicholas  Stone's  note-book  to  the 
font  he  made  for  the  old  Stanmore  church  runs  :  "  On 
for  ser  John  Worsnom  in  his  new  Chearch  at  Standmor 
for  the  which  he  payed  me  I2j^."  Sir  John  Wolstenholme 
was  one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  England,  and  he  built 
the  old  Stanmore  church,  and  archbishop  Laud,  at  that 
time  bishop  of  London,  wrote  in  his  diary,  "  1632,  Julii 
17.  Tuesday,  I  consecrated  the  Church  at  Stanmore 
Magna  in  Middlesex,  built  by  Sir  John  Wolstenham." 
As 'the  church  was  consecrated  in  1032  we  may  assume 
that  this  was  the  date  of  the  font,  as  it  would  probably 
be  one  of  the  last  things  placed  in  it  before  consecration. 
In  1 88 1  the  font  was  removed  to  the  new  church  at 
Stanmore,  and  it  now  stands  at  the  west  end.  This  font 
(plate  I,  no.  3)  has  a  white  marble  bowl  ^  having  octagonal 
faces  and  a  moulded  octagonal  rim.  The  black  marble 
pedestal  ^  is  also  octagonal  in  form,  possessing  a  comparatively 
short  shaft  with  a  deep  moulded  base  and  low  octagonal 
plinth.  The  bowl  is  adorned  with  four  shields  of  arms 
placed  on  the  alternate  faces.  One  is  charged  with  the 
Wolstenholme  coat  of  arms,  ^  and  another  with  the  crest,  * 
a  rather  unusual  and  unheraldic  circumstance. 

Nicholas  Stone's  font  in  St.  John's,  Stanmore,^  has  a 
very  shallow  bowl,  and  the  pedestal  would  have  appeared 
more  dignified  if  it  were  set  on  a  larger  base.  In  ancient 
times  the  step  for  the  godparents  always  gave  the  appearance 
of  a  base  for  the  font. 

*  Depth   of    bowl   (exterior),    loj   ins.  ■  Height  of  pedestal,  3  ft.  1  in. 

Cintcrior),  7J  ins ;  diameter  of  basin,  i   ft.  s  a^.  a  Hon  pats,  guard,  between  three 

3  ins.    The   wooden  font-cover  is   i    ft.  pheons  or. 

6  in.   in  height,  consisting  of  a  circular  1     «•    * 

moulded  base  on  which  stand  eight  panels,  ^n  eagle  displ.  or  standing  on  a  snake, 

6 J  ins.  by  3  ins.  decorated  with  flowers  and  mowed  vert. 

fruit,  and  on  these  rests  a  dome  adorned  *  The  Stanmore  font  is  figured  on  p.  324 

with  eight  bands  ornamented  with  pellets^  oi  J.  C,Wiii*9  Porches  and  FonU, 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  FONTS  WITH    REPRESENTATIONS 
OF  THE   SEVEN   SACRAMENTS,  i 

By  ALFRED  C.  FRYER,  Ph.D.  F.S.A. 

Since  my  paper  on  "  Fonts  with  representations  of 
the. Seven  Sacraments  "  appeared  in  the  Journal^  another 
font  belonging  to  this  series  had  to  be  recorded  in  1906,^ 
and  Mr.  George  C.  Druce,  F.S.A.  has  now  kindly  drawn 
my  attention  to  a  font  at  Earsham,  in  Norfolk,  which 
must  also  be  included  in  this  group  of  fonts.  There  are 
at  present  existing  as  many  as  thirty-one  examples  of 
this  type  of  font  in  England  :  seventeen  in  Norfolk,  * 
twelve  in  Suffolk,^  one  in  Kent,^  and  one  in  Somerset- 
shire. "^ 

The  font  in  All  Saints  church,  Earsham  (plate  i), 
stands  on  an  octagonal  step  decorated  on  each  face®  with 
a  shallow  trefoil-headed  niche  set  on  either  side  of  a 
quatrefoil,  somewhat  similar  in  arrangement  to  the  step 
for  the  font  at  Binham  priory  in  the  same  county. 

The  octagonal  pedestal,  i  foot  9  inches  deep,  was 
originally  adorned  with  eight  statues  standing  in  niches, 
but  they  have  been  so  seriously  mutilated  that  no  vestige 
of  them  can  now  be  traced.  At  Cratfield,  where  a  variant 
of  this  font  may  be  seen  •  (plate  11),  these  figures  represent 
St.  Paul,  St.  John,  St.  James,  and  five  other  saints,  so  it  is 
possible  that  the  same  arrangement  existed  also  at  Earsham. 
The  base,  which  measures  9  inches  in  height,  is  moulded,  and 
at  the  corners  are  mutilated  figures  which  were  probably 
intended  for  the  four  evangelists,  with  alternate  repre- 

^  Read  before  the    Institute,  7th  Maj,  Norwich  cathedral,  Sail,  Slolej,  Wakoken, 

191 3.  and  West  Lynn. 

*  Arcb,  Journ.  Uxj  1^-66.  » Badingham,      Blythburgh,      Cratfield, 

•  Arch,  Joum,  bdii,  102-105.  The  font  Denston,  Gorleston,  Great  Glenham, 
referred  to  was  the  one  in  ^e  church  of  Laxfield,  Melton,  Southwold,  Westhall, 
St.  Nichobs,  Denston,  Suffolk.  Weston,   and   Woodbridge. 

^  Binham  priory,  Brooke,  Burgh-next-to-  *  Famingham. 

Ayltham,    Cley,  Earsham,  East   Dereham,  ^  Nettlecombe. 

Great  Witchingham,    Little   Walstngham,  '  Each  face  z  ft.  3  ins.  by  9I  ins. 

Gresham,    Loddon,    Marsham,    Martham,  *  Arcb,  Jottm.  lix,  39. 
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sentations  of  their  well-known  emblems.  Eight  half-angels, 
holding  uncharged  shields,  support  the  octagonal  bowl,^ 
and  at  the  angles  are  eight  mutilated  statues  under  canopies. 

The  eight  faces  of  the  bowl,  each  i  foot  by  8^  inches, 
are  panels  upon  which  representations  of  the  seven 
Sacraments  are  sculptured,  while  the  Crucifixion  is  depicted 
on  the  eighth  panel.  The  proper  order  for  the  Sacraments 
is  :  Baptism,  Confirmation,  holy  Eucharist,  Penance, 
Extreme  Unction,  holy  Orders,  and  Matrimony.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  that  this  order  is  rarely  followed,  and, 
what  is  more,  the  same  order  is  rarely  carried  out  on  any 
two  fonts.  The  sacraments  portrayed  on  the  Earsham 
font,  however,  can  be  arranged  in  the  correct  sequence, 
although  the  artist  has  placed  the  eighth  panel  between 
the  sculptures  representing  Extreme  Unction  and  holy 
Orders.  His  object  was  evidently  to  place  the  panel  for 
the  Crucifixion  facing  the  west  so  that  the  one  for  the 
holy  Eucharist  should  face  east,  nearest  to  the  altars 
in  the  church. 

Baptism  is  denoted  by  a  priest,  vested  in  surplice  and 
stole,  immersing  a  nude  infant  in  an  octagonal  font.  Two 
acolytes,  vested  in  long  surplices,  hold  the  opeu  ritual 
and  an  object  probably  intended  for  the  chrismatory. 

In  the  panel  representing  Confirmation  we  find  a  bishop, 
vested  in  a  rochet,  confirming  an  infant  held  by  a  man 
in  a  gown.  Two  ecclesiastics  accompany  the  bishop  and 
are  vested  in  surplices,  while  a  woman  holding  an  infant 
is  ready  to  present  it  to  the  bishop  for  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion. The  child  is  held  by  a  godfather  or  a  godmother 
according  as  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl. 

In  the  sculpture  portraying  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  Eucharist  a  priest,  vested  in  alb  and  chasuble,  stands 
before  an  altar  elevating  the  Host.  Five  other  figures 
are  depicted,  and  one  is  evidently  the  server,  holding  what 
was  probably  intended  for  a  tall  candle  or  torch. 

Penance  is  represented  by  a  priest,  vested  in  surplice, 
and  seated  in  an  arm-chair.  His  right  hand  is  placed 
on  the  head  of  a  kneeling  penitent,  and  his  left  rests  on 
his  knee.    There  are  three  standing  figures  and  another 

^  Depth  of  bowl  and  chamfer,  i  ft  9  ins. ;  internal  depth  of  bowl,  i  ft.  i  in ;  diameter 

of  batin,  i  ft.  9  ini. 
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kneeling  penitent.  In  more  than  half  of  the  panels 
depicting  the  Sacrament  of  penance  on  these  fifteenth- 
century  fonts  we  find  an  angel  with  wings  spread  widely- 
over  both  confessor  and  penitent,  while  the  evil  spirit, 
with  horned  head  and  dragon  wings,  is  departing  with  his 
tail  between  his  legs,  cast  down  and  confounded.  This 
sly  touch  of  humour  is  not  found  on  the  Earsham  font. 

Extreme  Unction  shows  a  dying  man  in  his  bed.  The 
coverlet  is  turned  down,  and  the  priest,  vested  in  surplice 
and  stole,  is  anointing  his  breast.  Two  acolytes,  vested 
in  long  surplices,  hold  objects  probably  intended  for  the 
open  ritual  and  the  casket  of  oils.  The  bed  of  the  dying 
man  has  presented  some  difficulty  to  the  sculptor,  who 
has  depicted  it  raised  up  and  placed  at  an  angle  of  some 
forty-five  degrees.  One  figure  kneels  near  the  bed,  while 
a  woman,  probably  intended  for  the  wife  of  the  dying 
man,  stands  behind  it.  She  has  long  hair  and  her  hand 
rests  on  her  breast. 

The  panel  representing  holy  Orders  shows  a  bishop, 
vested  in  rochet  and  cope,  holding  a  pastoral  staff  in  his 
left  hand,  ordaining  a  kneeling  candidate.  There  are 
two  other  kneeling  candidates  for  the  sacred  ministry, 
and  the  bishop  is  accompanied  by  two  ecclesiastics  vested 
in  surplices.  One  isjprobably  intended  for  the  archdeacon 
who  presents  the  candidates  to  the  bishop. 

In  the  sculpture  for  Matrimony  a  priest,  vested  in  alb, 
amice,  and  crossed  stole,  is  uniting  the  hands  of  a  man 
and  woman.  The  priest  is  accompanied  by  two  acolytes, 
and  there  is  a  kneeling  figure  in  the  foreground. 

This  series  of  fifteenth-century  fonts  is  octagonal  in 
form  and,  as  the  Sacraments  are  only  seven  in  number, 
the  eighth  panel  has  to  be  filled  in  with  some  other  subject. 
The  Baptism  of  Christ,^  the  Last  Judgment, ^  the 
Assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin,^  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Andrew,*  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  kneeling  before  a 
crucifix,  ^  the  holy  Trinity,  *  Communion  of  the  people,  "^ 
and  Christ  in  Glory®  are  portrayed,  while  on  two  fonts® 


^  Badxngham,  Binham  priory,  Gretham,  '  Burgh-next-to-Aylsham. 

Laxfidd,  Slolejr,  Westhall  and  Weston.  *  West  Lynn. 

*  Gorietton,  Martham  and  Martham.  ^  Famingham. 

*  Great  Witchingham  and  Loddon.  '  Nettlecombe. 

*  Melton.  *  BIjthburgh  and  Southwold. 
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this  panel  has  been  completely  defaced,  and  possibly  in 
the  case  of  Cley  it  has  never  been  executed.  However, 
the  favourite  subject  has  been  the  Crucifixion,  and  it  is 
sculptured  in  the  eighth  panel  on  half  these  fonts.  ^ 
This  is  the  case  at  Earsham,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
sadly  mutilated  figure  of  the  crucified  Saviour  stand 
figures  representing  the  blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist. 

The  various  panels  on  the  Earsham  font  depicting 
the  seven  Sacraments,  show  that  the  sculptor  seized 
upon  the  most  striking  features  in  each  ceremonial  rite. 
In  Baptism  it  is  the  actual  moment  when  the  priest  is 
about  to  immerse  the  infant,  the  laying  on  of  hands  in 
Confirmation  and  holy  Orders,  the  elevation  of  the  Host 
in  the  holy  Eucharist,  the  shriving  of  a  penitent  in 
Penance,  and  the  act  of  anointing  in  Extreme  Unction. 
He  has  also  shown  considerable  abiUty  in  his  treatment 
of  the  subjects,  for  the  size  of  the  panels  limited  him  to 
the  introduction  of  comparatively  few  figures. 

It  is  probable  that  this  font  was  sculptured  by  the  same 
artist  who  designed  the  beautiful  one  at  Cratfield  (plate  ii). 
Both  fonts  stand  on  an  octagonal  step  ornamented  with 
quatrefoils  ^ ;  both  have  their  pedestals  adorned  with  seated 
figures  of  the  four  evangelists  and  the  four  living  creatures, 
as  well  as  eight  statues  placed  under  canopies ;  both  bowls 
are  supported  by  half  angels,  statues  in  niches  adorn  the 
angles  of  the  bowl,  while  in  each  case  the  upper  chamfer 
of  the  panels  is  decorated  with  a  series  of  quatrefoils 
forming  a  border,  ^  which  is  not  met  with  on  any  other 
of  this  series  of  fonts  with  representation  of  the  seven 
Sacraments. 


^  Brooke,  Cratfield,   Denston,   Earsham,  *  Arch,  Journ.  lix,  39. 

East    Dereham,    Great    Glenham,    Little  *  ^rcA.  yw«rii.  lix,  43. 

Walnngham,     Norwich     cathedral,     Sail, 
Waltoken  and  Woodbridge. 
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PLATE  I 


RUTHWELL  CROSS,  FROM  A  DRAWING  MADE  ABOUT  I84O. 
A,   NORTH  SIDE  (oRICINALLy)  ;    B,  WEST  ;    C,  SOUTH  ;    D,   EAST. 

For  the  .ubject.  represented  .ee  page  .45,  nof^e^:^,^^^  by  GoOgk 


IS    RUTHWELL   CROSS   AN   ANGLO-CELTIC    WORK? 
By  W.  R,  LETHABY,  F.S.A. 

The  Ruthwell  and  Bewcastle  crosses  belong  to  the 
small  group  of  English  monuments  which  are  of  inter- 
national importance.  Any  list  of  our  monuments  which 
are  famous  in  a  European  sense  would,  one  may  suppose, 
include  Stonehenge,  the  Bayeux  "  tapestry,"  Durham 
cathedral  church^and  the  two  northern  crosses.  In  two  or 
three  former  attempts  to  understand  these  two  remark- 
able crosses  I  have  shown,  ^  to  my  own  satisfaction  at  least, 
that  the  Bewcastle  cross  is  indeed  a  memorial  set  up  to  king 
Alcfrid  about  the  year  670,  and  that  the  still  finer  cross 
at  Ruthwell  (plate  i)^  was  a  slightly  earlier  work.  Two 
critics,  Commendatore  Rivoira^  and  Professor  Cook  of 
Yale,  ^  have  contended  that  our  two  crosses  are  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  most  of  the  English 
writers  who  have  recently  dealt  with  the  subject  agree  as  to 
the  Bewcastle  cross  having  been  erected  about  the  year  670, 
which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  its  much-decayed  runic 
inscription.  These  writers  are  Dr.  Hodgkin,  Mr.  Dalton, 
Professors  Prior  ^  and  CoUingwood,^  Sir  Martin  Conway  "^ 
and  Mr.  Champneys.  Professor  Baldwin  Brown,  while 
allowing  that  he  is  almost  persuaded,  thinks  that  the  crosses 
are  later  than  this  time,  without  clearly  saying  how  much 

^  Burlington  MagaMtnej  June,  1912;  ^r-  elation;  10,  Healing  the  blind  man;  11, 

cbitectural  Review,  Aug.  1912.  Christ    and    Mary    Magdalene ;    12,   the 

'This  illustration  of  the  cross  is  taken  Visitation;  13,  Archer  aiming  at  the  eagle 

from  the  original  drawing  by  Dr.  Duncan,  (no.  7).    I  hope  to  return  to  the  question 

made  about  1840,  which  was  engraved  for  of  these  sculptures. 

the  work  mentioned  in  note   2,  p.   146.  ^  Lombardic  Architecture  (1910},  ii,  143  ; 

I  bought  it  in  London  about  1900  for  the  Burlington  Mag.  April,  191 2. 

L.C.C.  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  4  7-^  j)au  of  the  Ruthwell  and  Bewcastle 

The  subjects  of  the  sculpture,  with  which  CrosseSy  in  the  Tram,  Connecticut  Acad,  of 

I   am   not  here   concerned,   are:     i,   the  ^^ts  and  Sciences,   Dec.    1912,  in   which 

Nativity  (?);     2,    the   Flight   to   Egypt;  both  crosses  are  fully  iUustrated. 

3,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony  in  the  desm ;  ,  Architectural  Rev,  xu,  7. 

4,  Chnst  treadmg  on  dragons ;   5,  St.  John  .^,«,         ,^  „ 

Baptist;  6  and  14,  Symbols  of  the  Evan-  * ^^fy   Sculptured   Crosses,   47;  F,C,H. 

gelists ;  7,  Eagle  on  tree,  which  is  wrongly  Cumberland,  1,  256. 

set   on   and   should   be    reversed;    8,  the  ^  See   Burlington  Mag,   Nov.    191 3,   for 

Crudfizion  with  two  soldiers ;  9,  the  Annun-       the  last  word  on  the  subject. 
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later,  or  attempting  to  give  any  complete  theory  which 
would  explain  them.  ^ 

The  idea  that  the  two  runic  crosses  were  very  ancient 
does  not  seem  to  have  arisen  from  any  patriotic  bias.  In 
Dr.  Duncan's  account  of  the  Ruthwell  cross  ^  he  says : 
"  The  runes  are  not  Danish,  but  Anglo-Saxon,  a  discovery 
which  seems  first  to  have  been  made  by  Grimm,  which 
establishes  that  the  date  must  be  sought  for  during  the 
Heptarchy.  .  .  .  Repp  has  discovered  that  the  runic  alpha- 
bet is  widely  different  from  that  employed  by  the  Danes.'* 


FIG.   I.      PARTS  OF  THE  LATIN  INSCRIPTION  OF  THE  RUTHWELL  CROSS. 


I  shall  for  the  moment  take  it  for  granted  here  that 
the  Bewcastle  cross  was  set  up  about  the  year  670  as  a 
memorial  to  Alcfrid,  son  of  king  Oswy  of  Northumbrian 
In  the  discursive  notes  which  follow,  some  evidence  on 
this  question  will  be  brought  forward.  The  following 
points,  to  my  mind,  are  evidence  that  the  Ruthwell  cross  is 
an  early  work  and  the  earlier  of  the  two  monuments  : 

(i)  It  contains  a  complete  cycle  of  sculptures,  while 
the  Bewcastle  cross  repeats  two  of  them.  We  can  under- 
stand two  subjects  being  taken  from  a  group  much  better 
than  that  copies  of  two  pre-existing  sculptures  should  be 
incorporated  in  an  important  series. 


^  Burlington  Mag.  April,  191 3. 


■  In  Tbe  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1845* 
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(2)  There  are  features  on  the  Bewcastle  cross,  like 
beaded  angles,  rounded  heads  to  the  panels,  and  much 
braided  work,  which  put  it  into  relation  with  many  other 
crosses.  Ruthwell  cross  stands  alone  in  the  profusion  of 
its  figure-sculpture  placed  in  a  simple  setting. 

(3)  The  fine  alphabet  in  which  the  Latin  inscriptions 
are  written  is  in  an  Irish  form  of  script.  ^  Our  inscription 
resembles  those  on  the  early  grave-slabs  found  at  Hartlepool, 
and  is  of  an  entirely  different  character  to  the  inscribed 
dedication  stone  of  the  church  at  Jarrow,  a  work  of  the 
Roman  school.  The  Ruthwell  inscription  (fig.  i)  is 
certainly  in  the  Celtic  tradition. 

(4)  The  sculptures  on  the  Ruthwell  cross  all  relate 
to  the  life  and  miracles  of  Christ,  with  one  exception, 
which  represents  the  meeting  in  the  Egyptian  desert  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony,  the  founders  of  monasticism.  ^ 
This  curious  link  with  eastern  monasticism  suggests  that 
the  monument  derives  its  inspiration  rather  from  the  Celtic 
than  from  the  Roman  church  which  took  the  ascendancy 
in  Northumbria  after  664.  This  monastic  subject  occurs 
again  and  again  on  the  Irish  crosses.  Indeed,  the  whole 
scheme  of  sculpture  on  the  Irish  crosses  follows  the  Ruth^ 

.  well  scheme  in  having  the  Crucifixion  on  one  side  and 
the  risen  Christ  on  the  other  together  with  other  scenes, 
from  the  life  of  Christ.  The  iconography  is  all  of  an  early 
Christian  type. 

(5)  The  Ruthwell  cross  is  one  of  those  which  were 
erected  before  churches.  At  a  later  time  a  church  was 
built  over  it.  It  belongs,  as  will  be  shown,  to  the  time 
when  the  cross  was  the  battle-standard  in  the  war  with  the 
heathen. 

The  Ruthwell  cross  thus  appears  to  be  a  work  of  the 
Celtic  church  in  Northumbria,  erected  under  what  Bede 
calls  "  the  episcopacy  of  the  Scots  among  the  English," 
that  is,  before  the  synod  of  Whitby  in  664. 

I  should  say  that  I  had  arrived  at  the  general  conclusion 
as  to  the  Ruthwell  cross  being  earlier  than  its  companion 

^  I  publithed  the  alphabet  in  the  Burling-  1  cannot  see  it  properly  in  a  bad  Ught.    A 

ton   Magazine  for  June,    1912 ;   I  should  similar  symbol  is  found  on  the  Welsh  cross 

now  like  to  make  the  correction  that  the  at  Caldey  island  and  on  a  Cornish  cross  at 

sign  for  &  u  much  more  like  that  found  Lanheme ;  see  fig.  3. 
in  Irish  manuscripts  than  was  shown.     See  *  See  note  2,  p.  145. 

fig.  I,  which  is  only  an  approximation,  as 
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work  by  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  quite  independently 
of  what  is  to  follow.  If  I  am  right,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  greater  cross  was  the  work  of  king  Oswy  at  the 
time  of  the  high  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  following  on  the 
defeat  of  Penda. 

One  distinction  between  the  two  crosses  must  be 
noticed.  The  Bewcastle  cross  is  a  personal  memorial,  that 
is,  a  grave-cross.  This  is  certain  from  the  general  type 
of  the  inscription  apart  from  any  disputed  details.  That 
the  Ruthwell  cross  was  not  such  a  memorial  follows  from 
the  absence  of  such  an  inscription.  It  is  a  "  high  cross," 
an  important  national  or  ecclesiastical  monument.  The 
sculptures  which  it  bears  are  intended  to  outline  the 
chief  facts  in  the  history  of  the  church,  a  monastic  church, 
as  has  been  said.  This  magnificent  work  must  have  been 
executed  at  great  cost,  and  this  is  one  of  the  factors 
which  require  explanation.  It  seems  evident  that  it 
could  only  have  been  a  royal  work,  paid  for  by  national 
funds. 

I  have  long  felt,  but  feeling  is  no  argument,  that  the 
cross  might  be  the  memorial  of  a  battle,  and  a  passage  in 
Professor  Oman's  excellent  England  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  (p.  284)  has  suggested  a  possibility  which  is  worth  . 
pointing  out  on  account  of  its  importance,  although  I 
cannot  pretend  to  hold  any  proofs  that  could  make  it  a 
certainty.  Writing  of  the  war  of  655  between  Oswy  and 
Penda,  he  tells  how  Oswy  fled  to  a  hold  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  how  he  offered  a  great  ransom,  "  the  ransom 
of  Judeu,"  which,  when  Penda  would  not  accept  it,  he 
dedicated  to  the  "  God  of  battles."  Then  he  and  his 
son  Alcfrid  gave  battle  to  the  "  warlike  old  heathen," 
Penda,  who  was  defeated  and  slain.  On  the  events  of  this 
time  Prof.  Oman  remarks :  "  If  Judeu  is  Inchkeith,  or 
Dunbar,  or  Edinburgh,  it  is  very  strange  that  the  battle 
should  have  taken  place  at  Winwedfield  near  Leeds.  We 
should  have  expected  it  to  have  been  within  the  bounds 
of  Bemicia  on  the  Tweed,  or  in  Lothian.  Yet  Bede  says 
that  Oswv  concluded  the  war  in  regione  Loidisj  which 
seems  to  oring  us  to  Leeds.  Possibly  when  his  overtures 
were  rejected  he  took  the  offensive  in  despair  and  advanced 
into  Deira  to  meet  Penda."  Sir  John  Rhys,  relying 
on  Nennius,  supposes  that  the  battle  may  have  been  "  in 
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the  Pictish  part  of  Manaw,"  and  that  the  war  was  only- 
concluded  near  Leeds.  ^ 

We  find  in  all  this  a  war  between  Oswy  and  Penda 
which  ranged  from  the  Firth 
of  Forth  to  Leeds,  and  further 
that  Oswjr  had  made  a  vow  to 
devote  a  great  treasure  to  God. 
It  is  possible  that  the  costly 
Ruthwell  cross  may  be  a  me- 
morial of  his  victory.  If  the 
Bewcastle  cross  was  set  up  about 
the  year  670  and  the  Ruthwell 

cross  about  ten  years  earUer,  that  would  perfectly  suit  the  con- 
dition as  to  time.    I  can  suggest  no  reason  why  Ruthwell 


FIG.  2. 
COINS  OF  ECGFRID  AND  ALDFRID. 


IESCIT[<NHOCLO]C; 


FIG.    3.      INSCRIPTION    FROM    A    SLAB    FOUND    AT  HARTLEPOOL,  AND 
TWO  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  SYMBOL  FOR    "et"  FROM    OTHER    SOURCES. 

should  have  been  selected  as  the  site  for  such  a  memorial, 
but  if  the  cross  was  erected  by  Oswy  or  his  son  Alcfrid, 


FIG.  4. 

INSCRIPTION  FROM  THE  BACK  OF  ST.  CUTHBERT's 
ALTAR. 


as  most  English  archaeologists  believe,  there  was  in  any 
case  a  link  of  relation  between  Ruthwell  and  the  royal 
house  of  Northumbria.     It  is  probable  enough  that  the 


^  Celtic  Britain,  p.  133. 
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joint  forces  of  Penda  and  the  Welsh  advanced  through 
Carlisle  and  perhaps  even  through  Ruthwell.  I  must 
repeat  that  I  have  not  to  convince  English  students  of  the 
connexion  of  the  cross  with  the  royal  house  of  Northumbria. 

The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Bew- 
castle  cross  names 
it  Sig'becn,  ^  or 
victory  -  sign,  a 
formula  which 
occurs  also  on 
other  early  crosses. 

FIG.  5.      COLLECTION  OF  LETTERS  FROM  ST.  CUTHBERt's      ^  rOICSSOr  COOK  OI 

COFFIN,  NOW  AT  DURHAM.  Yale,   who    has 

tried  to  prove 
that  the  crosses  belong  to  the  twelfth  century,  points 
out^  that  this  phrase  occurs  again  several  times  in  the  old 
English  poem  Elenej  which  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  this  term  is 
doubtless  derived  from  the  sign  of  the  victorious  cross 


onixue  pno  v 

FIG.  6.      LETTERING  ON  A  GRAVE-SLAB  FOUND  AT  BILLINGHAM,   DURHAM, 
NOW  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  :    CF.  FIG.  7. 


seen  by  Constantine  before  the  battle  of  the  Milvian 
bridge.  The  Ruthwell  cross,  to  the  man  who  set  it  up, 
was  thus  by  its  very  name  a  victory-sign,  and  it  carried  a 
linking  of  memory  back  to  the  cross  which  Constantine 
saw  as  a  presage  of  victory.  Now  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  name  and  this  thought  would  have  been  strikingly 
appropriate  for  a  memorial  set  up  after  a  great  battle 
between  English  Christianity  and  native  heathendom 
led  by  the  Mercian  king.  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  the 
point  that  the  war  was  conceived  of  as  waged  between 
Christianity  and  paganism.  Twenty-one  years  before, 
when  Oswald,  the  elder  brother  of  Oswy,  had  fought  a 
similar  battle  with  Penda  and  the  Welsh,  he  "  set  up  as  his 


^  Been  or  becun  =  beacon.  '  The  BewcastU  Cross,  1909. 
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FIG.  7.      GRAVE-SLAB  FROM 
BILLINGHAM  :    CF.  FIG.  6. 


Standard  a  great  wooden  cross  near  Hexham.  He  was 
completely  victorious  and  the  Welsh  king  was  slain.  The 
spot  of  victory  was  called  Heavenfield."  ^  Oswald  was 
afterwards  killed  by  Penda,  and  Oswy,  who  may  himself 
have  fought  at  Heavenfield, 
must  have  inherited  these  tra- 
ditions with  the  strife. 

In  the  full  text  of  the  Dream 
of  the  Rood  there  also  seems  to 
be  a  reference  to  Constantine's 
vision. 

"  For  I  saw  as  it  seemed  in  the  air 
a  strange  tree  moving  circled  with  light, 
the  most  shining  of  stems." 

Further,  the  words  beacun 
and  sige  (victory)  are  used  in  the 
poem  itself  :  "  Eall  theat  beacun 
waes  begoten  mid  gold."  .  .  . 
Wonderful  was  that  "sige-beam." 

The  same  thought  of  the  shining  cross  is  found  again, 
and  this  is  quite  a  remarkable  coincidence,  on  the  only 
coin  of  Ecgfrid,  the  successor  of  Oswy  (671),  which  is 
known  to  exist.  It  shows  a  cross  surrounded  by  flashes 
of  light  and  the  letters  +  lvx^  (fig.  2).  The  priests, 
addressing  a  nation  of  warriors,  must  have  insisted  on  the 
magic  virtue  of  the  cross  as  shown  by  Constantine's  victory. 
Hence,  too,  would  have  arisen  the  interest  in  the  subject 
of  the  Elene. 

Bede  says  that  Oswald's  battle-standard  was  erected 
where  "  the  heavenly  victory  was  begun,"  and  calls  it  "  the 
sign  of  the  holy  cross,"  "  the  heavenly  trophy."  Oswald 
is  called  "  most  holy  and  victorious."  Such  ideas  as 
these  explain  the  origin  of  such  a  title  for  the  cross  as 
victory-sign  (sig-becn)  which  is  found  in  the  Bewcastle 
inscription.  One  of  the  coins  of  Offa  has  a  banner  in- 
scribed with  his  name  attached  to  a  cross ;  and  most  of 
the  earliest  Saxon  coins  bear  the  sign  of  the  cross.  ^ 


^  Oman,  op.  dt.  p.  278. 

'  Th«  animal  next  to  it  is  from  another 
early  Northumbrian  coin,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  creatures  on  the  Ruthwell 
cross. 

*  Several     Northumbrian     coins      have 


recently  been  identified  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  British  Numismatic  Society 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Parsons  on  22nd  October 
1913,  but  not  yet  published.  These  are 
an  interesting  addition  to  the  body  of 
Anglian  art  in  the  north. 
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One  of  the  proofs  that  the  Ruthwell  cross  is  of  the 
seventh  century  is  the  Irish  character  of  the  inscription 
(fig.  i),  and  the  same  argument  applies,  of  course,  to  other 
monuments  inscribed  in  similar  letters.  For  instance,  the 
little  slabs  found  at  Hartlepool  "  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
cemetery  of  the  abbey  over  which  Hilda  presided  until 
she  migrated  to  Whitby,  a.d.  658,'*  are  inscribed  either 
in  capitals  like  those  of  the  Ruthwell  cross  or  in  minuscules, 
also  of  Irish  type.     One  of  these  is  given  in  fig.  3  ;  the 

letters  closely  re- 
semble   those  of  the 
ffj^  /^^       Ruthwell  inscription : 
^L/^^^        compare  especially  Q 

CHDaepr  rt^-^^tiyt 

^^   /L^  ^^       scriptions.       In   the 

d  d  OCd  d     o^rHS^o*! 

^^x^  /f^  7f-^   r^^  ,^m^r^  slabs.     It  is  inscribed 

•  "        ^"^  beautiful  mmuscules, 

11  ll  ]!  f«  "^->  which  must  have  been 

^'VjHt^^'i^'  written  by  a  learned 

FIG.  8.      INSCRIPTION  ON  FRAGMENT  OF  A  CROSS  SCribc    (fig.  6).     I   haVC 

FROM  DEW8BURY,  NOW  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM.  j^q     (Joubt    that      this, 

like  the  Hartlepool 
slabs,  is  a  monument  of  the  Anglo-Celtic  church  of  the 
seventh  century.  It  must  be  one  of  the  very  earliest 
specimens  of  writing  which  we  possess.  Fig.  7  gives  a 
restoration  of  the  slab.  The  A  and  GO  are  characteristic 
of  early  Christian  art.^  A  fragment  of  a  cross  from 
Dewsbury  in  the  same  museum  is  also  inscribed  in  good 
minuscules,  and  it  cannot  be  far  removed  in  age  from 
the  other ;  its  date  must  be  about  700.  The  illustration 
(fig.  8)  is  made  from  a  comparison  of  one  given  in  the 

^  These  small  grave-slabs  with  a  cross  and  the  alpha  and  omega  are  yeiy  like  some 
Coptic  memorials. 
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Yorkshire  Archaeological  Joumalj  vol.  i,  with  the  original 
fragment.  It  represents  the  back  of  the  stone  shown 
in  fig.  13. 

This  inscription  reads :  "  .  .  .  .  rhtae  becun  aefter 
beornae  gibiddad  daer  saule."^  Here  we  have  our  word 
becun  again.  In  the  Newcastle  museum  is  a  small  stone 
inscribed  in  minuscules  and  runes  on  which  are  similar 
words.  "  .  .  .  .  becun  aefter  Eomer  gebidad  der  saule."^ 
Fig.  9  is  a  porti6n  of  the  famous  Lindisfarne  Gospels^^ 
(c.  700).    The  first  letter  of  the  last  Une  is  the  symbol 


quoniam  ipsi 

cf^n^i^V^^       t»  fen 

5jgf    coiJsoifldbuiTOur— 

•^&ttt     ^^5^  tiJint     3U.JJ?-      ^^ftcj-fvi^^ 

:fT>eaxi  quiesurauucr 
&srau^3xnufuuccm 

FIG.  9.      WRITING  FROM  THE  LINDISFARNE  GOSPELS  (b.M.) 


y  for  et :  fig.  i  shows  the  same  symbol  at  RuthwelL 
Fig.  3,  on  which  similar  symbols  are  shown,  taken  from 
Welsh  and  Cornish  crosses,  should  be  compared.  Mr. 
Romilly  Allen  has  said  that  inscriptions  on  stones  in  "  the 
Celtic  portions  of  Great  Britain  "  are  nearly  all  in  minus- 
cules. The  few  monuments  of  this  type  in  England  occur 
in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Yorkshire  and 
Cornwall.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  from  their  distribution 
and  character,  that  all  of  these  are  derived  from  the  Celtic 

^  Beornae   has    been   said    to   be    "  the  *  Illustrations  of  this  and  other  min* 

pxince  "  or  *'  the  bairn,"  but  it  is  probably  uscule  inscriptions  are  given  in  Stephens-*' 
a  man's  name.  Handbook  of  Runic  Monuments, 
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tradition,  and  that  the  use  of  the  word  becun  for  sign  of 
the  cross  goes  back  to  the  age  before  the  Roman  obedience. 
In  Skeat  we  find  :  "  A.S.  beacen,  a  sign,  signal,  standard ; 
also  spelt  becn.^^  The  memorial  cairn  or  barrow  to  the  hero 
in  that  oldest  English  poem  Beotvulf  is  called  a  been. 
This  suits  us  perfectly,  and  been  seems  to  be  the  form  on 
the  Bewcastle  cross. 

It  may  further  be  pointed  out  that  the  inscriptions 
on  Irish  and  Welsh  crosses  give  the  names  of  the  makers, 
thus :  "  Pray  for  X  by  whom  this  was  made,"  or  "  X 
erected  this  stone "  :  it  thus  appears  that  the  general 
type  of  these  inscriptions,  to  which  that  on  the  Bewcastle 
cross  conforms,  follows  the  custom  of  the  Celtic  church. 
We  come  round,  too,  to  the  high  probability  that  the 
Ruth  well  cross  did  actually  have  a  maker's  inscription  as 
Stephens  thought :  "  X  me  made,"  or  something  of  the 
sort  in  runes. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  after  the  Synod  of  Whitby 
there  was  a  great  break  in  the  church  customs  of  Northum- 
bria,  which  accounts  for  all  the  journeys  to  Rome  of  the 
**  Catholic  "  party,  and  the  bringing  back  thence  of  pictures 
and  teachers  to  instruct  the  people  "  according  to  the 
Roman  use  in  the  order  of  chanting  and  ministration  in 
the  church." 

As  all  archaeologists  know,  the  Ruthwell  cross  bears  a 
most  remarkable  poem,  The  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood, 
inscribed  on  it  in  runes.  This  poem  is  in  form  and  feeling 
a  most  astonishingly  intense  victory-song  uttered  as  by 
the  cross  itself.  Our  best  authority.  Dr.  H.  Bradley, 
in  common  with  others  before  him,  assigns  the  authorship 
of  the  poem  to  the  Northumbrian  poet  Caedmon.  ^  The 
matter  and  manner  of  the  poem  have  hitherto  been 
explained  wholly  in  reference  to  the  Crucifixion,  but  if  it 
were  also  a  song-offering  for  another  immediate  deliverance 
by  means  of  the  Cross,  we  might  better  understand  its 
warlike  imagery  and  vibrating  passion. 

It  is  noteworthy  and  significant  that  this  wonderful 
poem  is  in  English  speech  and  runic  alphabet,  and  occupies 
the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  monument.  Other  inscriptions  on 
the  principal  faces  of  the  cross,  which  explain  the  sculptures, 

*  Sec  Encyc,  Brit.  8.v.  Caedmon. 
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are  in  Latin  (plate  i).  We  may  see  in  this  biKngual 
monument  some  indications  of  a  double  origin  or  purpose. 
My  theory  implies  that  The  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood  was 
written  in  the  first  place  soon  after  the  defeat  of  Penda  ; 
I  suppose  that  it  is  given  in  runes  because  at  the  time  it 
was  written  that  was  the  one  alphabet  proper  for  English. 
I  suggest  that,  except  perhaps  for  a  few  names  of  persons 
for  which  their  Latin  forms  would  make  an  easy  means 
of  transition,  English  had  not  been  written  in  Latin 
letters  at  the  time  the  cross  was  inscribed.  I  believe 
that  the  early  Northumbrian  stones  exhibit  the  steps  in 
the  transition;  the  Yarm  stone,  for  instance,  gives  the 
same  inscription  in  runes  and  in  Latin-Irish  minuscules. 
I  would  suggest  further  that  the  sculpture  of  the  meeting 
of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul  in  the  Egyptian  desert  was 
put  on  the  cross  to  indicate  that  the  "  episcopacy  of  the 
Scots "   derived   its  traditions   from   eastern   monasticism 


XX  ^K  XP 

FIG.    10.      RUNES  FOR  G,   K  (oR  c)  AND   O. 


independently  of  Rome.  It  is  true  that  this  subject  occurs 
on  some  later  Irish  crosses,  and  apparently  on  at  least  one 
English  monument,  but  they  are  all  probably  derived  from 
the  Ruthwell  cross,  and  it  is  the  first  use  which  matters. 

In  regard  to  Professor  Baldwin  Brown's  difficulties  as 
to  the  date  of  our  crosses,  he  candidly  allows  that  there 
is  very  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  early  date  of  the 
sculptures,  and  he  narrows  his  objections  down  to  two 
details,  the  shape  of  the  cross-head  and  the  form  of  two 
of  the  runes.  Now  the  cross-head  has  been  falsified  in 
restoration,  the  second  curve  in  the  lower  arm  had  no 
existence  before  the  cross  was  broken.  ^  Comparison  of  the 
runes  with  runic  inscriptions  on  English  coins  and  other 
objects  which  may  be  dated  with  certainty  as  belonging 
to  the  seventh  century  or  thereabouts,  shows  remarkable 
resemblances.  These  inscriptions  are  so  few  that  a  complete 

*  As  to  the  form  cf.  fig.  13. 
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alphabet  cannot  be  made  up  from  them.  Now  it  happens 
that  the  need  for  the  particular  runic  letters  which  are 
objected  to  does  not,  I  believe,  occur  at  all  in  the  short 
series,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  would  not 
have  been  used.  From  a  careful  comparative  examination 
of  the  runes  I  believe  that  the  resulting  evidence  is  in  fact 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  seventh-century  date  of  the  crosses. 

TTie  two  runic  characters  on  our  crosses  which  Professor 
Brown  objects  to,  as  being  not  earlier  than  the  ninth 
century  are  those  for  c  and  k.  The  former  is  like  x  with 
two  Uttle  loops  added  at  the  sides :  the  latter  is  like  n 
with  the  central  stroke  prolonged  upwards.  Now  in  the 
long  Ruthwell  inscription  varieties  of  runes  appear,  g  is 
given  as  plain  x  as  well  as  with  the  side  loops,  and  k  is 
written  h  as  well  as  with  a  front  stroke.  There  are  also 
two  forms  of  o,  one  written  like  x  with  the  top  part 
completed  into  a  loop,  and  the  other  like  f  with  the  ends 
of  the  bars  turned  up  at  an  angle  (see  fig.  10).  In  the 
British  Museum  catalogue  of  coins  we  are  specially  told  that 
the  former  is  an  early  rune,  and  it  appears  on  a  gold  coin 
of  about  A.D.  600,  the  runes  of  which  closely  agree  with 
those  of  the  crosses.  The  other  o  is  said  to  be  a  form 
intermediate  in  age.  A  further  point  on  the  runes  may 
be  mentioned.  Those  which  appear  in  the  poems  of 
Cynewulf,  sixteen  in  all,  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
Ruthwell  cross.  It  seems  to  follow  that  these  poems  are 
not  very  much  later  in  date  than  the  cross,  and  were 
written  by  one  who  knew  the  runes  as  they  were  written 
in  Northumbria. 

I  hope  to  return  again  to  the  evidences  for  the  date  of 
the  Bewcastle  cross :  here  I  will  only  note  one  or  two  small 
points  which  have  occurred  to  me  while  writing  this  short 
paper.  The  title  Sig-becn^  or  victory-sign,  which  occurs 
on  it,  should  most  naturally  be  referred  back  to  a  time  when 
the  cross  was  thought  of  as  a  battle-standard,  and  when  the 
strife  between  Christianity  and  paganism  was  not  of  words 
but  of  war.  As  Bewcastle  was  a  Roman  stronghold  on  a 
Roman  road  it  might  very  well  be  held  by  the  royal  house 
of  Northumbria,  and  thus  be  a  suitable  site  for  Alcfrid's 
grave.  Prof.  Oman,  in  tracing  the  English  conquest  of  the 
north  country,  says :  "  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
all   the   Roman-British    towns   in   the   north-east,   York> 
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Corbridge,  Aldborough,  and  their  smaller  sisters,  perished 
long  before  the  year  500  .  .  •  Many  of  them,  like  Corbridge, 
emerged  as  royal  *  vills '  in  the  Northumbrian  period."  ^ 


PIG.    II.       FRAGMENTS   OF  SCULPTURE   IN    HEXHAM    CHURCH   AND   AT    DURHAM, 
RESTORED    CONJECTURALLY. 


I  have  carefully  compared  all  the  published  versions 
of  the  inscription  on  the  Bewcastle  cross  with  Professor 
Collingwood's  photographic  reproduction,  ^  and  I  believe 


^op.  at.  p.  241. 


■  Early  Sculptured  Crosses, 
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that  Maughan's  reading^  is  in  the  main  correct.  On  this 
comparison,  I  would  put  forward  the  following  for  the 
first  six  lines :    . 

+     THIS   SIG    BECN 
UN     SETTiE     H 
WJETRED    WETH 
GJEK    ALWF[wiEL?] 
THU    JEVr   ALCFRI 
THUM   JEN   CYNING 

Our  two  crosses  belong  to  a  class  of  monuments  which 
has  never  been  collected  together ;   only  two  or  three  can 


FIG.    12.       END    OF    A    TOMB    OF  ^^^'    ^3»       FRAGMENT    OF    A 

EARLY    CHRISTIAN     TYPE     FOUND  CROSS    FOUND    AT     DEW8- 

AT  DEWSBURY.  BURY,  NOW   IN  THE   BRITISH 

MUSEUM  :     CF.    FIG.    8. 

be  referred  to  here.  Fig.  ii  gives  a  restoration  of  the 
remarkable  sculptured  fragments  found  at  Hexham,  from 
one  piece  still  in  the  church  and  two  now  at  Durham. 
Of  course  it  is  improbable  that  all  three  belonged  to  one 
and  the  same  slab,  but  fitting  all  the  pieces  together  gives 
a  clear  idea  of  what  the  original  must  have  been.  The  pieces 
are  about  seven  inches  thick ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
slabs  of  which  they  were  part  formed  the  quire  enclosure, 
being  fitted  into  posts  placed  at  intervals.^  A  design  so 
classical  as  this  cannot  surely  be  later  than  the  seventh 
century. 

In  Whitaker's  Loidis  and  Elmete  several  remarkable 
sculptured  stones  are  shown,  which  were  found  at  Dews- 
bury  in  the  walls  of  the  old  church.  One  of  these  was 
the  end  of  a  coped  tomb  of  early  Christian  type,  which 
doubtless  was  the  origin  of  the  ruder  and  later  hog-backed 
tombs.     The  style  is  nearly  Roman  and  it  seems  impossible 

^  Memoir  on  the  Roman  Station  and  Runic       tjpe  illustrated  in  Lasteyrie's  account  of 
Cross  at  Bewcastle  (1857).  Romanesque      architecture      in      France, 

*  Compare    several   enclosures   of   this       L* Architecture  religieuse,  etc.  191 2. 
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that  it  should  be  later  than  the  seventh  century  (fig.  12). 
Another  fragment  was  a  piece  of  a  cross  decorated  with 
interlacing  foliage  of  the  best  type,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Bewcastle  and  Acca  crosses.  This  beautiful  fragment 
(fig.  14)  had  a  cable  border  which  seems  to  have  been  exactly 
like  that  of  the  inscribed  piece  at  the  British  Museum  (fig.  13). 
It  may  very  well  have  been  part  of  the  same  cross ;  if  not, 
the  carving  at  the  back  of  the  British  Museum  fragment 
and  its  cable  edging  shows  that  it  formed  part  of  a  cross 
of  the  same  age. 


HP 


FIG.   14.      FRAGMENT  OF  A  CROSS  FOUND  AT  DEWSBURY. 

Most  of  the  sculptured  stones  at  Dewsbury  illustrated 
by  Whitaker  were  more  carefully  described  by  the  Rev.  D.  H. 
Haigh  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Torkshire  Archaeological 
Journal  (1870).  One  of  the  sculptures  is  a  fine  figure  of 
Christ  in  majesty,  and  others  are  fragmentary  representa- 
tions of  the  miracles  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  and  of  turning 
the  water  to  wine,  both  explained  by  Latin  inscriptions. 
They  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  fine  cross  of  somewhat 
the  same  type  as  that  at  Ruthwell,  but  the  lettering  is 
later.  It  is  desirable  that  these  remarkable  sculptures  should 
be  adequately  published.  I  fear  that  the  piece  with  inter- 
lacing foliage  of  an  early  type  (fig.  14)  has  disappeared. 

At  Dewsbury  St.  Paulinus  seems  to  have  preached. 
Camden    described    a    cross    there    which    was    inscribed 

PAULINUS     HIC      PRAEDICAVIT      ET       CELEBRAVIT.        On      this 

Whitaker  remarks :  "Though  churches  were  not  immedi- 
ately erected  on  the  sites  of  memorable  events,  crosses 
were.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  king 
Oswald;    and    where    there    were    crosses.  .  .  the    clergy 
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and  the  people  assembled  for  devotion,  and  even  celebrated 
the  holy  Communion/'  ^    This  falls  in  perfectly  with  the 
fact  that  Ruthwell  cross  was  in  the  church,  and  according  to 
tradition  the  church  was  built  over  it.     The  oratory  in 
which  Paulinus  baptised  Edwin  was  afterwards  enclosed  in 
a  larger  church- 
As  I  have  said,  the  church  at  Ruthwell  was  built  over  a 
pre-existing  cross.    Gordon  (1726)   says  "  it  lies  flat  on 
the  ground  within  the   church  at   Ruthwell."     Pennant 
(1774)  writes  :   "  Tradition  says  that  the  church  was  built 
over  the  obelisk  long  after  its  erection.     The  pedestal  lies 
buried  beneath  the  floor  of  the  church."     Dr.  Duncan 
{1845)  says  :  "  At  a  very  early  period  it  was  erected  in  the 
•church,  where  it  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration  till 
the   reformation ;     and   where   even   after   that    event    it 
was  preserved  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
probably  by  the  influence  of  the  Murrays."^     We  have  a 
record  in  the  life  of  St.  Willibald  that  in   the  seventh 
•century  it  was  customary  to  erect  crosses  where  the  people 
worshipped    before    churches    came    to    be    built.     Mr. 
Romilly  Allen,  writing  of  the  Irish  crosses,^  points  out 
how  the  cross  at  Clonmacnois  is  referred  to  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  under  a.d.  959,  as  "  the  high  cross," 
and  under  a.d.  1060  as  the  "  cross  of  the  scriptures."     He 
adds :    "  It  is  evident  that  the   more  important  crosses 
found   in   Ireland   were  erected   for   devotional  purposes 
upon  the  most  sacred  spots."     Mr.  A.  G.  Langdon,  in  his 
Old    Cornish  Crosses  (1896)  says  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that   they  were   erected   for   devotional  purposes   or  for 
praying    stations.      Of  Wales    it    is    said :    "  Each   house 
[[monastic]  was   the   centre  of  missionary  efforts.     Stone 
crosses  were  set  up  to  mark  the  preaching  stations.     In 
course    of   time    a    rude    building   was    constructed,  and 
ultimately  a   church."*    The  Ruthwell  cross  must  have 
been  a  "  high  cross  "  or  "  scripture  cross." 

I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  on  that  wonderful  poem, 
T^he  Dream  of  the  Rood,  which  is  inscribed  on  the  stone 
cross ;  but  every  sign  which  I  can  understand  points  to 
its  being  the  first,  as  the  noblest,  work  of  Christian  English 

*  op.  at,  under  Dewibuiy.  •  Monumental    History    of     the   British 

*  The  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,       Churchy  124. 

*  Social  England,  i,  118. 
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literature.  As  before  said,  it  must  have  been  written  in 
runes  before  the  English  language  had  been  put  into 
Latin  letters.  This  stage  belonged  to  the  seventh  century, 
and  is  represented  by  some  of  the  coins.  The  poems  of 
Cynewulf  were  written  later  when  English  was  commonly 
written  in  the  Latin  (Irish)  alphabet,  but  the  runes  were 
still  known  and  retained  as  a  secondary  alphabet.  This 
stage  is  characteristic  of  the  eighth  century.  The  Rood 
poem  has  many  points  in  common  with  Beowulf ;  thus 
both  begin  "  Hwaet ! "  The  seats  of  the  hall  after 
Grendel's  visit  were  all  "  bestreamed  with  blood,''  as  was 
the  Rood  after  the  Crucifixion.  A  memorial  to  the  dead, 
is  a  been  in  Beowulf^  as  on  the  Bewcastle  cross.  Kemble 
pointed  to  the  word  ungket  on  the  Ruthwell  cross  as  an 
indication  of  great  antiquity,  but  Professor  Cook  tries  to 
argue  it  away ;  the  word,  he  says,  is  not  ungket^  but  ungget, 
for  the  K  is  not  the  normal  rune,  but  one  Uke  the  letter  x, 
which  is  G.  Now  it  happens  that  the  k  is  not  the  normal 
one,  but  one  in  the  form  of  an  t  with  an  additional  upright 
stroke  bisecting  it.  It  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  inscription, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  K  and  not  a  g  (x). 

Stephens  ^  thought  that  there  was  an  echo  of  old  pagan 
imagery  in  the  poem,  where  the  cross  wounded  by  the  nails 
speaks,  saying :  "  All  things  created  wept  ....  me  the 
heroes  left  to  stand  blood-stained,  with  arrows  wounded 
....  we  crosses  staid  there  weeping."  This  reminded 
him  of  Baldur's  story,  but  the  arrows  need  be  nothing  more 
than  poetic  imagery  for  the  nails.  On  the  other  hand  some 
later  crosses  have  sculptures  which  relate  to  Norse  story, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  Ruthwell  cross  was  imagina- 
tively equated  with  Yggdrasil,  the  World-tree.  Such  an 
idea  would  explain  the  sculptured  foliage  on  the  sides  of 
the  cross,  and  the  birds  and  squirrels  in  the  branches,  and 
above  all  the  eagle  at  the  top. 

According  to  Bede,  Caedmon's  first  poem  came  to  him 
in  a  night  vision  after  he  had  heard  harping  and  songs  in 
the  hall.  Can  it  be  only  a  coincidence  that  the  poem  on 
the  rood  is  also  cast  into  the  form  of  a  harper's  song  relating 
a  dream  ?  "  What !  I  wiU  tell  you  the  choicest  of  dreams 
that  I  dreamt  at  midnight  when  all  the  talkers  were  still." 


1  The  Ruthwell  Cross  in  Old-Northern  Runic  Monuments, 
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A  FURTHER  NOTE  ON  THE  PAINTED  BOOK  OF  GENESIS 
IN  THE  BRITISH   MUSEUM. 


By  W.  R.  LETHABY,  F.S.A. 

In  my  account  of  the  famous  Cotton  Genesis  in  7he 
Archaeological  Journal^  Ixix,  88-111,  I  suggested  that  one 
of  the  proofs  of  its  Coptic  origin  was  to  be  found  in  the 
curious  framing  of  the  woodwork  of 
Noah's  ark  there  illustrated  in  fig.  4, 
and  I  gave  an  example  of  somewhat 
similar  character  from  Cairene  work. 
I  have  now  found  a  Coptic  example 
(fig.  i)  which  is  identical  with  the 
design  of  the  timberwork  framing  of 
Noah's  ark  in  the  manuscript  minia- 
ture. The  original  of  the  figure 
here  reproduced  is  a  panelled  screen 
in  a  monastery,  in  the  Wady  NatrAn, 
to  the  west  of  Alexandria,  which  is 
illustrated  in  Three  Tears  [in  the  Lybian  Desert^  by 
J.  C.  Ewald  Falls. 

This  exact  coincidence  brings  the  final  proof  of  the 
Alexandrian  origin  of  our  precious  manuscript. 

I  may  mention  here  that  some  Genesis  pictures  on 
the  walls  of  Sta  Maria  Antica  in  Rome,  of  which  some 
small  ruins  only  exist,  followed  the  same  general  type 
as  those  in  our  manuscript.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
these  paintings  are  Syrian  or  Coptic  in  character. 

I  would  also  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  a  slip 
in  vol.  Ixix  of  this  Journal,  p.  92,  lines  23  and  25.  In  each 
case  for  third  read  fourth. 


FIG.   I. 
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THE  PAINTED    GLASS  OF  EXETER  CATHEDRAL 
AND   OTHER  DEVON    CHURCHES.  ^ 

By  F.  MORRIS  DRAKE. 

Devonshire  has  been  specially  ill-served  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  stained  glass.  Our  ancestors  would  seem, 
if  possible,  to  have  been  greater  vandals  than  their  con- 
temporaries in  the  adjoining  counties,  so  that  very  few 
complete  or  nearly  complete  mediaeval  windows  survive  to 
the  present  day.  In  Exeter  and  the  adjoining  district 
only  nine  important  examples  remain,  four  in  our  cathedral 
and  five  in  Doddiscombsleigh  church. 

That  this  paucity  is  due  to  destruction  and  not  to  any 
original  lack  of  painted  glass  in  our  churches  is  shown 
by  the  diary  of  Richard  Symonds,^  a  captain  of  horse 
in  the  royalist  forces  during  the  civil  war.  He  was  a 
keen  herald,  and  made  a  point  of  noting  many  of  the 
monuments  and  coats  of  arms  in  the  churches  and  manor-^ 
houses  which  he  visited.  In  July,  1644,  when  passing 
through  Exeter  on  his  way  to  Cornwall,  he  jotted  down 
the  blazonings  of  seven  or  eight  shields  in  the  cathedral ;: 
and  on  his  return  from  the  victorious  campaign  against 
the  parliamentary  forces  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  he  seems 
to  have  made  a  more  or  less  methodical  list  of  the  shields 
•in  every  window.  The  list  was  not  quite  complete,  but 
it  must  have  been  very  nearly  so,  for  he  noted  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  examples.  Of  those  less  than 
twenty  now  remain. 

Evidences  of  like  destruction  exist  everywhere  through- 
out the  county.  Some  small  scraps,  a  shield  or  two,  a 
mutilated  figure  perhaps,  or  a  few  tracery  eyelets,  can  be 
seen  in  most  of  the  churches  in  the  district,  and  yet  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  the  cathedral  and  Doddiscombs- 
leigh church,  scarcely  a  window  in  Devonshire  exists  in  a 

>  Read  before  the   Institute,  25  th  Julj,  *  Diary   of   the   Marches   of   the   Royal 

1913.  Army  (Camden  Soc.)  1859,  pp.  38  and  83. 
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State  even  approaching  completeness.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  because  the  fragments  that  remain  are  almost 
invariably  fine  work.  A  good  deal  of  mediocre  and  some 
poor  glass  was  painted  at  every  period  :  in  nearly  every 
county  in  England  one  can  find  windows  or  fragments 
of  windows  in  which  draughtsmanship  and  technique 
are  below  the  average  of  present-day  glass  painting.     In 


FIG   I. 


EXETER  CATHEDRAL.       MODERN  GLAZING  IN  THE  QUIRE  INCORPORATING 
FRAGMENTS    OF    FOURTEENTH-CENTURY    PAINTED    GLASS. 


Devonshire,  on  the  contrary,  mediaeval  work  is  often  almost 
masterly  in  conception  and  design,  and  in  technique  and 
workmanship  it  is  nearly  always  exceptionally  good. 

A  series  of  fifteenth-century  shields  of  arms  remaining 
at  Ashton-on-Teign,  the  parish  adjoining  Doddiscombs- 
leigh,  are  well  worth  inspection,  as  showing  the  high-water 
mark  of  careful  workmanship.     They  occupy  the  tracery 
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openings  of  the  three  easternmost  windows  of  the  north 
aisle,  and  display  the  impalements  of  the  family  of  Chud- 
leigh.  Some  of  the  shields  are  sheer  tours  de  force,  notably 
the  Courtenay  arms  in  the  east  window,  where  the  torteaux 
were  originally  inserted  in  holes  drilled  in  the  shield^ 
and  the  Pomeroy  impalement,  where  the  body  of  a 
rampant  lion,  cut 'with  the  greatest  pains  by  the  glazier^ 
has  been  subjected  to  great  risk  by  the  abrasion  of  an 
annulet  upon  its  shoulder.  The  Doddiscombsleigh  glass 
is  very  good,  but  that  at  Ashton  is  better,  and  is  possibly 
by  a  French  painter  ^ ;  but  if  so  he  must  have  worked 
for  some  time  in  this  county,  for  not  only  is  the  work  on 
the  Ashton  glass  painstaking  in  a  marked  degree,  but  a 
fragment  by  the  same  man  exists  in  Exeter  cathedral. 
These  Ashton  tracery-shields,  with  one  or  two  fragmentary 
figures,  are  aU  that  remain  of  what  must  once  have  been 
a  most  remarkable  series  of  windows. 

Much  of  the  destruction  in  our  country  churches  has 
been  due  to  the  ordinary  causes,  ignorant  neglect  and 
natural  decay;  but  in  the  cathedral  one  window  after 
another  has  been  deliberately  destroyed.  In  most 
buildings,  when  a  window  feU  into  decay,  it  was  either 
re-leaded,  rudely  patched,  or  removed  and  replaced  by 
plain  glazing ;  and  even  in  this  last  event  there  was  a 
chance  that  it  might  be  thrown  into  some  obscure  corner, 
to  be  re-discovered  later.  But  at  Exeter  one  of  the  cathe- 
dral glaziers,  probably  in  the  seventeenth  century,  devised 
an  economical  plan  of  using  up  the  broken  scraps  of  ancient 
glass  that  fell  into  his  hands.  Setting  out  a  rude  quatrefoil 
pattern,  the  sort  of  imitation  of  a  grisaille  window  one  might 
expect  in  later  Jacobean  times,  lie  cut  up  the  fourteenth- 
century  scraps  to  form  coloured  lines  and  borders,  filling 
in  his  background  with  common  sheet  glass  (fig.  i). 
So  enamoured  were  he  and  his  successors  with  this  stuflp 
that,  not  content  with  using  up  the  more  decayed  and 
broken  fragments,  they  actually  cut  up  perfectly  sound 
windows,  figures,  canopies  and  grisaille  backgrounds,  to 
provide  the  coloured  passages  for  their  trashy  glazing. 
During  the  last  two  centuries  the  work  of  destruction  has 


^  There  is  some  work  by  the  same  hand       by    the    late    Rev.    Donald   Owen    from 
in  Caherleigh  church,  wluch  was  removed       Carhaix  (Finistere). 
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gone  on  without  a  stop,  and  the  result  is  that  of  the  glazing 
of  the  cathedral  and  chapter-house  only  four  windows 
remain.  Of  these  the  earliest  in  date  is  the  middle  window 
of  the  north  clerestory,  facing  the  bishop's  throne  (plate  i). 
It  is  of  typical  early  fourteenth-century  glass,  strongly 
suggestive  of  northern  French  influence.  The  body  of  the 
lights  is  good  grisaille ;  true  grisaille,  in  that  it  is  painted 
on  the  green-greyish  glass  which,  at  this  period,  stood  for 
white  and  gave  the  name  of  grisaille  to  this  type  of 
window.  Rather  high  up  in  the  lights,  so  as  not  to  be 
hidden  by  the  pierced  stone  parapet  below  the  sill,  are  four 
figures  of  apostles  under  strongly-drawn  canopies,  having 
backgrounds  partly  of  colour  and  partly  of  the  grisaille 
which  reappears  above  the  canopy  pinnacles.  Save  for 
two  minor  details  the  window  is  typical  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  general  arrangement  of 
single  figures,  with  canopies  placed  upon  grisaille,  is  general 
in  the  north  of  France,  especially  at  Rouen.  Many  of 
the  details  of  the  Exeter  glass  show  a  startling  resemblance 
to  similar  work  in  Rouen  cathedral  church,  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  one  master  Walter,  glazier  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  at  this  very  period,  was  a  Rouen  man.  The  two 
minor  points  in  which  the  window  diflfers  from*  others 
of  its  date  are  the  border-design  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  four  lower  trefoils  of  the  tracery.  The  borders  show 
unusual  rounded  curves  that  seem  to  hark  back  to  an 
earlier  period,  whilst  the  tracery  trefoils  are  prophetic 
of  work  fifty  years  later.  Their  rhomboidal  glazing,  each 
pane  rudely  painted  with  a  separate  quatrefoil,  without 
any  attempt  to  link  them  into  a  running  pattern,  forms 
an  unusually  early  example  of  the  true  quarry.  The 
heads  of  the  figures  have  been  smashed,  probably  by 
sixteenth-century  reformers :  much  of  the  blue  glass  of 
their  backgrounds  has  disappeared,  and  the  shields  beneath 
them  have  been  removed  and  replaced  by  modern  sheet 
glass ;  but,  except  for  these  defects  and  a  jumbled  piece 
of  re-glazing  at  the  bottom  of  the  right-hand  light,  the 
veindow  is  in  almost  perfect  condition. 

The  design  of  the  canopies  strongly  resembles  that  of 
the  six  side  lights  of  the  east  window,  and  possibly  they 
are  by  the  same  hand. 

The  great   east   window  of  Exeter  cathedral   church 
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yplate  11)  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  example  of  fourteenth- 
century  glass.  It  displays  at  least  one  feature  which 
seems  to  be  unique  in  England  :  it  offers  one  or  two 
problems  that  so  far  remain  unsolved,  and  provides  a 
most  remarkable  illustration  of  those  rapid  changes  in 
our  handicraft  which  took  place  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Originally  a  six-light  window,  it  was  erected  and  glazed  by 
bishop  Bytton  in  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  ^ 
In  1389,  after  the  completion  of  the  nine-light  west  window, 
it  was  decided  to  enlarge  this  one,  so  as  to  accord  better 
with  its  more  important  position.  Canon  Henry  de 
Blakeborn  having  offered  lOO  marks  towards  the  cost 
of  the  work,  the  chapter  swore  in  Robert  Lyen,  of 
Exeter,  as  their  glazier,  at  the  yearly  salary  of  ^^i  6s.  8d. 
Blakeborn's  offer  was  made  on  2ist  of  April,  Lyen  sworn 
in  on  28th,  and  on  7th  May  an  agreement  was  concluded 
in  St.  Andrew's  chapel  between  him  and  the  chapter  to 
glaze  "  the  great  window  newly  made  at  the  head  of 
9ie  church  behind  the  high  altar."  The  fabric  rolls  tell 
the  story  in  detail,  even  from  the  buying  of  the  sheet  of 
parchment  on  which  the  window  was  to  be  designed 
("  pro  i  pelle  pergameni  empta  ad  pinguendum  magnam 
fenestram  in  capite  ecclesie,  zd").^  Lyen  was  to  receive 
for  each  foot  of  new  glass  the  sum  of  twenty  pence ;  for 
fitting  the  old  glass  three  shillings  and  fourpence  a  week, 
and  his  man  two  shillings.  He  was  to  find  whatever 
might  be  necessary  for  the  glazing  at  his  own  charges,  but 
whatever  quantity  of  new  or  old  glass  might  be  required 
for  the  work  was  to  be  provided  by  the  dean  and 
chapter. 

The  six  lights  of  the  original  window  were  too  short 
for  the  new  openings,  and  bases  were  added  in  the  style 
then  in  vogue,  their  borders,  however,  being  made  to 
match  and  run  with  the  older  glazing  above  them.  This 
in  itself  seems  rather  a  concession  for  a  Gothic  artist  to 
make,  though  it  was  done  at  Strassburg  to  windows  replaced 
after  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  cathedral ;  but  it  is 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  canopies  of  the  three 

*"Mag|i8tro]      Walter      le      Verrouer  Fabric  rolU,   1 303-1 304.  (Freeman,  ExeUr 

anedentp]  vitram  summi  gabuli,  et  [viii]  Cathedral)^ 
fummaram  fenestraram,  et  sex  fenettrarum 
in  alis  novi   operit,  in  grosso   £4.    101."  *  Fabric  rolls,  1 389-1 390. 
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new  centre  lights.  These  are  almost  deliberate  copies  of 
the  early  fourteenth-century  canopies  beside  them.  There 
are  minor  differences,  but  in  general  appearance  they  are 
essentially  of  the  earlier  period.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon  this  extraordinary  feature :  to  find  any 
Gothic  glass-painter  deliberately  copying  the  work  of  an 
earlier  period  than  his  own  seems  to  be  unique. 

The  figures  beneath  these  canopies  are,  however, 
typical  of  the  end  of  the  century,  and  are  excellent  work 
of  that  time.  So  are  the  three  tracery  lights  immediately 
above  them.  The  right-hand  figure  of  these  three,  which 
represents  St.  Catherine,  is  an  intruder,  probably  brought 
from  the  chapter-house  at  a  later  date.  Though  a  female 
saint,  she  occupies  an  opening  in  the  south  side  of  the 
window,  where  all  the  other  figures  are  of  male  saints. 
Besides,  there  was  already  another  St.  Catherine  in  the 
window,  in  the  second  lower  light  from  the  left. 

This  later  figure  is  exceedingly  rich  in  treatment,  as 
also  is  the  St.  Barbara  to  the  left  of  the  middle  light  below. 
Comparison  between  the  figure  of  St.  Barbara  and  the 
earlier  female  saints  to  the  left  of  the  window  shows,  as 
nothing  else  possibly  could,  the  strides  that  glass-painting 
had  taken  in  the  seventy  years  between  the  painting  of 
the  first  six-light  window  in  1320  and  its  enlargement 
in  1389.  The  earlier  figures  are  archaic  in  drawing  and 
heavy  in  colour ;  they  show  no  attempt  at  perspective, 
and  no  ornamental  details  beyond  a  crude  arrangement 
of  horizontal  stripes  on  the  under-robe  of  the  central 
figure  of  the  lower  St.  Catherine.  The  glazed  and  painted 
diaper  of  St.  Barbara's  under-robe  is  beautiful :  so  is  the 
outer  mantle  of  the  upper  St.  Catherine,  with  its  heraldic 
powdering  of  golden  English  leopards,  a  naive  attempt  to 
represent  royalty.  The  wheel  emblem  of  the  lower 
St.  Catherine  is  in  crude  silhouette,  scratched  out  from  a 
level  coat  of  black  laid  upon  the  only  pane  of  white  glass  in 
the  panel.  The  same  emblem  in  the  upper  figure  is  drawn 
in  perspective,  painted  with  the  utmost  care,  and  between 
its  spokes  can  be  seen  the  rosette  diaper  of  the  background. 
The  earlier  figures  are  shaded  only  by  clumsy  smears  of 
pigment,  the  later  in  a  semi-translucent  stipple.  Most 
important  of  all,  yellow  stain  had  been  discovered  in  the 
interval  between  the  earlier  and  later  paintings,  and  the 
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ater  figures  in  the  window  are  alight  with  it.  With  all 
these  improved  methods  at  his  hand  Lyen's  self-restraint 
in  copying  the  three  middle  canopies  appears  even  more 
remarkable  than  at  first  sight. 

The  three  upper  middle  figures  are  of  the  earlier  period, 
and  probably  belonged  to  the  earlier  window.  They 
cannot  now  be  identified  with  certainty,  but  it  seems 
possible  that  the  left-hand  figure  represents  Abraham  or 
Joachim,  that  in  the  middle  Moses,  and  on  the  right  hand 
Isaiah.  On  either  side  of  these  six  middle  tracery  open- 
ings are  two  larger  figures,  four  in  all.  On  the  left  are 
St.  Sidwell  and  St.  Helen,  and  on  the  right  St.  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  St.  Edmund.  They  present  several  puzzling 
features.  They  are  not  by  Lyen,  being  much  cruder, 
stronger  work  than  he  did,  and  they  most  certainly  are 
later  than  the  original  six-light  window.  During  Peckitt's 
restoration  in  1765  their  borders  were  removed,  so  that 
one  cannot  positively  assert  that  they  were  painted  for 
the  openings  they  now  occupy.  But  the  glass  from  the 
quatrefoils  above  them,  now  in  the  chapter-house,  was 
by  the  same  hand,  and  most  certainly  was  designed  for  this 
window ;  and  yet  to  all  appearances  these  figures  and 
quatrefoils  date  from  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  are 
explicitly  transitiond  work,  whilst  the  stone-work  of  the 
window  obviously  dates  from  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century. 

All  the  remaining  tracery  openings  are  modern.* 
During  the  1765  restoration  these  openings  were  filled 
with  Georgian  glass  by  Peckitt,  consisting  principally  of 
leaded  Greek  frets  in  common  sheet  glass  of  many  colours,, 
so  debased  that  no  one  could  take  exception  to  their 
removal. 

The  three  figures  in  the  lower  middle  tracery  openings 
are  St.  Michael,  St.  Gabriel,  and  the  later  St.  Catherine* 
Those  in  the  lower  lights,  from  left  to  right,  are  St.  Mar- 
garet, the  earlier  St.  Catherine,  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
St.  Barbara,  our  Lady  and  the  Child,  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Andrew.  The  shields  of  arms 
below  them  in  the  same  order  are  those  of  bishop  Stafford 


>  Made  hy  Mr.  Frederick  Drake. 
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<I395-I4I9),  bishop  Blondy  (1245-1257),  bishop  Chichester 
{11 38-1 1 55),  bishop  Osbern  (1072-1103),  Edward  %J^c 
Confessor,  archbishop  William  Courtenay  (l  381-1396)  (a 
shield  formerly  in  one  of  liie  large  tracery  quatrefoils), 
bishop  Berkeley  (1327),  France  and  England,  quarterly, 
and  a  plain  shield  with  the  Courtenay  arms.  ^ 

Then  come  the  traditional  arms  of  Athelstan  and 
bishop  Leofric  (1050-1072),  bishops  Warelwast  (William, 
1107-1137  and  Robert,  1155-1160),  bishop  Brewer  (1224- 
1244),  bishop  Stapeldon  (1308-13 26)  and  bishop  NeviU 
(145  8-1 464).  Bishop  Nevill's  shield  is  certainly,  and  the 
large  Courtenay  shield  possibly,  later  than  the  other  shields 
in  the  window. 

The  only  other  windows  remaining  in  anything 
approaching  a  complete  condition  are  the  two  grisailles 
in  the  chapels  of  ot.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Gabriel 
(plate  m).  Originally  occupying  the  six-light  openings 
to  the  north  and  south  of  these  chapels,  each  has  been  cut 
down  and  crammed  into  the  five-light  east  window 
adjoining  it.  That  in  St.  GabriePs  chapel  was  restored 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Drake  and  replaced  in  its  original  position* 

These  windows  are  remarkable  not  only  for  the  delicacy 
of  their  design  and  the  adroitness  of  their  execution,  but 
also  for  the  hardness  and  whiteness  of  their  material.  In 
1 3 17  the  chapter  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  both  white 
and  coloured  glass,  ^  and  it  may  be  that  these  windows 
formed  part  of  this  purchase.  The  white  glass  of  these 
windows  is  exceptional.  For  a  wonder,  it  is  nearly  pure 
white,  instead  of  being  green  or  grey  or  horn-coloured,  as 
is  most  of  the  so-called  white  glass  of  the  period.  Besides 
its  purity  of  colour  it  is  a  most  durable  material,  and  now, 
after  six  centuries  of  exposure  to  our  changeable  climate, 
shows  scarcely  any  traces  of  decay. 

The  windows  throughout  both  aisles  of  the  quire 
were  once  glazed  with  the  same  material,  and  some  very 
■similar  glass  was  used  in  the  first  east  window.     The  quire 


^  Dr.  Oliver  ascribes  this  shield  to  bishop       of    Canterbuiy   at    the    period    the    vrqik 
Peter  Courtenaj  (1478-1487),  but  it  should       was  in  hand  (i  381-1396). 
i>e  noted  that  his  episcopate  commenced  '  Freeman,  p.  128  :     "  In  629  peys  de 

8  9  or  90  years  after  the  window  was  enlarged,       albo   vitio   empt|Is]   apud     Rotomagensem 
whereas  William  Courtenaj  was  archbidiop       (sic)  £1$  4s.  9d   pro  pede  6d.      Item   in 

203  peyi  de  colore  ^10  3s,  pro  pede  13d." 
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windows  were  also  grisailles,  only  diflFerent  from  these  two 
windows  of  the  end  chapels  in  that  their  painted  details  were 
of  naturalistic  fohage  instead  of  the  earlier  delicate  and 
highly  conventionalised  trefoil  pattern*  Some  of  the 
tracery  openings  of  these  aisle  windows  remain  complete 
and  in  situ,  but  the  lights  have  been  destroyed  to  form 
the  wretched  modem  quatrefoil  glazing. 

The  design  of  these  two  remaining  windows  is  purely 
geometrical,  quatrefoils  and  strapwork.  In  the  centre  of 
each  middle  panel  is  a  shield  of  arms,  and  every  panel  below 
them  has  a  pair  of  keys,  emblems  of  our  patron,  St;  Peter. 
The  shields  in  the  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  chapel  are  those 
of  bishop  Grandisson,  Fitzalan  quartering  Warrenne, 
bishop  Stafford,  and  Courtenay  impaling  Bohun.  In 
St.  GabrieFs  chapel  are  the  arms  of  Northwode,  North- 
wode  impaling  Grandisson,  Montacute,  Montacute 
impaling  Grandisson,  Courtenay,  and  Courtenay  impaling 
Bryan.  These  shields  were  amongst  the  first  listed  by 
Richard  Symonds  in  1644,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  remarkable  that  in 
face  of  the  destruction  elsewhere  this  series  should  remain 
intact. 

Heraldic  and  other  additions  to  a  grisaille  window  may 
nearly  always  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  late  work,  late 
for  grisaille,  that  is.  These  windows  are  in  all  probability 
earlier  than  1330,  but  the  insertion  of  keys  and  shields 
suggests  that  the  glass- painter  was  already  tiring  of  purely 
ornamental  patterns.  The  windows,  however,  show  no 
other  trace  of  weariness  or  decadence.  They  are  beauti- 
fully and  delicately  executed,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  strength 
in  the  slender  curves  of  their  conventional  design.  The 
lead  lines  follow  the  radiating  stems  most  cunningly,  the 
stems  themselves  finishing  in  a  tiny  trefoil  at  each  joint. 
The  quatrefoils  fill  harmoniously  the  space  allotted  to 
them,  and  despite  their  delicacy  there  is  a  firmness  about 
these  windows  that  puts  them  in  a  class  apart.  The  Five 
Sisters  at  York  are  good,  but  there  is  too  much  of  them  : 
they  become  wearisome,  and  their  patterns,  though  richer 
and  more  intricate  than  ours  at  Exeter,  lack  harmonious 
spacing  and  are  overcrowded ;  and  though  the  designs 
vary  in  each  light,  they  none  the  less  tend  to  become 
monotonous.  The  work  at  Salisbury  and  Amesbury  is 
powerful  and  skilled,  yet  it,  too,  holds  more  than  a  sug- 
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gestion  of  monotony,  and  a  certain  heaviness  as  well^ 
whilst  the  naturalistic  designs  at  Lincoln  are  loose  and 
slovenly  compared  with  the  trim  neatness  and  restraint 
at .  Exeter.  Had  the  York  and  Salisbury  grisailles  been 
painted  on  hard  white  glass  instead  of  their  own  exquisite, 
faulty  greys  and  greens,  which  is  the  true  material  for 
grisailles,  they  would  probably  have  been  deprived  of 
half  their  beauty ;  but  these  Exeter  windows  hold  their 
own,  and  are  harmonious  and  interesting,  even  though 
painted  on  a  glass  which  at  times  is  positively  harsh  by  reason 
of  its  excessive  purity. 

Besides  these  four  windows  and  the  scraps  leaded  up 
in  the  modern  quatrefoils  throughout  the  building  there 
is  an  interesting  jumble  of  odds  and  ends  in  the  east  window 
of  the  chapter-house.  For  the  most  part  heraldic  work 
of  various  dates  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  comprises  all  that  has  been  saved  from  the 
destruction  of  the  last  three  centuries.  Some  few  of  the 
coats  of  arms  are  of  special  interest,  amongst  them  being 
several  royal  shields,  England  and  France,  variously 
differenced  by  bordures  and  labels.  There  is  also  a 
quartered  coat  of  Bohemia  executed  by  the  mysterious 
hand  that  worked  upon  the  east  window,  and  a  couple  of 
little  kneeling  votive  figures,  one  of  which  in  aU  probability 
once  belonged  to  the  later  figure  of  St.  Catherine  in  the 
east  window.  Another  similar  figure  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  grisaille  window  in  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  chapel, 
and  these  three,  together  with  Lyen's  six  figures 
in  the  east  window  and  a  few  scattered  shields,  com- 
prise all  the  remains  of  Perpendicular  glass  throughout  the 
building. 

The  five  windows  which  fill  the  north  aisle  of  Doddis- 
combsleigh  church  are  all  of  the  fifteenth  century.  That 
at  the  east  end  is  of  exceptional  interest  (plate  iv).  Three 
panels  on  either  side  and  one  at  the  base  of  the  centre  light 
display  the  seven  Sacraments,  and  from  the  wounds  on 
hands,  feet,  and  side  of  a  modern  central  figure  of  our 
Lord  red  streams  flow  to  each  Sacrament.  A  similar 
naivete  of  treatment  occurs  in  the  centre  light  of  the 
adjoining  window  (plate  v),  where  the  faces  of  a  grotesque 
little  Trinity  are  stained  bright  yellow,  perhaps  in  the 
attempt  to  represent  a  glory  as  of  sunlight.     This  little 
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group  was  originally  higher  up,  in  the  head  of  the  light, 
and  apparently  formed  part  of  a  larger  subject,  possibly 
the  crowning  of  our  Lady. 

The  figure  of  St.  James  in  this  window  has  an  under- 
robe  diapered  with  a  pattern  of  shells,  amongst  them, 
curiously  enough,  being  one  univalve.  The  figure  of 
St.  Edward  the  Confessor  is  modern.  In  the  tracery  are 
the  emblems  of  the  four  evangelists. 

The  borders  are  of  a  design  very  common  at  the  period, 
but  none  the  less  puzzling.  They  appear  to  be  leafy 
bundles  tied  at  the  centre,  and  possibly  may  represent 
a  very  distorted  fleur-de-lys.  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope 
pronounces  this  to  be  a  crude  and  elementary  form  of 
the  "  water-flower."  The  quarry  design  is  most  certainly 
a  fleur-de-lys,  and  in  this  form  is  very  common  throughout 
the  west  and  south  of  England. 

The  next  window  westwards  (plate  vi)  has  ancient 
figures  of  St,  George  and  St.  Andrew,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  modern  St.  Patrick.  The  arms  below  this  last 
figure  are  those  of  the  Chudleighs,  to  which  family  belong 
the  fine  heraldic  series  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Ashton. 
The  tracery  openings  of  this  and  the  next  two  windows 
are  very  unusual  in  design  (plate  vii).  In  this  window 
also  there  is  one  modern  figure,  that  of  St.  John.  The 
others  are  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  base  of  each 
side-light  the  arms  of  Chudleigh  again  occur.  The  attitude 
of  St.  Paul  is  unusual.  He  holds  his  right  hand  over  one 
half  of  his  face,  the  finger-tips  concealing  his  right  eye. 
This  may  perhaps  have  reference  to  the  story  of  his 
conversion. 

The  last  window  of  the  series  (plate  viii)  is  in  the 
best  state  of  preservation.  The  figures  are  those  of 
St.  Christopher,  the  archangel  Michael  and  St.  Peter.  The 
little  devil  in  the  centre  light,  trying  to  pull  down  one 
end  of  the  scales  in  which  a  soul  is  heing  weighed,  illustrates 
admirably  that  quaint  grotesqueness  which  gives  to 
fourteenth-century  work  its  greatest  interest  and  charm. 
The  three  shields  in  the  bases  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
Doddescombs.  If  they  really  are  intended  for  the 
Doddescomb  arms  they  are  strangely  incorrect  for  work 
of  such  good  character.  They  bear  silver,  a  chevron 
between  three  double-eagles  sable,  beaked  and  legged  gold, 
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whereas  the  Doddescomb  arms  are  purpure,  three  eagles 
displayed  silver. 

These  nine  windows  in  two  buildings  comprise  all  the 
complete  or  nearly  complete  examples  of  ancient  glass  in 
the  district.  There  are  a  few  shields  in  Exeter  churches  : 
five  in  St.  Martin's,  two  or  three  in  St.  Edmund's,  and 
a  small  Jacobean  heraldic  medallion  in' a  window  behind 
Messrs.  Pearse's  drapery  shop  in  Fore  street.  Of  the 
churches  the  Institute  is  visiting  this  year,  five  have  some 
remains  :  Kenn,  Kenton,  St.  Saviour's  Dartmouth,  Berry 
Pomeroy,  and  two  interesting  lights  in  the  north  chancel 
window  at  Little  Hempston.  These  last  were  brought 
in  1863  from  Marldon,  where  they  were  found  in  a  rubbish- 
heap  in  the  belfry,  a  statement  which  alone  gives  a  fairly 
good  reason  for  the  deficiency  of  complete  windows  in  the 
district. 
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SIR   WILLIAM   SHARINGTON'S   WORK   AT  LACOCK, 
SUDELEY   AND   DUDLEY,  i 

By  the  Key.  W.  G.  CLARK-NfAXWELL,  M.A.  F.S.A. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  the  buildings  erected 
by  Sir  William  Sharington  at  the  dissolved  monastery  of 
Lacock  present  certain  characteristic  features,  which  are 
of  great  value  and  interest  to  the  student  of  the  early 
renaissance  architecture  of  England,  and  illustrate  the 
transition  to  this  from  the  Gothic  of  the  Tudor  periods 
It  may  be  therefore  of  interest  to  record  the  occurrence 
of  these  features  in  two  other  buildings,  with  the  erection 
of  which,  as  we  know  from  documentary  sources,  Sharington 
was  concerned;  namely  Sudeley  and  Dudley  castles. 

When  in  1540  Sharington  obtained  possession  of  Lacock 
abbey,  he  probably  found  one  portion,  the  abbess's  lodging 
on  the  west  side  of  the  cloister,  ready  for  occupation  as 
it  stood ;  and  here  he  seems  at  the  first  to  have  taken  up  his- 
abode  and  gradually  to  have  altered  the  buildings  to  suit 
his  requirements,  beginning  with  the  southern  range  next 
the  wall  of  the  destroyed  abbey  church.  We  know  that 
this  process  had  begun  before,  probably  considerably 
before,  August,  1548,  as  a  survey  of  that  date  preserved 
at  Lacock  mentions  the  mansion-house  as  being  then 
"  anewe  buyldyng "  (i.e.  being  built  anew) ;  and  as  we 
shall  see  later,  he  had  at  least  one  stone-carver  in  his  employ 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  July,  1553. 

In  his  work  in  this,  the  first  portion  of  his  alterations 
(up  to  and  including  the  present  library),  Sharington 
shews  scarcely  any  distinctively  classical  features,  and  a 
much  more  pronounced  Gothic  element  than  in  his  sub- 
sequent work,  which  from  this  point  onwards  is  almost 
wholly  of  renaissance  character.  ^  One  might  be  tempted 
to  conclude  that  the  change  in  style  corresponds  with  the 


^Read  before  the  Institute,  2nd  April,  'See  Journal  of  British  Arcbiuologicat 

1913.  AssociatioHf  n.i.  zi,  pp.  195-201. 
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SIR    WILLIAM    SHARINGTON's    WORK.  \^*J 

break  in  the  work  which  must  have  been  caused  by  his 
arrest  in  January,  1549;  but  the  inference  would  be 
incorrect,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  work  at  Sudeley,  which 
belongs  entirely  to  the  developed  "  Sharingtonian  "  style, 
must  have  beeu  carried  out  before  1549. 

The  special  features  characterising  this  later  style, 
which  we  may  for  convenience  call  "  Sharingtonian,''  are 
the  following : 

(i)  A  peculiar  profile  of  gable-coping,  combined  with 
consoles  or  brackets,  at  the  base  of  the  gable,  and  with  a 
dentilled  blocking-course  under  the  eaves,  * 

(2)  Square-headed  doorways  with  sunk  chamfers  in  the 
jambs,  a  peculiar  variety  of  stop-chamfer,  and  a  classical 
entablature,  supported  by  consoles  at  either  side. 

(3)  A  characteristic  window  of  four  (in  one  instance 
three)  lights,  with  a  transom  at  mid-height,  and  consoles 
in  the  heads  of  the  upper  lights.  The  central  mullion  is 
wider  than  the  others,  and  its  intersection  with  the  transom 
is  marked  by  a  circle ;  there  are  half-circles  at  the  upper 
end  of  this  mullion  and  at  the  ends  of  the  transom,  and 
quarter-circles  in  the  upper  corners  of  the  window.  Below, 
internally,  is  a  shelf  supported  on  five  consoles,  alternately 
broad  and  narrow,  to  correspond  with  the  muUions  above. 
By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  Brakspear,  F.S.A.  I  am  enabled 
to  reproduce  here  a  measured  drawing  (fig.  i),  showing 
what  these  windows  must  have  been,  as  originally  set  up. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Sharing- 
ton's  work  at  Lacock,  though  no  absolutely  untouched 
example  of  the  recessed  four-light  transomed  window 
still  survives  there.  The  nearest  existing  representatives 
may  be  found  in  the  windows  inserted  by  Sharington 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  frater,  an  outside  view  of  which 
is  shewn  in  plate  i,  no.  l,  though  these,  being  high  above 
the  floor-level,  have  sills  deeply  splayed,  instead  of  the 
usual  shelf,  for  the  better  lighting  of  the  passage  below. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  precisely  similar  windows  are 
found  anywhere  else,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  be 
mentioned  later ;  the  nearest  approach  known  to  me  is 
at  Layer  Marney  in  Essex,  where  the  windows  have  consoles 
in  the  heads,  taking  the  form  of  dolphins  on  the  interior 
face. 

W^  know  that  Sir  William  Sharington  was  arrested  in 
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January,  1549,  for  complicity  in  the  treasonable  designs  ol 
Thomas  lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  lord  high  admiral, 
and  brother  of  the  protector  Somerset,^  In  the  statement 
which  he  then  made,  ^  he  alleges  that  he  had  laid  out  large 
sums  of  money  in  furtherance  of  the  building  schemes  of 
the. admiral  at  Sudeley  and  elsewhere.  In  particular,  he 
mentions  that  he  had  laid  forth  for  his  buildings  at  Brom- 
ham  ^1,500,  for  his  buildings  at  Sudeley  ^1,100.  At 
Bromham  the  lord  admiral  was  neighbour  to  Sharington 
at  Lacock,  but  there  is  nothing  now  extant  there  that  we 
can  connect  with  this  outlay,  though  it  is  evident  that  both 
at  Bromham  and  at  Sudeley  Sharington  had  acted  on  a 
very  considerable  scale  on  Seymour's  behalf.  Most  of  the 
existing  work  at  Sudeley  is  either  earlier  or  slightly  later 
than  the  period  1547- 1549,  ^^^  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned ;  but  in  the  conduit-house,  known  as  St.  Kenelm's 
Well,  and  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  castle,  we  have  a  very  interesting  and  characteristic 
assemblage  of  "  Sharingtonian  "  features,  as  may  be  seen 
in  plate  11,  no.  2,  reproduced  here  by  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  W.  Slatter  of  Cheltenham.  With  the  exception  of  the 
pedimented  niche  over  the  door  and  the  finials  to  the  gables, 
which  are  recent  alterations,  ^  every  detail  of  the  building 
may  be  exactly  paralleled  at  Lacock,  though  not  all  in  one 
place.  For  the  general  design  of  the  building,  Sharington's 
conduit-house  on  Bowden  Hill,  Lacock,  should  be  com- 
pared (plate  II,  no.  i),  but  it  should  be  noted  that  this  latter 
has  a  stone  roof  supported  on  transverse  arches,  whereas 
the  Sudeley  example  has  evidently  a  wooden  roof  covered 
with  tiles.  For  the  outline  of  gable,  its  coping,  the  consoles 
beneath  it,  and  the  dentilled  blocking-course  under  the  eaves, 
we  may  compare  the  photograph  of  a  projection  from  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  Lacock  stable-yard  illustrated  in 
plate  III.  The  plinth,  though  one  which  is  common  enough 
m  late  Perpendicular  work,  is  found  again  in  close  juxtaposi- 
tion to  classical  details  in  the  Bowden  Hill  conduit-house 
and  the  interior  of  the  same  stable-yard ;  the  doorway  of 
the  Sudeley  conduit-house  finds  its  precise  counterpart  in 

*  Sec  Wilts,  Arcb,  Mag,  xzvii,  159.  'An  older  view  appears  in  Dent's  JFineb^ 

'P.R.O.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  7oL  vi,       combe  and  Suddey^  p.   53,  shewing  these 

Edward  VI,  no.  13.  finials  as  balls,  but  this  was  almost  certainly 

not  the  oiigixial  desi^. 
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the  blocked  door  which  gave  access  to  the  cloister  leads 
at  Lacock  (plate  i,  no.  2),  and  the  small  windows  with 
consoles  in  the  heads  may  nearly  be  matched  at  Lacock  by 
the  upper  part  of  a  pair  of  single-light  windows,  unblocked 
in  1850,  in  the  south  wall  of  one  of  the  principal  bedrooms, 
and  by  the  small  windows  in  the  passage  leading  to  the 
muniment  room  in  the  tower. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  all  these  features  are 
of  the  developed  renaissance  type  of  Sharington's  work 
at  Lacock;  and  since  there  can  be  practically  no  doubt 
that  the  conduit-house  represents  part  of  the  building  on 
which  Sharington  had  laid  out  money  for  the  admiral, 
the  conclusion  follows  that  he  must  have  reached  this 
point  of  development  before  his  arrest  in  January,  1549  5 
and  he  seems  not  to  have  varied  subsequently  from  it. 

The  documentary  evidence  of  Sharington's  connexion 
with  Dudley  castle  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
him  on  25th  June,  1553,  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death, 
to  Sir  J.  Thynne,  of  Longleat.^  In  this  letter  he  excuses 
himself  for  not  sending  Thynne  one  of  his  workmen,  named 
Chapman;  he  would  willingly  do  so,  but  Chapman  had 
been  sent  for  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland  to  Dudley ; 
and  though  he  had  not  yet  started,  he  had  sent  on  his 
working  tools  in  the  waggons  that  had  left  with  the  chimney 
that  he  had  been  so  long  working  at.  Meanwhile  Sharing- 
ton proposes  to  send  a  measure  and  a  pattern  of  the  pedestal 
on  which  Thynne  intends  to  set  his  "  beast ''  (a  carved 
stone  animal,  of  which  two  may  be  seen  in  plate  in)  "  that 
may  be  both  agreeable  to  your  poynen  table  ^  and  to  the 
beast." 

This  shews  that  Sharington  had,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  at  least  one  skilful  carver,  and  perhaps  more,  whom 
he  occasionally  lent  to  his  friends  for  the  execution  of 
elaborate  chimneypieces,  and  such  stone  animals  as  those 
of  which  a  good  many  still  exist  at  Lacock. 

An  examination  of  the  remaining  buildings  at  Dudley 
castle  fails  to  reveal  any  chimneypiece  of  Bath  stone,  such 
as  Chapman  would  presumably  work  at  Lacock,  but  the 
existence  of  "  Sharingtonian  "  features  in  much  of  North- 


1  Published  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Talbot  in  the  *i.e.  gable-coping. 

fFiltt,  Arcb.  Mag.  vol.  xxvi,  p.  50. 
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umberland's  work  there  is  unmistakable,  although  the 
decayed  condition  of  the  stonework  makes  it  difficult  to  see  in 
some  cases,  and  in  others  it  is  obscured  by  recent  repairs. 
Mr.  Brakspear  and  I  spent  a  day  at  Dudley  castle  during 
the  summer  of  191 2 ;  and  an  examination  of  the  existing 
remains   of   the   domestic   buildings   makes   it   practically 


FIG.  2,      LACOCK  ABBEY.      PILLAR   IN- COURTYARD. 


certain  that  Sharington  must  have  remodelled,  or  built 
anew,  the  whole  of  the  range  northwards  from  the  chapel 
and  great  chamber  adjoining.  This  would  comprise, 
(l)  the  hall  with  its  appurtenant  buildings,  (2)  the  kitchens 
with  bedrooms  over,  (3)  a  further  block  of  service  buildings, 
(4)    the    northern    gate    or    postern.     Northumberland's 
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attainder  in  1553,  following  shortly  on  the  death  of  Shar- 
ington  in  July  of  that  year,  probably  arrested  the  work 
before  completion,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  chimney- 
piece  mentioned  above  was  ever  actually  set  up. 

There  appear  to  be  "  Sharingtonian "  doorways  at 
each  end  of  the  open  colonnade  which  connected  the  two 
wings  of  Northumberland's  great  hall  on  the  first  floor 
level  (plate  iv).  The  stonework  is  badly  decayed,  but 
the  general  resemblance  between  these  doorways  and  that 
shewn  in  plate  i,  no.  2,  is  too  marked  to  be  accidental.  The 
way,  too,  in  which  the  attached  column  is  combined  with 
the  stonework  of  the  adjoining  window  is  strongly  reminis- 
cent of  Sharington's  treatment  of  a  similar  column  (the  only 
one  remaining)  in  the  courtyard  at  Lacock  (fig.  2).  This 
column  supported  the  beginning  of  a  timber-built  gallery 
or  bridge  which  gave  access  to  some  buildings,  now  destroyed, 
in  the  courtyard. 

FIG.    3.      SIGNATURE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM   SHARINGTON. 


The  upper-story  windows  at  Dudley,  so  far  as  one 
could  judge  from  the  ground-floor  level  on  the  inside, 
appear  to  be  of  "  Sharingtonian ''  pattern,  including  the 
shelf  with  consoles  beneath  (plate  v)  :  if  the  original  heads 
of  these  windows  were  still  preserved,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
we  should  be  able  to  trace  there  also  remains  at  least  of  the 
consoles,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  all 
the  features  which  I  have  called  Sharingtonian ;  since  in 
the  small  partially-blocked  windows  flanking  the  colonnade, 
and  in  those  on  the  ground-floor  immediately  beneath  them, 
these  consoles  are  still  to  be  detected,  although  in  a  greatly 
decayed  condition  (plate  vi).  There  is,  however,  no  trace, 
either  within  or  without  the  castle,  of  the  circles  which 
ornament  the  windows  at  Lacock,  nor  is  there  any  instance 
of  this  decoration  elsewhere  in  England,  so  far  as  I  know.  ^ 


'  Similar  circlet  occur  in  the  early  renaissance  work  at  the  chilteau  of  Blois. 
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The  stone  in  which  the  ornamental  details  at  Dudley 
are  executed  is  unfortunately  of  a  very  perishable  nature, 
and  ill  adapted  to  resist  the  corroding  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  manufacturing  district,  such  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood has  now  become ;  but  despite  this  unfavourable 
condition,  we  can  recognise  the  same  delicate  skill  and 
mastery  of  proportion  as  can  be  seen  so  clearly  at  Lacock 
and  Sudeley ;  and  the  conclusion  is  practically  inevitable 
that  the  same  hand  was  responsible  for  the  design  of  the 
work  in  all  three  places.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  was 
the  hand  of  Sharington  himself;  we  have  seen  above 
that  he  was  able  to  supply  "  patterns  "  of  architectural 
details  to  his  friends,  and  his  signature  (fig.  3)  shews  him 
to  have  been  thoroughly  Italianate  in  that  respect  at 
least  ^;  but  it  will  be  a  safer  conjecture  to  attribute  the 
work  to  some  one  employed  by  him,  whether  the  Chapman 
mentioned  above,  or  some  unknown  master-mason,  Italian, 
Frenchman,  Dutchman,  or,  more  probably.  Englishman, 
trained  in  the  best  methods  of  the  early  renaissance  in 
England. 


^  The  lignature  is  taken  from  the  state-      voL  vi,  Edward  VI,  no.  13).    Eadi  page  of 
ment  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this       the  statement  is  signed  by  Sharington. 
article    (P.R.O.    State    Papers,    Domestic, 
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DEGRADATION  AND   REDUCTION   FROM    KNIGHTHOOD. 
By  THE  VISCOUNT  DILLON,  M.A.  D.C.L.   F.S.A. 

Sir  William  Segar,  the  herald,  in  his  Honor  Military 
and  Civily^  gives  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  degradation 
of  a  knight.  -  This  was  probably  copied  from  some  earlier 
work  on  chivalry,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  in  history 
an  actual  account  of  such  a  painful  ceremony.  In  one 
of  Jost  Ammon's  woodcuts  illustrating  the  Levee  de  Toumoi, 
published  at  Frankfort  in  1566,  and  reproduced  by  the 
late  Mr.  James,  F.S.A.  is  a  representation  of  this  ceremony.^ 
In  Jost  Ammon's  woodcut  it  forms  a  small  part  of  the 
large  plate. 

Monluc  tells  us  how  in  1523  an  old  captain  Frauget 
was  degraded  at  Lyons  for  having  surrendered  the  fortress 
of  Fontarabia.  It  appears  that  Don  Pedro  of  Navarre, 
son  of  the  marshal  of  Navarre,  having  been  banished  his 
country  for  espousing  the  cause  of  Henry,  grandfather  of 
Henry  IV  of  France,  was  placed  in  this  town  with  400  men 
banished  like  himself.  The  place  was  apparently  impreg- 
nable, though  two  breaches  had  been  made  in  its  walls, 
but  at  the  solicitation  of  the  constable  of  Navarre,  Don 
Pedro  his  nephew  surrendered  it,  and  the  blame  fell  on 
the  old  captain  Frauget.  By  the  surrender  of  Fontarabia 
the  French  lost  an  important  foothold  in  Spain,  which 
by  its  defence  for  a  whole  year  had  at  an  earlier  date 
covered  its  defender,  the  sieur  de  Lude,  with  great  glory. 

The  subsequent  degradation  of  captain  Frauget  was 
conducted  in  this  manner.  First,  in  the  presence  of 
several  knights  a  herald  of  arms  recounted  the  circumstances 
of  his  crime,  and  accused  him  of  cowardice  :  his  judges 
then  condemned  him  to  be  turned  out  of  the  nobility 
and  to  be  declared  roturier^  or  of  no  position.  Two 
scaffolds  were  erected,  on  one  of  which  stood  the  knights, 

^Bk.  2,  ch.  4.  serially  in  jBr»/.  Arch,  Assoc,  Journ,  1855, 

'  Jamn,  Book  of  the  Spur,  which  appeared      and  following  yean. 
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squires  and  heralds  in  their  tabards  of  arms ;  on  the  other 
stood  the  wretched  Frauget  in  full  armour,  with  his 
shield  emblazoned  with  his  coat  of  arms  placed  upside  down 
on  a  post  in  front  of  him.  Beside  him  twelve  priests 
chanted  the  service  for  the  dead,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
psalm  the  priests  paused  while  the  heralds  stripped  off 
some  portion  of  his  armour,  the  heralds  at  the  same  time 
crying  out, "  this  is  the  surcoat  of  the  traitorous  and  disloyal 
Frauget,"  and  so  on.  His  shield  was  then  broken  into 
three  pieces  with  a  hammer. 

When  the  funeral  service  ended  the  heralds  again 
proclaimed  the  sentence,  and  the  priests  sang  over  his  head 
psalm  cix,  Deus  laudem  meam  ne  tacueris.  We  know 
the  curses  and  denunciations  contained  in  this  psalm. 
Frauget  was  then  brought  down  from  the  scaffold,  bound 
with  a  cord  under  his  arms,  and  carried  to  the  church 
on  a  bier  covered  with  a  hide  and  a  pall..  His 
judges  accompanied  him  in  hoods  and  other  mourning 
garments,  and  then  pronounced  him  as  roturiety  ignoble 
and  incapable,  him  and  his  posterity,  of  bearing  arms, 
under  pain  of  being  flogged  with  rods  as  a  rogue  and 
infamous  man.  In  consideration  of  his  age  his  life  was 
spared. 

Favyne  notes  that  in  earlier  times  a  degraded  knight 
had  to  carry  a  dog  on  his  shoulders  round  the  scene  of  his 
offence. 

Painful  as  the  degradation  of  a  knight  must  have 
been  to  all  concerned,  however  well  deserved  the  punish- 
ment, the  reduction  to  ordinary  rank  and  position,  for  no 
faiJt  of  their  own,  of  knights  created  by  the  representative 
of  the  sovereign  must  have  been  a  sore  experience,  and 
this  fate  overtook  some  thirty-eight  gentlemen  toward 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  earl  of  Essex, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  pretty  free  in  his  bestowal 
of  knighthoods,  and  the  cheapening  of  the  dignity  gave 
rise  to  the  well-known  verse  referring  to  his  action  in 
regard  to  the  expedition  to  Cales  or  Cadiz. 

A  knight  of  dies,  a  squire  of  Wales, 
And  a  laird  of  the  north  countrie, 

A  yeoman  of  Kent  with  his  yearly  rent 
Would  buy  them  out  all  three. 
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Elizabeth  seems  to  have  taken  no  action  in  the  matter 
of  the  Cadiz  knights,  but  that  expedition  was  in  a  way 
successful.  Far  different  was  the  Irish  campaign  of  the 
earl,  and  the  royal  patience  seems  to  have  been  exhausted, 
as  we  find  in  the  State  Papers  for  Ireland,  ccv,  241,  where 
a  list  is  given  of  the  unfortunate  objects  of  Essex's 
approval.  Their  names,  thirty-eight  in  number,  are  as 
follows^  : 


Alenck,  Francis 
Baynham,  Edward 
Bonsherd,  William 
Brocket,  John 
Broke,  Robert 
Blunt,  Edward 
Carie,  Henry 
Chamberlain,  John 
Clovel,  William 
G)rnwallis,  William 
Coultray,  Fowlke 
Crofts,  John 
Digby,  Robert 


Draycott,  John 
FoUyet,  Henry 
Foulkes,  Henry 
Goodere,  Henry 
Heydon,  John 
Leyster,  John 
Loftus,  Richard 
Loftus,  Thomas 
Lovelace,  Richard 
Manners,  Charles 
Michelbourne,  Edward 
Morgan,  Edward 
Moore,  Garret 


Morrison,  Richard 
Osborne,  Robert 
Peetoe,  Jonathan 
Foley,  John 
Ratcliff,  John 
Reade,  Edward 
Sandes,  John 
Talbot,  John 
Wallop,  Henry 
Weston,  Symon 
Wilmot,  Charles 
Yaxley,  Robert 


We  know  that  Elizabeth's  successor  on  the  throne  did 
in  some  cases  reverse  the  action  of  his  predecessor,  as  in 
that  of  captain  Thomas  Lee,  executed  for  his  share  in  the 
rising  of  Essex,  not  that  he  could  restore  the  gallant  soldier 
to  life,  but  he  did  restore  to  captain  Lee's  son  the  property 
which  his  father  had  forfeited  by  his  shameful  death.  We 
cannot,  however,  find  that  James,  given  as  he  was  to 
knighting  and  baroneting,  ever  restored  the  disallowed 
knights  to  the  dignity  of  which  the  angry  queen  had 
deprived  them.  And  it  seems  hard,  for  no  doubt  most 
or  many  of  them  had  done  good  service  in  the  disastrous 
campaign  which  Essex  left  unfinished  in  Ireland.  Not 
even  a  baronetcy,  which  would  have  at  least  added  to 
the  thrifty  king's  purse,  was  given  to  these  reduced 
knights. 

The  list  may  be  of  interest  to  some,  as  the  late  Mr. 
Metcalfe  in  his  Book  of  Knights^  omitted  many  of  them, 


^  For  convenience  the  names  are  arranged  '  London  (18S5). 
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and  none  are  to  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  State  Papers 
for  1 599-1600.  Sir  John  Harrington's  list,  which  is  from 
a  journal  kept  in  Ireland,  and  appears  in  the  calendar  of 
Irish  State  Papers,  1600,  p.  105,  also  omits  many  of  the 
above  list. 
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nmENTH-CENTURY  FIGURE  OF  ST.  HUBERT  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
^  L^  DR.  PHILIP  NELSON,  F.S.A, 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL   INSTITUTE. 

Wednesday,  2nd  April,  191 3. 

Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Litt.D.  D.C.L.  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Clark-Maxwell,  M.A.  F.S.A.  read  a  paper  on  Sir  William 
Sharington's  work  at  Lacock  abbey  and  Sudeley  and  Dudley  castles,  with 
lantern  illustrations. 

Mr.  Harold  Brakspear,  F.S.A.  then  read  a  paper  on  Dudley  castle, 
exhibiting  a  coloured  plan  and  many  lantern-slides. 

Mr.  Clark-Maxwell's  paper  is  printed  in  the  Journal  at  page  175,  and 
Mr.  Brakspear's  paper  will  be  printed  in  a  future  issue. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr.  Lynam,  the  Chairman,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks,  remarked  on  the  early  date  of  the  renaissance  architecture 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Clark-Maxwell.  Owing  to  their  rare  occurrence,  buildings 
of  this  date,  in  his  opinion,  deserved  special  attention.  The  plan  of  the 
living-rooms  at  Dudley  was  similar  to  those  at  Ludlow  castle,  although  the 
date  of  the  latter  was  150  years  earlier. 


Wednesday,  7th  May,  191 3. 

Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  President, 
in   the  Chair. 

Dr.  Philip  Nelson,  M.D.  F.S.A.  read  papers  on  some  alabaster  panels 
at  Lydiate,  Lancashire,  depicting  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  and 
on  some  mediaeval  painted  glass,  both  illustrated  by  lantern-slides. 

The  former  paper  is  printed  in  the  Journal  at  page  133. 

Dr.  Nelson  also  threw  on  the  screen  a  photograph  of  a  wooden  figure 
of  St.  Hubert,  which  is  in  his  possession  (plate  l). 

The  figure,  which  is  apparently  of  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth 
•century,  measures  3  feet  if  inches,  and  still  retains  to  a  considerable  extent 
its  original  polychrome  decoration.  The  saint  is  represented  as  an  elderly 
man  with  sunken  cheeks  and  crows'-feet  round  his  eyes,  and  the  figure 
no  doubt  gives  an  excellent  portrait  of  a  traditional  character.  He  wears 
a  crocketed  mitre,  richly  ornamented  with  jewelled  work,  and  is  habited 
in  an  amice,  white  alb,  and  green  dalmatic  with  white  apparek,  over  which 
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he  wears  a  red  cope,  clasped  across  the  chest  by  an  elaborate  quatrefoil 
morse.  His  right  hand  is  restored,  but  at  the  wrist  is  a  tassel,  apparently 
that  of  his  glove.  Upon  his  left  forearm  rests  a  book,  on  which  is  Ijdng 
a  white  stag,  bearing  between  its  antlers  the  remains  of  a  crucifix.  This 
emblem  refers  to  the  well-known  legend  of  the  white  stag  which  the  saint 
was  about  to  shoot,  when  he  observed  between  its  antlers  the  figure  of  our 
Lord  crucified.  The  figure  is  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation  and 
possesses  considerable  charm  of  execution.  There  is  at  Munich  a  picture 
of  St.  Hubert,  of  about  1380,  very  similar  in  treatment,  the  work  of  Wilhelm 
von  Koln. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Fryer,  M.A.  Ph.D.  F.S.A.  then  read  papers  on  some  fonts 
by  Nicholas  Stone  and  some  additional  notes  on  fonts  sculptured  with 
representations  of  the  seven  Sacraments,  illustrated  by  lantern-slides. 

Both  papers  appear  in  the  Journal  at  pages  137  and  141  respectively. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  there  spoke  Sir  Martin  Conway,  Mr. 
Benton,  Mr.  G.  C.  Druce  and  the  Chairman,  after  which  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  both  speakers. 


Wednesday,  4th  June,  191 3. 
Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  Presidenty  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Harold  Brakspear  read  a  paper  on  the  excavation  of  Bardney  abbey, 
Lincolnshire,  exhibiting  plans  and  lantern-slides.  The  Rev,  C.  E.  Laing, 
vicar  of  Bardney,  exhibited  some  minor  objects  found  on  the  site,  including 
the  obverse  of  the  abbey  seal,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  paper  vnll  in  due  course  be  printed  in  the  Journal, 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson  stated  that 
the  visitations  of  bishop  Alnwick  contained  detailed  references  to  the 
discipline  of  the  abbey,  and  mentioned  the  bleeding-house  at  Southrey, 
of  which  some  indications  existed.  Most  monasteries  used  one  of  their 
granges  for  this  purpose,  and  there  were  considerable  remains  of  the  bleeding- 
house  of  Spalding  priory  at  Wykeham  where  there  were  ruins  of  its  large 
chapel. 

Mr.  Hope  drew  attention  to  the  remarkable  section  of  the  plinths  to 
the  piers  of  the  quire,  resembling  those  at  Durham.  He  thought  the  most 
interesting  feature  in  the  abbey  was  the  stone  table-pillars  of  the  frater. 
Traces  of  similar  pillars  had  been  found  at  Jervaulx  and  Fountains. 

Mr.  Laing  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  mediaeval  abbey  lay  on  the 
site  of  the  Saxon  church,  and  hoped  that  traces  of  the  latter  might  be  found. 
He  also  said  it  was  on  record  that  Durham  masons  came  to  help  Remigius 
in  his  work  at  Lincoln,  and  this  fact  might  perhaps  explain  the  similarity 
of  the  work  at  Durham  and  Bardney. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  Rev.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  Mr.  Brakspear 
stated  that  the  nave  had  been  vaulted,  and  that  keystones  of  the  nave  vaulting 
had  been  found  during  the  excavation. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brakspear  and 
Mr.  Laing,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
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SPRING  MEETING  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8th  and  9th  April,  191 3. 

On  8th  and  9th  April  a  two-days'  meeting  was  held  at  Windsor  Castle. 
A  train  left  Paddington  station  each  day  at  10  a.m.  reaching  Windsor  at  10.34. 

The  proceedings  opened  in  the  guildhall,  a  characteristic  building  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  Mayor  of  Windsor,  who  took  the  chair,  extended  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  Institute  on  behalf  of  the  burghers  of  Windsor. 

Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  President,  expressed  his  pleasure  in  seeing  so- 
many  members  gathered  together  to  inspect  a  monument  which  possessed 
a  greater  historic  interest  than  any  other  in  our  country,  except  perhaps 
the  Tower  of  London.  They  could  not  meet  here  without  expressing 
their  thanks  and  acknowledgments  to  His  Majesty,  who  had  taken  a  personal 
interest  in  this  visit,  and  had  expressed  the  wish  that  they  might  have 
access  to  every  part  of  the  buildings  which  was  in  the  least  interesting  ;  and 
also  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  had  been  particularly  courteous  in  all 
the  arrangements  that  had  been  made.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  this 
society  that  they  had  been  allowed  such  special  privileges. 

Mr.  Hope  then  gave  an  address  on  the  origin,  growth,. 
OF^THF^  and  architectural  history  of  the  castle.     In  the  first  place, 

CASTLE.  ^^  explained  that   the  large  size  of  the  castle  made  it 

expedient  to  extend  the  meeting  over  two  days  instead 
of  compressing  it  into  one.  No  other  castle  in  Europe  that  he  knew  of 
covered  so  much  ground ;  the  area  within  the  walls  amounted  to  thirteen 
acres,  more  than  three  times  the  average  size  of  Norman  castles.  It  had 
come  into  existence  at  the  Conquest,  being  one  of  the  great  series  of  fortresses 
thrown  up  all  over  the  country  to  secure  the  Norman  dominion.  Its  geo- 
graphical position  was  at  first  sight  puzzling,  for  there  were  many  points 
nearer  London,  such  as  Richmond,  which  would  have  provided  equally 
suitable  sites  for  such  a  castle.  The  real  reason  was  possibly  its  close 
proximity  to  the  enormous  forest  in  which  the  king  hunted,  which  still 
exists,  and  is  used  every  autumn  by  the  king  for  the  same  purpose. 
Apparently  Windsor  castle  formed  one  of  a  ring  of  fortresses  in  the  vicinity 
of  London,  built  to  keep  the  citizens  in  order.  There  were  two  in  London 
itself,  the  Tower  and  Castle  Baynard ;  and  others  stood  at  Guildford, 
Windsor,  Berkhampstead,  Ongar,  perhaps  Hertford,  Suen's  castle  at  Rayleigh 
in  Essex,  Rochester,  and  Reigate. 

This  castle  of  Windsor  is  situated  on  a  steep  cliff  over- 
PLAN  looking  the  Thames,  one  hundred  feet  above  the  river, 

and  belongs  to  the  first  class  of  Norman  castles,  possessing 
as  it  does  a  great  central  mount  and  two  large  baileys.  Castles  of  this  type 
are  comparatively  few,  the  only  ones  at  all  relative  in  size  and  construction 
being  those  of  Arundel,  Rockingham,  and  Carisbrooke, 

Turning  to  the  programme,  Mr.  Hope  pointed  out  that  Hollar's  drawing 
represented  the  castle  before  a  great  many  of  the  original  arrangements 
had  been  swept  away.  In  the  middle  was  the  Round  tower  with  its  ditch. 
The  upper  bailey  was  also  surrounded  by  a  ditch  beginning  at  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  and  continuing  round  the  south  side  of  the  middle 
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ward  and  along  the  side  of  the  lower  ward,  following  the  line  of  the  wall 
and  turning  down  the  hill  towards  the  river.  Along  the  north  side  is  a 
high  cliff,  too  steep  to  have  any  need  for  earthworks.  The  mount  was 
originally  defended  by  a  timber  palisade,  now  replaced  by  a  ring  wall  entirely 
of  masonry,  with  buildings  within.  There  must  have  been  a  strong  gate- 
house from  the  first,  and  a  great  hall,  because  we  hear  of  the  kitchen.  In 
the  year  11 31  Henry  I  is  said  to  have  kept  the  feast  of  Pentecost  in  "  the 
new  Windsor  which  he  had  built,"  and  he  was  perhaps  the  first  builder 
of  the  royal  lodging  in  the  upper  bailey.  In  Henry  IPs  reign  the  work 
of  replacing  the  wooden  defences  by  masonry  .was  begun,  including  the 
Round  tower.  The  castle  wall  was  built  between  the  years  11 69  and  1 178, 
a  period  of  which  there  is  much  work  remaining,  including  the  wall  and 
towers  on  the  east  front,  a  piece  of  wall  and  towers  on  the  south  front, 
the  lower  part  of  the  Round  tower,  and  north  of  it  a  strip  of  wall  of  Norman 
masonry.  The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  lower  ward  were  also  in  part 
fortified  by  walls  of  that  time. 

Richard  I  and  John  did  nothing  of  account  beyond  minor  repairs,  but 
in  John's  reign  there  occurred  an  event  of  some  importance  from  several 
points  of  view.  This  was  the  siege  of  Windsor  by  the  rebellious  barons ; 
it  continued  for  three  months,  but  the  castle  held  out,  and  the  siege  was 
eventually  raised.  The  accounts  of  the  damage  done  by  the  besiegers  are 
very  brief,  but  there  are  charges  for  the  rebuilding  of  a  wall  then  destroyed, 
and  various  minor  repairs,  which  were  not  carried  out  until  well  within 
the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  plan  of  this  castle  is  the  apparent 
HENRY  III.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  mount  is  within,  instead  of  partly  outside  the 
walls,  as  it  is  in  most  other  castles,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  originally  it  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  This  part  of  the 
castle  was  the  most  exposed  to  attack  in  the  siege  of  1216,  and  amongst 
other  repairs  afterwards  effected  in  these  defences,  two  Norman  towers 
seem  to  have  been  taken  down  and  two  stronger  towers  built  upon  their 
site,  with  a  new  connecting  wall  enclosing  the  whole  of  the  middle  bailey 
to  ensure  freedom  from  a  similar  attack  during  any  subsequent  siege. 

Another  important  work  of  the  time  of  Henry  III  was  the  completion 
of  the  walling-in  of  the  castle  with  masonry.  Down  to  that  time  the  west 
end  of  the  lower  bailey  was  apparently  defended  only  by  palisades.  The 
present  line  of  Henry  Ill's  defences  is  not  quite  on  the  line  of  those  that 
preceded  them,  because  the  three  towers^  which  form  the  western  limit 
are  not  built  on  the  ground,  but  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  which  went 
round  the  earthworks.  Having  thus  completed  the  enclosing  of  the  castle 
with  masonry  and  towers,  the  king  next  devoted  his  attention  to  the  interior. 

In  the  lower  bailey  there  were  extensive  repairs,  and  the  great  hall  was 
reconstructed.  East  of  the  great  hall,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Canons'  cloister,  the  king  ordered  to  be  built,  in  1240,  a  lodging  for  himself 
and  another  for  his  queen,  together  with  a  chapel,  and  between  the  chapel 
and  the  lodging  "  a  convenient  grass-plat."  Parts  of  this  chapel  and  lodging 
are  still  to  be  seen,  also  the  site  of  the  grass-plat.  The  later  work  of 
Henry  Ill's  time  was  very  considerable,  and  included  many  additions  to  the 

*  These  can  be  positively  dated  to  the  yean  1227-1230. 
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royal  lodging  in  the  upper  ward.  These  buildings  were  all  of  half-timber 
construction,  and  were  consequently  replaced  by  others  at  a  later  period, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  their  arrangement. 

With  regard  to  Edward  I  and  Edward  II  there  is  nothing  of  importance 
to  be  said.  The  castle  required  only  such  repairs  as  would  be  necessary 
to  so  enormous  a  place.  During  these  two  reigns  there  are  curious  references 
to  a  feature  of  the  castle  of  which  people  know  very  little ;  Edward  II 
had  troubles  with  the  barons,  in  consequence  of  which  he  found  the  bovaCy 
or  subterranean  passages  of  the  castle  useful.  From  the  references  to  these 
"  bowes  "  their  position  and  direction  can  be  traced.  Three  of  them 
can  be  seen  still,  but  only  under  circumstances  of  difficulty.  One  may  be 
entered  from  the  east  terrace,  and  there  is  another  and  much  more 
perfect  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  upper  ward.  These  two  are  work 
of  Henry  IPs  time.  The  third  is  in  the  thickness  of  the  west  wall  of  the 
castle,  and  belongs  like  it  to  the  time  of  Henry  III. 

Edward  III  did  more  than  anybody  except  George  IV 
EDWARD  III  ^°  ^^^^^  ^^^  external  appearance  of  the  castle.  The  first 
important  event  of  his  reign  in  connexion  with  Windsor 
was  the  inauguration,  in  1344,  of  a  great  feast,  called  the  Round  Table, 
in  which  the  tables  were  arranged  in  a  ring,  so  that  all  the  people  present 
were  on  equal  terms. '  All  kinds  of  people  came  to  it,  including  certain 
citizens  of  London,  accompanied  by  their  wives.  In  a  chronicle  of  the  period 
there  is  a  minute  description  of  the  simple  games  that  were  played,  and  the 
success  of  this  gathering  was  so  great  that  the  king  decided  to  hold  a  similar 
one  annually  at  Windsor,  and  for  this  purpose  ordered  to  be  built  a  house 
called  "The  Round  table."  This  was  begun  in  the  year  1344,  but  after 
some  months,  from  political  reasons,  the  king  gave  up  his  intention.  Thomas 
Walsingham  gives  some  account  of  it.^  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  round  table  was  set  up  within  the  Round  tower,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  clear  from  the  accounts  in  the  Public  Record  Office  that  the 
Round  tower  was  not  altered,  and  that  the  Round  table  was  an  entirely 
new  building,  apparently  in  the  courtyard  of  the  inner  bailey. 

The  king  was  abroad  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  in  France,  but  on 
his  return  in  1348  he  founded  the  order  of  the  Garter,  a  very  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  castle,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  buildings 
erected  in  connexion  with  it.  There  was  no  immediate  result  from  its 
foundation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  following  year,  1349,  was  that  of 
the  plague  which  carried  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  England. 
The  order  consisted  at  first  of  twenty-four  knights  and  twenty-four  canons, 
and  accommodation  for  them  had  to  be  found  somewhere  in  the  castle. 
The  king  was  now  living  entirely  in  the  upper  bailey,  thrbugh  the  burning 
of  the  old  lodging  in  the  lower  ward,  and  the  necessary  space  was  provided 
on  the  site  of  this.  The  chapel  of  Henry  III  was  refitted,  and  new  stalls 
for  the  knights  and  canons  of  the  order  erected  in  it.  On  the  north  a  vestry 
and  a  chapter-house  for  the  order  were  built,  and  over  them  a  lodging  for 
the  warden,  while  on  the  site  of  the  royal  lodgings  were  erected  chambers, 
which  are  still  in  existence,  for  the  canons  of  the  order  and  their  vicars. 
The  cloister  upon  the  grass-plat  was  reconstructed,  and  on  the  western 

*  UitU  Anglicana,  cd.  Riley  (Rolls  §er.)  i,  263. 
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side  an  extremely  beautiful  porch  to  all  these  buildings  was  put  up,  which 
also  still  remains.  This  great  group  of  works  of  Edward  III  was  all  built 
in  1 35 1  and  onwards. 

Having  completed  these  arrangements  for  the  new  order,  the  king 
began  the  reconstruction  for  himself  and  his  queen  of  the  royal  lodging  in 
the  upper  ward,  and  while  this  was  in  progress  during  the  years  1355-1368 
the  Round  tower  was  refitted  inside  with  a  two-storied  building,  for  their 
accommodation.  The  paymaster  was  the  famous  William  of  Wykeham, 
one  of  a  series  of  such  officials,  of  which  the  others  were  all  canons  of  Windsor, 
and  the  duties  attaching  to  the  post  were  simply  those  of  looking  after  the 
building  operations.  Among  minor  works  of  this  time,  a  lodging  was  built 
for  the  clerks  of  the  chapel,  on  the  south  side  of  the  lower  ward.  This  was 
in  the  first  instance  a  wooden  structure  erected  in  1337,  but  was  rebuilt 
in  masonry  in  1360,  and  is  still  existing  as  part  of  the  military  knights' 
lodging.  The  Norman  tower  on  the  north-west  of  the  middle  ward,  in 
which  William  of  Wykeham  perhaps  lodged,  was  also  largely  reconstructed. 
During  Richard  IPs  reign  nothing  was  done  except 
i^r^  some  repairs  to  the  chapel  of  the  order  of  the  Garter, 

which  had  become  unfit  for  service.  Its  place  was  at  this 
time  supplied  by  the  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  great  hall  in  the  lower  bailey. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  Henry  V,  and  Henry  VI  little  was  done  of 
any  importance,  except  that  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V  a  lodging  was 
built  in  the  western  part  of  the  lower  ward  for  the  vicars  and  clerks.  Some 
of  these  lodgings  and  the  hall  belonging  to  them  still  remain. 

Edward  IV,  in  an  attempt  at  the  suppression  of  Eton,  disendowed  the 
college  built  by  Henry  VI  and  gave  its  possessions  to  the  college  of  Windsor, 
and  even  caused  the  bells  to  be  removed  from  the  chapel  and  taken  to  the 
castle.  He  also  built  the  new  chapel  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  in  emulation, 
perhaps,  of  his  father's  church  at  Fotheringhay,  and,  to  the  west  of  it,  a 
curious  cloister  of  wooden  houses  for  the  vicars. 

Henry  VII  who  succeeded  did  very  little.  In  the  upper  ward  he  built 
a  block  of  rooms,  part  of  which  remains. 

Henry  VIII  rebuilt  the  present  great  gate,  and  refurnished  the  rooms 
in  the  royal  lodging  for  first  one  wife  and  then  another.  The  bills  and 
accounts  for  these  works  have  been  preserved,  and  from  them  we  know  much 
of  the  topography  of  the  castle  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  his  reign 
there  was  built  also  an  interesting  structure,  pulled  down  in  1859.  '^^^^ 
was  a  hall  for  the  quire-boys  and  chantry-priests  to  dine  in,  known  as 
Denton's  New  Commons,  after  master  James  Denton,  one  of  the  canons, 
who  defrayed  the  entire  cost.  A  number  of  photographs  of  this  building 
still  exist. 

Elizabeth  added  an  interesting  gallery  to  the  royal  apartments,  and 
ako  made  a  new  terrace  on  the  north  side  of  the  castle  in  place  of  that  called 
■**  the  new  wharf,"  built  by  Henry  VIII  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

The  last  important  thing  that  was  done  nearer  our  own  times  was  the 
reconstruction  of  the  royal  apartments  by  Charles  II.  His  architect,  Hugh 
May,  destroyed  for  these  works  many  interesting  buildings,  which  are 
now  only  to  be  traced  by  the  piecing  together  of  documentary  references. 

Lasiily,  there  are  the  very  extensive  works  which  brought  the  castle  into 
its  present  state  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.     There  is  no  question  but  that 
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they  have  made  the  castle  a  habitable  dwelling-place,  and  added  enormously 
to  its  picturesque  appearance  from  the  outside. 

At  the  close  of  this  address  the  President  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Hope,  and  also  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  for  their  kindness  in  per- 
mitting the  use  of  the  guildhall  and  for  receiving  the  Institute  so  cordially. 

The  members  then  walked  to  the  castle,  at  the  western 
mm  nmr-Q^  ^^^  °^  which  there  is  a  section  of  the  walling,  built  during 
LOWER  WARD  ^^^  years  1227-12  30,  which  is  more  or  less  intact,  but  the 
WEST  SIDE.  '  three  towers  have  been  recased.  The  Curfew  or  Clewer 
tower  has  been  much  injured  in  appearance,  having  had 
the  parapet  raised,  and  a  steep  roof  in  imitation  of  a  French  chiiteau  placed 
on  the  top. 

Entering  the  lower  ward  by  Henry  VHI's  gatehouse  the  members  began 
a  perambulation  of  the  castle  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hope. 

They  proceeded  first  through  the  Horseshoe  cloister  to  the  Clewer 
tower,  which  was  built  in  the  castle  ditch  in  122  3-1 22 7,  on  ground  belonging 
to  the  manor  of  Clewer.  It  was  not  intended  merely  for  defence,  but  for 
residential  purposes,  as  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  the  hooded  chimneys. 
The  doorway  and  windows  in  the  basement,  which  is  vaulted,  are  original. 
In  1478  the  bells  of  St.  George's  chapel  were  transferred  to  this  tower,  and 
the  great  wooden  bell-cage  is  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  carried  right  up  through 
the  roof,  and  was  covered  with  lead  plates  and  finished  off  with  a  dome. 
All  the  lead  was  stripped  off  in  1 863-1 864,  when  the  present  roof  was  built 
over  it,  but  except  for  this  it  was  left  very  much  as  before. 

The  Horseshoe  cloister  is  the  range  of  chambers  and  rooms  built  by 
Edward  IV  for  the  accommodation  of  the  vicars.  It  was  restored  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  but  here  and  there  may  be  seen  some  of  the  original  timbers. 
It  is  called  by  its  present  name  on  account  of  its  shape,  but  in  the  time  of 
James  I  it  was  known  as  the  Kewe.  There  are  two  curious  little  houses, 
built  under  the  west  front  of  the  chapel,  contemporary  but  differing  slightly 
in  plan.  The  reason  of  their  existence  is  perfectly  plain.  The  chapel  is 
built  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  which  at  the  end  increases  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  advisable  to  raise  the  chapel  upon  another  building.  These 
houses  are  of  early  sixteenth-century  work,  since  this  end  of  the  chapel 
was  not  built  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

The  party  then  moved  to  the  library  of  the  dean  and  canons,  which 
is,  in  the  main,  the  hall  provided  for  the  vicars  and  clerks  by  Henry  V  in 
141 6.  The  outer  walls  are  original,  but  the  south  end  is  practically  the 
work  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  What  the  arrangement  of  the  hall  was  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  now,  because  the  old  south  end  was  pulled  down  by  Edward  IV. 
The  doorway  is  a  new  one.  There  is  a  chimney  in  each  end,  that  to  the  south 
having  been  brought,  through  the  intervention  of  the  chapter-clerk,  from 
Denton's  New  Commons,  when  it  was  pulled  down  in  1859.  ^^^  ^^ 
contains  one  object  of  extreme  interest,  a  fragment  of  a  fine  Purbeck  marble 
font  made  for  Henry  Ill's  chapel  of  1240,  in  which  Edward  III  and  probably 
Henry  VI  were  baptised. 

Standing  on  the   north   side   of   St.  George's   chapel, 
NOOTH  SIDE  '  ^^*  Hope  pointed  out  two  of  the  very  remarkable  consecra- 
tion crosses,  composed  of  the  rayed  rose  badge  of  Edward  IV, 
one  with  the  crown  and  the  other  without  it,  and  surcharged  with  a  crucifix. 
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It  was  intended  to  put  twelve  about  the  chapel,  but  only  five  exist,  the 
work  not  having  been  completed  in  Edward's  time,  and  Henry  VII  would 
not  put  up  Edward's  badge  even  for  consecration  purposes.  The  pump 
on  this  side  of  the  chapel  is  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  has  a  curious 
spout.  Extending  from  the  pump,  along  the  dotted  lines  indicated  on 
the  plan,  is  the  site  of  the  great  hall.  This  was  in  existence  as  the  hall  of 
the  college  until  Edward  IV  began  building  the  chapel,  when  part  of  it 
was  pulled  down  and  the  rest  eventually  incorporated  in  Denton's  New 
G)mmons.  It  was  contemporary  with,  and  of  nearly  the  same  size,  as  the 
great  hall  of  Oakham  castle.  The  foundations  were  of  chalk  and  of  enor- 
mous 'thickness. 

There  are* some  picturesque  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  grass-plat, 
one  being  part  of  the  vicars'  lodging  built  in  141 5,  altered  and  brought 
to  its  present  condition  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Another  is  by  Inigo  Jones, 
and  a  third  is  a  fine  seventeenth-century  house  covered  with  stucco. 

At  the  cloister  porch,  Mr.  Hope  pointed  out  that  here, 
CLOISTER  ^^  ^^^  grass-plat,  stood  formerly  the  chapter-house  of  the 

AND  DEANERY,  canons  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  which,  with  all  these 
other  buildings,  was  pulled  down  in  1859.  ^^^  extremely 
beautiful  porch  is  the  original  entry  into  the  cloister  for  the  canons  and 
others  connected  with  the  order  of  the  Garter.  It  was  built  by  Geoffrey 
Carlton,  master  mason,  in  1357,  and  over  it  is  the  muniment  room,  which 
still  bears  the  name,  erary,  indicative  of  its  origin,  the  erarium  or  treasury. 
It  is  the  only  room  in  the  kingdom  which  bears  that  curious  name. 
Originally  built  to  contain  the  muniments  of  the  college,  it  was  strengthened, 
when  the  new  chapel  was  erected,  by  the  addition  of  an  iron  grating  to  the 
window  and  two  strong  doors. 

Mr.  Hope  then  conducted  the  members  along  the  north  alley  of  the 
Dean's  cloister  to  the  Deanery,  drawing  special  attention  to  its  peculiar 
entrance.  The  Deanery,  which  was  thrown  open  by  permission  of  the 
•dean,  contains  many  remains  of  fourteenth-century  work,  especially  of  the 
years  1 350-1 351.  In  the  dining-room,  which  was  the  original  chapter-house 
of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  the  two  window-heads  belong  to  the  work  of  135 1. 
The  small  room  within  was  formerly  the  vestry  of  the  chapel  of  the  order  of 
the  Garter,  and  was  built  by  Edward  III  in  1350 :  it  has  a  vaulted  stone 
roof,  and  communicates  by  a  narrow  passage  with  the  Albert  Memorial 
chapel.  Over  the  chapter-house  and  vestry  a  house  was  built  by  Edward  III 
for  the  warden,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1500. 

Passing  down  the  passage  the  members  found  themselves 
^NfORIAL  ^^  ^^^  Albert  Memorial  chapel,  a  building  which  has  a  very 
CHAPEL.  remarkable  story.     It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  chapel  built 

by  Henry  III,  ordered  to  be  erected  in  1240,  and  the  north 
wall  and  part  of  the  west  wall,  now  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  chapel 
by  the  passage  from  the  lower  ward  to  the  Dean's  cloister,  are  actually  of 
this  period.  The  chapel  was  refitted  by  Edward  III  for  the  order  of  the 
Garter  which  he  founded.^    About   1496-1497,  Henry  VII  took  down 


^  The  long  series    of  account  rolls  in       affords  considerable  information  concerning 
the  possession  of    the    dean  and    canons       the  building. 
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most  of  the  old  chapel  and  erected  the  present  building  to  provide  a  worthier 
resting-place  for  the  bones  of  Henrjr  VI,  which  were  transferred  from 
Chertsey  to  Windsor  by  Richard  III.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  lady-chapel 
to  St.  George's,  which  stands  to  the  west,  and  to  contain  Henry  VII's 
own  tomb  and  the  shrine  of  Henry  VI.  Cardinal  Wolsey  obtained  per- 
mission to  transform  the  building  into  a  magnificent  tomb-house  for  him- 
self. The  cardinal's  tomb  stood  in  the  middle,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  Europe,  made  of  marble  and  bronze,  surrounded  by  figures  of 
saints.  After  the  cardinal's  disgrace  it  was  appropriated  by  Henry  VIII, 
who  had  it  made  more  magnificent  to  use  it  for  his  own.  It  was  still  un- 
finished at  his  death,  and  so  remained  until  Cromwell's  occupation  of  the 
castle,  when  it  was  partially  destroyed,  the  bronze  being  sold  and  taken 
abroad,  though  the  marble  work  remained  intact.  The  chapel  was  redecorated 
by  Charles  II,  but  lapsed  into  disuse  ;  in  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  vault  was  made  beneath  it  for  the  royal  family.  The  remains 
of  cardinal  Wolsey's  tomb  were  taken  away,  and,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
the  sarcophagus  made  for  cardinal  Wolsey  and  appropriated  by  Henry  VIII 
was  set  up  above  Nelson's  tomb  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen.  The  four  great  bronze  candlesticks,  which  stood  at  the  corners 
of  the  tomb,  were  sold  during  the  conmionwealth  and  are  now  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent.  After  the  death  of  the  prince 
consort  in  1 861  the  chapel  was  decorated  anew  with  marble  mosaic  work  at  the 
cost  of  queen  "Wctoria.  The  duke  of  Clarence  was  buried  here,  his  unfinished 
tomb  being  designed  and  put  up  |?y  Alfred  Gilbert.  The  third  monument 
is  that  of  the  duke  of  Albany. 

From  the  Albert  Memorial  chapel  a  move  was  made  to  the  Dean's 
cloister.  This  is  the  site  of  the  prauUum  or  grass-plat  which  Henry  III 
ordered  to  be  left  between  his  lodging  and  his  chapel ;  and  the  extremely 
beautiful  wall-arcading  on  its  south  side,  with  fine  foliaged  capitals  and 
Purbeck  marble  shafts,  is  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel  begun  in  1240. 
Some  kind  of  cloister  stood  here  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  accounts  of  it  from  those  of  other  cloisters  in  the  upper 
ward. 

On  the  north  side  is  a  half-timbered  structure  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
miscalled  Anne  Boleyn's  window.  Originally  there  was  a  gallery  over  the 
south  and  west  alleys  of  the  cloister  forming  the  library  of  the  college,  one 
window  of  which  remains.  The  alleys  date  from  1350  and,  although  much 
restored,  there  is  still  enough  to  show  what  the  cloister  was  like  originally. 

The  Canons'  cloister  was  next  visited.     It  has  been 
CLOISTIIR  much  altered,  and  occupies  a  long  and  narrow  court  laid 

out  in  1354,  surrounded  by  ranges  of  chambers  for  the 
canons  and  their  vicars,  with  covered  alleys  in  front  of  them  and  a  story  above, 
the  whole  forming  a  set  of  twenty-four  lodgings.  The  cross  alley  which 
leads  to  the  Hundred  steps  is  a  restoration  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  In  one 
of  the  rooms  is  a  large  fireplace  of  the  time  of  Henry  III,  a  relic  of  the  lodging 
ordered  for  himself  and  his  queen  in  1240,  and  on  the  upper  floor  are  some 
interesting  fireplaces  of  the  Tudor  period. 

The  members  then  passed  out  of  the  castle  by  the  Hundred  steps,  which 
descend  the  cliff  forming  the  north  boundary  of  the  site.  After  luncheon 
they  reassembled  in  St.  George's  chapel. 
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This  magnificent  chapel  is  the  finest  complete  building 
CHAPEL  °^  ^^^  period  in  this  country.     It  consists  of  a  quire  of  seven 

bays  with  aisles,  north  and  south  transepts,  and  a  nave 
of  seven  bays  with  aisles.  The  whole  is  covered  with  ornate  stone  vaults 
both  in  aisles  and  main  spans.  The  chapel  measures  225  feet  from  east 
to  west,  and  the  main  walls  are  no  less  than  36  feet  apart. 

In  the  east  wall  is  an  arcade  of  three  thirteenth-century  arches,  the 
middle  one  being  the  original  west  doorway  of  the  chapel  of  Henry  III. 
The  capitals  were  decorated  with  foliage  like  those  of  the  same  date  in  the 
cloister,  but  have  been  nearly  obliterated  :  in  the  jambs  are  Purbeck  marble 
columns,  giving  the  work  an  early  appearance.  The  doors  are  completely 
covered  with  their  original  thirteenth-century  ironwork,  which  has  here 
and  there  on  the  leaves  the  name  of  the  smith  Gilibertus,  who 
wrought  it. 

Between  this  thirteenth-century  work  and  the  main  east  end  of  the 
present  chapel  is  an  aisle  covered  by  a  panelled  vault  similar  to  the  adjoining 
ambulatory  of  Henry  VI Fs  work  dividing  St.  George's  from  the  Albert 
Memorial  chapel. 

In  continuation  of  this  aisle  southward  is  a  projecting  semi-ocugonal 
chapel,  where  was  a  shrine  to  the  memory  of  master  John  Shorne,  sometime 
vicar  of  North  Marston.  He  was  regarded  as  the  saint  invoked  against  the 
ague,  and  the  dean  and  canons  caused  his  relics  to  be  brought  to  Windsor 
from  their  original  resting-place  in  1478.  When  all  the  shrines  were  done 
away  with  by  Henry  VIII,  this  chapel  was  left  vacant  and  was  finally  allowed 
to  be  used  by  the  earl  of  Lincoln  as  a  burial-place.  Over  the  chapel  are  two 
stories  of  lodgings  which  formed  the  checkers  or  offices  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  college.  This  was  the  part  of  the  existing  chapel  first  erected,  and 
was  built  and  vaulted  in  1476.  The  key  of  the  vault  in  the  aisle  adjoining 
is  very  remarkable  and  has  kneeling  figures  of  bishop  Beauchamp  and  king 
Edward  IV  carved  on  either  side  of  a  representation  of  the  famous  cross- 
neyt,  a  jewelled  cross  kept  in  a  jewelled  case  and  regarded  with  much 
veneration.  It  was  part  of  the  loot  handed  over  by  Llewellyn  prince  of 
Wales,  after  the  conquest  of  Wales,  to  Edward  I,  and  given  by  Edward  III 
to  his  chapel  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  There  is.  no  record  of  what 
ultimately  became  of  it,  and  it  may  still  be  in  existence. 

In  1475  letters  patent  were  issued  to  bishop  Beauchamp  authorising  him 
to  clear  the  whole  of  the  site.  At  the  time  of  Edward  IV's  death  in  1483 
the  work  was  completed  as  far  as  the  transept,  and  after  a  check,  it  was 
continued,  as  regards  the  outer  walls,  down  to  the  west  end.  Henry  VII 
finished  the  work,  and  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  transept  were  carried  up, 
the  west  end  was  built,  and  the  nave,  aisles,  and  quire  were  vaulted. 

After  Westminster  abbey,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  building 
in  England  for  the  extraordinary  collection  of  works  of  art  which  it  contains 
in  the  shape  of  ironwork,  bronze-work,  enamel,  alabaster,  and  woodwork. 
Even  the  keyplates  on  the  doors  are  quite  in  the  first  class. 

Underneath  the  second  arch  of  the  quire  south  arcade  rest  the  bones 
of  Henry  VI,  who  was  murdered  in  the  Tower,  taken  by  boat  to  Chertsey, 
and  buried  in  a  common  grave.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  III  his  remains 
were  exhumed,  placed  in  a  box,  sealed  up  in  an  ordinary  coffin,  and  buried 
in  this  vault.     By  the  king's  permission,  this  coffin  was  recently  taken  up 
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and  examined,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  contents  are  the  bones 
of  Henry  VI. 

Near  by  there  is  an  interesting  inscription  to  the  memory  of  bishop 
Beauchamp  of  Salisbury.  Under  the  fifth  arch  is  the  charming  little 
Oxenbridge  chantry  chapel,  on  the  back  wall  of  which  is  an  interesting 
series  of  paintings  on  panels.  The  ironwork  screen  in  the  next  bay  belonged 
to  dean  Christopher  Urswick's  chantry  chapel  and  was  moved  from  the 
north-west  chapel  of  the  nave  to  make  room  for  the  monument  to  princess 
Charlotte.  On  the  outside  of  the  westernmost  bay  of  the  south  aisle  is  the 
small  added  chapel  of  Oliver  King,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  ceiling 
is  modern,  but  the  rest  is  original,  of  the  years  1 489-1 492. 

In  the  year  1475  Edward  IV  made  his  will,  in  which  he  gave  directions 
as  to  his  grave  in  the  chapel  he  was  building  at  Windsor.  It  was  to  stand 
under  the  arch  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  There  was  a  place  to  be  made  in 
the  aisle  where  twelve  good  people  could  come  at  convenient  times  and 
say  prayers  for  his  soul.  Up  above  there  was  to  be  another  chapel,  which 
was  also  the  king's  closet,  or  pew,  where  a  second  monument  was  to  be  set 
up,  having  an  ef^gy  of  the  king  in  silver  or  copper  gilt. 

In  the  north  aisle  under  the  fourth  arch  is  the  Hastings  chantry  chapel, 
containing  the  tomb  of  William  lord  Hastings,  who  was  summarily 
beheaded  by  Richard  III  in  1484,  and  a  series  of  paintings  similar  to  those 
in  the  Oxenbridge  chantry  chapel  opposite,  but  of  a  more  definitely  English 
character. 

The  wonderful  iron  gates,  now  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar, 
were  originally  across  the  north  aisle,  forming  the  western  screen  of  the 
lower  chapel  of  the  founder.  Willement  thought  they  were  the  work  of 
Quentin  Matsys,  but  this  is  quite  impossible,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
they  are  the  work  of  master  John  Tresillian,  the  king's  smith.  The  lectern 
is  a  fine  piece  of  gilt-bronze  works 

The  quire,  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  to  be  found  anywhere,  was  built 
entirely  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  So  far  as 
the  fabric  was  concerned,  it  was  finished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  but  was 
covered  in  only  by  the  upper  wooden  roof.  The  stone  vaulting  was  put 
up  at  a  later  date.  There  fortunately  still  exist  a  certain  number  of  account 
rolls  or  summaries  of  accounts,  covering  the  whole  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV 
and  Richard  III,  referring  to  the  work  of  the  chapel.  These  tell  us  the  names 
of  a  number  of  the  people  employed,  so  that  due  credit  can  be  given  to  the 
persons  who  deserve  it.  The  architect  was  Henry  Jenyngs ;  a  certain 
master  Tresillian,  the  king's  smith,  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the 
beautiful  metal-work,  key-plates  and  gratings  in  doors  and  windows.  The 
east  window  has  always  been  an  enormous  one,  and  is  high  up,  on  account 
of  the  procession  aisle  passing  behind  it.  In  the  reign  of  George  III  it 
was  filled  with  a  transparency.  For  a  long  time  the  chapel  was  not  provided 
with  any  proper  reredos.  In  the  earliest  pictures  of  it,  it  is  decorated  with 
hangings  and  tapestries.  The  vaulting  was  contracted  for  in  15 10  by  the 
same  two  men  who  completed  the  vaulting  of  the  nave.  They  contracted 
to  make  the  bosses  more  pendant,  but  except  for  this  it  exactly  corresponds 
in  every  particular  with  their  work  in  the  nave.  The  stone-work  of  the 
western  oriel  of  the  royal  pew,  high  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  belongs 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  but  its  fellow  to  the  east  was  replaced  in  wood 
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in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  stalls  are  those  made  in  Edward  Ill's  time 
for  the  knights  and  canons  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  but  they  have  been 
through  certain  vicissitudes.  They  are  the  only  ones  in  this  country  whose 
history  is  known  from  the  beginning;  there  are  none  of  such  a  date  comparable 
with  them  in  workmanship  except  those  in  the  lady-chapel  at  Winchester, 
which  were  the  work  of  the  same  carvers.  Every  canopy  runs  up  into  a 
sort  of  tower,  and  over  each  is  a  crested  helmet  and  a  wooden  sword.  When 
the  order  was  first  founded,  one  of  the  statutes  enacted  that  on  the  death 
of  a  knight,  a  metal  plate  with  his  arms  on  it  shall  be  put  up  in  his  stall. 
A  large  number  of  these  remain,  but  some  have  been  lost  or  stolen  at  various 
times,  one  having  been  purloined  quite  recently.  Another  was  discovered 
at  a  marine-store  dealer's  shop  in  New  Zealand.  In  the  vestry  there  still 
hangs  the  fourteenth-century  sword  which  was  put  over  the  stall  of 
Edward  III,  In  the  old  days  real  swords  were  put  up,  instead  of  the 
wooden  ones,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  Henry  Hanslape,  canon 
of  Windsor,  a  native  of  York,  bought  the  sword  offered  by  the  emperor 
Sigismund  when  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order,  and  presented  it  in 
1439  to  the  city  of  York,  where  it  now  forms  one  of  the  state  swords. 
There  are  curious  references  in  the  accounts  of  the  building  of  this  set  of 
stalls  to  entercloses,  trails  and  crests,  covertrees  with  their  chapitrels  or 
capitals,  and  counters,  these  latter  being  divisions  between  the  stalls.  The 
misericords  have  curious  carvings  under  the  seats,  called  in  these  accounts 
baberies.  Originally  only  the  alternate  stalls  were  used  for  the  knights,  the 
others  belonging  to  the  canons.  In  the  reign  of  George  III  two  more 
stalls  were  added  on  each  side.  All  along  the  front  of  the  lower  range  of 
desks  there  are  carved  spandrels  of  miscellaneous  character,  and  along  the 
upper  desks  are  inscriptions  from  the  Psalms  in  black-letter.  The  lower 
row  of  desks  consisted  originally  of  ten  seats  each,  but  there  are  now  only 
nine  ;  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  the  seats 
were  moved  along  a  whole  place  to  make  room  for  one  more  on  the  west. 
The  carvings  on  the  end  stalls  just  referred  to  as  being  more  recent,  represent 
the  attempted  assassination  of  George  III,  and  the  procession  to  St.  Paul's 
cathedral  when  he  went  there  to  return  thanks  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

George  III,  being  possessed  of  some  musical  taste,  gave  a  new  organ 
with  a  case  designed  and  executed  by  Henry  Emlyn,  in  place  of  the  old  one 
which  had  not  been  changed  since  the  time  of  Charles  II,  and  to  accommodate 
this  the  western  return  stalls  were  moved  forward.  Thus  some  fine  carving 
in  the  woodwork  full  of  imagery  was  partly  hidden. 

Under  the  floor  of  the  quire  is  a  vault  containing  the  remains  of 
Henry  VIII,  Jane  Seymour,  and  Charles  I. 

Just  below  the  clerestory  windows  of  the  quire  is  a  beautiful  frieze  of 
angels,  issuing  from  clouds,  and  holding  long  ribbons  on  which  it  was 
intended  to  paint  various  texts  from  the  scriptures.  There  is  a  similar 
frieze  in  Henry  VII's  chapel  in  Westminster  abbey,  but  there  combined 
with  niches  full  of  imagery. 

The  transepts  are  curiously  constructed,  being  built  with  semi-octagonal 
ends.  There  is  sufiicient  architectural  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  not 
originally  intended  to  be  like  this,  but  to  be  roofed  over  at  the  top  of  the 
lower  windows.  Before  the  chapel  was  finished,  the  builders  changed 
their  plans,  and  completed  them  in  their  present  form.    The  north  transept 
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was  appropriated  for  the  chantry  of  the  duchess  of  Exeter,  who  was  buried 
here  in  1483.  The  plate  to  her  memory  is  of  silver-gilt,  and  the  only  example 
of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Sir  Reynold  Braye,  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  construction  of 
the  chapel,  has  left  his  badge,  the  hemp-bray,  on  many  parts  of  it,  and, 
when  he  died  in  1503,  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  chapel  he  had  prepared 
for  that  purpose.  The  particular  place  he  seems  to  have  meant  was  the 
south-west  chapel,  but  it  contains  no  arms  or  badges  having  any  reference 
to  him,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  actually  buried  in  the  south 
transept.  Various  alterations  have  been  made  in  this  transept,  the  sill 
of  the  east  window  having  been  raised  for  the  insertion  of  a  reredos  below  it. 
Under  the  other  four  windows  was  a  unique  series  of  as  many  panels  of 
Delia  Robbia  ware,  the  only  instance  of  its  use  in  England,  but  all  that 
remains  of  them  is  one  of  the  white  glazed  frames  with  a  running  pattern  of 
ivy  leaves  twisted  together  by  a  blue  ribbon.  A  cenotaph  for  the  prince 
imperial  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel. 

The  crossing,  over  the  organ,  was  originally  intended  to  be  finished  with 
a  glazed  lantern.  Great  efforts  were  nude  during  Henry  VIIFs  reign 
to  raise  sufiicient  subscriptions  from  the  knights  of  the  Garter  to  carry  this 
out.  Finally  it,  was  resolved  to  spend  the  money  so  collected  on  vaulting 
the  crossing.  This  work  was  undertaken  by  the  same  man  who  vaulted 
the  chapel  of  Henry  VH  at  Westminster.  The  vaults  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  were  the  first  portions  done  after  the  time  of  Edward  IV,  and  can 
be  dated  by  the  heraldry,  which  shows  that  they  belong  to  the  time  of 
dean  Urswick  and  of  Sir  Reynold  Braye,  who  was  master  of  works  from 
1 501  to  1503. 

The  westernmost  bay  of  the  nave  is  wider  than  the  rest,  and  projecting 
north  and  south  from  it  are  semi-octagonal  chapels.  The  northern  is 
occupied  by  the  monument  of  princess  Charlotte.  The  southern  chapel 
was  the  one  in  which  Sir  Reynold  Braye  directed  that  he  was  to  be  buried. 
It  is  entered  through  an  enterclose  of  stone  and  bronze  and  contains  a  tomb 
of  Derbyshire  alabaster  with  a  Purbeck  marble  base  to  it,  enclosed  by  a 
bronze  grate,  to  Charles  earl  of  Worcester  and  his  wife. 

Beneath  these  chapels  are  two  dwellings  with  entrances  from  the  west. 
They  are  connected  by  a  passage  under  the  nave,  and  the  northern  house 
has  an  extra  approach  from  the  north  side  of  the  nave. 
LOWER  WARD :  Upon  leaving  the  chapel  the  members  inspected  the 
SOUTH  SIDE,  exterior  of  the  military  knights'  lodgings,  which  lie  opposite 
MIDDLE  the  chapel. 

^^^^*  The  tower  in  the  middle  of  this  range  of  buildings  was 

the  belfry  of  the  chapel  of  the  Garter  in  the  time  of  Edward  III,  and  the 
houses  on  either  side  of  it  have  been  converted  into  lodgings  for  the  military 
knights. 

The  upper  end  of  the  lower  bailey  was  crossed  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch, 
the  northern  half  of  which  can  still  be  seen.  It  was  commanded  at  each 
end  by  a  Norman  tower,  one  of  which  still  exists  though  much  altered, 
while  the  other  was  superseded  in  122 3-1 22  5  by  the  tower  now  called 
Henry  Ill's  tower.  A  small  gatehouse  known  as  the  Gunner's  tower 
originally  protected  the  upper  bridge,  which  was  the  only  entrance  to  the 
middle  bailey.     It  was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the  same  time 
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as  other  work  in  Edward  Ill's  reign,  and  again  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

From  the  small  tower  on  the  north  side  of  the  middle  ward  to  the  gate- 
house into  the  upper  ward  there  is  a  length  of  Norman  walling,  one  of 
the  few  surviving,  which  should  be  compared  with  the  lower  masonry 
of  the  Round  tower.  The  Wykeham  tower,  now  called  the  Winchester 
tower,  was  altered  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  is  substantially 
Norman  :  it  bears  the  inscription  "  Hoc  fecit  Wykeham,"  placed  there  by 
Wyatville. 

The  party  then  crossed  the  lower  ward  and  left  the  castle  by  the 
Barbican  gate,  which  is  the  work  of  Wyatville.  Thus  closed  the  proceedings 
of  the  first  day's  meeting,  and  the  members  left  Windsor  at  about  6  o'clock, 
reaching  London  half  an  hour  later. 


Wednesday,  9th  April,  191 3. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  meeting  the  members  again  left  Paddington 
at  10  o'clock,  and  the  proceedings  began  an  hour  later  at  the  inner  gatehouse 
north  of  the  Round  tower,  now  called  the  "  Norman  gate." 

Mr.  Hope  here  explained  that  this  gate  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  III  in 
1 359-1 360,  and  the  vaulting  over  the  passage  was  an  insertion  of  1362. 

Standing  by  the  gate,  Mr.  Hope  described  briefly  some 
NORTH  SIDE  "  °^  ^^^  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  upper  ward.  Next 
the  gatehouse  is  a  large  block  of  Elizabethan  work.  Beyond 
is  a  building  of  1496-1497,  only  a  fragment  of  which  remains,  possessing 
a  curiously-shaped  oriel  window,  similar  to  those  in  Henry  VII's  chapel  at 
Westminster,  which  were  no  doubt  built  by  the  same  master-mason.  This 
composite  wing  now  contains  the  library,  and  is  continued  eastward  by 
a  building  with  large  quoins  of  Portland  stone  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  H,  one  of  the  few  remnants  of  older  work  left  by  Wyatville  in  the 
restorations  undertaken  by  him  in  this  part  of  the  castle. 

The  party  then  ascended  the  covered  flight  of  stairs  to  the  Round  tower. 
The  entrance  is  through  an  archway  connected  with  a  tower  of  Edward  Hi's 
reign.  Half  way  up  is  another  tower,  and  between  the  two  the  work  belongs 
to  a  reconstruction  of  Henry  VI.  The  whole  is  much  restored,  but  some 
of  the  windows  still  retain  their  original  heads  and  jambs. 
TMF  pniTMn  Having  reached  the  Round  tower  the  members  passed 

TOWER.  ^^^  °^  ^°  *^^  lower  rampart,  from  which  they  were  able  to 

see  the  whole  of  the  castle  lying  beneath  them.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  in  Henry  IPs  time  the  old  timber  defences 
made  way  for  a  tower  of  masonry,  which  still  exists,  but  it  was  doubled 
in  height  by  Wyatville,  to  whom  the  large  upper  windows  are  also  due. 
Inside  the  tower  are  the  remains  of  a  fourteenth-century  timber  house, 
erected  when  this  tower  was  converted  into  state  apartments  for  Edward 
III  and  queen  Philippa  while  the  royal  apartments  on  the  north   side   of 
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the  bailey  were  being  reconstructed.    The  house  contains  a  good  staircase 

and  much  handsome  seventeenth-centurjr  decoration. 

THE  PALACE:         Leaving  the  tower  by  the  covered  stair  on  the  south, 

ST.  GEORGE'S    the  party  traversed  the  south  and  east  wings  of  the  Long 

HALL,  iTc.  gallery.    At  the  end  lie  the  Green  drawing-room,  the  Red 

drawing-room,  and  the   State    dining-room,   all    internally  the  work  of 

Wyatville. 

Gaining  the  north  wing  the  members  passed  into  the  state  apartments, 
remodelled  by  Wyatville,  which  were  visited  in  the  usual  order. 

Upon  reaching  St.  George's  hall,  Mr.  Hope  took  the  opportunity  of 
describing  this  wing  of  the  castle.  He  explained  that  this  particular  block, 
though  outwardly  modern  in  appearance,  is  of  twelfth-century  foundation. 
On  the  site  of  this  long  room  stood  the  great  hall  and  chapel  of  Edward  Hi's 
time  over  an  existing  range  of  vaulted  undercrofts.  The  upper  walls 
are  of  later  date,  but  the  substructures  are  original.  Here  at  Windsor  we 
find  the  first  example,  seen  later  in  some  of  the  Oxford  colleges,  of  hall  and 
chapel  placed  end  to  end.  Wyatville  reconstructed  the  hall  and  chapel, 
converting  them  into  one  long  room,  now  called  St.  George's  hall. 

Edward  Hi's  work  consisted  first  of  all  in  building  a  gatehouse  to  his 
new  state  apartments,  which  occupied  nearly  the  same  site  as  the  half- 
timbered  buildings  of  Henry  HL  The  range  running  westward  was  entirely 
rebuilt  of  masonry,  ending  in  a  picturesque  octagonal  tower  now  called 
King  John's  tower,  but  in  the  accounts  of  the  time  known  as  La  Rose. 
Concurrently  with  this  range  two  wings  were  carried  back  to  join  the  castle 
wall  upon  the  north,  one  of  which  has  escaped  any  later  alteration.  More 
changes  were  made  on  the  east  and  south  side  of  the  bailey,  consisting  of 
ranges  of  chambers  built  against  the  Norman  wall  and  towers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  very  notable  changes  were 
made  in  the  state  apartments,  all  that  portion  where  the  king  and  queen 
lived  being  reconstructed.  In  1676  some  picturesque  buildings  on  the 
north  front  of  the  castle  were  replaced  by  a  bald  rectangular  structure, 
extremely  pbin  and  unornamented,  but  furnished  inside  in  the  most 
sumptuous  manner  of  the  time.  Unfortunately  only  three  rooms  now  remain 
to  give  us  any  idea  of  their  rich  decoration.  The  carving  was  by  Grinling 
Gibbons  and  Henry  Phillipps,  who  also  executed  chimney-pieces  for  all 
these  rooms,  but  these  have  most  unfortunately  been  taken  out  and  destroyed. 
In  the  Waterloo  chamber  another  pause  was  nude. 
CHAMBER.  ^^'  ^°P^  explained  the  relation  of  this  modern  apartment 

to  the  cloister  of  Henry  II  and  Edward  III.  The  area 
was  originally  a  grass-plat  and  then  a  herb-garden,  round  which  Edward  III 
built  a  cloister  or  covered  alley  of  two  stories.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II 
this  was  replaced  by  a  gallery  at  one  end  only,  opposite  which  a  fine  staircase 
led  up  to  the  great  chamber  of  Edward  Ill's  time,  now  forming  a  guardroom 
to  the  king's  apartments.  In  the  changes  made  for  George  III  by  Wyatt 
the  staircase  and  the  gallery  opposite  were  destroyed,  and  an  imitation  of 
the  destroyed  cloister  of  Edward  III  was  erected  in  their  place  and  remains 
to  this  day.  In  George  IVs  time  the  upper  story  was  taken  down,  and  the 
whole  area  roofed  over  to  form  the  Waterloo  chamber. 

On  leaving  this  room,  the  members  descended  the  grand  staircase,  the 
work  of  Salvin,  and  passed  out  through  the  grand  hall  into  the  quadrangle. 
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After  luncheon  the  members  re-entered  the  buildines 

STATE  ANTP 

ROOM  AND  '    °^  ^^^  upper  ward  by  the  door  at  the  north-west  corner^ 
LIBRARY.  *^^  ascending  the  grand  staircase  visited  the  state  ante-room. 

This  is  one  of  the  three  remaining  more  or  less  in  their 
original  state  of  the  state  apartments  created  by  Charles  II :  it  has  a  painted 
ceiling  by  Verrio,  and  carvings  by  Grinling  Gibbons  and  Henry  Phillipps* 
Here  Charles  II  took  his  meals,  and  at  each  end  is  a  small  alcove  which 
served  as  a  music  room. 

The  library  is  placed  partly  in  the  west  end  of  Charles  IPs  block  of  state 
apartments  and  partly  in  Henry  VII's  building  and  queen  Elizabeth's  gallery. 

Here  the  members  were  received  by  the  Hon.  John  Fortescue,  the 
librarian,  who  briefly  described  the  rooms  and  their  contents. 

He  observed  that  the  history  of  the  royal  library  was  rather  a  sad  one  r 
George  IPs  library  was  given  to  the  nation ;  George  IIPs  magnificent 
library  was  also  given,  or  rather  sold,  to  the  nation,  and  is  now  at  the  British 
Museum,  where  it  is  still  known  as  the  King's  library.  Duplicates  from 
Buckingham  palace  and  the  libraries  of  George  IV  and  William  IV  made 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  collection,  and  queen  Victoria  purchased  many  of  the 
old  royal  books  from  all  over  the  country,  and  restored  them  to  their  former 
place.  In  the  room  below  are  the  very  valuable  drawings  collected,  a  few 
by  Charles  II,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  by  George  III,  who  acquired  the 
collection  of  cardinal  Albano  practically  in  its  entirety.  The  total  number 
of  drawings  altogether  is  about  18,000,  including  a  great  number  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  several  by  Raphael,  and  some  of  the  finest  from  the  hand 
of  Michael  Angelo.  But  the  gem  of  the  whole  collection  is  a  series  of  nearly 
eighty  portrait-drawings  by  Hans  Holbein  the  younger.  These  belonged 
to  Henry  VIII,  were  exchanged  by  Charles  I  for  Italian  drawings,  and  were 
found  by  queen  Caroline  of  Anspach  at  Kew  in  George  IPs  time,  though 
how  they  found  their  way  thither  is  not  known. 

Among  the  objects  displayed  in  the  cases  Mr.  Fortescue  drew  attention 
to  the  draft  of  the  new  rules  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  drawn  up  after  the 
reformation,  in  which  the  old  motto  of  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  "  was 
reinstated  by  Edward  VI  with  his  own  little  hand,  and  to  the  copy  of  Henry 
VI IPs  Defensio  SepUtn  Sacramentorum,  with  his  signature  on  the  first  page, 
which  was  sent  to  the  pope  and  gained  for  him  the  complimentary  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Mr.  Fortescue  also  mentioned  a  beautiful  manuscript  book  of  hours 
which  originally  belonged  to  John  Sobieski  and  descended,  through  his 
daughter  Clementina,  wife  of  James  Stewart,  to  their  child,  the  Young 
Pretender,  and  so  to  Henry  cardinal  York,  who  bequeathed  it  to  George  III ; 
and  a  shirt,  worn  by  Charles  I  at  his  execution,  a  most  beautiful  piece  of 
work.  In  the  western  part  of  the  library,  queen  Elizabeth's  gallery,  is  a 
portrait  of  queen  Elizabeth  by  Isaac  Oliver,  taken  in  the  clothes  she  wore 
at  the  thanksgiving  service  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  and  . 
at  the  far  end  of  the  gallery  is  a  very  fine  Elizabethan  fireplace.  Other  cases 
display  some  fine  specimens  of  printing  and  a  collection  of  royal  bindings. 
The  part  of  the  building  beyond  the  library  was  all 
FLOOR  ^"  constructed  by  James  Wyatt  in  the  early  years  of  the 

BUILDINGS.       nineteenth  century,  and  is  a  very  curious  example    of    the 
Gothic  manner  of  that  time.     Sweeping  out  of  existence 
much  interesting  work  of  Charles  II,  he  made,  in  the  middle  of  this  range. 
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a  great  staircase  going  out  of  this  vestibule  at  right-angles.  The  building 
is  all  of  lath  and  plaster.  The  narrow  passage  adjoining  is  one  of  the  four 
cloister  alleys  which  he  built  in  imitation  of  the  cloister  on  the  same  site  in 
Edward  Ill's  time.    The  window  recesses  have  been  utilised  for  bookcases. 

The  royal  kitchen,  which  was  next  visited,  appears  to  have  stood  on  this 
site  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  The  outer  wall  is  of  this  date,  but  it  has 
had  so  many  openings  cut  in  it  that  hardly  any  of  the  original  work  is  left. 
The  roof,  of  lath  and  plaster,  is  by  Jeffrey  Wyatville. 

A  move  was  then  made  to  the  Steward's  room,  which  possesses  a  remark- 
able thirteenth-century  vault,  and  a  fine  fireplace  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 

Adjoining  is  the  Servants'  hall,  containing  five  out  of  the  great  set  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  bays  of  the  subvault  that  extend  underneath  St.  George's 
hall.  The  vaulting  shafts  against  the  wall  and  the  stout  octagonal  pillars  are 
worthy  of  notice.  The  levels  have  been  entirely  altered,  and  some  of  the  old 
window  openings  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  their  mutilated  remnants  of 
sill-seats. 

Leaving  the  Servants'  hall,  the  party  passed  out  into 
OF^PAI^CE  ^^^  quadrangle,  and  the  day's  proceedings  were  brought 
to  a  close  by  a  visit  to  the  south,  east,  and  north  terraces, 
and  an  examination  of  the  respective  fronts  of  the  castle.  Mr.  Hope  pointed 
out  that,  although  the  castle,  as  viewed  from  the  terraces,  has  a  very  modern 
appearance,  in  reality  it  contains  many  points  of  archaeological  interest. 
The  small  tower  in  the  south  front  is  of  Henry  II's  time,  and  the  great  tower 
at  the  north-east  corner  is  of  twelfth-century  date,  as  are  also  a  good  deal  of 
the  castle  wall,  and  several  of  the  towers  on  the  east,  though  refaced  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  lay-out  of  the  castle  was  much  altered  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  castle  ditches  were  filled  with  rubbish  and 
obliterated  ;  terraces  were  built  on  the  east  and,  later,  on  the  south  fronts  ; 
a  further  terrace  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  ditch  below.  The  great  north 
terrace  had  no  existence  until  Henry  VI II's  time,  but  there  was  a  walk 
along  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

Many  changes  were  made  here  by  George  III  and  IV.  In  George  Ill's 
reign  the  Gothic  revival  was  beginning  and  James  Wyatt  was  called  in  to 
transform  the  castle,  but  the  work  was  stopped  by  the  king's  illness.  On 
the  accession  of  George  IV,  Wyatt's  nephew,  Jeffrey  Wyatville,  planned 
a  great  reconstruction  which  brought  all  this  part  of  the  castle  into  one 
continuous  communication.  He  took  down,  destroyed,  and  rebuilt  many 
interesting  things,  but  he  certainly  made  the  castle  more  habitable  as  well 
as  more  picturesque  from  afar. 
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REGESTA  REGUM  ANGLO-NORM ANNORUM,  1066-1154.  Vol.  I,  Regwta 
WiLLiLMi  C0NQUESTORI8  ET  WxLLELMi  Rupi,  1066--1  loo.  Edited  with  introductions, 
notes  and  indexes  by  H.  W.  C.  Davis,  with  the  assistance  of  R.  J.  W«irrwELL.  1 1  x  7  J, 
xliii+  159  pp.     Oxford:    Clarendon  Press,  1913.     15s.  n. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  work,  to  be  completed  in  two  remaining 
volumes,  dealing  with  the  acts  of  the  fdur  Anglo-Norman  kings,  which  will 
redound  to  the  honour  of  English  historical  scholarship.  It  compares 
favourably  with  the  similar  work  already  done  by  the  French  scholar, 
M.  Delisle,  to  the  charters  of  our  Henry  II.  Of  the  immensity  of  the 
labour  involved  no  student  of  the  period  will  have  any  doubt,  and  to  others 
the  four  closely-printed  pages  of  bibliography,  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  consult  in  the  compilation  of  this  first  volume,  will  alone  give  some 
indication.  The  work,  so  Mr.  -Davis  informs  us,  was  planned  in  1904 
by  a  group  of  Oxford  mediaevalists,  but  the  pressure  of  other  duties  prevented 
all  but  one  of  his  original  collaborators,  Mr.  Whitwell,  from  giving  regular 
assistance  after  the  completion  of  the  preliminary  stages,  though  others 
have  since  come  to  his  aid  and  permitted  the  development  of  the  scheme. 

The  total  result  in  comparison  with  the  labour  it  has  entailed  may 
seem  from  the  volume  now  before  us  comparatively  small  to  all  who  are 
unaware  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  English  records  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  and  this  although  the  compilers  have  been  well  advised  in  casting 
their  net  wide  in  the  collection  of  their  materials.  The  calendar  includes 
some  500  documents,  of  which  about  three-fifths  belong  to  the  reign  of  the 
first  William.  To  the  charters  and  letters  which  issued  from  the  royal 
or  ducal  chancery  have  been  added  others  of  obvious  historical  importance, 
such  as  the  charters  of  queen  Matilda  and  duke  Robert,  and  many  records 
of  judicial  decisions  written  for  the  most  part  probably  by  private  hands. 
So  far  as  English  archives  are  concerned  the  work  evidently  aims  at  being 
exhaustive.  Norman  charters  already  available  in  such  printed  sources 
as  Mr.  Round's  calendar  in  the  Rolls  series  and  in  English  manuscripts 
have  been  included.  No  original  research,  however,  has  been  made  in  the 
archives  of  Normandy,  as  this  task  is  engaging  the  present  labours  of 
Professor  Haskins. 

One  fact  which  a  close  study  of  Mr.  Davis's  calendar  reveals  is  the 
extremely  small  number  of  charters  known  to  us  from  the  original  documents. 
In  all  we  can  find  but  37  of  the  reign  of  William  I,  of  which  19  are  in  English 
archives  and  18  in  French,  and  18  of  William  II,  14  in  England  and  4  in 
France,  which  have  any  claim  to  be  considered  as  such.  Of  this  number, 
however,  several  are  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  of  others  the  originality  is 
more  than  suspect.  One  charter,  a  grant  by  William  II  to  St.  Martin's, 
Battle,  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  in  spite 
of  certain  apparent  abnormalities  probably  original,  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  compilers  altogether.     Spurious  charters,  especially  those  claiming 
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to  have  been  granted  by  the  Conqueror,  are  very  numerous.  For  the 
most  part  these  have  come  to  us  from  entries  in  mediaeval  cartularies,  or 
from  early  confirmations  and  enrolments  by  an  uncritical  chancery.  They 
are  concerned  chiefly  with  grants  of  lands  or  franchises  to  religious  houses, 
for  the  mediaeval  monks  rarely  scrupled  to  aid  a  weak  title  with  a  forgery,, 
those  of  Westminster  and  Durham  being  particularly  notorious  in  this 
respect.  Generally  the  forgery  is  betrayed  by  discrepancies  in  the  list  of 
witnesses,  the  form  being  as  yet  too  indeterminate  to  make  it  usually  a 
sure  criterion.  But  the  forgeries  have  their  use,  and  Mr.  Davis  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  include  them  when  they  are  derived  from  sufficiently 
early  sources,  though  with  a  warning  asterisk  in  the  case  of  the  more  obvious. 
In  some  cases  (e.g.  no.  27  in  the  calendar  before  us)  they  record  a  tradition  ; 
in  others  they  are  probably  mere  inflations  of  genuine  grants  (no.  233), 
or  are  partly  supported  by  Domesday  evidence  (no.  178). 

In  his  learned  introduction  Mr.  Davis  tells  us  all  that  is  known  with 
any  certainty  of  the  chancery  of  the  Saxon  and  first  two  Norman  kings. 
The  documents  before  us  tell  little  of  its  organisation.  A  staff  of  clerks, 
maintained  by  the  west- Saxon  kings  of  the  tenth  century  to  draft  their 
charters  and  promulgate  their  ordinances,  developed  into  a  body  of  highly 
favoured  court  chaplains  from  whose  ranks,  by  the  time  of  Cnut,  it  had 
become  usual  to  nominate  bishops  and  abbots.  Regenbald,  the  first 
Englishman,  if  indeed  he  was  an  Englishman,  to  be  definitely  called 
"  chancellor,"  held  his  appointment  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor,  wa& 
apparently  not  obnoxious  to  the  house  of  Godwin,  and  was  continued  in  his 
office  for  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  reign  by  William  I.  His  function  under 
this  latter  sovereign,  says  Mr.  Davis,  was  to  acquaint  the  new  ruling  class 
with  the  old  English  forms  of  administration.  The  old  English  diploma  is 
still  not  infrequently  the  form  of  the  Conqueror's  grants,  but  the  tendency 
to  its  disuse,  already  commencing  under  the  later  English  kings,  in  favour 
of  the  writ  or  breve  directed  to  one  or  more  officials  or  generally,  grows 
gradually  during  his  reign  and  becomes  yet  more  marked  in  that  of  his 
successor. 

The  greater  number  of  the  charters  now  calendared  are  of  grants  of 
lands  or  franchises  to  religious  bodies,  to  a  far  less  extent  to  laymen,  and 
their  interest  is  mainly  personal  or  local.  Mr.  Davis,  however,  has  done 
well  to  insist  most  on  the  historical  interest  of  his  materials,  and  in  this 
respect  those  documents  which  throw  light  on  questions  of  administration 
or  jurisdiction  are  especially  important.  One  section  of  his  introduction 
brings  out  with  sufficient  clearness  the  insight  afforded  by  the  charters  into 
the  powers  of  the  Justiciars,  the  constitution  of  the  Curia  Regis,  of  the  shire 
and  hundred  courts,  and  the  administration  of  the  shires  under  the  first 
two  Norman  kings.  The  separation  by  the  Conqueror  of  the  episcopal 
courts  from  the  hundred  courts  (calendar  93,  94)  was  one  of  the  most 
important  judicial  reforms  of  his  reign,  and  was  a  step  to  which,  as  Mr. 
William  Hudson  has  recently  shown  in  the  pages  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Collections,  we  may  directly  owe  the  institution  of  the  ancient  deaneries,  whose 
boundaries  seem  to  indicate  in  many  cases  an  earlier  delimitation  of  the 
hundreds  than  was  existent  even  at  the  period  of  the  Domesday  survey. 

The  continuance  of  old  English  systems  of  land  tenure  under  the  Norman 
rule  is  best  exemplified  in  the  names  of  judicial  immunities  conferred  with 
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the  grants  of  estates.  A  list  of  the  charters  in  which  those  other  than  the 
usual  ones  of  sac  and  soc,  with  or  without  the  supplementary  privileges  of 
toll,  team  and  infangthief,  occur,  as  well  as  of  the  fiscal  immunities,  is  given 
in  the  introduction.  Grants  of  fairs  and  markets  are  infrequent,  and  in 
England  only  the  abbot  of  Bury  and  the  bishop  of  Bath  appear  as  the  grantees 
of  private  mints.  The  abbey  of  Fecamp  alone  seems  to  have  been  especially 
favoured  by  the  grant  of  a  manor  (Steyning)  free  from  all  royal  justice 
(253).  But  in  this  case  the  grant  was  found  at  a  later  date  to  be  contrary 
to  public  policy,  since  Steyning  was  a  member  of  the  cinque-port  towns  of 
Winchelsea  and  Rye. 

In  a  notice  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  more  than  a  very 
few  of  the  questions  of  historical  or  archaeological  interest  which  arise  from 
a  study  of  the  documents.  Reference,  however,  may  be  made  to  the  Con- 
queror's mandate  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  to  Gregory  VII  for  the  payment 
of  the  Romfeoh  by  his  own  men  and  every  thane  (187),  to  the  creation  by 
Lanfranc  of  knights'  fees  on  his  lands  (264),  and  to  the  curious  record  of 
a  suit  respecting  the  right  of  St.  Wandrille  to  the  possession  of  an  ordeal- 
iron  (146a). 

Short  of  printing  the  full  text  of  the  charters,  the  plan  adopted  by 
Mr.  Davis  in  the  calendar  seems  scarcely  capable  of  improvement,  as  it 
indicates  with  suflBicient  clearness  the  form  of  the  record  and  its  purport, 
and  gives  the  names  of  all  persons,  including  the  witnesses,  and  every  place 
of  importance  mentioned.  The  list  of  sources  which  follows  the  description 
of  each  charter  is  a  ready  indication  of  the  immense  labour  which  has  gone 
to  the  making  of  the  work,  and  the  critical  annotations  are  succinct  and 
always  to  the  point.  An  appendix  gives  the  complete  text  of  ninety-two 
charters,  of  which  all  but  a  very  few  now  find  their  way  into  print  for  the 
first  time.  One  of  the  exceptions  is  the  Conqueror's  grant  to  St.  Edmund's 
of  the  service  of  Livermere,  which  has  already  been  printed  by  Mr.  Round 
in  his  Feudal  England.  Here  the  present  editor  has  read  the  last  clause, 
**  Et  filia  Guernonis  in  vita  sua  de  abbate  B.  eam  teneat,"  where  Mr.  Round, 
probably  with  better  reason  on  the  ground  that  the  clause  is  clearly  a  gloss 
of  the  cartulary  scribe,  has  extended  the  last  word  as  "  tenuit." 

The  introduction,  besides  the  features  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  called,  includes  lists  of  the  chaplains  and  officers  of  the  household  of 
William  I  and  William  II,  an  itinerary  of  the  former  king  and  an  index  of 
grantees  and  beneficiaries,  whilst  indexes  of  persons  and  places  complete  a 
work  which  will  always  take  its  place  amongst  the  standard  books  of  reference 
for  our  early  history. 

M.  S.  G. 


LES  VIEILLES  EGLISES  DE  LA  GIRONDE.  Par  Jean  Augucte  Brutails.  12^  x  9 
xii  +  302  pp  .  15  plates  and  350  illustrations  in  the  text.  Published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Soci^t^  Arch^ologique  de  Bordeaux.    Bordeaux;    Feret  et  Fils,  1912.     25  fr. 

In  1907  M.  Brutails  published  a  portfolio  consisting  of  75  plates  of 
works  of  art  of  the  clfurches  of  the  Gironde,  statuary,  tombs,  fittings  and 
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lutensils,  a  work  which  should  have  been  supplementary  to  the  present 
volume  on  the  fabrics  of  the  buildings  themselves  :  the  two  together  form 
A  very  complete  record  of  the  churches  of  the  district.  The  latter,  it  may 
.be  well  to  explain,  comprises  an  area  of  upwards  of  4,000  square  miles, 
bordering  on  the  lower  Garonne,  with  the  city  of  Bordeaux  for  capital. 
Large  tracts  of  the  Gironde,  especially  on  its  south-west  side,  would  appear 
to  have  been  mere  watery  swamps  in  earlier  times,  and  consequently,  though 
now  reclaimed  and  under  cultivation,  they  do  not  afford  any  very  extensive 
remains  of  mediaeval  architecture.  The  other  parts,  however,  are  of  very 
^reat  interest,  as  the  pages  of  M.  Brutails'  work  abundantly  prove. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  consists  of  separate  notices  of  the  several 
churches,  beginning  with  those  of  Bordeaux,  the  cathedral,  Sainte-Croix, 
Saint-Michel,  Sainte-Eulalie,  and  Saint- Seurin ;  the  remainder  following 
in  alphabetical  order.  The  second  part  comprises  nine  chapters  of  critical 
and  analytical  studies  on  the  churches  of  the  district.  A  chapter  on  primary 
causes  and  conditions  is  succeeded  by  one  on  planning.  Next  follow  five 
chapters  on  construction,  dealing  respectively  with  timber  roofs,  stone  vaults, 
doors  and  windows,  bell-towers  and  crypts,  and  lastly,  the  fortification  of 
churches,  a  phase  of  church-building  virtually  unknown  in  our  own  country. 
Next  come  three  chapters  on  decoration,  under  the  several  heads  of  motifs, 
processes  and  their  practical  application.  The  work  concludes  with  a 
classification  of  the  churches  of  the  Gironde  and  a  general  summary  of  the 
subject.    The  author's  concluding  passage  is  as  follows  : 

"  From  whatever  source  their  origin  be  traced,  to  whatever  school 
they  be  assigned,  the  old  churches  of  the  Gironde  are  of  very  considerable 
interest.  One  is  too  often  apt  to  imagine  that  the  only  churches  worthy  of 
care  are  those  which  happen  to  be  ranked  among  historic  monuments, 
and  that  the  rest  are  of  no  importance.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth ;  for  the  official  schedule  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  any  criterion 
of  the  value  of  any  building.  It  frequently  includes  mediocre  works  and 
omits  very  choice  examples,  such  for  example  as  the  apse  and  bell-tower  of 
Bayon,  the  churches  of  Magrigne,  Doulezon  and  other  places.  The  portal 
of  Haux  is  not  scheduled,  nor  that  of  Puisseguin,  nor  even,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  the  classic  portal  of  Lalande-de-Cubzac.  Moreover,  numbers  of 
monuments,  which  have  not  sufficient  aesthetic  charm  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  department  of  Beaux-Arts,  are  highly  valuable  as  specimens  of  local 
architecture.  Sainte-Colombe  is  a  case  in  point.  If  only  I  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  in  the  past  the  plans  and  measurements  of  the 
bell- tower  of  Saint-Androny  there  would  have  been  placed  on  record  the 
details  of  a  peculiar  type,  the  like  of  which  is  no  longer  represented  at  all 
in  the  district.  In  short,  even  the  humblest  buildings  may  possess  their 
own  interest,  and  the  lesson  they  afford  is  scarcely  less  useful  by  reason  of 
the  injuries  and  the  indignities  they  have  suffered.  The  traces  of  a  vault 
overthrown  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  marks  of  cannon-balls  around 
a  belfry-window,  a  statue  wantonly  mutilated,  all  these  serve  to  emphasise 
the  detestable  folly  of  those  impious  animosities  which  stir  up  the  fellow- 
citizens  of  one  and  the  same  people  against  each  other.  Every  single  worked 
stone  drawn  from  the  soil  on  which  it  stands,  though  sadly  ruined  now, 
is  a  reminder  of  those  folk  who  dwelt  of  old  time  on  the  spot,  and  of  the 
benefits  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  organisation  of  our  modern  society. 
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"  Amongst  our  ancient  Gironde  churches  there  is  not  one  but  offers, 
if  not  a  work  of  art  for  our  admiration,  at  least  material  for  reflection. 
And  that  is  why,  in  default  of  graver  reasons,  it  is  imperative  to  protect 
one  and  all  of  them  from  vandalism,  whether  at  the  hands  of  architects 
more  careful  of  their  own  interests  than  of  the  buildings  committed  to  their 
care,  at  the  hands  of  apathetic  mayors,  or  over-zealous  clergy.  All  the 
churches  ought  to  be  preserved,  from  the  strong  and  virile  edifices  of  Medoc 
and  other  parts,  where  skilled  master-masons  were  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  excellent  building  materials,  down  to  the  poor  little  churches  of  the 
region  of  Bazas,  churches  so  modest  and  insignificant  that  they  barely  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  cornfields." 

Not  least  among  the  many  points  of  interest  attaching  to  the  study  of 
the  churches  of  the  Gironde  is  the  tenacity  of  classical  tradition.  A  con- 
siderable group  of  churches,  among  which  it  is  enough  to  cite  those  of 
Avensan,  Bayon,  Begadan  and  Langoiran,  presents  a  strange  survival  of 
pre-Christian  features.  In  all  of  them  there  is  attached  to  the  surface  of 
the  apse  a  series  of  pilaster-columns,  which,  extending  from  ground  to 
eaves,  support  nothing  but  a  narrow  corbel-table,  an  anomaly  borrowed 
direct  from  Graeco-Roman  work ;  while  the  analogy  is  made  complete  by 
the  treatment  of  the  intermediate  arches  which  are  turned  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  above-named  columns.  In  the  case,  however,  of  all  but  the 
first  of  these  churches,  this  unconstructional  feature  is  mitigated  by  the 
system  of  string-courses,  which,  running  through  in  a  continuous  line,  both 
with  the  window-sills  and  also  with  the  imposts,  band  the  tall  shafts  together, 
and  thus  impart  a  general  impression  of  logical  cohesion  which  must 
otherwise  be  wanting  to  the  composition.  Much  the  same  feature  occurs 
on  the  facade  of  the  church  at  Petit-Palais,  though,  in  this  instance,  arches 
with  cusps  in  the  head  and  recessed  orders  on  either  side,  details  alike 
unknown  in  pagan  times,  help  to  distinguish  the  whole  from  classic  design. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  once  Gothic  art  had  become  established,  it  lingered 
long  and  died  hard,  as  witnesses,  for  example,  a  trefoil-cusped  window- 
opening  at  Canejan,  which  one  would  not  have  hesitated  to  assign 
to   the    sixteenth  century,  were  it  not  actually  engraved  with  the  date 

1659- 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  book  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  plans 
and  sections  as  well  as  half-tone  views  from  photographs  ^  and  that  the 
collotype  plates  are  excellent. 

Aymer  Vallance. 


LUTTERWORTH:  The  Story  or  John  Wyclitfe's  Town.  By  A.  H.  Dyson, 
edited  by  Hugh  Goodacre.  9x5!,  viii  +  189  pp.  19  plates.  London  :  Methuen, 
191 3.    78.  6d.  n. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Dyson  is  a  native  of  Lutterworth,  and  for  many  years  past 
has  made  a  study  of  the  subject.  He  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Hugh  Goodacre  as  his  editor,  and  in  securing  the 
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assistance  of  Lady  Agnes  Feilding,  who  contributes  the  chapter  on  her 
family's  history.  Architectural  notes  on  the  church  and  the  so-called 
***  Wycliffe  relics  "  are  jointly  supplied  by  Mr.  S.  Perkins  Pick  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Bassett-Smith. 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Dyson  identifies  a  site  near  the  town  known  as  the 
"**  old  township  "  with  the  Roman  station  of  Venonae,  a  view  which  does 
not  coincide  with  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Haverfield  and  most  modern 
antiquaries  who  have  studied  the  subject.  They  believe  that  this  station 
is  at  High  Cross,  where  the  Watling  street  crosses  the  Fosse  way. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author  does  not  claim  any  authenticity  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  so-called  "  Wycliffe  relics,"  now  preserved  in  the 
<:hurch  of  which  Wycliffe  was  rector  in  the  days  of  the  Lollards,  not  even 
for  the  remnant  of  the  so-called  gown  or  cope,  probably  a  remnant  of  an 
altar-hanging,  much  less  for  the  chair  or  candlesticb,  all  obviously 
of  later  date.  What  is  of  far  greater  importance  is  that  attention  is  drawn, 
and  a  description  given, 'of  the  two  wall-paintings,  which  the  author 
improperly  terms  frescoes.  One,  said  to  represent  John  of  Gaunt  and 
Richard  II  with  his  wife  Anne  of  Bohemia,  is  over  the  north  door,  and  the 
other  and  larger  one  of  the  Last  Judgment  is  over  the  chancel  arch.  Both  of 
these  were  discovered  in  the  restoration  of  1865-1870. 

Two  other  objects  of  interest  are  also  mentioned,  one  a  glass  vial, 
•dbcovered  in  one  of  the  walls  at  the  same  restoration.  Extracts  from  a 
paper,  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  are  given  at  some  length,  and 
the  conjectures  made  therein  are  most  interesting,  though  somewhat 
inconclusive.  In  giving  a  list  of  the  rectors  (p.  131)  we  notice  a  hiatus 
of  158  years  from  1431  to  1589,  which  might  have  been  supplied  by  a  search 
at  Lincoln,  and  at  the  Public  Record  Office. 

Another  object  of  importance  is  the  magnificent  set  of  iron  gates,  now 
at  the  entrance  of  Newnham  Paddox,  placed  there  by  one  of  the  earls  of 
Denbigh  on  their  removal  from  Berwick  house,  near  Shrewsbury,  in  1877. 
These  are  considered  as  second  only  to  those  of  the  duke  of  Westminster  at 
Eaton  hall,  Cheshire.  Both  alike  were  made  by  the  celebrated  brothers 
Roberts  late  in  the  seventeenth  or  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  personal  portion  of  the  work  is  chiefly  taken  up  by  a  history  of  the 
Feilding  family,  who  became  the  lords  of  the  manor  in  1625.  After  tracing 
their  early  history,  and  the  part  they  took  in  the  civil  wars,  the  author  tells 
how  they  developed  under  James  I  and  Charles  I  into  earls  of  Denbigh, 
their  rapid  rise  being  chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  George  Villiers,  duke 
of  Buckingham,  with  whose  family  they  had  intermarried. 

An  appendix  gives  the  population  of  the  town  at  seventeen  different 
■dates,  varying  from  a  minimum  of  135  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  to  2,531 
in  1 841  when  it  reached  its  maximum. 

The  book  possesses  an  index  of  subjects  which  is  of  great  assistance  to 
the  reader. 

E.J. 
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THE  DATE  OF  THE  RUTHWELL  AND  BEWCASTLE  CROSSES.  By  Albect  S. 
Cook.  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  9i  X  6^, 
153  pp.     35  plates.    New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press,  1912. 

This  well  illustrated  work  is  a  very  useful  handbook  for  the  study  of  the 
two  most  remarkable  northern  crosses.  It  contains  ample  references  to 
nearly  everything  of  value  which  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  it 
is  itself  of  the  highest  value  as  a  whole-hearted  attack  on  the  general  English 
view  that  the  monuments  in  question  were  erected  about  the  year  670. 
I  think  that  Prof.  Cook  is  wholly  wrong  in  the  attempt,  but  it  is  done  so 
magnificently,  taking  all  risks  for  a  theory,  that  it  has  my  warm  admiration. 
He  essays  to  prove  that  our  "  Anglian  "  crosses  were  the  work  of  king  David 
of  Scotland  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  no  stone  of  artistic  or  literary 
criticism  is  left  unturned  in  the  effort.  I  often  think  that  English  archaeology 
suffers  from  too  much  caution ;  we  hardly  ever  see  forlorn  hopes  argued, 
as  a  German  will  argue  them,  and,  in  Greek  archaeology  especially,  the 
discoveries  go  to  the  brave.  In  fearing  greatly  to  be  wrong  we  miss  the 
chances  of  being  splendidly  right.  As,  on  another  page,  I  have  brought 
some  detailed  criticisms  against  Prof.  Cook's  thesis,  I  will  not  here  do  more 
than  praise  his  manner,  and  thank  him  for  a  very  careful  and  stimulating 
piece  of  work. 

W.  R.  Lethaby. 


L'EVOLUTION  ORNEMENTALE  DEPUIS  L'ORIGINE  JUSQU'AU  XII  SliCLE. 
Par  Georges  de  RicY.  10  x  6^,  xii  +  276  pp.  218  illustrations.  Paris  :  A.  Picard. 
1913.     15  fr. 

This  work  comprises  three  lectures,  the  first  treating  of  ornament  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  Dorian  invasion  of  Greece,  the  second  from  the 
last  named  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest,  and  the  third  dealing 
with  Byzantine  and  Carolingian  art,  that  of  barbaric  and  lacustrine  peoples, 
and  concluding  with  the  Romanesque  period.  Covering  so  immense  a 
field  the  work  is,  inevitably,  somewhat  cursory,  and  in  spite  of  its  218 
illustrations,  most  of  which  are  too  small  to  be  of  much  value,  to  many 
phases  of  art  it  only  devotes  two  or  three  illustrations,  which  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  afford  adequate  treatment  to  the  subject.  It  would  appear  to 
have  been  M.  de  Recy's  diversion  to  collect  photographs,  wood  engravings 
and  other  scrap  illustrations  bearing  on  ancient  arts  and  crafts.  Tliese  he 
has  now  strung  together  in  more  or  less  coherent  sequence,  accompanied 
by  a  running  commentary  of  text,  which  is  rather  discursive  than  profound  ; 
and  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  throw  any  fresh  illumination  on  the  subject. 
Not  that  the  author  makes  any  particular  pretensions.  On  the  contrary 
he  is  content  to  call  himself  un  simple  dJbutant ;  a  circumstance,  indeed, 
which  one  might  have  gathered  even  without  this  modest  avowal. 

The  author's  whole-hearted  admiration  is  given  to  the  art  of  classic 
Greece.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  was  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
that  the  earliest  manifestation  of  their  decorative  genius  appeared.  At 
the  same  time  he  considers  that  the  graphic  descriptions  of  arts  and  manners 
contained  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  the  result  of  oral  tradition  rather 
than  personal  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  Homer. 
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The  subject  of  Hebrew  art  receives  scant  consideration  from  M.  de 
Recy,  who  in  fact  dismisses  it  in  less  than  twenty-five  lines,  as  not  having 
been  original,  but  derivative  from  Phoenician  sources,  and  altogether  of 
little  account,  except  in  the  way  of  goldsmith's  work,  as  was  but  natural 
he  says,  in  a  people  always  distinguished  by  its  fondness  for  jewellery. 
But,  not  to  mention  the  rest  of  the  spoils  looted  from  Jerusalem  and  figured 
in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  arch  of  Titus,  surely  the  seven-branched  candlestick 
must  have  been  a  very  remarkable  object  in  itself,  beside  the  fact  that  it 
had  a  widespread  influence  as  the  prototype  of  innumerable  candlesticks 
in  the  Christian  church  during  the  middle  ages. 

As  to  Byzantine  art  the  author  seems  to  think  it  more  barbaric  than 
refined,  notwithstanding  its  advanced  science  of  construction  and  its  logical 
co-ordination  of  parts.  "  We  are  particularly  shocked,"  he  says,  "  to  find 
in  it  the  beautiful  traditions  of  Greece  distorted  by  an  exaggerated  oriental 
element  which  one  cannot  but  regard  as  having  been  ill-digested."  Again, 
paraphrasing  M.  Diehl,  he  speaks  of  Byzantine  art  as  resulting  from  a  blend 
of  Hellenist  culture  with  the  ancient  Babylonian  traditions  gathered  up  and 
transmitted  through  Persia.  "  And  yet,"  he  allows,  "  we  shall  have  to 
submit  by  degress  to  its  charm,  and  this  miracle  is  wrought  by  the  admirable 
balance  of  colour."  For  Byzantine  art  is  far  excellence  a  vehicle  of  colour, 
in  which  regard,  save  in  the  effects  of  mediaeval  glass  painting,  it  has 
never  been  rivalled. 

An  illustration  in  the  section  on  Romanesque  art  shows  a  sculptured 
capital  (the  author  omits  to  mention  where)  depicting  the  aerial  flight 
of  king  Alexander.  Regarding  this  subject  M.  de  Recy  observes  that  it 
is  taken  from  the  mediaeval  legend  by  Lambert  of  CMteaudun,  a  work  of 
such  interminable  length  as  to  have  originated  the  name  of  Alexandrine 
verse.  In  the  example  illustrated  the  griffins  are  being  incited  to  upward 
flight  by  tempting  morsels  (more  like  rabbits  on  spits  than  horseflesh  or 
smaragd-stones) ;  and  the  author  remarks  that  the  same  appears  in  capitals 
at  Bile,  Fribourg,  Le  Mans,  Urcel,  and  in  Italy.  He  might  have  added, 
that  in  England  it  is  depicted  on  misericords  at  Chester,  Whalley,  Gloucester, 
Darlington,  Lincoln,  and  St.  Mary's,  Beverley. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  short  synopsis  of  the  argument  of  the 
lectures ;    but  there  is  no  index. 

A.  V. 


HERALDRY  FOR  CRAFTSMEN  AND  DESIGNERS  (The  Artistic  Crafts  scries  of 
technical  handbooks).  By  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope.  7\  x  4f,  426  pp.  Frontispiece, 
31  plates,  and  199  illustrations  in  the  text.     London  :  John  Hogg,  1913.     5s.  n.  * 

This  book  supplies  a  long-felt  want,  for  it  gives  the  commonsense  of 
heraldry,  and  frees  it  from  the  pedantry  with  which  the  subject  was  overlaid 
by  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Like  other  arts, 
heraldry  needed  no  textbooks  while  it  was  alive.  It  was  only  when  its 
vitality  left  it  that  it  required  books  to  explain  it.  Indeed,  most  treatises 
on  art  are  in  the  nature  of  voluminous  obituary  notices.  To  the  ordinary 
person  heraldry  appears  a  complicated  subject,  the  pursuit  of  which  leads 
into  innumerable  pitfalls ;  but  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Hope's  little  book  shows 
how  simple  the  art  (or  science)  really  is,  and,  contrary  to  the  received  idea. 
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how  much  freedom  there  is  in  its  treatment.  The  only  way  to  gain  z 
knowledge  of  heraldry  is  to  study  ancient  examples,  such  as  Mr.  Hope  illus- 
trates, taken  from  a  period  when  heraldry  was  alive,  and  when,  to  be  of  any 
use,  it  was  perforce  simple.  Heraldry  was  the  outcome  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  It  was  primarily  a  means  of  recognising  the  identity  of  men 
who  were  sheathed  in  armour,  and  who  adopted  some  simple  device  by 
which  they  might  be  known.  To  be  effective  these  devices  were  necessarily 
simple.  Gradually  the  device  which  started  with  being  personal  became 
identified  with  the  family.  When  a  man  iharried,  and  had  occasion  to  record 
his  device  on  a  building  or  elsewhere,  he  sometimes  added  the  device  of  his 
wife's  family  to  his  own  in  order  to  show  whom  he  had  married.  If  the 
wife  were  an  heiress,  the  children  inherited  her  device  equally  with  her 
lands.  It  is  obvious  that  if  successive  generations  of  a  family  married 
heiresses,  a  great  many  devices  would  be  inherited  ;  but  so  long  as  heraldry 
was  of  daily  use  as  a  means  of  identification,  simplicity  was  necessary  and 
therefore  customary :  when,  however,  heraldry  ceased  to  have  its  primary 
significance,  it  was  still  preserved  as  an  indication  of  ancient  lineage,  and 
then  came  the  opportunity  of  the  pundits  to  formulate  rules  for  the  proper 
display  of  the  various  devices  to  which  a  family  was  entitled.  These  rules 
are  the  despair  of  such  as  have  to  deal  with  heraldry,  but  who  have  no  time 
to  master  its  intricacies. 

The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Hope's  book  is  that  he  goes  back  to  first 
principles,  and  illustrates  everything  he  says  by  actual  examples.  Heraldry 
always  had  certain  rules  :  everything  that  has  a  meaning  must  conform 
to  some  kind  of  rule.  But  when  one  gets  behind  the  rules  and  realises 
why  they  were  made,  one  acquires  a  much  greater  freedom  in  their  applica- 
tion. "  False  heraldry "  becomes  much  less  alarming  after  reading 
Mr.  Hope's  book,  for  it  becomes  evident  that  the  essential  rules  are  fewer 
and  simpler  than  is  generally  supposed.  Moreover,  any  doubts  which  may 
arise  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has  a  working  knowledge  of  the  subject 
can  be  resolved  by  referring  to  the  numerous  illustrations,  consisting  largely 
of  photographs  of  actual  examples  from  ancient  tombs,  seals  and  other 
genuine  sources.  Among  those  which  are  not  from  photographs  may  be 
mentioned  the  diagrams  explanatory  of  the  composition  and  rationale  of 
the  Union  Jack.  Although  this  emblem  is  of  universal  use,  probably  not 
one  person  in  a  hundred  could  draw  it  correctly,  or  if  he  could,  would  be 
able  to  explain  why  it  ought  to  be  drawn  in  that  particular  way.  Would  he 
even  know  which  way  up  to  fly  it  ? 

If  an  improvement  might  be  suggested  in  this  excellent  book,  it  would 
be  that  the  distinction  between  "  plates  "  and  "  figures  "  should  be  abolished,, 
and  that  the  illustrations  should  be  numbered  consecutively  all  through  in 
order  to  save  trouble  in  the  frequent  references  which  are  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  text  clearly.  This  is  a  small  point,  however,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  heraldry  will  be  grateful  for  a  book  which  is  at  once  concise,, 
lucid  and  authentic.  The  still  larger  number  of  persons  who  are  interested 
in  things  artistic  will  be  delighted  with  the  vigorous  form  and  harmonious- 
colours  which  good  heraldry  displays. 

J.  A.  GOTCH. 
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ULSTER  FOLK  LORE.    By  Elizabeth  Andrews.    9X   5^,  xiii  +  i2x  pp.     14  illui' 
trationt.     London :   Elliot  Stock,  191 3.     5b.  n. 

The  authoress  of  this  interesting  little  book  has  devoted  much  time 
and  care  to  the  collection  of  information  as  to  the  beliefs  of  the  people  of 
Ulster  relating  to  fairies  and  also  to  the  raths  and  souterrains  which  are 
popularly  associated  with  them.  These,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  not 
confined  to  that  province.  It  may  well  be  that  the  popular  superstitions 
connecting  the  monuments  with  those  dreaded  but  fascinating  little  people 
have  tended  to  the  preservation  of  the  relics.  Mrs.  Andrews  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  popular  super- 
stitions, and  has  been  impressed  by  the  views  of  Mr.  David  MacRitchie, 
that  the  traditions  of  fairies  are  a  survival  of  the  existence  of  a  pygmy  race 
of  men  in  the  country,  for  whose  use  the  souterrains,  which  are  frequently 
too  small  to  be  occupied  by  persons  of  average  height,  were  constructed. 
Most  of  the  chapters  of  her  work  have  either  been  published  in  the 
Antiquary,  or  have  been  contributed  to  the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club  and 
recorded  in  abstract  in  that  society's  proceedings.  We  think  she  has  done 
well  to  reprint  them  in  exUnso  and  in  a  collected  form,  though  her  doing 
so  has  resulted  in  some  amount  of  repetition  and  a  little  discursiveness. 
It  might  have  been  better  if  she  had  rewritten  them  as  a  consecutive 
narrative,  and  recast  them  in  logical  order.  However  that  may  be,  the 
book  as  it  stands  is  a  record  of  much  careful  observation,  and  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  accumulation  of  facts  relating  to  popular  tradition  which 
has  been  industriously  collected  from  many  quarters  during  recent  years. 
That  accumulation  has  tended  more  and  more  to  establish  the  conclusion 
that  the  fancy  of  mankind  has  worked  in  the  same  way  and  built  up  similar 
superstitions  on  the  like  basis  of  fact  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Andrews' 
observations  teach  the  same  lesson.  Some  of  the  stories  told  to  her  have 
features  that  are  the  common  property  of  myth-makers  everywhere.  This 
need  not  surprise  us,  when  we  consider  that  the  stories  of  fairies  and  giants 
and  the  like  have  been  used  for  many  generations  for  the  purpose  of  aweing 
childhood  into  good  behaviour,  and  with  that  object  have  been  made  as 
gruesome  as  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  nurse  or  other  romancist  could 
make  them. 

Mrs.  Andrews  observes  that  traditions  relating  to  the  Danes  are  wide- 
spread throughout  Ireland  ;  that  they  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  tall  people, 
sometimes  as  short  people.  The  tall  people  might  very  well  be  the  Danes  of 
history,  who  may  have  been  magnified  by  tradition  into  giants ;  but  how 
about  the  short  people  ?  We  can  hardly  imagine  the  Danes  of  history 
shrinking  into  fairies.  Mrs.  Andrews'  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  that  the 
name  of  the  somewhat  mythical  people  called  Tuatha  de  Danann  has  been 
modified  into  the  more  familiar  name  of  Danes  for  this  purpose,  though 
she  does  not  ignore  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  prehistoric  remains 
may  be  attributable  to  other  primitive  races  of  small  stature :  she  draws 
a  word-picture  of  "  the  red-haired  Danes  carrying  earth  in  their  aprons 
to  build  the  forts,  the  Pechts  handing  from  one  to  another  the  large  slabs 
to  roof  the  souterrains,  and  the  Grogachs  herding  cattle,"  and  sees  in  it 
glimpses  of  the  life  of  those  who  in  long  past  ages  inhabited  Ireland. 

In  a  supplementary  chapter  the  authoress  reprints  from  the  Sun  a 
biographical  notice  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton,  D.D.  (i 757-1 797),  "an 
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early  exponent  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,"  who  was 
cruelly  murdered  by  a  band  of  insurgent  peasantry. 

E.  B. 


ESSAYS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  POEM  OF  BEOWULF.  By 
Knut  Stjekna.  Translated  and  edited  by  John  R.  Clarke  Hall.  ioJ  x  7 J,  xxxvi 
+  284  pp.  128  illustrations  and  2  maps.  Coventry:  published  for  the  Viking  Club 
1912.     I2S.  6d.  n. 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  papers  composed  at  various  times  and 
published  in  various  Swedish  journals  by  the  late  reader  in  archaeology 
to  the  university  of  Upsala,  whose  lamented  death,  at  an  early  age,  in  1909, 
deprived  the  science  of  archaeology  of  one  of  its  most  devoted  and  most 
brilliant  students.  The  essays,  eight  in  number,  treat  of  the  following 
subjects  :  "  Helmets  and  swords  in  Beowulf,"  "  Archaeological  notes  on 
Beowulf,"  "  Vendel  and  the  Vendel  Crow,"  "  Swedes  and  Geats  during  the 
migration  period,"  "  Scyld's  funeral  obsequies,"  "  The  Dragon's  hoard  in 
Beowulf,"  "The  double  burial  in  Beowulf,"  and  "  Beowulf s  funeral 
obsequies  ";  and  each  is  made  to  contribute  its  quota  of  evidence  to  support 
the  original  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  author  in  regard  to  the  topography 
of  the  poem.  On  the  strength  of  the  parallel  which  he  institutes  between 
the  Swedish  discoveries  and  the  weapons,  etc.  described  in  Beowulf, 
Stjerna  moved  the  epic,  as  it  were,  eastwards,  and  found  new  identifications 
for  its  localities.  As  the  seat  of  Geatish  gpvernment  he  substituted  the 
island  of  Oland  for  BohuslSn  or  the  Swedish  shore  of  the  Cattegatt  south 
of  that  district,  and  assigned  to  the  occupation  of  the  Geats  the  islands 
of  Oland,  Gotland  and  Bornholm,  with  the  eastern  mainland  coast-region 
which  faces  them.  Furthermore  Stjerna  attempted,  for  the  first  time, 
to  make  archaeology  play  its  proper  part,  and  a  very  important  one, 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  vexed  questions  of  chronology  which  the 
poem  presents. 

Unfortunately  Stjerna  made  use  of  an  antiquated  and  inaccurate  text, 
and  the  readings  on  which  some  of  his  hypotheses  are  based  have  been 
rejected  by  a  consensus  of  critical  opinion.  Indeed,  the  author  of  these 
essays  was  far  less  of  a  scholar  than  of  an  archaeologist.  As  a  result  we 
fear  that  he  was  often  inclined  to  strain  the  probable  or  possible  meaning 
of  a  passage  to  support  a  point  of  view  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
determined  at  all  costs  to  maintain,  with  a  result  that  hardly  seems  to 
justify  the  labour.  This  almost  rigid  predisposition  Stjerna  fortified  with 
a  highly  imaginative  treatment  of  data,  which  caused  him  to  found  analogies, 
parallels,  and  even  generalisations  on  the  slightest  evidence. 

Fortunately  the  book  receives,  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clarke  Hall,  an 
admirable  introduction,  in  which  necessary  warnings  are  conveyed  to  the 
student,  and  reinforced,  subsequently,  by  several  very  valuable  footnotes. 
And  if  occasionally  a  hypothesis,  argument,  or  parallel  is  discovered  to  be 
reckless  or  ill-founded,  the  author  has  done  excellent  service  in  other 
directions.  While  emphasising  the  importance  of  bringing  archaeological 
discoveries  into  line  with  literary  speculation,  he  has  himself  collected  within 
the  compass  of  these  essays  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  material.    A  further 
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result  of  his  researches  is  to  afiFord  conclusive  proof  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  culture  pictured  by  the  poet  of  "  Beowulf." 

The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  chief 
discoveries,  etc,  dealt  with  in  the  text,  a  feature  which  greatly  enhances 
its  interest  and  adds  to  the  welcome  novelty  of  purpose  displayed 
throughout. 

M.  D.  F. 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE  PENT  CUCKOO.    By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Fiild.    9x5^,711+215  pp. 
4  platet.     London  :  Elliot  Stock.     1913.    71.  6d.  n. 

Mr.  Field  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  book  and  one  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  students  of  folklore.  He  has  dealt  with  a  very 
complex  subject,  and  though  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  all  his  conclusions, 
we  recognise  that  he  has  thrown  new  light  on  what  was  previously  most 
obscure.  Everybody  at  some  time  or  other  has  heard  of  the  tales  of  the 
fools  of  Gotham,  or  wise  men  as  they  are  more  often  called,  and  not  a  few 
will  have  paused  to  wonder  what  these  apparently  idiotic  tales  really 
meant.  If  one  tale  is  better  known  than  the  others  it  is  that  of  the  villagers 
who,  wishing  to  have  summer  always  with  them,  caught  a  cuckoo  and 
built  either  a  wall  or  hedge  about  it,  so  that  it  might  not  fly  away.  Of 
course  the  cuckoo  flew  over  the  top  and  the  fools  were  left  lamenting  that 
their  wall  was  not  one  course  higher.  This  is  the  story  to  which  Mr.  Field 
has  turned  his  attention  and  around  which  he  has  woven  so  ingenious  a 
theory.  On  the  Chiltern  and  Berbhire  hills  there  are  a  large  number 
of  sites  traditionally  known  as  cuckoo-pens,  and  Mr.  Field  sees  in  each  the 
evidence  of  the  struggle  between  the  invading  Saxon  and  the  retreating 
Briton.  The  word  "  pen  "  is  the  Celtic  word  for  "  head  "  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  an  enclosure. 

The  word  cuckoo  is  even  more  ingeniously  explained.  The  verb  "  to 
cuck  "  meant  originally  to  scold  or  to  make  unintelligible  noises,  and  thus 
was  applied  by  a  conquering  race  to  those  who  spoke  a  language  they  did 
not  understand,  that  is  to  say,  the  jabbering  Britons,  ol  /3d/>/3apoc.  Thus, 
according  to  Mr.  Field,  we  see  in  these  sites  the  last  strongholds  of  a 
defeated  race,  and  in  the  pent  cuckoo  the  symbol  of  a  people  defeated  and 
pushed  aside  into  a  sort  of  native  quarter.  There  is  one  point  in  the 
story  which  hardly  seems  to  fit  in  with  Mr.  Field's  theory :  the  cuckoo 
did  not  remain  a  prisoner  but  escaped,  and  it  was  the  men  outside  who 
were  the  fools  and  not  the  prisoner.  We  may  allow,  perhaps,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  invaders  brought  the  cuckoo  story  with  them  into  England, 
and  attributed  it  to  the  stupidity  of  those  whom  they  had  conquered 
and  even  fixed  the  sites  of  the  penning  to  many  grass-grown  banks  surrounding 
open  spaces ;  but  it  is  diflBicult  to  believe  all  that  Mr.  Field  tells  us,  and  we 
do  not  feel  convinced  that  the  mystery  of  this  Gotham  tale  has  been 
solved.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  other  Gotham  tales,  all  of  them 
as  foolish  as  the  cuckoo  tale  and  many  of  them  appearing  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  ?    How  would  Mr.  Field  interpret  them  ?    We  are  grateful 
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tb  him  for  theorising  about  an  interesting  problem  in  folklore,  and  we 
hope  that  others  will  turn  their  attention  to  it  and  clear  up  the  mystery 
of  the  fools  of  Gotham. 

E.  L.  G. 


HOW  TO  TRACE  A  PEDIGREE.     By  H.  A.  Croftok.    7  x  4J,  67  pp.     London : 
Elliot  Stock,  191 1.    28.  n. 

We  are  all  of  us  interested  in  the  tracing  of  pedigrees.  Apart  from 
questions  of  pride  of  race,  every  individual  is  the  result  of  influences  working 
upon  him  through  the  countless  generations  of  people  to  whom  he  owes 
his  e^dstence.  Physically  and  morally,  he  cannot  evade  his  debt  to  them. 
He  naturally  seeks  to  find  out  who  they  were,  and  to  ascertain  all  he  can  about 
them.  If  we  do  not  know  who  our  grandfather  was,  at  any  rate  we  know 
that  we  had  one.  This  little  book  will  help  in  the  search  for  him  and  for 
remoter  ancestors.  That  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  as  many  amateur 
genealogists  have  found  out.  The  simple  man  who  wants  to  trace  his  own 
family  would  find  it  hard  to  know  how  to  set  to  work  without  the  aid  of 
such  a  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  as  Mr.  Crofton.  He  gives,  briefly 
and  clearly,  excellent  advice  as  to  how  to  proceed.  He  insists  rightly  upon 
the  golden  rule  to  "  verify  your  information,"  and  he  shows  the  way  to  do 
so.  His  summary  of  the  various  sources  to  which  one  may  refer  for 
indications  of  what  is  wanted  is  almost  bewildering :  there  are  so  many. 
Chapters  are  added  to  guide  the  pedigree-hunter  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  some  useful  hints  are  given  for  the  saving  of  expense.  But  pedigree- 
hunting  is  a  sport  for  persons  of  leisure,  and  if  it  is  to  be  done  well  it  cannot 
be  done  very  cheaply.  We  can  conscientiously  recommend  Mr.  Crofton's 
book  to  all  Whom  it  concerns. 

E.  B. 


PRIMEVAL  MAN:  THE  STONE  AGE  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE.  By  A. 
H1NG8TON  QuiGGiN.  With  an  introduction  by  A.  C.  Haddon.  7^X5.  140  pp. 
34   illustrations.     London  :     Macdonald  and  Evans.     19 u.     is.  6d.  n. 

This  unpretending  work  is  in  reality  a  multum  in  parvo  on  the  subject 
upon  which  it  treats.  It  shows  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
relating  thereto,  and  while  being  a  work  intended  for  the  beginner,  touching 
upon  so  many  points,  it  will  also  interest  the  more  advanced  inquirer 
The  glossary  of  terms  given  as  footnotes  is  calculated  to  be  of  service-  to 
the  student,  and  the  tables  and  notes,  printed  in  the  appendix,  add  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  work.  We  cordially  recommend  Mrs.  Quiggin's 
treatise  to  intelligent  students,  who,  after  a  perusal  of  the  pages,  will 
probably  agree  with  the  remark  of  Dr.  Haddon  in  his  introduction,  that 
"  it  is  surprising  how  fascinating  the  study  of  flint  implements  or  skulls 
becomes  when  a  beginning  has  once  been  made."  The  book  is  well  indexed, 
which  should  much  facilitate  easy  reference. 

R.  G.   R. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE : 
THEIR   DEDICATIONS,   ALTARS,    IMAGES    AND    LIGHTS.  > 

B7  the  Rev.  R.  M.  SERJEANTSON,  M.A.  F.S.A.  and 
the  Rkv.   H.  ISHAM  LONGDEN,  M.A. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Of  the  many  fields  of  research  open  to  the  student  of 
ecclesiology,  few  are  more  interesting,  or  produce  more 
valuable  results  than  do  the  wills  of  our  mediaeval  fore- 
fathers. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  parochial 
history,  worthy  of  the  name,  can  be  compiled  without  a 
careful  study  of  the  old  wills.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in 
certain  parishes  no  old  wills  are  forthcoming,  but  this  is 
only  a  rare  occurrence,  and  is  often  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  wills  of  that  particular  parish  were  proved 
in  a  "  peculiar,"  or  more  rarely  in  a  manorial  court,  the 
early  records  of  which  have  been  lost. 

The  wills  from  which  we  propose  to  quot;p  are  to  be 
found  in  various  places  : 

(i)  The  greater  number,  namely,  those  which  were 
proved  in  the  court  of  the  archdeacon  of  Northampton, 
are  now  preserved  in  the  Northampton  probate  registry. 
They  begin  nominally  in  15 10,  though  several  earlier 
wills,  presumably  proved  in  or  after  15 10,  are  to  be  found 
among  them.  Between  15 10  and  1558,  the  period  with 
which  it  is  proposed  to  deal,  some  8,000  wills  were  proved 
in  this  court,  and  copies  of  the  great  majority  are  still 
extant.  The  various  books  in  which  they  are  contained 
are  named  after  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

(2)  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  two  earlier 

^  The  idea  of  writing  this  paper  was  first  from  Northamptonshire  wills  were  given  in 

suggested  by  a  valuable  series  of  extracU  tht  Archaeological  Journal,  hniijpp,  n^-i^Zf 

from  the  wills  of  West  Kent  folk,  printed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  F.S.A.  but  the  great 

by  Mr.  Leland  L.  Duncan  in  the  Transact  majority  of  the   bequesU  quoted  in   the 

tions  of  the  St,  Pouts  EccUsiological  Society  following  paper  are  here  printed  for  the 

in    1895.    A   certain   number  of  extracU  first  time. 
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books  belonging  to  this  series  existed,  but  their  present 
whereabouts  is  unknown.  Fortunately,  however,  bishop 
Kennett  made  copious  extracts  from  them,  and  his  notes 
are  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Lansdowne 
MS.  no.  1028). 

(3)  Another  court  in  which  Northamptonshire  wills 
were  proved  was  that  presided  over  by  the  bishop's 
official  at  Peterborough.  These  wills  are  now  preserved 
in  the  Peterborough  probate  registry.  They  do  not  begin 
till  1 541,  but  often  contain  interesting  details,  especially 
with  regard  to  vestments. 

(4)  Wills  of  persons  of  importance,  and  also  not 
infrequently  of  humbler  folk  as  well,  were  proved  in  the 
prerogative  court  of  Canterbury.  These  are  now  to  be 
found  at  Somerset  House,  and  are  a  particularly  valuable 
source  of  information. 

(5)  The  wills  of  a  certain  number  of  testators,  especially 
in  early  days,  were  proved  at  Lincoln.  Copies  of  these 
are  still  preserved  in  the  Lincoln  episcopal  registers 
(memoranda  books).  The  earliest  begin  in  1320,  though 
there  are  some  commissions  for  probate  as  early  as  1280.^ 

(6)  A  few  wills  of  Northamptonshire  folk  were  proved 
in  the  court  of  husting  in  London.  One  or  two  of  these 
contain  legacies  of  particular  interest  to  Northamptonshire 
antiquaries. 

In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  deal  mainly  with  legacies 
left  to  the  church  or  to  the  incumbent ;  though  many 
bequests  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  churchyard  or 
village  crosses,  and  to  various  other  objects  of  a  more  or 
less  sacred  character,  such  as  church  ales,  Whitsuntide 
processions  and  the  like,  are  also  included. 

Bequests  of  articles  of  dress  or  furniture  would  make 
an  interesting  article  by  themselves,  but  they  are  perforce 
omitted  here  for  want  of  space. 

Every  devout  parishioner  left  a  legacy  of  some  kind 
to  the  high  altar  "  for  tithes  and  oblations  forgotten  or 
not  duly  done,"   but  as  every  church  had  a  high  altar, 

*  There  are  a  certain  number  of  early  being    calendared    by    the    Rev.     Canon 

wills  in  the  muniment  room  of  the  dean  Foster,  F.S.A,  and  a  printed  calendar  will 

and  chapter  of  Lincoln,  but  it  has  not  been  shortly    be   issued    to     members    of    the 

possible  to  examine  these.    They  are  now  Lincoln  Record  Society. 
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bequests  of  this  nature  have  been  omitted,  unless  of  very- 
exceptional  interest*^ 

The  main  object  of  this  paper  is  to  chronicle  and 
examine  the  legacies  left  by  our  forefathers  to  the  side- 
chapels,  altars,  images  and  lights  in  our  various 
Northamptonshire  churches,  for  by  so  doing  we  discover 
what  altars  existed  in  each  particular  church,  and  which 
saint  was  most  popular  in  any  given  district. 

Figures  or  representations  of  the  Trinity  occur  in 
various  places,  and  most  churches  of  any  size  or  importance 
contained  a  Trinity  chapel  or  altar.  Altars  in  honour 
of  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity  were  also  fairly 
common. 

A  Jesus  altar  stood  at  Deene,  Moulton,  Potterspury, 
and  Weedon  Beck,  a  Jesus  light  at  Scaldwell,  a  tabernacle 
of  Jesus  at  Finedon,  and  a  Jesus  chapel  at  St.  John's, 
Peterborough.  In  numerous  churches  also  there  were 
chapels  and  altars  of  Corpus  Christi.  At  Blisworth  there 
was  apparently  a  representation  of  the  first  Person  in  the 
Trinity,  for  in  1528  a  parishioner  left  "  to  the  Father  of 
hevyn  a  pownde  of  wax  " ;  and  at  St.  Giles,  Northampton, 
two  shillings  were  left  in  15 15  "to  the  reparacon  of  the 
vise  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  vise  or  device  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  doubtless  refers  to  the  dove  worked  on  a  wire  at 
Whitsuntide.  Dr.  Cox  in  his  interesting  book  on  church- 
wardens' accounts^  gives  several  instances  of  this : 

1500  (Walberswick,  SuflFolk).  John  Alpeyngham  left  money  to  provide  for 
"  the  Holy  Ghost  goyng  upp  &  down  with  a  cheyne." 

15 ID  (Louth).  Robert  Boston  "for  the  Holy  Gost  appearing  in  the  kirk 
roof,  ijs." 

1540-^2  (St.  Mary-on-the-Hill,  Chester).  "  Paide  for  wyre  to  sett  up  the 
holy  goste,  jd." 

Probably  every  church  contained  a  figure  of  our  Lady, 
and  in  most  cases  an  altar  or  chapel  was  dedicated  to  her 
honour.  Even  when  a  church  was  definitely  dedicated 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  it  often  contained  a  lady-chapel 
as  well.     This  was  the  case  at  Blakesley,  Bugbrooke,  Burton 


^  In  the  extracts  from  the  wills  printed  near  the  high  altar,  and  the  mention  of  this 

here  a  large  number  of   high-altar   images  sometimes  helps  us,  in  doubtful  cases,  to 

and  pictures  are   mentioned.    There   was  fix  the  dedication  of  the  church, 
always  an  image  or  mural  painting  of  the 
taint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated  *  Coz,  Cburcbwardens*  AccountSy  p.  265. 
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Latimer,  Rushden,  Warmington  and  various  other  places.  ^ 
Bugbrooke,  which  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  the 
Assumption,  had  figures  of  the  Assumption  and  of  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lady,  both  in  the  chancel ;  a  chapel  of  our 
Lady,  a  figure  of  our  Lady  of  Pity,  an  image  of  our  Lady 
in  the  steeple,  and  also  an  image  of  our  Lady  "  standing 
in  the  window,"  which  may,  however,  be  identical  with 
one  of  the  figures  already  mentioned.  At  Naseby,  where 
the  church  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  All  Hallows,  the 
same  testator  left  legacies  to  our  Lady  in  the  chancel, 
our  Lady  of  Pity  and  our  Lady  of  Grace  :  our  Lady  of 
Pity  being  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  with  the  dead  Christ 
on  her  lap,  and  our  Lady  of  Grace  probably  a  representation 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  At  Great  Billing,  dedicated  in 
honour  of  St.  Andrew,  there  was  a  figure  of  our  Lady  in 
the  chancel,  and  another  on  the  south  side  of  the  church ; 
at  Little  Houghton  was  an  image  of  our  Lady  at  the  altar 
step  or  "  grece  fotte."  Dallington  had  a  figure  of  "  our 
Lady  by  the  Trinity " ;  Gayton  "  our  Lady  light  at 
St.  Nicholas  altar "  ;  Lois  Weedon  "  our  Lady  on  St. 
Catherine's  altar  "  ;  while  at  Hanging  Houghton  there  was 
a  figure  of  our  Lady  in  the  window,  and  another  "  ymage 
called  Little  Mary."  A  figure  of  our  Lady  of  the  Nativity 
or  our  Lady  of  Bethlehem  occurs  in  several  Northampton- 
shire churdies,  and  at  Daventry  a  figure  of  our  Lady  of 
Bethlehem  "  stood  over  the  vestry  door."  At  Bradden 
a  "  light  of  our  Lady  in  the  pew  "  is  mentioned.  ^ 


SAINTS, 

Chapels,  altars,  images,  and  lights  in  honour  of  the 

various   apostles   are   to    be  found   everywhere,    and    at 

^  At    Southwell    minster,    there    were  itill    known    at     Notre-Dame-de-la-beOe- 

certainly  two  altan  dedicated  to  our  Lady  verriere. 

as  well  as  the  high  altar.    The  best  example  *  There  is  still  a  fine  sculpture  of  the 

of  these  multiplied  altars  is  at  Chartres,  Annunciation,  with  the  Holy  Spirit  over^ 

where,  in  addition  to  the  high  altar,  there  shadowing  our  Lady,  in  the  south  chapel  at 

are  still  altars  of    Notre-Dame-sous-terre  Bamack. 

(our  Lady  in  the  shrouds,  as  it  would  have  An  alabaster  image  of  our  Lady  of  Pity 

been  called  in  England),andNotre-Dame-du-  remains  at  Breadsall,  Derbyshire,  but  not 

pilier  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  quire ;   and  in  its  original  pbce ;  and  there  is  a  woodeo 

there  also  seems  to  have  been  a  special  "  pieti "  in  the  church  of  Battlefield  near 

devotion  to  the  figure  of  our  Lady  in  one  Shrewsbuiy  (Trofu.    Sbropsbirg  Arcb,   Soc* 

of  the  windows  of  the  south  quire-aisle.  3rd.  ser.  voL  iii,  pt.  2). 
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Chelveston  there  was  a  light  in  honour  of  all  the  apostles. 
St.  John's,  Peterborough,  also  had  an  apostles'  light,  and  at 
Horton  money  was  left  towards  the  expense  of  a  cloth  "  to 
kever  [cover]  the  xij  apostells."  At  Blatherwycke  and  at 
Braybrooke  there  were  representations  of  the  twelve 
apostles  in  the  rood-loft,  and  legacies  were  bequeathed 
for  "  the  gilding  or  peantyng "  of  the  same.  Other 
saints  which  occur  frequently  are  St.  Anne,  St.  Catherine, 
St.  Christopher,  St.  Edmund,  St.  George,  St.  Michael, 
St.  Margaret,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Nicholas,  and 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury;  while  St.  Helen,  St.  Sythe 
and  St.  Sunday  (the  popular  name  of  St.  Dominic)  are 
found  in  many  places. 

Figures  of  St.  Anthony  were  to  be  found  at  Great 
Addington,  Mears  Ashby,  Irthlingborough,  Towcester, 
and  Wilbarston ;  and  of  St.  Erasmus  at  Alderton,  Denton, 
Maidwell,  Middleton  Cheney  and  Thenford.  St.  Giles 
was  represented  at  Wadenhoe  and  Northampton ;  and 
St.  Leonard  at  Apethorpe,  Cotterstock,  Irchester,  Hardwick, 
Loddington  and  Yardley  Gobion. 

St.  Lawrence  occurs  at  Marston  St.  Lawrence,  Rad- 
stone,  Stanwick  and  Towcester  :  and  St.  Martin  at  Litch- 
borough,  St.  Sepulchre's  (Northampton),  and  Stamford. 
St.  Guthlac  was  represented  at  Marholm,  Oundle  and 
Passenham ;  and  St.  Botolph  at  Church  Brampton,  Har- 
rington, Helpston,  Heyford  and  St.  John's,  Peterborough. 
St.  Agnes  was  to  be  found  at  Charwelton  and  Towcester ; 
St.  Gregory  at  Brington  and  Long  Buckby ;  and 
St.  Clement  at  Maidwell  and  St.  Giles,  Northampton. 
Other  saints  which  occur  more  rarely  are  St.  Augustine 
at  Daventry ;  St.  Barnabas  at  Spratton ;  St.  Benedict  at 
Glinton ;  St.  Boniface  at  Brixworth ;  St.  Blaise  at  Hasel- 
beech ;  St.  Cuthbert  at  Bugbrooke ;  St.  Columba  at 
CoUingtree ;  St.  Denys  at  Ravensthorpe ;  St.  Dorothy  at 
Middleton  Cheney ;  St.  Edward  at  Brixworth ;  and 
St.  Edward  and  St.  Anne  at  Rothwell ;  St.  Fabian  at  Stoke 
Bruern  ;  St.  Francis  at  Blisworth  and  in  the  Grey  Friars  at 
Northampton.  St.  John  of  Beverley  occurs  at  Thorpe 
Malsor ;  St.  Kenelm  at  Wyke  Dyve ;  St.  Kyneburga, 
St.  Kyneswitha  and  St.  Tibba  at  Castor ;  St.  Loys  at  Cottes- 
brooke ;  St.  Modwen  at  Cottesbrooke  and  St.  Sepulchre's, 
Northampton ;    St.  Roch  at  Blisworth,  and  St.  Roch  and 
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king  Henry  VI  at  Towcester ;  St.  Reginer  at  St.  Peter's, 
Northampton  ;  St.  Rumbold  at  Stoke  Doyle  ;  St.  Stephen 
at  Badby ;  St.  Sebastian  at  Stoke  Bruern ;  St.  Werburga 
at  Weedon  Beck ;  St.  Wilfrid  at  Guilsborough ;  and 
St.  Winifred  at  Walgrave. 

At  one  or  two  places  there  was  a  comprehensive 
representation  of  all  the  saints.  Thus  at  Holdenby  there 
was  an  "  image  of  All  Hallows,"  and  at  Pytchley  a 
"  picture  of  All  Hallows."  The  exact  form  which  these 
representations  took  is  quite  uncertain. 

At  Deene,  Fotheringhay  and  Kingsthorpe  there  was 
a  "  light  of  All  Souls "  ;  and  at  Middleton  Cheney  a  light 
of  tlie  three  kings  of  Cologne. 

At  Harpole  there  was  a  canopy  light ;  at  Chacombe 
a  maidens'  light ;  and  a  plough  light  at  Lutton,  North- 
borough,  Tichmarsh  and  Warmington. 

The  "  maidens'  light  "  was  doubtless  a  light  maintained 
by  the  spinsters  of  the  parish,  just  as  the  "  plough  light "  was 
kept  up  by  the  ploughmen. 

At  Ashton  a  legacy  was  left  in  1545  "to  the  light  to 
(sic)  comyth  downe  at  the  elevation  "  ;  and  at  Potterspury 
in  1557  a  testator  bequeathed  2od.  "  to  the  light  that 
Cometh  downe  before  the  blessed  Sacrament." 

At  Fotheringhay  stood  an  interesting  altar  to  which 
various  testators  left  legacies,  styled  "  the  alter  of  all 
benefactors  within  the  church  of  Fotheringhay."^  The 
"  autentical  altar  "  which  occurs  in  many  Raunds  wills, 
and  has  puzzled  several  antiquaries,  was  only  another  name 
for  the  nigh  altar.  ^ 

THE   TORCHES. 

The  torches,  or  serges,  were  great  candles  found  more 
or  less  in  profusion  in  all  our  English  pre-reformation 
churches.  They  were  burnt  by  the  side  of  the  body 
during  the  obsequies,  and  at  the  requiem  mass.  They 
were  not  of  pure  wax,  and  were  brown  in  colour,  owing 
to  the  large  proportion  of  resin,  in  some  cases  nearly 
half,  used  in  their  manufacture.     The  wealthier  members 

*  No  doubt  tliii  was  the  "  wo  As  alur,"  ■  For  further  information  on  the  subject 

where,  as  at  Lincohi,  mass  was  said  for  all  of  the  "autentical  altar"  see  page  396, 
contributing  to  the  fabrica,  n.  6. 
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of  society  provided  their  own  torches  for  their  funerals, 
but  it  was  usual  for  each  parish  to  provide  a  certain  number 
ready  for  the  burial  of  the  poorer  classes.  These  were 
used  not  only  for  funeral  purposes,  but  also  for  burning 
on  special  occasions  before  the  various  altars. 

Almost  all  mediaeval  wills  contain  a  legacy  towards 
the  maintenance  of  "  the  torches "  ;  and  in  numerous 
instances  one  or  more  new  torches  were  bequeathed  to  a 
church.  The  will  of  J.  Pye  of  Walgrave  is  a  good  example 
of  this,  and  serves  also  to  show  the  double  purpose  for 
which  torches  were  used.  The  testator  bequeaths  "to 
the  church  of  Walgrave  so  miche  money  as  will  by  oone 
torche,  the  wiche  I  will  be  used  yn  the  administracon  of 
the  blessed  sacrament,  &  at  pore  mens  buryalls." 

The  cost  of  these  torches  varied  considerably  oiying 
doubtless  to  the  differences  in  their  size  and  quality.  Thus 
an  Arthingworth  parishioner  in  1501  left  to  the  church 
two  torches  costing  6s ;  and  a  Culworth  man  in  15 21 
bequeathed  "  xxs.  to  bye  a  cowpull  of  wax  torchys." 
In  1528  Thomas  Myliier  left  4s.  to  buy  a  torch  for  Cottes- 
brooke  church,  and  in  the  same  year  a  like  amount  was 
left  to  purchase  one  for  the  church  of  Duston. 

In  1528  J.  Silbe  bequeathed  6s.  8d.  to  the  church  of 
Cranford  St.  Andrew  for  two  torches,  and  in  1541  a 
parishioner  of  Haselbech  provided  by  his  will  "  that  a 
torche  be  gyvyn  to  the  churche  price  of  ijs."  The  usual 
price,  however,  seems  to  have  been  on  an  average  3s.  4d. 
apiece.  A  Church  Brampton  will  of  1528  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  weight  of  the  torches.  Richard  Cosby 
bequeaths  ".to  the  churche  ij  torchis  of  waxe  in  wayght 
xiiij  powndes." 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  parish  officials  frequently 
made  the  candles  themselves ;  and  the  poorest  members 
of  society  usually  left  something  towards  the  cost.  In 
15 II  a  Glinton  man  bequeathed  three  pounds  of  wax 
to  help  to  make  four  torches  for  the  church ;  at  Croughton 
Sir  Edward  Harbotell  bequeathed  twelve  pence  "  to  the 
makyng  of  the  torches  "  ;  and  Richard  Langley  of  Finedon 
left  "  towards  the  makyng  of  the  torches  vijs." 

A  few  other  legacies  relating  to  torches  are  given 
as  examples  of  what  may  be  found  in  almost  any  mediaeval 
will : 
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1490.    "  Ad  sustentacionem  les  torches  xijd  "  :  John  Walker  of  Broughton. 
1504.    *'  Lego  ecclesie   duo   magna   luminaria   videlicet    torches,    et   ad 

reparacionem  eorundem  iiij  modios  ordei " :   Richard  Smyth  of  Bug- 

brooke. 
1504.    "  Reparacionibus   ecclesie  quatuor  cereos  vocat  torches":    Roger 

Belcher  of  Guilsborough. 
1530.    "To  the  torche  light  iijs.  iiijd  "  :   John  Stacie  of  Dallington. 
1538.    "  For  the  wayst  of  wax  at  my  buryall  xxd  "  :  S.  Symonds  of  Stanford. 
1547.    "  To  the  mayntenance  of  the  torches  a  strike  of  malte  "  :   Richard 

Lawe  of  Chelveston. 


THE   FABRIC    OF  THE   CHURCH. 

From  a  careful  perusal  of  early  wills  we  learn  the 
exact  date  at  which  various  portions  of  our  Northampton- 
shire churches  were  built.  Thus  we  gather  from  the 
will  of  John  Bacon  that  Easton  Neston  church  was  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  about  the  year  1436.  At  Marholm  we 
learn  that  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  just  a  century  later,  for 
in  1534  S^^  William  Fitzwilliam,  kt.  left  his  body  to  be 
buried  in  the  new  chancel^  at  Mafholm  which  "I  have 
late  caused  to  be  made  &  newly  edified  ther."  In  1495 
a  certain  John  Chambre  proposed  to  build  an  additional 


'  In  this  instance  the  chancel  was  referred 
to,  but  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  words 
"  chancel  "  and  "  quire  "  were  used  indis- 
criminately in  mediaeval  days  of  any  chapel 
-  of  a  church  irrespective  of  position.  The 
following  are  good  examples : 

Testamenta  Eboraceiuia  (Surtees  Soc), 
ii,  92  :  Joh.  Radclyff,  citizen  and  merchant 
of  York  (i444)>  leaves  his  body  to  be  buried 
"'in  ecclesia  mea  parochiali  sanctae  crucis 
in  Fossegate,  in  choro  beatae  Mariae 
Viiginis  ibidem." 

ibid,  ii,  178  :  Robert  Low  of  Newark, 
Notts.  (1454-5).  Corpus  sep.  "  in  ecclesia 
sanctae  Marie  Madelene  de  Newerk  in 
cancello  sancti  Nicholai." 

ibid,  ii,  213  :  John  Tidman,  chaplain,  of 
York  (1458).  Corpus  sep.  "in  ecclesia 
parochiali  Omnium  Sanctorum  in  North- 
stiete  in  cancello  canuriae  sancti  Nicholai  et 
beatae  Katherinae  virginis." 

ibid,  ii,  265 :  William  Bothe,  archbishop 
of  York  (1464).  Corpus  sep.  "  in  ecclesia 
-collegiata  beatae  Mariae  SuthwcU  in  cancella 
{sic)  sancti  Johannis  baptistae,  in  parte 
australi  dictae  ecclesiae." 

Wm.   Bothers  "chancel"   at  Southwell 


was  a  chapel  opening  from  the  western 
bays  of  the  south  aisle.  In  the  will  of 
Robert  Batemanson,  15 12,  it  is  called 
"  My  lord  William  Bothe's  quer "  (see 
Leach,  Visitations  and  Memoritds  of  Soutb- 
toeU  [Camden  Soc],  p.  115. 

Ricbmondsbire  Wills  (Surtees  Soc.),  p.  32  : 
William  Shepherd  of  Elsington,  Kendal 
(1542).  "My  bodye  to^  be  buriede  within 
my  parishe  churche  o'f!  Kendall,  in  the 
qwcre  off  Saynt  Anthonye,  whiche  William 
Herryson  and  I  fownded  in  ye  same 
churche." 

ibid.  p.  113:  John  Brockall  of  Rich- 
mond, last  chantry  priest  at  the  altar  of 
St.  Anne  (east  end  of  north  aisle)  in  Rich- 
mond church  (1558).  "  My  body  to  be 
bujyed  in  the  churche  of  the  said  Richmond, 
in  my  chauncell."  [On  p.  194  the  chancel 
proper  of  the  same  church  is  called  the 
"hye  quere."  The  expressions  summus 
chorus  and  principalis  chorus  constantly 
occur  in  mediaeval  documents]. 

At  Grantham  the  large  chantiy  chapel 
in  which  (till  1830),  the  aldennan  or  chief 
officer  of  the  borough  was  elected,  was 
always  known  as  the  Corpus  Christi  quire. 
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chapel  in  the  church  of  Spratton,  and  a  lady  bequeathed 
her  lands  in  Spratton  towards  the  expense.  If  the  chapel 
was  not  built  the  legacy  was  to  go  to  the  poor.  In  1500 
the  people  of  Blakesley  were  building  an  aisle  of  our  Lady 
in  their  church,  towards  the  cost  of  which  a  parishioner 
left  6s.  8d. 

In  15 II  a  new  quire  was  built  at  Glinton,  towards 
the  cost  of  which  one  of  the  parishioners  left  a  small  legacy. 
From  other  wills  we  learn  that  a  new  porch  was  being 
built  at  Potterspury  in  15 10,  and  another  at  Moreton 
Pinkney  in  15 12.  At  about  the  same  date  the  chancel 
of  Brington  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  John  Spencer.  The  work 
was  almost  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1522, 
but  he  left  £60  "  to  the  making  of  the  chauncell  roife 
with  the  ledde,  walls  &  wyndowes,  &  my  armes  to  be 
sett  in  the  same  wyndowes."  Four  years  later  a  parishioner 
left  I  OS.  "  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  parochial  church 
of  Canons  Ashby  "  (i.e.  the  nave  of  the  conventual  church 
which  was  used  as  a  parish  church). 

At  Preston  Capes  legacies  were  left  in  1522  and  1528 
to  the  making  of  the  north  aisle ;  and  at  Bugbrooke  in  1530 
towards  the  building  of  the  lady-chapel.  At  Wootton 
the  north  side  of  the  church  was  being  repaired  in  1528  ; 
and  in  1532  a  parishioner  left  20s.  "  to  the  bwyldyng^  of 
the  body  of  the  chirch."  In  1527  and  1528  the  roof  of 
St.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton,  was  being  re-leaded ;  at 
Tichmarsh  the  roof  of  the  church  was  undergoing  the 
same  process  in  1533.  In  each  case  parishioners  left  money 
to  defray  the  expense.  In  1536  money  was  left  towards 
the  cost  of  building  the  church  roof  of  Walgrave ;  and  in 
1545  we  find  a  bequest  for  a  similar  object  at  Creaton. 

The  "  steeples  "  or  towers  of  various  Northamptonshire 
churches  were  evidently  undergoing  extensive  repairs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  15 10  a  parishioner 
of  Warkworth  left  two  strike  of  malt  and  two  sheep  "  to 
the  beldyng  off  the  stepyll "  ;  and  another  parishioner 
in  1531  bequeathed  ^^lo  for  the  same  object.     At  Helmdon 

^  The  word  fabrica  in  Latin  wills  meant  and    there    seems    little    doubt    that    the 

a   standing    fabric    fund,    and    the    words  "  rebuilding   of    the    steeple  **    at    Raunds 

"  building  "    and    even    "  rebuilding  "    in  simply  means  that  money  was  left  to  a  fund 

English  wills  very  often  appear  to  refer  to  for  repairs  which  the  churchwardens  zdr 

the    same    thing.     "  Rebuilding "    at    any  ministered, 
late  means  no  more   than   "  repairing " ; 
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in  15 10  we  find  the  same  story.  There  a  certain  Edward 
Coope  left  j^4  to  the  bell-tower,  if  they  build  it  higher  : 
if  not,  20S.  only.  The  "  steeple "  of  Wold  was  being 
rebuilt  or  repaired  between  the  years  15 12  and  15 19. 
Several  small  bequests  were  left  for  the  purpose  in  15 12,  and 
in  15 1 7  a  Stanford  man  left  ^^5  towards  the  building  of  the 
steeple  of  Wold  beside  Walgrave.  In  15 19  the  work  was 
evidently  nearing  completion,  for  Richard  Arnold  left 
"  xvj  whethers  of  the  seconde  sortte  &  iiij  ewys  of  the 
same  sortte  to  the  glasynge  of  the  steple  wyndo  of  Wold." 
Another  member  of  the  same  family  left  "  to  the  byldyng 
of  the  steple  ij  of  the  best  peces  of  oke  in  my  yard  "  (15 19)  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  a  third  member  of  the  Arnold  family 
bequeathed  "  to  the  byldyng  of  the  stepyll  xls.  so  that 
the  xxs.  of  my  promyse  to  the  byldyng  of  the  stepyll  be 
of  none  effect."  At  Raunds  important  work  was  also 
going  on,  and  in  15 14  Henry  Andrew,  priest,  left  40s. 
"  ad  re-edificacionem  campanilis."  In  15 17  Henry  Tawyer 
bequeathed  "  to  the  re-edyfying  of  the  stepyll  of  Randes 
iijli.  xiijs.  iiijd.  more  &  besyde  the  performance  of  the 
first  promys  ye  wych  aperyth  in  the  chyrch  bokys  & 
rotells." 

It  was  the  same  at  Rushton  St.  Peter  in  1520  ;  Whilton 
in  1521  ;  Rothwell  in  1528;  Desborough  in  1529; 
Cransley  between  1537  and  1540;  and  Great  Doddington 
in  1539.  ^^  ^^^^  °^  these  instances  one  or  more  legacies 
were  left  for  "  the  building  of  the  steeple."  ^ 


THE   ROOD. 

In  mediaeval  days  every  church  had  its  rood  and 
rood-screen,  and  in  the  period  with  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned  (1450-1558),  a  rood-loft  as  well.  In  several 
of  our  Northamptonshire  churches  there  was  more  than 
one  rood.  Thus,  at  Benefield,  in  addition  to  the  high 
rood  there  was  a  "  red  rood  "  ;  at  Woodford  a  "  green 
rood  "  ;    at  Geddington  a  "  stooping  rood  "  ;    at  Wold  a 

^  In  most  of  these  cases  the  evidence  for  latest  examples,  seem  to  be  entirely  of  the 

any   actual   rebuilding    of    the    steeple    at  fifteenth  century.     The  bequest  at  Rothwell 

these  dates  is  controverted  by  the  archi-  may   refer   to    the   making   of   the    belfiy 

tecture.     Desborough    and    Cransley,    the  windows,  which  are  certainly  late. 
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rood  in  the  lady-chapel ;  and  at  Wilby,  Tichmarsh,  Milton 
Malsor  and  Little  Addington  a  rood  in  the  north  aisle. 

Almost  every  parishioner  in  pre-reformation  days  left 
a  legacy  to  the  maintenance  of  the  lights  before  the  rood ; 
and  bequests  to  defray  the  cost  of  painting  or  gilding  the 
roed-loft  are  very  common  :  at  Braybrooke  and  Blatherwycke 
money  was  left  for  the  gilding  of  the  twelve  apostles  in 
the  rood-loft ;  and  at  Irchester  in  1500  a  testator  instructed 
his  executors  to  cause  a  window  to  be  made  to  light  the 
rood-loft,  on  the  south  side.  At  Eydon  "  two  mastelyn 
basons "  were  left  to  the  rood-loft ;  and  at  Hardwick 
"  a  paynted  clothe,  price  ijs."  In  1523  a  Naseby 
parishioner  bequeathed  "  vjs.  viijd.  to  buy  candlesticks 
for  the  rood,"  and  there  are  several  other  bequests  of  a 
like  nature.  At  All  Saints,  Northampton,  and  Higham 
Ferrers  there  were  rood-chapels ;  at  Tichmarsh  a  rood- 
altar  ;  and  at  Maxey  there  was  an  altar  on  the  rood-loft, 
the  piscina  belonging  to  which  still  remains,  high  up  in 
the  wall. 

In  151 8  a  rood-screen  was  being  erected  at  Little 
Oakley  towards  which  John  Smyth  gave  "  a  pece  of  tymber 
to  the  valor  of  xijd."  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
parishioners  of  Geddington  had  provided  a  new  rood- 
screen,  and  apparently  sold  the  old  one,  for  in  1536  a 
parishioner  leaves  to  the  parish  the  old  rood-screen  which 
remained  in  the  church  at  that  date. 

In  1533  the  parishioners  of  Cottesbrooke  determined 
to  regild  their  screen,  and  made  an  agreement  with  a 
certain  John  Handros,  "  weyfeyryngman,"  to  do  the  work. 
He  died  unfortunately  before  the  work  was  completed, 
but  his  will  furnishes  us  with  interesting  details  as  to  the 
cost  and  method  of  procedure.  The  testator  recites 
that  "  I  have  made  a  bargayn  with  the  townshipp  of 
Cottysbroke  for  a  parte  of  ther  rode  lofte  for  vij  li.  vjs.  viijd. 
of  the  which  I  have  receyved  xls.  in  parte  of  payment 
thereof,  &  I  have  orderyde  gold  sylver  byse  oyle  w*  all 
other  thyng  thereto  for  to  gyld  the  seyd  parte  of  the 
roode  lofte  w*  all,  &  yif  God  doo  hys  will  by  me  att  thys 
tyme  I  gyff  the  townshyppe  of  Cottesbroke  the  seide  golde 
sylver  byse  oyle  w*^  all  other  thyng  thereto  belonging  so 
that  thei  pay  me  iiij  nobles  more  for  to  pay  for  my  ber[ying] 
&  to  reward  them  that  take  a  peyne  with  me  in  my  syknes.'' 
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THE   EASTER   SEPULCHRE. 

A  necessary  adjunct  to  every  English  mediaeval  church 
was  the  Easter  Sepulchre.  It  was  a  small  chest  or  recep- 
tacle in  which,  on  Maunday  Thursday  or  Good  Friday, 
was  deposited  the  Host,  enclosed  in  a  pyx,  together 
with  a  cross.  This  "  sepulchre "  was  placed  usually,  if 
not  invariably,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  and  was 
constantly  watched  till  dawn  on  Easter  day,  when  the  pyx 
was  taken  out  and  replaced  upon  the  altar.  ^  The  sepulchre 
was  usually  of  wood,  though  in  many  cases  permanent  stone 
receptacles  were  made  for  it,  of  which  very  beautiful 
examples  are  still  to  be  found  in  Lincolnshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire churches.  Perhaps  the  best  specimen  in 
Northamptonshire  is  that  of  Twywell ;  but  there  are 
other  examples  at  Cogenhoe,  Flore,  Watford  and  else- 
where. 

The  position  of  the  sepulchre  is  indicated  to  a  certain 
extent  by  two  Northamptonshire  wills.  John  Tresham 
in  1520  left  his  body  "  to  oe  buried  in  the  chancell  by  the 
sepulcr  "  (Rushton  St.  Peter's)  ;  and  Thomas  Plowright, 
vicar  of  Raunds  (1546),  desired  to  be  buried  "  betwene 
ye  sepulcre  foytt  (foot),  &  ye  marble  stone  before  ye 
autentecall  aulter  "  (i.e.  the  high  altar). 

The  sepulchre  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  and  the 
Northamptonshire  wills  contain  various  bequests  with 
this  object.  Thus  in  1506  a  Boddington  man  left  a 
legacy  "  fabricacioni  sepulchri  "  ;  and  William  Plowright 
in  1523  bequeathed  13s.  4d.  "to  ye  makyng  of  a  new 
sepulcre"  for  the  church  of  Burton  Latimer.  In  1537 
Richard  Selby  left  6s.  8d.  to  the  making  of  the  sepulchre 
at  Cranford  St.  John's ;  and  several  legacies  were  left 
in  1529  and  1530  "  to  the  makyng  of  a  newe  sepulchre 
in  the  church  of  Sent  Nicolas  of  Helmyden."  The  same 
thing  had  evidently  happened  at  Geddington,  for  in  1536 

^  Stt  Cox,  English  Cburcb  Furniture,  p.  j^.  Reg.    Zoucbe,    fo.    loo),    two    tapen    are 

Tliere  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  service  directed  to  be  burned  in  the  chancel  by 

at  the  sepulchre  early  on  Easter  morning  in  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  from  the  ninth 

Dr.   Mansel   Sympson's   article   on   Easter  hour  of  Good  Friday  till  after  the  end  of 

Sepulchres  in  Assoc.  Arcbit,  Sac.  ReparU,  the  service  of  the  Resurrection  on  Easter 

zxiii,    290-296.    In    the     ordinances    for  day. 
Sibthorpe  college,  Notts.  1542- 1343  (York 
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Thomas  Freeman  bequeathed  "  to  the  use  of  the  church 
(of  Geddington)  the  oolde  sepulcr  there."  Sometimes 
the  sepulchre  needed  repairing,  and  bequests  to  meet  the 
expense  frequently  occur.  The  following  examples  may- 
be quoted  : 

1499.    **  Lego  ad  reparacionem  sepulchri  Domini  iijs.  iiijd  "  :   John  Kyng 
of  Hanging  Houghton. 

1499.  "  To  the  peyntyng  of  the  sepulcre  " :    Thomas  West  of  Hanging- 
Houghton. 

1526.     "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  sepulcher  howse  "  :   Richard  Haresse  of 

Hellidon. 
1528.    "  To  the  gyldyng  of  the  sepulture  of  Bugbroke  xxd  "  :    J.  Freeman. 
1528.    "  To  the  gyldynge  of  the  sepulcre  xxs  "  :  Thomas  Walter  of  Cransley. 

In  1 5 16  Thomas  Hunt  of  Cransley  bequeathed  "to 
the  prepaiyng  &  furnyschyng  of  the  sepulcur  x  hewe 
schype  (ewe  sheep)  ...  &  that  the  increase  of  them 
may  be  to  the  supportacion  of  the  same."  For  the 
maintenance  of  the  sepulchre  almost  every  parishioner 
left  some  legacy.  Out  of  many  thousands  of  such  bequests 
the  following  will  serve  as  examples : 

1500.  "  To  the  sepulcre  light  ij  lib.  waxe  unmade  "  :    Sir  John  Chese, 
rector  of  Broughton. 

1 5 14.    "  To  the  mcynttnyng  of  the  sepulture  lythe  half  a  quarter  of  barley"  : 

John  Wisman  of  Great  Billing. 
1 519.    "I  bequeth  x  bee  hjrvys  to  meynteyn  the  sepulture  light,  which 

X  bee  hyves  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  ye  chyrch  wardens  "  :   Sir  John 

Pollard,  parson  of  Luddington  in  the  Brook. 
1 519.    "  To  the  sepulcr  every  yer  xijd.  to  be  payd  on  Passyon  Sunday  as 

long  as  my  father  in  lawc  lyffs,  &  after  hys  deyth  I  gyflt  a  kowgh  to 

the  meyntcnyng  of  the  seyd  sepulcr  lyght "  :  John  Arnold  of  Wold. 
1523.    "  To  the  supportacon  of  the  sepulcr  lyett  xijd  "  :   W.  Dunmow  of 

Harringworth. 
1537.    "  And  if  there  be  any  wax  saved  yerely  that  then  I  will  it  be  gyven 

to  the  sepulcre  there  to  be  to  the  mendyng  of  the  tapers  there  spent 

at  Easter  "  :   Richard  Cave  of  Stanford. 
1543.     "  I  gyve  unto  the  sepulker  lyght  a  browne  cowe  of  the  value  of 

xijs.  the  whych  cowe  I  wyll  schulde  be  sett  unto  one  pore  man  my 

nebur,  &  he  to  pay  yerely  for  the  same  cowe  &  callffe  unto  the  churche- 

wardyns  apon  mydlent  Sunday  yerely  xxd  "  :  T.  Goodman  of  Bradden. 

The  following  more  unusual  legacies  in  connexion  with 
the  sepulchre  may  be  given  here.  In  1500  Henry  Willyams 
bequeathed  to  the  church  of  Stanford  "  my  coverlet  to 
the  use  of  the  sepulcre  " ;  and  in  the  same  year,  Basilla 
Laxton,    another   parishioner   of    Stanford,   left    to    the 
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sepulchre  in  the  same  church  a  sheet  (unum  lynthyamm). 
In  15 18  Alice  Smith  left  to  the  church  of  Woodford-cum- 
membris  "  a  charpett  to  the  crose  for  to  lay  on  the 
sepulcur."  ^ 


SEATS, 


At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Geddington 
church  was  being  re-seated,  and  in  i486  Henry  German 
ordered  his  executors  "  quod  de  bonis  meis  fiant  nova 
sedilia  per  totam  ecclesiam  secundum  formam  quam 
carpentarius  cepit  facienda." 

In  1528  the  church  of  Wold  was  provided  with  seats, 
towards  which  several  parishioners  left  small  legacies. 
In  the  same  year  the  rector  made  the  following  bequest : 
**  I  bequeth,  yf  my  neyburs  kepe  ther  promes  to  lett  my 
seattes  in  the  chancell  be  made  with  theyres,  according 
as  they  have  allway  lovingly  promysed  me,  jcxs.  to  helpe 
fforth  ther  bargen." 

Three  years  later  the  people  of  Staverton  were  erecting 
seats  in  their  church,  and  in  153 1  W.  Fallance  left  "to 
the  setts  in  the  church  iijs.  iiijd." 

From  a  post-reformation  wiU  we  learn  that  the 
interesting  fifteenth-century  quire-stalls  now  at  Tansor 
came  originally  from  Fotheringhay.  By  his  will,  dated 
1601,  Robert  Hickes,  rector  of  Tansor,  bequeaths  "  to 
the  church  of  Tansor  all  those  my  seats  now  scituate  in 
the  same  which  I  brought  from  Fodringham  (sic)." 


THE  ALTAR. 

With  regard  to  the  altar  one  or  two  interesting  legacies 
may  be  quoted.  In  1530  John  Parvyn  left  to  the  chapel 
of  St.  John  in  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Northampton, 
his  "  aulter,  the  which  aulter  is  garnished  with  burnyshed 
golde,  sett  golde  &  with  ymagery  worke."  In  1546  Thomas 
Knottisford,  vicar  of  Weekley,  left  to  Weekley  church  a 

^  The    forms    "  St.    Pulcar "    or    "  St.       that  the  popular  accent  in  the  middle  ages 
Pulker,"   which  so   often   occur  in   these       was  on  the  second  syllable  of  "  sepulchre." 
Northamptonshire  wills,  seem  to  indicate 
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**  halowed  super  altare  "  ;  and  a  few  years  later  (1558) 
William  Rufforth,  parson  of  Uflord,  bequeathed  to  his 
parish  church  "  the  table  that  standethe  uppon  the  high 
aulter."  In  1529  a  parishioner  of  Cranford  St.  John  left 
**  a  stryke  of  barley  to  make  a  woltt  (vault)  over  ye  tabyll 
of  ye  hie  auter,"  by  which  was  probably  meant  a  stone 
canopy  over  the  reredos  or  "  tabyll." 

The  religious  changes  brought  about  by  the  accession 
of  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  are  suggested  by 
bequests  in  three  Nordiamptonshire  wills.  Edmund  Per- 
wyche  of  Wold  in  1550  leaves  "  to  ye  hyght  aulter  &  now 
callyd  the  table  of  our  Lord  xijd."  On  the  accession  of 
queen  Mary  the  old  altars  were  restored,  and  J.  Gybbons, 
vicar  of  Dodford,  by  will  dated  1553,  bequeathes  "  toward 
the  re-edyfying  of  the  aulters  in  Peterborough  church  xxs. 
so  that  they  be  buylded  up  agayne  before  Easter  next 
comyng." 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  "  the  Lord's  table  "  again 
took  the  place  of  the  high  altar.  The  new  term,  however, 
was  not  very  familiar,  and  we  find  B.  Overend  of  Brackley 
leaving  a  bequest  "  to  the  hye  table  in  Seynt  Peter's." 
(20th  March,  1 560-1). 


PLATE,   ETC. 

Legacies  for  the  purchase  of  plate  occur  very  fre- 
quently. The  following  will  serve  as  examples  :  In  1526 
Sir  W.  Adson,  parson  of  Chipping  Warden,  left  "  to  the 
paryshe  church  of  Sent  Leonard  in  Rokyngham  liijs.  iiijd. 
to  by  a  challys  wyth "  ;  and  at  West  Haddon  ^^3  was 
bequeathed  by  a  parishioner  in  1536  for  a  like  object. 
Ten  years  later  (1546)  William  Hatton  of  Holdenby  left 
"to  ye  church  at  Holdenbye  one  chalys,  price  vli.  wych 
I  wyll  mye  executors  shall  rere  &  make  off  soche  part  off 
mye  stuff  that  then  I  shall  hapen  to  have,  &  may  be  best 
spared."  In  the  will  of  Nicholas  WoodhuU  of  Wark- 
worth  occurs  the  following  provision  :  "  I  will  yt  all  my 
broken  sylver  &  gold  shall  helpe  to  make  a  larger  chales 
for  this  church." 

Cruets  for  wine  and  water.  In  addition  to  the 
chalice  and  paten,  various  other  altar-vessels  are  referred 
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to  in  the  wills  we  are  considering.  In  1379  J^^^  ^7^ 
left  to  the  church  of  Irthlingborough  two  cruets  of  silver 
to  contain  the  wine  and  water  used  in  the  Sacrament ; 
and  in  1421  Peter  Mabawe  bequeathed  to  Fotheringhay 
church  "  unum  par  de  cruettys/^'  In  1474  a  testator  left 
to  the  church  of  Naseby  "  two  cruets  of  pewter  (duobur 
cruettis  de  fewtur),  price  I2d";  and  in  15 15  two  silver 
cruets  were  bequeathed  to  the  black  friars'  church  in 
Northampton  by  Sir  Everard  Fielding,  kt. 

Censers.  In  1450  Joan  Bukland  bequeathed  to  the 
church  of  Edgcote  "  a  encensure  withe  a  shipe  therto, 
both  of  sylver  " ;  and  in  1522,  6s.  8d.  was  left  to  the  church 
of  Corby  "  to  bye  withall  a  payre  of  censoures."  In 
1533  John  Cave  left  "  to  Ketering  church  a  paier  of  silvir 
sencers,  the  price  of  vli.  att  the  leaste." 

Thuribles  and  holy  water  vessels.  In  1383  John  de 
Lyons  of  Warkworth  bequeathed  to  his  parish  church  a 
silver  vessel  for  the  holy  water  with  a  sprinkler.  He  also 
left  a  thurible  "  of  laton  "  to  one  of  the  Cambridge  friaries. 

Pyx.  In  1368  Gervase  de  Wilford,  rector  of  Barnack, 
left  to  the  church  of  Barnack  a  pyx  silver  gilt  and  enamelled 
within  and  without  (aymellata  intus  et  forts).  In  1498  a 
parishioner  of  Byfield  bequeathed  3s.  4d.  "  pixidi  ad  por- 
tandum  Corpus  Christi  supra  summum  altare."  Twelve 
years  later  (15 10)  Edward  Coope  left  a  pyx  of  silver  to  the 
church  of  Helmdon  of  the  value  of  20s.  In  1525  a  new 
pyx  was  required  for  the  church  of  Croughton,  and 
several  parishioners  left  small  legacies  to  meet  the  cost. 
In  the  following  year  Henry  Goodwyn  left  40s.  to  the 
church  of  Irchester  "  toward  the  bying  &  perchesyng  of 
a  pyxe  of  sylver  &  gylte  to  ley  the  blessed  sacrament  or 
body  of  our  Lord  Jhu  Cryste  in  [in]  the  church  aforesaid, 
there  to  remayn  for  ever";  and  in  1545  a  legacy  was 
left  to  the  church  of  Wadenhoe  "  to  the  mal^ng  of  the  pyxe 
hangyng  over  the  highe  [altar]."  In  1531  John  Olyver  of 
Islip  left  "  to  the  byeng  of  a  canapye  &  a  picks  for  the 
sacrament  xxvjs.  viijd."  and  a  "  canopye  for  the  pixe  "  was 
left  to  the  church  of  Walgrave  in  1533  at  a  cost  of  6s. 

Canopy.  In  15 19  John  Pratt  left  to  the  church  of 
Brayfield   "  a   canape  to   hang  over  the  holy  &  blessyd 
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sacrament,"  and  two  years  later  Richard  Ingram  bequeathed 
"  to  the  sacrament  of  the  church  of  Broughton  one  canopy 
of  blake  shylke."  At  Stowe-nine-churches  a  parishioner 
in  1532  bequeathed  los.  "  to  bye  a  cloth  to  bere  over  the 
holie  sacrament  on  Corpus  Xti  daye,  &  at  all  other  tymes 
nedefuU";  and  eight  years  later  6s.  8d-  was  left  to  the 
same  parish  "  to  bye  a  canopye  for  the  sacrament." 

Pax.  Another  article  of  plate  closely  connected  with 
the  Sacrament  was  the  pax  or  oscidatariunij  a  small  tablet 
of  ivory,  or  wood  overlaid  with  gold  or  silver,  or  of  some 
baser  metal,  used  in  the  western  Church  for  giving  the  kiss 
of  peace.  The  rule  of  Sarum  was  to  send  the  pax  just 
before  communion  to  all  the  faithful  present,  who  by 
kissing  it,  received  the  kiss  of  peace.  ^  In  England  it 
was  usually  called  the  "  paxbrede,"  as  in  the  will  of  Peter 
Mabawe  who,  in  1 421,  left  to  the  church  of  Fotheringhay 
"  unum  paxebred  " ;  and  in  that  of  John  Pyel  who  left 
a  paxe-brede  of  silver  to  Irthlingborough.  Various  other 
references  to  the  pax  are  to  be  found  in  these  Northamp- 
tonshire wills.  Thus  in  1 368  Gerv>5e  de  Wilford  left  to  the 
church  of  Barnack  a  great  painted  board  for  giving  the 
pax  in  church  (^^  magna  tabula  pro  pace  danda  in  ecclesia 
depicta  ").  John  Dove  in  1522  bequeathed  to  Kingsthorpe 
church  "  a  pax,  price  xxd '' ;  and  a  pax  was  left  to  the 
lady-chapel  of  Cottingham  church  in  1529.  In  1545 
Ridiard  Daundelen  left  los.  to  the  church  of  Raunds  for 
the  purchase  of  "  ij  paxes  gyltyd  "  ;  and  in  1555  Edward 
Giffard  of  Wicken  left  "  a  greate  paxe  of  copper  "  to  the 
church  of  Wyke  Dyve. 

Crosses.  Legacies  for  the  purchase  of  crosses 
frequently  occur.  Thus  John  Berby  in  1467  left  ^^3  6s.  8d. 
"  to  by  therwith  a  convenient  crosse  to  serve  in  the  parish 
chirch  of  Cherwelton";  and  in  15 10  ^^8  was  left  to 
purchase  a  new  cross  for  the  church  of  Burton  Latimer. 
A  very  costly  gift  was  that  of  Richard  Daundelen  who, 
in  1545,  left  ;^20  to  the  church  of  Raunds  "  to  by  a  crosse 
sylver  gyltyd  &  inhamellyd."  ^ 


^  Lee*t  Glastary,  254  and  278.  doubtful   whether  it  beloofed  originallf 

'  There  it  now  a  fine  mediaeval  procei-      to  this  church, 
lional  croM  at  Lamport,  but  it  it  rtrj 
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Ha9I>'BELLS.  These  bells  are  mentioned  in  one  or 
two  wills.  In  15 12  Thomas  Barley  of  Stanford-on-Avon 
left "  to  the  church  toward  byyng  off  ther  hand  bells  lijd/' 
In  1557  an  inhabitant  of  Thorpe  Malsor  bequeathed  his 
^*  best  wether  shepe  towardes  the  buying  of  ij  hand  bells 
for  the  church-*'  The  will  of  Edward  Giffard  of  Wicken 
('555)  shows  the  way  in  which  these  bells  were  used.  "  I 
give  unto  the  parisshe  chnrche  of  Sainctt  James  in  Wiken 
two  brasen  hande  bells  to  ringe  before  there  banners  at 
precession,  &  other  times  necessarie." 

Candlesticks.  In  1492  '^ij  candilsdkks  of  laten, 
price  xvjs.  viijd."  were  left  to  the  high  altar  of  Alderton  ; 
and  in  1520  a  parishioner  instructed  his  executors  to 
provide  "  ij  grett  laten  candylstycks  for  to  stond  beffore 
the  hye  alter  "  of  Glapthome.  In  1523  Wm.  Plowright 
of  Burton  Latimer  left  to  the  high  altar  of  his  parish 
church  "  ij  laten  candelstickys  of  ye  price  of  xiijs.  iiijd  " ; 
and  in  1533  Thomas  Baron  bequeathed  to  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Rushden  j^io  "  to  by  a  pair  of  sylver  candelsticks 
withall."  In  1545  "  i j  smale  pricket  candylstyckes  for 
yc  children  to  bere  at  prosesyon  "  were  provided  for  the 
church  of  Raunds  at  a  cost  of  3s.  4d.  by  the  will  of  Richard 
Daundelen. 

Basins.  In  1512  Alice  Moles  left  to  the  chapel  of 
Ringstead  **  unam  pelvim  auricalcam  ad  lavandum 
reliquias  sanctorum  " ;  and  in  the  following  year  a  testator 
left  to  the  high  altar  of  East  Carlton  church  "  one  newe 
bason  of  pewter."  In  15 14  Robert  Shefford  left  the 
following  handsome  benefaction  to  the  church  of  All 
Saints,  Northampton  :  "  I  will  &  gyve  ij  basons  with  ij 
ewers  of  sylver  to  the  hyghe  aulter  worth  by  estimacon 
xl  marcks."  In  1521  a  testator  left  to  Brington  church 
**  a  charger  to  wasch  ther  hands  when  chyldryn  be 
crystenyd  " ;  and  five  years  later  (1526)  "  a  basson  &  a  lavar  " 
were  bequeathed  to  the  font  of  the  neighbouring  church 
of  Holdenby,  doubtless  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Lectern.  In  1521  Agnes  Arnold  left  6s.  8d.  "  to  the 
bying  off  a  lectryne  of  latten  "  for  Wold  church ;  and  in 
the  following  year  John  Gun  bequeathed  20s.  "  to  ye 
byyng  of  a  lectarne  brase  "  for  the  church  of  Benefield. 
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In  1568  T.  Mowmforthe,  parson  of  AldwinHe  All  Saints, 
left  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel  "  directly  in  the 
myddest  of  the  same  under  the  stone  that  the  lecterne 
was  customed  to  stand  uppon." 


VESTMENTS. 

Bequests  of  vestments,  or  of  sums  of  money  towards 
their  purchase,  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  these 
Northamptonshire  wills.  The  following  are  typical 
examples  :  In  141 7  John  Honnyngham,  archdeacon  of 
Durham,  left  ten  marks  to  the  church  of  Walgrave  "  ad 
usum  et  facturam  unius  vestimenti  integri  principalis 
cum  capa,  et  apparatibus  diacono  et  subdiacono  convenien- 
tibus  pro  summo  altari."  In  1467  Alice  Mortimer  be- 
queathed to  the  church  of  Upton,  near  Northampton,  a 
**  cheseble  of  blue  velvett  widi  a  crosse  of  rede  velvett, 
an  aube,  &  amys  with  all  the  orfrays  to  the  same."  In, 
1471  Richard  Rawlyn  left  "  to  the  church  of  Kyslyngbury 
my  grene  vestyment  wrought  with  selver,  &  with  a 
blewe  crosse  &  flowres  of  gold."  In  1506  Maryon  Thorpe 
bequeathed  to  the  high  altar  of  Higham  Ferrers  "  a 
vestment,  &  also  for  the  decon  &  subdecon  of  oon  sewte, 
of  the  value  of  liijs.  iiijd."  In  1 521  a  parishioner  of 
Irchester  left  26s.  8d.  "  to  bye  a  blacke  vestyment.  Item 
for  a  lenton  vestyment  xxvjs.  viijd."  In  the  following  year 
Sir  John  Spencer,  kt.  who  had  been  rebuilding  the  chancel 
of  Brington,  bequeathed  to  the  church  one  whole  suit  of 
vestments  and  a  chalice  gilt,  at  a  cost  of  ^^4.  In  1533 
W.  Tithe  left  to  the  church  of  Northborough  "  oon  white 
sarceynett  vestment,  price  xxvjs.  viijd.  &  ytt  to  be  delyvered 
by  the  feast  of  estur." 

In  1535  the  church  officials  of  Kettering  received  a 
legacy  of  ^*  a  cope  or  a  vestment  of  white  silke  as  they 
shall  thinke  best,  the  price  x  marks  or  vijli."  Another 
parishioner  in  1 546  left  "  twoo  whyte  tunacles  of  white 
damaske  &  my  best  vestmente  to  the  aulter  of  Saint  John 
in  Ketteringe  churche."  In  1539  Robert  Clark  bequeathed 
to  the  church  of  Boughton  "  a  whyte  vestment  for  Lent 
with  the  aube  &  corporase.  Also  to  the  sayd  church  one 
rachet."     In  queen  Mary's  days  (1558)  Thomas  Latham 
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left  to  Kingsthorpe  church  ^  a  vestment  with  the  stole 
&  fannan  &  a  corporas  case.'' 

In  1523  Nicholas  \'aax,  lord  Harrowden,  ordered  his 
executors  **  to  bye  twenty  vestments  to  be  gcven  to  xx 
pour  churches  about  Harowdon  &  Norton";  and  Sir 
Richard  Knightley  of  Fawsley,  by  will  dated  1538,  to  the 
intent  that  God's  service  may  be  the  better  maintainfdy 
left  a  vestment  of  the  value  of  20s,  or  20s.  to  buy  one^ 
to  the  churches  of  Badby,  Brauuston,  Byfidd,  Catesby, 
Charwelton,  Everdon,  Farthingstone,  Fawsley,  Hellidon, 
Litchborough,  Newnham,  Norton,  Flumpton,  Preston 
Capes,  Stowe,  Weedon,  and  Woodford. 

Liegacies  for  the  provision  or  purchase  of  copes  are 
equally  numerous.  Tlie  cost  of  them  varied  considerably^ 
llius  a  Helmdon  man  left  20s.  in  1498  '^ad  empcionem 
unius  cape."  In  1506  Dr.  Henry  Rudd  left  "to  the 
church  of  Pychele  to  by  therewith  a  coope  x  marcs.'* 
At  Sulgrave  in  15 1 8  J.  Stevyns  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
;^6  13s.  4d.  "  for  to  bye  a  good  coope" ;  and  W.  Margetts, 
of  Rushden,  in  1537  left  ^^5  *'  to  bye  a  cope  or  vestyment." 
Four  years  later  Thomas  Hensman  of  Ecton  ordered  his 
executors  to  expend  £S  upon  **  a  cope  of  blue  velvet  for 
my  parish  church."  Sometimes,  however,  the  whole 
parish  contributed  towards  the  cost  of  these  vestments, 
as  was  the  case  at  Naseby,  where,  in  the  years  1529  and 
1530,  various  parishioners  bequeathed  small  sums  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  a  new  cope. 

These  legacies  did  not  always  take  the  form  of  money. 
In  1498  Edward,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  whose  fine  tomb  is 
still  to  be  seen  at  Lowick,  left  to  one  church  "  the  outside 
of  my  gown  of  crimson  velvet  to  make  a  cope."  Another 
church  was  to  have  "  the  lining  of  black  damask  to  make 
a  vestment  and  a  cope."  In  1 531  Nicholas  WoodhuU 
bequeathed  to  the  church  of  Warkworth  "  a  gown  of 
black  saten  to  make  therof  a  cope,  or  an  other  ornament 
to  be  hadd  to  the  honor  of  God  in  the  same  church,  Allso 
I  will  that  my  wiff's  apparell  shall  be  made  in  vestyments 
&  ornaments  of  the  church," 

The  finest  set^  of  vestments  which  we  have  noticed  in 
these  wills  is  that  bequeathed  by  Cecily,  duchess  of  York, 

>  Other  elaborate  sets  of  vettments  were  left  to  the  churches  of  Edgcote  (1450)  and 
Irthlingbo rough  (1379). 
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to  the  church  of  Fotheringhay.  These  were  made  mainly 
of  crimson  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  must  have  been 
as  beautiful  as  they  were  costly. 

Albs.  In  1537  Margaret  Bythery  left  a  flaxen  sheet 
to  the  church  of  Wellingborough  to  make  an  alb ;  and 
similar  bequests  occur  in  one  or  two  other  wills  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  At  Overstone  a  parishioner  in  15 12 
left  5s.  "  to  bye  an  albe  for  ye  chyrch  &  to  repayre  other 
parte  of  ye  vestments " ;  and  in  1533  Thos.  Grene 
bequeathed  to  St.  Margaret  chapel  at  Chapel  Brampton 
''  oon  albe." 

Rochets.  This  vestment  was  closely  akin  to  the 
surplice.  Lyndewode  says :  "  Rochetum  .  .  .  differt  a 
superpelliceo,  quia  superpelliceum  habet  manicas  pendulas, 
sea  rochetum  est  sine  manicis,  et  ordinatur  pro  clerico 
ministraturo  sacerdoti,  vel  forsan  ad  opus  ipsius  sacerdotis 
in  baptizando  pueros  ne  per  manicas  ipsius  brachia  im- 
pediantur."  In  quires,  or  at  least  in  those  of  old  founda- 
tion, clerks  ministering  at  the  altar  used  albs,  but  in  parish 
churches  the  rochet  was  generally  used.  It  was  sleeved 
sometimes,^  but  its  sleeves  were  close,  and  not  hanging  like 
those  of  a  surplice.  ^  Bequests  of  rochets  occur  very  rarely 
in  Northamptonshire  wills,  but  one  was  left  to  the  church 
of  Boughton  in  1539  by  Robert  Clark  (clerk). 

Surplices.  For  the  provision  of  surplices  many 
bequests  were  left.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  quote 
four  examples.  In  15 13  Philip  Page  bequeathed  to  the 
church  of  East  Carlton  "  iiij  ells  of  lynyn  cloth  to  make 
a  surples*';  and  in  1529  another  parishioner  left  to  the 
same  church  "  ij  shets  to  make  a  surples  withal."  In 
1546  Thomas  Plowright,  vicar  of  Raunds,  leaves  "  unto 
ye  makyng  of  a  surplys  a  pare  of  mye  best  shetts  " ;  and 
in  the  same  year  a  neighbouring  vicar,  Thomas  Knottisford 
of  Weekley,  leaves  "  a  surples  with  sieves "  to  his  parish 
church.  A  "  sieved  surplice "  is  also  mentioned  in  a 
Peterborough  will  in   1530. 

Altar  cloths,  frontals,  dorsals  and  riddels. 
One  of  the  commonest  bequests  is  that  of  a  sheet  or  a 

*  Micklethwaite,  Ornaments  of  the  Rubric  (Alcuin  Club),  63. 
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tablecloth  for  an  altar-cloth.  Thus,  in  1540,  Elizabeth 
NycoUs  left  "  to  the  church  of  Thrapston  one  of  my  best 
tabel  clothes  to  make  an  aulter  cloth  for  the  hye  auter  "  ; 
and  there  are  scores  of  similar  legacies.  In  1526  a 
parishioner  left  to  the  church  of  Croughton  "  as  fine  a 
painted  cloth  as  may  be  gotten  to  hang  before  the  high 
altar " ;  and  there  are  exactly  similar  bequests  to  the 
churches  of  Whitfield  (1527X  and  Thornby  (1528).  In 
15  3 1  W.  Locker  bequeathed  to  the  high  altar  of  Warming- 
ton  "  an  hangyng  aulter  clothe  so  good  as  can  be  bought 
for  xs.  except  my  man  can  make  ytt  better." 

In  the  same  year  a  parishioner  left  to  the  church  of 
Cosgrove  "  iiij  bushell  of  barley  to  bye  a  paynted  clothe 
to  hang  before  the  high  aulter"  ;  and  in  1544  T.  Dobbs 
bequeathed  5s.  to  the  high  altar  of  Braybroke  "  to  bye  a 
cloth  to  the  more  bewtie  thereof,  &  to  the  honor  of  God 
being  there." 

In  most  mediaeval  churches  a  cloth  of  more  or  less 
richness  hung  against  the  wall  above  the  altar,  which  was 
known  as  the  upper  frontal  or  dorsal.  The  cloth  in  front 
of  the  altar,  to  which  the  name  frontal  is  now  generally 
applied,  was  known  as  the  nether  or  lower  front/il.  At  the 
ends  of  the  altars  it  was  usual  to  have  curtains  or  "  riddels," 
generally  of  light  material,  hung  on  rods  projecting  from 
the  east  wall,  and  at  right-angles  to  it.  References  to 
each  of  these  articles  of  altar  furniture  are  found  in  the 
Northamptonshire  wills.  Joan  Bukland  in  1450  left  to 
the  church  of  Edgcote  "  a  grene  apparielle  for  the  auter, 
that  is  to  say  reredose  &  frontelle  powdrede  withe  golde, 
&  ij  rydellis  of  grene  tarteryne.  ^  Item  ij  apparelle  of  white 
for  the  ij  auters  with  rydellis  for  Lente." 

HousELiNG  CLOTHS.^      In   1511    Isabella  Lewelyn  be- 

^  Tartaxyn  was  a  costly  mediaeval  stuff  doth  held  by  deiia  in  front  of  the  com* 

the   character   of  which   cannot   now   be  municants   when  receiving   the  sacrament, 

traced.    Ducange  says  it  was  a  fine  cloth  In  a  manner  it  took  the  place  of  the  altar 

manufactured    in    Tartaiy,    but    Skinner  rails   of   modem   times,   which   were   not 

derives  it  from  Tortona  in  the  Milanese.  introduced  till  the  sixteenth  century.    The 

The  Wardrobe    accounts  of    Edward  III  houseling  doth  was  usually  of  linen,  but 

mention  "  a  jupon  of  blue  tartaryn  powdred  on  state  occasions  it  was  sometimes  of  silk, 

with  garters,  the  buckles  and  pendants  of  lu  use  continued  long  after  the  reforma- 

silver " ;  and  in  the  Wardrobe  accounts  of  tion,   and  is  even  yet  not  quite  extinct 

Edward  IV  a  piece  of  "  grene  tartaryn  "  (Micklethwaite,   Omamenu   of   the   Rubric ^ 

is  charged  at  i8s.  (TbeDraptri  Dictionary),  p*  41  :  see  also  Heirugia    Anglicana,  ed. 

'The  houseling  cloth  was  a  long  linen  Staley,  i,  130,  131). 
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queathed  to  the  church  of  Towcester  "  a  towell  of  diaper 
of  xiiij  yards  length  to  hosyll  people  "  ;  and  Jane  Brafield 
(1522)  left  her  "grett  diaper  towell  to  be  a  houslyng 
cloth  in  Saint  Gyles'  church  (Northampton)."  Cecile 
Smyth  of  East  Carlton  (1529)  bequeathed  "  a  towell  clothe 
for  to  serve  parysshoners  wytheall  when  they  take  ther 
ryghtts  of  the  church  at  Ester  &  other  tymes."  And  Anne 
Shefford  (1546)  left  "  a  towell  for  ye  howslyng  bord/' 

CoRPORASES.  Bequests  of  kerchiefs  for  making  cor- 
porases  are  fairly  common.  The  following  are  three 
typical  examples  :  Joan  Robinson  in  1526  bequeathes  her 
"  best  kerchiff  to  ye  highe  altare  of  Seynt  Gregory 
(Northampton)  to  make  a  corporax."  Margaret  Bythery 
(1537)  leaves  her  "best  kercheffe  to  make  a  corperas 
clothe "  for  the  church  of  Wellingborough ;  and  Anne 
Shepard  of  Wilbarston  leaves  an  exactly  similar  bequest. 
The  will  of  Jane  Brafield  of  St.  Giles,  Northampton, 
contains  the  following  provision  :  "  I  give  a  pair  of  tires 
of  myne  of  gold  perlid,  &  to  put  serteine  of  my  curalle 
perls  (coral  pearls)  apone  it,  to  be  made  by  my  sone  for 
a  corperasse  case";  and  in  1558  W.  Butler  of  Preston 
Capes  leaves  his  "  tynsill  doblet  to  make  corporas  cases/^ 

Chrysom  cloths  and  CARECLOTH8.  The  carecloth  was 
a  sort  of  veil  held  over  the  heads  of  newly-married  couples 
when  they  received  the  blessing.  The  chrysom  cloth  was 
a  linen  kerchief  placed  on  the  head  of  the  infant  after  the 
unction  which  used  to  follow  baptism.  Both  of  these 
cloths  are  referred  to  in  one  or  two  Northamptonshire 
wills.  Micklethwaite  in  his  Ornaments  of  the  Rubric  (p.  49) 
says  that  the  chrysom  might  not  be  turned  to  common 
use.  The  following  legacy,  however,  would  appear  to 
prove  that  this  rule  was  not  always  observed.  In  153 1 
Thos.  Sergeant,  vicar  of  St.  Giles,  Northampton,  left 
"  to  every  preste  dwelling  within  the  college  of  All  HEallows 
goeing  to  the  comons  a  crysom  to  be  ther  napkyns.'' 

Towels.  W.  Nicoll  of  Oundle  (1522)  gives  "  to  the 
hye  alter  a  towell  to  wype  ye  prests  hands  with";  and 
Henry  Langley  of  Little  Harrowden  leaves  the  following 
bequest :  "  I  bequethe  my  best  towell  to  hange  in  the 
roode  lofte.     Item  I  bequeath  my  worst  towell  to  hange 
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at  the  hye  aulter  to  serve  the  preste  at  wasshinge  his  hands 
before  ye  sacringe  &  after." 

Lenten  veils.  During  the  season  of  Lent  a  veil  was 
hung  across  the  chancel  in  front  of  the  altar.  The  hooks  or 
spikes  from  which  the  Lenten  veil  was  suspended  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  cathedral  churches  of  SalisDury  and  Ripon ; 
and  in  Wenlock,  Shillington  (Beds.),  and  several  other 
churches.  References  to  this  custom  are  found  in  several 
Northamptonshire  wills.  The  following  is  a  good  example  : 
In  15 17  Richard  Blofeyld  left  3s.  4d.  to  the  church  of  All 
Saints,  Irthlingborough,  "  for  to  bye  a  vayell  to  hang  befor 
the  hy  auter."  In  a  Scaldwell  will  of  the  time  of  queen 
Mary  we  find  the  following  somewhat  quaint  bequest: 
"  I  bequeath  to  the  church  of  Scaldwell  ij  flaxen  sheates 
sumwhat  worne  to  make  a  vayle  withall." 

Other  cloths  for  Lent.  It  was  customary  during 
Lent  to  cover  up  the  great  rood  and  all  pictures  and 
images,  and  entries  of  sheets  or  cloths  for  the  purpose  are 
common  in  inventories.  ^  Probably  the  following  bequests 
had  reference  to  this  custom  :  "  I  bequeth  a  ewe  lamb 
&  xijd.  towards  a  cloth  to  kever  the  xij  apostells " : 
J.  Launden  of  Horton,  1509.  "  To  our  Lady  of  Wittilbury 
ij  ells  of  brode  cloth  to  be  drawne  upon  wyre  befor  hir  "  : 
R.  Fennymore,  1522. 

Banners  and  cross  cloths.  Agatha  Dunstall  of  North- 
ampton in  1 464  leaves  fourpence  "  ad  unum  vexillum  sancti 
Martini  emendum."  Isabel  Mylner,  by  her  will  dated  1 5 14, 
gives  to  the  church  of  Spratton  "a  banner  clothe  which 
shalbe  better  than  any  in  the  churche,"  From  this  we 
may  conclude  that  even  a  small  country  church  could  boast 
several  banners.  In  the  following  year  Richard  Prentis 
of  Aldwinkle  All  Saints  leaves  a  bequest  "  ad  emcionem 
unius  vexilli  pro  principali  cruce  ecclesie."  In  1521 
T.  Skynner  of  Creaton  bequeathes  6s.  8d.  "  for  a  baner 
cloth  for  the  crosse  "  ;  and  six  years  later  (1527)  a  Daventry 
parishioner  leaves  a  like  amount  for  "  a  banner  of  the 
pyctor  of  Saint  George  to  be  borne  on  the  crosse  daies." 

In    1542    Margaret   Parker   leaves   to   the   church     of 

*  Micklethwaite,  OmamenU  of  the  Rubric,  54. 
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Holdenby  "  a  banner  clothe  the  pryce  of  vs "  ;  three 
years  later  an  Ashton  man  desires  his  wife  to  "  bye  a  sylken 
banner  for  the  crosse";  and  in  1546  a  Guilsborough 
parishioner  leaves  20s.  to  be  bestowed  on  a  silk  streamer. 
.  A  somewhat  similar  bequest  is  that  of  William  Bawston 
of  Bulwick,  who,  by  will  dated  1498,  left  to  the  church  of 
Bulwick  "  a  coverlet  of  rede  &  yalowe  to  be  born  before 
the  crosse  on  Palme  Sondaye,  &  to  lye  before  the  hyghe 
awter  every  principall  feste." 


BOOKS. 

For  conducting  the  services  in  a  mediaeval  parish 
church  the  following  books  were  necessary :  (i)  The 
missal  or  mass  book.  (2)  The  gradual  or  grayle.  ^3)  The 
breviary  or  partifortum.  (4)  The  antiphonarium.  (5)  The 
processionale  or  processioner.     (6)  The  manuale. 

(1)  The  missal  contained  the  mass,  so  far  as  the  text 
was  concerned.  The  epistles  and  gospels,  being  read  from 
separate  lecterns,  were  often  contained  in  separate  books 
called  respectively  epistolarium  and  evangeliarium. 

(2)  The  gradual  or  grayle  contained  the  musical 
portions  of  the  mass.  The  book  was  so  called  from  one 
of  the  principal  elements .  being  the  responsorium  graduaUy 
or  respond  to  the  lectio  epistolae. 

(3)  The  breviary  or  portiforiutn  contained  the  hour 
services,  which  were  said  by  the  clergy  either  in  quire 
or  in  private.  It  was  known  in  England  by  various  names  : 
portas,  portuasse,  porteuisse,  and  several  other  variants. 

(4)  The  antiphonarium  or  antiphoner  contained  the 
musical  portions  of  the  breviary.  The  anthem  books  of 
our  cathedrals,  and  the  hymn  books  of  our  parish  churches, 
are  the  direct  successors  of  this  book. 

(5)  The  processionale  or  processioner  contained  the 
litanies  and  hymns  sung  in  procession. 

(6)  The  manuale  contained  the  occasional  services, 
which  in  pre-reformation  days  were  much  more  numerous 
than  now.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  cere- 
monies of  Candlemas,  Ash  Wednesday,  and  Palm  Sunday, 
besides  what    were    formerly  known    as  the    sacramental 
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services,    of    baptism,    marriage,    and    visitation    of    the 
sick,  ^ 

All  the  books  above  mentioned  are  frequently  referred 
to  in  our  Northamptonshire  wills. 

(i)  The  missal  or  mass  book.  John  Chauntrell,  by- 
will  dated  1509,  bequeathed  to  the  church  of  St-  Giles, 
Northampton,  his  "  fayre  mas  booke  written  by  hand.'* 
In  1 51 2  J.  Stawvnton  of  Eydon  left  "to  the  church  of 
Heydon  vjs.  viijd.  to  bye  a  masse  booke";  and  six  years 
later  Humphrey  Gerard  left  a  like  amount  to  purchase 
a  missal  for  Lamport  church.  In  1529  Thomas  Pemberton 
bequeathed  5s.  "  to  by  a  masse  boke  to  the  use  of  the 
churche  of  Rushden  "  ;  and  in  1533  T.  Wallis  left  "  to 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Isham  a  masse  booke,  price 
iiijs.  viijd."  Similar  legacies  were  left  to  the  church 
of  Easton  Maudit  in  1523,  and  to  St.  Margaret's  chapel  in 
Denton  in  1536. 

(2)  The    gradual     or    grayle.      Bequests    for    the 

furchase  of  grayles  occur  in  many  Northamptonshire  wills, 
n  15 19  a  parishioner  left  6s.  8d.  to  the  church  of  Boughton 
for  this  purpose ;  "  a  prynted  grayle "  was  left  to 
Sudborough  church  in  1528  ;  and  in  1533  James  Staynbank 
of  Tichmarsh  bequeathed  los.  to  his  parish  church  "to 
by  an  antyphoner  &  a  grayll."  In  1534  the  parishioners 
of  Spratton  were  purchasing  a  new  grayle,  and  J.  Peerson 
left  6s.  8d.  towards  the  cost.  Ten  shillings  was  bequeathed 
in  1542  to  buy  a  grayle  for  Cold  Ashby  church ;  and  four 
years  later  J.  Devias,  vicar  of  Warmington,  left  "  to  the 
church  of  Warmington  to  the  mayntenance  of  God's 
service  xs.  for  a  new  printed  graile." 

(3)  The  breviary  or  portiforium.  The  most  interest- 
ing book  bequest  in  the  wills  we  are  considering  is  that 
made  by  William  Adson,  parson  of  Chipping  Warden. 
By  his  will,  dated  1526,  he  left  "  to  the  parysch  chyrche  of 
Chepyng  Warden  vli.  sterlyng  to  by  a  boke  cauUyd  a 
brevyary ;    flPor  the  qwiche  brevyary  to  be  made  I  have 

poke  for  hitt  my  selfe  to  oone  dwellyng  at  the  Blake  Freers 

^For  an  admirable  summaiy  of  thit  of  A&  Saints,  Derby.  Sec  alto  Word«- 
subject  see  a  note  by  the  late  Henry  worth  and  Littlehales,  Old  Service  Beoks 
Bradshaw    in    Cox    and    Hope,  CbronicUs       of  the  Engliib  Cbvrcb. 
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in  Thetforffe,  &  paed  to  hym  in  yernest  vjs.  viijd.  My 
promysse  is  to  have  hit  for  iiij  li ;  &  the  other  xxs.  I  wyll 
shall  goo  to  the  profytt  of  the  seyd  churche,  &  to  be  used 
as  the  parochyns  shall  thynke  best." 

Other  testators  left  various  sums  at  diflFerent  times  for 
the  purchase  of  a  new  portas  or  breviary.  The  following 
are  good  examples  : 

1522.     "To  ye  parysch  church  of  Harryngworth  my  writen  portas": 

Henry  Newman,  vicar. 
1526.    "Item  for  a  portas  xijd  " :  Nicholas  Gybbys  of  Woodford-cum- 

membris. 
1528.    "  Also  ijs.  viijd,  to  by  a  portuis  to  the  church  of  Woodford  (to  syng) 

divyne  service  apon  "  :  Agnes  Mayow. 
1 53 1.    "  Item    lego    ecclesie    parochiali    de    Farthyngston  .  .  .  .  unum 

magnum  integrum  portiforium,  in  quo  omnia  hec  donaria  inseruntur  "  : 

Hugh  Melyng,  rector. 
1533.     "To  the  church  of  Carleton  xiijs.  iiijd.  to   by  oon  porteuisse": 

Henry  Page. 
1556.     I  bequeath  to  the  church  of  Everdon    a  "halfe  portehouse,    the 

wynter  parte  " :     Ralph  Jazson,  priest. 

(4)  The  antiphonarium.  A  bequest  by  Annys  Cave,  a 
Yelvertoft  lady,  shows  the  purpose  for  which  this  book  was 
used.  She  leaves  20s.  "  to  bye  a  hole  antefener  for  to  synge 
matyns  &  evensong  upon"  (i545)*  A  more  expensive 
book  of  this  class  was  left  to  the  church  of  Creaton  some 
years  earlier.  W.  Martin  in  1521  bequeathed  "  to  the 
church  of  Creton  to  by  an  antiphinale  iijli.  vjs.  viijd.'* 
and  in  1533  T.  Wallis  left  "  to  the  church  of  Orlingbury 
an  antiphoner,  the  price  thereof  iiij  li.  at  the  least.'* 

Other  legacies  for  the  providing  of  antiphoners  were 
as  follows  : 

1526.     "  I   give  towarde    the   byyng   of  an  antyphonary  to  the  church 

vjs.  viijd  "  :  J.  Baxter  of  Bulwick. 
^537-    "  To  the  church  of  Sprotton  to  bye  one  antyphoner  xxs  "  :   Roger 

Parker. 
1542.     "To  the  church  of  Kislingbury  xxs.  shalbe  gyven  to  by  ij  anty- 

phoners  to  be  delivered  to  mayster  parson,  or  his  curate  "  :  T.  Chaswell. 
1545.    "  I  bequethe  xxs.  to  helpe  to  bye  a  boke  callyd  a  antyphonar  to 

Bryxworth  church  "  :  J.  Molton. 

In  queen  Mary's  reign,  when  the  old  service-books 
discarded  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI  were  being  restored, 
we  find  the  following  bequests  : 
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1556.     "  To  the  parish  church  of  Charwelton  xs.  to  by  an  antyfonar  " : 

Robert  Buckelay,  clerk. 
1558.     3s.  4d.  to  the  church  of  Flore  "  towards  the  bieng  of  a  typhoner  "  : 

W.  Sharpe. 

(5)  The  processionale  does  not  occur  very  frequently 
in  the  Northamptonshire  wills,  but  one  or  two  instanced 
have  been  noted  :  In  1 531  Hugh  Melyng  left  to  the 
church  of  Farthingstone  "  unum  processionale  imper- 
fectum."  In  1533  Sir  Thomas  Betterick  of  Radstone 
bequeathed  "  to  Throop  (Mandeville)  church  oon  proces- 
sionar";  and  in  1539  Robert  Clark  left  a  similar  legacy 
to  the  church  of  Boughton,  and  J.  Ingley  one  to  Corby 
church.  In  queen  Mary's  days  Edward  Giffard  of  Wicken 
left  "  to  Saincte  John  Evangeliste  church  (in  Wyke  Dyve) 
one  processionar  of  parchementte/' 

(6)  The  manuale.  In  1555  the  will  of  Thomas  Weston 
of  Cold  Ashby  contained  the  following  clause  :  "  I  gyve 
to  bye  a  boke  called  a  manuell  iijs.  iiijd."  The  manuale 
occurs  also  in  a  Marholm  will. 

(7)  Other  books.  In  1389  William  de  Tonge,  citizen 
of  London,  bequeathed  to  the  church  of  Higham  Ferrers 
"  unam  Legendam  ad  opus  parochiae/' 

In  1506  Robert  Wyttylbury  of  Marholm  left  the 
following  injunctions  to  his  executors :  "  I  wyll  that 
incontynente  after  the  deth  of  my  wif  the  church  of 
Marham  have  vj  bokes,  that  is  to  saye  a  masse  boke,  an 
antyfoner,  a  manuell,  a  processionary,  an  ordinale  &  a 
Legenda  sanctorum^  to  remayne  in  the  said  chirch  of 
Marham." 

Four  books  similar  to  these  were  bequeathed  to  the 
church  of  Edgcote  in  1450  by  Joan  Bukland.  "  Item  to 
the  said  churche  a  masse  boke  the  first  worde  of  the  secund 
leeff  Dei  dixit.  Item  j  grayle,  the  first  worde  of  the 
secunde  leefe  Vel  hoc.  Item  a  portevose,  the  first  worde 
of  the  secund  leffe  Ipo  die.  Item  j  processionary,  the 
first  worde  of  the  secund  leffe  Oremus  Deus  quu^^ 

Another  interesting  bequest  of  books  is  that  left  by 
John  Pyel,  founder  of  the  college  of  Irthlingborough.  By 
his  will,  dated  1379,  ^^  following  books  were  bequeathed 
to  the  college,  or  to  the  churches  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Peter's 
in    Irthlingborough :    Four    "  porthors,"    a   "  graiel,"  an 
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"  ordenal,'*  and  two  "  sautres."  "  To  the  said  college 
my  best  porthors  covered  with  red  leather  &  my  bible/' 

A  fourth  set  of  books  was  left  by  Sir  John  Holt,  kt.  in 
1415.  He  bequeathed  to  the  church  of  Brampton-by- 
Dingley  "  my  best  missal  and  a  portas  with  musical  notation 
{unum  fortifarium  notatum).  To  Richard  Holt,  clerk,  my 
son,  my  biblioteca  portativa^  Legenda  aurea  and  a  psalter 
well  and  curiously  edged  with  gold,  and  a  liber  codiceus 
written  in  French." 

The  ordinale  or  "  pye  "  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Robert 
Wyttylbury  was  a  "  directorium  sacerdotum  '*  or  collection 
of  rubrical  directions  for  the  conducting  of  the  services. 
In  was  often  called  the  pye  or  the  pica.^  Thus,  in  1539, 
Thomas  Duffeld  left  '*  to  the  church  of  Stanford  one  boke 
called  pica." 

The  psalUrium,  psalter  or  psalm-book  mentioned  in 
the  wills  of  John  Pyel  and  Sir  John  Holt,  occurs  also  in 
one  or  two  other  wills.  Thus  Nicholas  Gybbys  of  Wood- 
ford-cum-membris,  by  will  dated  15 15,  gives  to  his  parish 
church  "  a  sauter  boke  "  ;  and  John  Dawkins  of  Brackley 
bequeathes  various  books  "  except  ij  psalters  &  a  primer." 

The  primer^  alluded  to  in  the  will  of  John  Dawkins 
just  quoted,  was  a  book  of  private  devotions  rather  than 
a  service  book,  and  was  used  largely  by  the  laity.  It  is 
often  called  a  "  book  of  hours  "  or  horae.  * 

Another  book  was  the  hymnariutrtj  hymnal  or  hymner,  a 
copy  of  which  was  left  by  Robert  Clark  to  the  church  of 
Boughton  in  1539 ;  and  another,  by  William  Ellys,  to 
Wellingborough  church  in  1544.  It  was  called  also 
hymnale  and  hymnarium^  and  contained  a  collection  of 
mediaeval  hymns.  In  1554  Robert  Moxon  left  his  "  Imnall 
book  to  ye  church  of  Towceter  "  ;  and  two  years  later 
Ralph  Jaxson  bequeathed  "  to  the  use  of  the  church  of 
Everdon  an  hymnar." 

The  Legenda^  Legenda  sanctorum  and  Legenda  aurea. 
The  Legenda^  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Wm.  Tonge,  was 
a  book  "  containing  the   long  lessons  used   at  matins,  as 

^  This  book  is  thus  referred  to  in  a  note  the  book  only  was  so  hard  and  intricate 

^  concerning  the  service  of  the  church  "  a  matter  that  many  times  there  was  more 

in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    "  Moreover  business  to  find  out  whkt  should  be  read, 

the    number   and    hardness    of    the    rules  than  to  read  it  when  it  was  found  out" 
caUed  the  Pie,  and  the  manifold  changings  '  Wordsworth  and    Littlehales,  Old  Ser^ 

of  the  service,  was  the  cause,  that  to  turn  vice  Books  of  tbe  English  Cburchj  pp.  i^B-z^ 
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well  from  the  Bible,  from  the  Sermologus  and  from  the 
Homiliarius,  as  also  from  the  PassionaU,  containing  the 
acts  of  saints  read  on  their  festivals."  It  was  afterwards 
incorporated  in  the  breviary.^  The  Legenda  sanctorum 
which  occurs  in  the  will  of  Robert  Wyttylbury  was  a  book 
of  stories,  or  readings  (Uganda)  from  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
The  Legenda  aurea  left  by  Sir  John  Holt  was  the  most 
famous  book  of  sacred  legends  of  the  middle  ages.  Its 
author  was  Jacobus  a  Voragine  (Jacopo  da  Voraggio), 
archbishop  of  Genoa  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  was  translated  and  printed  by  Caxton,  whose 
translation  has  been  twice  reprinted  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  The  work  (known  as  the  Golden  Legend)  follows 
the  order  of  the  Christian  year,  and  contains  the  legends 
of  the  saints  with  appropriate  discourses  on  the  seasons 
and  the  principal  articles  of  the  faith.  Both  of  the  last- 
named  books  were  intended  for  private  reading,  and  not 
for  use  in  the  church  services. 

The  term  "  Coucher  "  *  referred  to  in  a  Chdveston  ^ill 
probably  means  a  Collectarium,  or  book  of  short  lessons  and 
collects,  used  at  the  hour  services,  except  matins.  The 
word  coucher  is  also  used  for  any  large  book,  but  the 
Chelveston  testator  evidently  meant  to  leave  a  definite 
book.  The  bequest  runs  :  "  To  the  same  churche  xs.  to 
by  a  boke  named  a  cowcher." 


VOTIVE    MASSES. 

Mass  of  Scala  Cell  Legacies  frequently  occur  in 
the  wills  of  Northamptonshire  folk  to  provide  for  a  mass 
of  Scala  Celi,  or  sometimes  of  a  mass  at  Scala  Celi. 
In  the  case  of  Edmund  Mulsho  of  Newton  the  intention 
of  the  testator  is  perfectly  clear.  "  I  will  put  an  able  prest 
of  good  conversacon  to  singe  &  pray  for  my  soule  atte 
Scala  Celi  in  Rome  by  the  space  of  an  hoole  yere  &  xxx 
daies." 


*  CbromcUs   of    All  Saints^   Derby   (ap-  Liturgical  Terms,  p.  88.     In  some  of  the 

pendix).  Northamptonshire  wills  the  word  coucher 

'The  word  coucher  appears  to  be  thus  is  used  in  the  sense  of  cushion  or  piUow. 

derived.     CoUectarium,   aJleaier,   coulcMr,  In  that  case  it  is  derived  from  culcitra,  a 

^ouetiefy  cmubiery  coucher  :    Lee,  Glossary  of  pillow. 
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The  chapel  of  our  Lady  called  Scala  Celi^  was  built 
over  the  cemetery  of  San  Zeno  outside  the  walls  of  Rome, 
on  the  Ostian  way.  It  derived  its  name  from  a  vision 
vouchsafed  to  St.  Bernard  of  a  heavenly  ladder  {Scala 
Coel%)j  on  which  angels  were  conducting  to  heaven  the 
souls  whom  his  prayers  had  delivered  from  purgatory. 

In  that  place  a  chapelk  jb, 

Scala  Cely  called  hit  jb, 

**  Laddere  of  heven  "  men  depeth  hit 

In  honoure  of  our  Lady  be  my  wytte. 

7be  Stacyons  of  Rome^  157-160. 

Margaret,  countess  of  Pembroke  and  Richmond,  mother 
of  Henry  VII,  obtained  papal  bulls  of  indulgence  granting 
the  same  privileges  to  her  son's  chapel  at  Westminster  as 
were  attached  to  the  chapel  of  Scala  Celi  in  Rome. 
Similar  privileges  appear  to  have  been  granted  to  the 
church  of  St.  Botolph  in  Boston,  to  the  Austin  friars 
churches  in  Norwich  and  Northampton,  and  to  one  of  the 
churches  in  Oxford,  causing  them  to  be  much  frequented 
by  pilgrims,  who  found  it  easier  to  pay  their  devotions  in 
these  places  than  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome.  ^ 

In  i5i4RobertMarburyof  Lowick,  in  Northamptonshire, 
left  money  to  provide  for  a  trentall  of  masses  to  be  sung 
for  his  soul  "  at  Scala  Cely  at  Westminster  "  ;  and  a  few 
years  later  John  Benett  of  Newbottle  left  a  similar  bequest 
for  the  singing  of  30  masses  "  at  Scala  Celi  in  Oxford."  In 
15 19  John  Pratt  of  Northampton  ordered  his  executors  to 
hire  "  an  honest  priest  to  syng  for  one  hole  yere  at  the  altar 
of  Scala  Celi  before  our  Lady  of  Grace  in  the  church  of 
the  Freers  Augustyns  (Northampton)."  But  in  most  cases 
the  bequest  for  a  mass  of  Scala  Celi  seems  to  refer  to  an 
ordinary  votive  mass  with  certain  special  collects  referring 
to  Scala  Celi  included  in  it.  Among  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  members  of  the  famous  gild  of  our  Lady  in  Boston 
was  the  following.  A  mass  said  on  certain  days  in  the  gild 
chapel,  or  on  an  altar-stone  (portable)  belonging  to  the 
gild ;  or  even  a  fater  noster  and  ave^  or  a  mass  said  in 
their  own  parish,  if  the  brother  or  sister  of  the  gild  were 

*  This   chapel    of   Scala    Celi  has  been  '  Sharpe,    Calendar  of   London  Hustings 

confounded  by  several  weU-known  writers      court  wiUSf  ii,  zod. 
with  the   chapel  opposite  the   church  of 
St.    John    Lateran    containing    the    Scala 
Santa  or  Holy  Stairs. 
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unavoidably  hindered  from  going  to  the  privileged  place, 
was  allowed  the  same  value  for  his  or  her  aoul  in  purga- 
tory, as  if  the  same  had  been  said  in  the  chapel  of 
our  Lady  called  Scala  Celi  in  Rome.  Probably  the 
mass  of  Scala  Coeli  of  the  Northamptonshire  wills  was 
an  ordinary  votive  mass  for  souls  or  the  like,  such  as  occurs 
in  any  missal,  but  credited  with  the  special  indulgence 
attached  to  it  by  various  popes.  In  Foxe's  Acts  and 
Monuments'^  is  a  summary  of  points  agreed  to,  and  not 
agreed  to,  by  Stephen  Gardiner  in  155 1.  He  was  in 
favour  of  the  mass,  "  saying  it  did  profit  the  quick  and 
dead."  He  was,  however,  against  "  the  mass  of  Scala 
Ceh,"  "  masses  satisfactory,"  and  "  masses  in  number," 
as  he  could  not  find  them  in  holy  scripture. 

Bishop  Bale,  in  his  play  of  King  John  written  to  promote 
and  confirm  the  reformation,  makes  the  king  complain 
of  the  clergy  extracting  money  "  for  legacyes,  trentalls, 
with  Scalacely  messys,  wherby  ye  have  made  the  people 
very  assys."^ 

Jesus  mass.  Another  mass  frequently  alluded  to  in 
these  Northamptonshire  wills  was  the  "  missa  de  nomine 
Jesu  "  or  Jesus  mass.  "  This  mass  made  its  first  appearance 
in  the  Sarum  books  as  a  votive  mass.  In  a  manuscript 
Sarum  missal,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Dewick,  there  is  no  mass 
of  the  holy  Name  in  the  Sanctorale,  but  it  is  placed  among 
the  votive  masses  with  the  following  rubric  :  *  Decimo 
nono  die  mensis  Julii  anno  domini  miUesimo  cccd^  ix 
Robertus  episcopus  Sarum  in  castro  suo  Scirebom  concessit 
omnibus  vere  confessis  et  contritis  dicentibus  vel  audientibus 
sexta  feria  missam  de  nomine  Jhesu  Christi  quadraginta 
dies  indulgencie  tociens  quociens  eam  dixerint  vel  audierint 
perpetuis  temporibus  duraturos.' "  ^  It  afterwards  found 
Its  way  into  the  Sanctorale  of  the  Sarum  missal  (7th  August), 
as  well  as  into  the  missals  of  other  English  uses. 

In  various  Northamptonshire  wills  bequests  were  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  mass  of  Jesus  ;  and  at  Welling- 
borough a  "  gild  of  the  mass  of  Jesu  "  existed  for  this 

^  Vol.  y,  364  (1846  edition).  '  Paper   by   Mr.    Cutiibeit   Atchley  in 

'  Sharpe,  LondoH    Hustings    court    mils,       Transactums  tf  the  Su  Pauts  EceUticlegUd 
ii,  xxni.  Socutyy  t,  163-169. 
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special  purpose.  It  probably  held  its  *  meetings  in  the 
beautiful  little  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
on  the  roof  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  carved  the  signs  and 
implements  of  the  passion. 

Altars  in  honour  of  the  holy  name  were  to  be  found 
at  Bugbrooke,  Deene,  Moulton,  Potterspury,  and  Weedon 
Beck;  and  there  was  a  Jesus  chapel  at  St.  John's,  Peter- 
borough. "  The  mass  of  Jesu "  was  maintained  at 
Daventry,  Harleston,  Stoke  Bruern,  Watford,  and  various 
other  places.  At  Wellingborough  this  mass  appears  to 
have  been  said  daily,  but  in  most  cases  it  was  confined  to 
Friday;  as  at  Daventry,  where  a  parishioner  in  1528  left 
**  a  farthinge  every  Fryday  to  fynd  a  lyght  at  Jhs  mass, 
to  be  quarterly  payd  out  of  my  house  in  Daventry."^ 

St.  Gregory's  trental.  Frequent  mention  occurs  in 
these  Northamptonshire  wills  of  a  trental  of  St.  Gregory. 
The  Sarum  missal  contains  the  following  definition  of  the 
term :  "  Whoever  may  desire  to  keep  the  trental  of 
St.  Gregory  must  celebrate  three  masses  of  the  Lord's 
nativity,  three  of  the  Lord's  epiphany,  three  of  the 
purification  of  St.  Mary,  three  of  the  annunciation  of  the 
same,  three  of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  three  of  the  Lord's 
ascension,  three  of  Whitsunday,  three  of  the  Trinity,  three 
of  the  assumption  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  three  of  her 
nativity ;  and  let  these  masses  be  celebrated  within  the 
octaves  of  the  above  feasts.  .  .  .  Let  him  also  say  Placebo 
and  Dirige  with  nine  psaJms,  lessons  and  anthems,  except 
in  Eastertide,  when  the  service  must  be  said  with  three, 
and  let  the  commendation  of  souls  be  said  so  many  times." 

Mass  of  the  five  wounds.  The  legend  which  precedes 
this  mass  in  the  Sarum  missal  is  briefly  this.  St.  Boniface 
lay  on  his  deathbed  :  to  him  appeared  the  archangel 
Raphael  with  the  said  mass.  "  Rise  and  write  out  this 
office,"  saith  he,  "  and  say  it  five  times,  and  thou  shalt  be 
healed  :  and  whosoever  shall  say  it  for  himself  or  for  any 
sick  person  five  times  shall  be  healed,  and  if  for  a  soul  in 
purgatory,   it    shall    be    delivered."     St.    Boniface    then 

A  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  Friday  Atchley  on  the  Jesus  mass  and  anthem  in 

mass  at  the  Jesus  altar  in  Durham  cathedral  Transactions  of  the  St.  PauTs  EccUsiological 

see    Rites    of   Durham    (Surtees    Society);  5oaV<y,  v,  163-169. 
and   a   yaluable   paper   by   Mr.    Cuthbert 
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inquired  who  he  was,  and  on  learning,  conceded  to  all 
rite  confessis  et  bene  contritis^  who  should  say  this  mass 
five  times,  the  seventh  part  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  their 
sins ;  and  to  all  who  got  it  said,  forty  days'  indulgence  of 
mortal,  and  a  year's  of  venial  sins. 

Thirteen  masses  revealed  to  pope  Innocent  by  an 
ANGEL.  The  will  of  Agnes  Hilton  of  Northampton,  dated 
1535,  contains  the  following  interesting  clause  :  "  Item 
I  will  thatt  there  be  xiij  masses  said  for  me  thatt 
weare  shewd  to  busshoppe  Innocente  be  revelation  by 
an  aungell  from  allmytie  Godd.  The  first  masse  of  the 
Advent  Ad  te  levavi ;  the  second  on  Christenmasse 
day  Piier  natus  ;  the  thirde  of  the  Epiphanye  Ecce  ad- 
venit ;  the  iiij""  masse  of  Septuagesima  Circumdederunt ; 
the  v**"  on  Palme  Sunday  Domine.  Ad  evangelium  Cum 
appropinquasset,  &  rede  the  passion  after  masse ;  the  vj^ 
of  the  resurrecton ;  the  vii'**  of  the  assencon ;  the  viij*^ 
of  Penthecoste ;  the  ix*^  of  the  Crosse ;  the  x'**  of 
our  Lady  Vultum  tuum.  Oratio  Concede.  Epistola  Ego 
quasi.  Gradale  Propter  veritatem.  Alleluia  Virga  Jesse.. 
Sequentia  Ducis  {?  dulcis)  ave  ;  the  xj'*!  of  the  trynytie  ; 
the  xij^  of  the  apostells ;  the  xiij'**  of  the  angels." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  deference  to  the  royal 
injunctions  pope  Innocent  has  become  bishop  Innocent 
in  this  will. 

The  first  four  masses  offer  no  difficulty  as  they  are 
found  both  in  the  Sarum  and  Roman  missals.  The  mass 
for  Palm  Sunday  appears  to  borrow  its  gospel  (Matt.  xxi>. 
Ir9)  from  that  said  before  the  blessing  of  palms  in  the 
Roman  missal.  In  the  tenth  mass  Vultum  tuum  is  the 
votive  mass  of  our  Lady  to  be  said  between  Christmas 
and  the  Purification,  but  the  collect,  epistle,  etc.  differ 
from  the  corresponding  forms  of  that  mass  in  the  Sarum  and 
Roman  missals,  though  they  are  found  in  different  services 
in  honour  of  our  Lady.  The  collect  Concede^  is  taken 
from  the  mass  ^alve^  sancta  parens.  ^ 

Ego  quasi^  is  the  lesson  to  be  read  "  for  the  epistle  '* 

^  Concede  nos  famulos  tuos  quaesumus,  '  Sarum  xniMale,  ed.  Dicldmon,  p.  779. 

Domine  Deus,  perpetua  mentis  et  corporis 

lalute  gaudere;    et  gloriosa  beatae  Mariae  'Ego  quasi  vitis  fructificavi  suavitatem. 

temper  Viiginis  interccssione  a    praesenti       odons,  etc:    Ecdus.    xxiv,    23    (Vulgate), 
liberari  triititia  et  aetema  perfrui  laetitia 
Per  Dominum,  etc. 
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in  the  nativity  of  our  Lady  in  the  Sarum  missal,  p.  895. 
The  gradual  PropUr  veritatem^  is  that  of  the  Assumption 
of  our  Lady  in  the  Sarum  missal,  p.  867*  The  Alleluia 
or  hymn,  Virga  JessCy^  is  part  of  the  tract  in  the  Roman 
missal  for  the  Annunciation  of  our  Lady  when  falling 
after  Easter.  The  sequence,  Ducis  ave^  is  probably  a 
scribe's  error  for  Dvicis  ave^  the  first  words  of  a  well- 
known  hymn.^  It  is  one  of  the  Saturday  sequences  of 
our  Lady  in  the  Missale  ad  usum  Fratrum  Predicatorum 
(Venice,   1550). 

The  Council  of  Valence,  in  1565,  condemned  among 
other  superstitions,  "  superstitiosum  cultum  missarum 
quae  dicuntur  revelatae."  Doubtless  "  the  thirteen 
masses  revealed  to  pope  Innocent ''  were  among  the 
number.  * 


THE   GILDS. 

Closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  church 
were  the  gilds,  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  parish 
life  in  mediaeval  days.  Every  town  church  with  any 
claim  to  importance  had  several  of  these  useful  institu- 
tions ;  and  even  small  village  churches  could  often  boast 
one  or  two.  Over  a  hundred  gilds  are  mentioned  in  the 
Northamptonshire  wills,  and  doubtless  many  others 
existed,  of  which  no  record  has  been  preserved.  In  the 
case  of  the  poorer  village  gilds  the  members,  as  a  rule, 
restricted  themselves  to  the  maintenance  of  a  light  or 
lights  in  their  parish  church ;  but  the  more  important 
town  gilds  were  much  more  ambitious.  They  frequently 
maintained  at  their  own  expense  one  or  more  chaplains ; 
kept  in  repair,  and  sometimes  built,  the  chapel  in  which 
they  worshipped,  and    furnished  it    with  the    necessary 

^  Propter   vcritatem   et  manmietudinem  '  Dulcts  ave  penitentit 

et  justitiam:    et  deducet   te   minbUiter  Contolatriz,  te  querentit 

dezten  tua.    Pi.  zlv,  5.  Miieratrix  anime, 

Parens  profif  preminentii, 
'Virga  Jeiie  floruit:    Viigo  Deum    et  Camit fragifii et mentia 

hominem  genuit :  ^pacem  Deui  reddidit ;  Eitut  in  noa  reprime. 

in  te  recondfiant  ima  lummii.  ^Ducange,  8.y.  Missa,  ed.  1885,  yoL  ▼, 

p.  418. 
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plate,  vestments,  and  other  necessaries.  To  take  a  single 
church  as  an  example,  at  All  Saints,  Northampton,  the  gUd 
of  our  Lady  provided  three  chaplains  to  say  mass  in  the 
parish  church.  The  first  chaplain  celebrated  what  was 
known  as  the  "  Morrow  mass."  ^  It  was  said  at  an  early 
hour,  usually  between  four  and  five  in  the  morning,  for 
the  benefit  of  travellers  and  others  who  desired  to  hear 
mass  before  setting  out  on  their  journey. 

The  second  chaplain  celebrated  a  mass  at  the  hour  of 
prime  (6  a.m.)  which  was  known  as  "  le  prime  messe  '^ ; 
while  the  third  sang  his  mass  between  nine  and  eleven 
with  music  and  great  pomp  of  chaplains  and  clerks 
("  cum  nota  et  magna  solempnitate  capellanorum  et 
clericorum  "),  so  that  those  coming  into  the  town  from 
the  country  might  be  able  to  hear  mass  when  the  usual 
services  were  over.  At  sunset  these  chaplains  were  also 
expected  to  conduct  a  musical  service,  consisting  of 
antiphons,  prayers,  etc.  to  the  accompaniment  of  an 
organ,  at  which  a  large  congregation  was  usually  present 
("  copiosa  gentium  concurrit  multitudo  "). 

Tiie  gild  of  the  holy  Trinity  provided  four  chaplains, 
and  made  itself  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  "  organ 
player,"  who  received  40s.  sf  house  worth  los.  and 
26s.  8d.  more  "  for  teachin  childerne  to  sing."  "  Three 
singing  men  "  were  also  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
gild,  "  eche  of  them  having  for  his  stipend  for  term  of 
lyffe  40S "  ;  while  the  parish  sexton  received  from  them 
^*  for  his  stipend  i6s.  and  one  house  of  i6s.  a  yere." 

The  gild  of  Corpus  Christi,  here  as  elsewhere,  was 
responsible  for  the  organisation  of  the  great  annual 
procession  through  the  streets  of  the  town  on  Corpus 
Christi  day.  Besides  this  the  members  maintained  two 
chaplains  to  say  mass  daily  in  the  church  of  All  Saints, 
**  for  the  good  estate  of  the  members  and  benefactors  of 
the  gild,  and  for  the  faithful  departed." 

In  addition  to  the  three  already  mentioned  there  were 
no  less  than  five  other  gilds  attached  to  the  church  of 

^  Morrow  masses  were  endowed  in  most  it  was  the  custom  till  within  quite  recent 

of  the  large  town  churches  along  the  north  times  to  read  morning  prayer  at  5  a.m.  or 

road,   Grantham,   Newark,   Doncaster,   to  about  that  time,  on  the  days  when  market 

be  said  for  the  benefit  of  travellers  "  post  was  held  at  Oswestry.    This  was  no  doubt 

vocacioncm     campane     que      vocatur    ly  a  survival  of  the  morrow  mass.    A  morrow 

daybelle."    At    St.    Maiy*s,    Shrewsbury,  mass  was  endowed  at  Kettering. 
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All  Saints  ;  and  they  provided  at  least  twelve,  if  not  more,, 
additional  clergy  for  die  benefit  of  the  great  central  parish 
of  Northampton.^  From  this  it  will  be  seen  what  an 
extremely  important  part  the  gilds  took  in  church  life  in 
the  days  of  our  mediaeval  forefathers.  The  chief  gilds 
in  Northamptonshire  were  those  of  All  Saints,  Northampton^ 
which  have  just  been  mentioned ;  the  gilds  of  St.  John's, 
Peterborough ;  and  the  gild  of  our  Lady  at  Oundle, 
whose  ^lembers  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  villages  round 
the  town.  Wellingborough  and  Kettering  also  could 
each  boast  an  important  set  of  gilds,  four  at  Kettering  and 
six  at  Wellingborough.  At  Mears  Ashby  there  were 
three ;  at  Brixworth,  Finedon,  Irchester,  Pytchley, 
Warkton  and  Weekley  three ;  and  at  Burton  Latimer, 
Chelveston,  Cranford,  Cransley,  Grendon,  Kilsby,  Moulton, 
Northampton  (St.  Giles),  Orlingbury,  and  Wilbarston  two 
each.  At  Irthlingborough  and  at  Raunds  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Resurrection  and  Sepulchre  gilds  were 
in  reality  identical,  though  called  indifferently  by  either 
name.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gilds  mentioned  in 
the  Northamptonshire  wills : 


Barnack 

Brayfield 

Brington 

Brixworth 

Broughton 
Bulwick 

Burton  Latimer 

Castle  Ashby. 
Castor   . 

Chakombe     . 

Chelveston 
Cottingham    . 
Cranford 

Cransley 


Corpus  Christi. 
St.  Catherine. 
St.  George. 

(Trinity. 
St.  Boniface. 
Bere  Gild. 
St.  John. 
St.  Anne. 

{Our  Lady. 
St.  Catherine. 

Rood. 

Our  Lady, 
f  Brotherhood. 
(Maidens. 
I  All  Saints. 
tSt.  John. 

Our  Lady. 
fOur  Lady, 
t  St.  Catherine. 

{Sepulchre. 
Our  Lady. 


Dallington 
Daventry 

Doddington    . 
Everdoh 

Finedon 

Grendon 

Guilsborough . 
Harleston 
Higham  Ferrers 
Holdenby 
Horton  . 

Irchester 


Irthlingborough 


fOur  Lady. 
I  Rood. 

Trinity  and  Holy 
Cross. 

Corpus  Christi. 

Trinity. 
I  Our  Lady. 
•J  St.  John  Baptist. 
I  Sepulchre. 
(Our  Lady. 
I  Rood. 

Our  Lady. 

Our  Lady. 

St.  Catherine. 

Young  Men's  Gild. 

St.  Catherine. 

Our  Lady. 

Corpus  Christi  and 
AH  Souls. 

Torch  Gild. 

(Resurrection. 
Sepulchre. 


>  For  further  particulan  lee  SerjeantK>n,  Hist,  of  AU  SaitUSf  Nortbamptauj  40-66. 
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Kettering 
Kilflby   . 


Our  Lady. 
St.  John. 
St.  Catherine. 
Sepulchre. 
The    two    frater- 
nities. 


MearsAshby 


Kingsdiffe      .       St.  Anne. 
Kingsthorpe   .       St.  Catherine, 
lilford  .         .       Sepulchre. 
Loddington    .       St.  John  Baptist. 
Lowick  .         .       Sepulchre. 

(St.  Margaret. 
Trinity. 
Sepulchre. 
Moreton  Finkney  Rood. 

Moulton         .    {f^[^^; 

Northampton : 

Our  Lady. 
Trinity. 
Corpus  Christi. 
St.  John  Baptist. 
St.  George. 
Rood. 

St.  Catherine. 
'St.  Sythe. 
f  Holy  Cross, 
t  St.  Clement. 
Rood  in  the  Wall. 
St.  Catherine. 
St.  Michael. 
St.  Reginer. 
CO      11-       (St.  Martin. 
St.  Sepulchre  {gt.  Sepulchre. 

( St.  John. 

t  Sepulchre. 

J  Our  Lady. 

I  Shoemakers'  Gild. 


All  Saints 


St.  Giles 

St.  Gregory 
St.  Mary  . 
St.  Michael 
St.  Peter     . 


Orlingbury 
Oundle  . 


Peterborough 


Our  Lady. 
Corpus  Qirisri. 
St.  George  and 

St.  James. 
St.  John  Baptist. 
Gild  of  12  Apostles. 
Corpus  Chnsti. 

{Our  Lady  of  Pity. 
St.  Nicholas. 
Sepulchre. 
(Resurrection, 
i  Sepulchre. 
Sepulchre. 
Our  Lady  and 

St.  Catherine. 
Trinity. 


Polebrooke 
Pytchley 

Raunds . 

Ringstead 
Rushden 

Spratton 

Stamford  (St.  Martin)  Gild. 
Sudborough    .       Sepulchre. 
Tichmarsh     .       Passion  of  Christ. 
Towcester       .       Our  Lady  and 
St.  George. 

/Our  Lady. 

•jSt.  Lawrence. 

V  Sepulchre. 
St.  Catherine. 

/Our  Lady. 

•1  St.  Anne. 

I  Sepulchre. 

(Mass  of  Jesu. 
Corpus  Qirisri  and 
St.  George. 
Our  Lady. 
St.  Catherine. 
Sepulchre. 
Rood. 
(Our  Lady. 
1  Sepulchre. 
Wold  .  .      Our  Lady. 

WoUaston       .       Sepulchre. 
Wyke  Dyve     .      Our  Lady. 


Warkton 


Warmington 
Weekley 


Wilbarston 


GILD   OF  OUR  LADY  OF  BOSTON. 


In  addition  to  these  Northamptonshire  gilds  several 
Other  fraternities  of  national  importance  are  alluded  to  in 
the  wills  we  are  considering.  In  1533  Sir  Raulff  Wood  of 
Radstone  left  a  bequest  to  the  gild  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Christopher  in  York ;  but  the  most  popular  gild  with 
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Northamptonshire  folk,  outside  their  own  county,  appears 
to  have  been  the  well-known  gild  of  our  Lady  of  Boston. 

This  famous  brotherhood  was  founded  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  1260,  not  only  for  the  people  of  Boston, 
but  for  the  whole  of  England  {tocius  Anglie).  Numerous 
privileges  and  indulgences  were  granted  to  this  gild  by 
various  popes,  and  its  members  seem  to  have  been  very 
widely  spread.  They  were  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  Northamptonshire  :  at  Whitfield  in  the  extreme  south- 
west, and  at  Peterborough,  Brigstock  and  Deene  in  the 
north.  To  take  a  couple  of  examples,  Mary  Cotton  of 
Brigstock  leaves  "  to  our  Lady  of  Boston  the  dewty  unpayed. 
Item  I  wyll  the  dewty  of  Boston  gyld  be  born  unto  the 
place,  &  ther  an  obyte  be  don  for  me."  William.  Fenton 
of  Peterborough  in  1530  bequeathes  the  sum  of  6s.  8d. 
"  to  our  Lady  of  Boston  for  my  brotherhed." 

ORPHANAGE    OF    ST.    CATHERINE    AT    LINCOLN. 

An  institution  of  a  diflFerent  nature  which  occurs  in 
one  or  two  wills  was  the  orphanage  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Lincoln.  From  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  we  learn  that  the 
canons  of  the  Gilbertine  house  of  St.  Catherine  ^  outside 
Lincoln  paid  ^^21  13s.  4d.  a  year  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  orphans  in  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Lincoln,  and  for  five  lay  sisters  to  look  after  the  orphans. 

The  parishioners  of  Paston,  near  Peterborough,  appear 
to  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  this  orphanage,  for  several 
of  them  left  legacies  for  its  maintenance. 

1514.     "  T6  the  orphans  of  Sent  Ka theme  [without  the]  barrs  of  the  city 

of  Lincoln  iiijd  "  :  J.  Rawlyn  of  Paston. 
1531.    "To  the  faderless  children  of  Sent  Kateryne  of  Lincoln. viijd " : 

J.  Clarke  of  Paston. 
1 53 1.    "  To  the  orphans  of  Seynt  Katherine's  without  the  barrs  at  Lincoln 

iiijd  "  :   J.  Bell  of  Paston. 

CHURCH   ALES. 

An  important  source  of  income  to  the  officials  of  our 
old  parish  churches  was  the  "  church  ale."     "  The  church 

*  There   it   a   valuable   article   on    Tb§      by  the  Rev.  R.  E.  G.  Cole  in  Assoc.  Arcb. 
Priory    of    St.  Katharine    without  Lincoln       Societies*  Reports^  xxvii,  264-336. 
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ale,"  says  bishop  Hobhouse,  "  was  the  most  universal  resort 
for  eliciting  the  bounty  of  the  parish."^  It  was  a  parish 
feast,  and  corresponded  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
modern  parochial  tea.  The  churih  ale,  however,  was 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  often  lasted  for  several  days. 
The  "  ale,"  so  called,  which  was  brewed  for  a  church  ale, 
was  a  sweet  beverage  made  with  hops  or  bitter  herbs. 
It  was  not  like  our  modem  beer,  but  was  much  less  heavy, 
and  was  probably  hardly  intoxicating. 

When  all  was  ready,  invitations  were  sent  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  who  felt  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  come  and  assist  their  neighbours, 
and,  of  course,  to  make  their  offerings  towards  the 
expenses.  Sometimes  the  materials  for  the  feast  were  all 
given,  and  those  participating  in  the  good  things  made 
their  offerings.  Sometimes  the  food  was  purchased  ;  but 
in  either  case  the  proceeds  Went  to  the  church  funds.  ^ 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  balance-sheet  of 
a  church  ale  held  in  a  little  Somersetshire  village  380  years 
ago.  Funds  were  required  for  the  repair  of  the  church, 
and  the  ordina/y  means  of  raising  them,  a  church  ale, 
was  resorted  to. 

"  Expenditure.  For  nine  bushels  of  wheat,  9s.  4d  ; 
for  eight  barrels  of  beer,  13s.  8d ;  for  three  calves,  9s.  4d  ; 
for  two  sheep,  5s.  5d  ;  for  a  ewe  and  three  lambs,  7s  ;  for 
geese  and  pig  with  hare,  is.  5d ;  for  chickens,  6d ;  for 
butter  and  eggs,  6d  ;  for  wood,  is.  <)d ;  for  the  minstrel, 
IS.  8d ;  for  rushes  and  making  clean  the  barn,  3d ;  for 
spices,  4d  ;  for  Simon  Redding  and  his  wife,  is."  The  total 
expenditure  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  £2  12s.  2d.  and 
the  total  receipts  were  £^  9s.  5d.  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
£1  17s.  3d.  which  is  equivalent  to  from  ^^20  to  £2^  at  the 
present  value  of  money. 

In  early  days  the  church  ales  appear  to  have  been 
frequently  held  in  the  sacred  building  itself,  and  even  in 
later  days  this  was  sometimes  the  case.  Dr.  Cox  ^  gives 
an  instance  of  this  in  1506  at  St.  Lawrence^s,  Reading. 


'  Churcbtoardens*      Accounts      (Somereet  made   at   the   ales.    There  is   an   Engiish 

Record  Society,  vol.  iv).  inscription  to  this  effect. 

•  At  Thorpe-le-Soken,  Essex,  the  screen  *  Cburcbwardem*   Accounts   (Antiquaries' 

of  the  south  chapel  of  the  chancel  (early  Books),  p.  287. 
sixteenth  centuiy)  was  provided  by  offerings 
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The  churchwardens'  accounts  of  that  year  show  the 
following  payments  : 

To  Macrell  for  makyng  clene  of  the  church  agaynst  the  day  of 

drynking  in  the  seid  church iiijd. 

For  flesh  spyce  &  bakyng  of  pasteys  agaynst  the  said  drynkyng    .  ijs.  ixd.  ob- 

For  ale  at  the  same  drynkyng xviijd. 

Formele&drynketotheTaberer ixd. 

Usually,  however,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  church  ale 
was  held  in  the  church-house  built  for  the  purpose ;  or,  as 
in  the  Somersetshire  example  just  quoted,  in  a  barn. 

A  "  church  house "  ^  is  alluded  to  in  five  of  the 
Northamptonshire  wills  now  under  consideration.  In  15 12 
William  Randell  of  Holdenby  left  "  to  the  church  house 
vd."  and  in  15 16  Robert  Petytt  of  Finedon  bequeathed 
"  to  the  makyng  off  the  church  howse  vjs.  viijd.'*  Eight 
years  later  a  Wellingborough  parishioner  bequeathed 
"  to  ye  byldynge  of  the  church  howse  xijd  "  ;  and  in  1537 
another  inhabitant  of  Wellingborough  left  "  to  our  Lady's 
gylde  &  to  other  gyldes  for  the  ayde  of  the  same,  to  be 
usyde  &  occupyvde  in  the  church  howse  a  table  clothe." 
In  1 541  Richard.  Westmore  of  London,  left  5s.  "  amonge 
the  parysshioners  of  Quelyngbrowe  (Wellingborough)  to 
make  them  merye  in  the  church  house." 

Legacies  in  aid  of  church  ales  occur  in  a  number  of 
Northamptonshire  wills :  the  earliest  we  have  noted 
occurs  in  1528,  when  Thomas  Browks  of  Helmdon  left 
"  to  the  church  ayll  j  stryke  of  whete."  This  doubtless 
was  for  providing  bread.  As  a  rule,  however,  bene- 
factions took  the  shape  of  malt  or  barley,  for  brewing  the 
ale.  Thus,  in  1533,  W.  Symkyn  of  Towcester  left  "  to  the 
church  ale  at  Whitsontyde  hauUf  a  quarter  of  mallt "  ; 
in  1535  J.  Fawcer  bequeathed  a  strike  of  malt  for  the  church 
ale  at  Norton  by  Daventry ;  and  in  1539  Richard  Master 
left  a  similar  legacy  to  the  church  of  Dodford. 

At  Helmdon  a  parishioner  in  1523  bequeathed  a  strike 
of  barley  to  the  "  torche  ale  "  ;  at  Crick  H.  Myles  (1546) 
left  a  heiffer  to  the  cross  ale  ;  and  at  Middleton  Cheney 
"  ii  busshell  of  malt "  was  left  to  the  young  men's  ale. 

^  Existing     church-houtes     built     over  church  is  called  the   Church  House,  e.g. 

church3rard    gateways    are   fairly    common  Widecombe,   Broadhempston,   Tor   Bryan, 

in  Devon,  e.g.  at  Bickington  and  Ilsington,  etc.    Tliere  is   another  good   example  of 

near    Newton    Abbot;     and    in    a    large  a  church-house  at  Wendron  in  Cornwall, 

number  of  villages  the  inn  close   to  the  near  Helston. 
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At  Lilford  we  find  a  "  mould  ale  "  which  was  apparently 
a  local  name  for  a  funeral  feast.  In  1557  Robert  Meu  of 
Lilford  left  the  following  instructions  to  his  executors : 
"  I  will  that  ther  shall  be  prepared  agaynst  my  buriall  in 
the  church  of  Lillford  for  my  moulde  ale  in  bred  &  drink 
three  shillings  &  fouer  pence." 

ROGATIONTIDE   PROCESSIONS. 

Parochial  processions  or  perambulations  were  customary 
from  a  very  early  date  on  the  three  days  immediately 
preceding  Ascension  day.  On  these  occasions  litanies 
were  sung  invoking  a  blessing  on  the  growing  crops,  and 
praying  for  the  prevention,  or  for  the  removal,  of  plague 
and  pestilence.  .These  days  were  usually  known  as  Rogation 
days,  though  in  several  of  the  Northamptonshire  wills 
the  week  is  called  cross  week,  or  procession  week.  ^ 

The  Sarum  missal  provided  a  special  collect,  epistle 
and  gospel  for  this  season,  but  they  were  not  retained  in 
the  revised  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  bequests  in  connexion 
with  the  Rogation  days  to  be  found  in  the  Northampton- 
shire wills  is  that  made  by  T.  NichoUs  of  Blatherwycke, 
who,  in  1533,  left  a  sum  of  money  "  to  by  oon  cowe  which 
shall  be  latt  to  ferm  yerely  for  ijs.  viijd.  so  thatt  she 
remayn  for  ever ;  &  that  ijs.  viijd.  to  be  [bestowyed]  & 
guyven  in  bred  &  ale  to  the  people  of  the  parisch  of 
Blatherwick  on  Munday  or  Tewasday  in  the  Rogacon 
dayes,  whan  they  shall  go  in  procession." 

Another  good  example  occurs  in  the  will  of  William 
Vyend  of  Harrington  in  1542.  "  I  bequeth  a  cowe  to  the 
mayntenance  of  a  drynking  at  Axys  crosse  or  at  the  Frythe 
Lane  one  the  Monday  in  the  Rogacion  wek  under  thys 
condycon  that  Mr.  Vicar  shall  say  De  profundis  for  the  souls 
of  William  Vyend,  &  for  the  souls  of  his  father  &  mother 
&  for  all  christen  sowls,  the  vicar  to  have  for  hys  labor  a 
cake  &  a  pott  with  ale,  &  he  to  desyre  those  present  that 
can  [to]  say  a  Paternoster  &  an  Ave  Maria  &  a  Credo  for 
the  souls  rehersed,  the  forsaid  cowe  to  be  maintayned  for 
the  foresaid  use." 

^  In  other  parts  of  the  country  they  were  called  "  gang-dayB,"  and  Rogation  week  is  often 
called  "  gang-week." 
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Five  years  later  T.  Tohye  left  the  following  legacy 
to  the  parishes  of  Norton  and  Whilton :  "  To  Norton 
church  vj  hyves  of  bees  &  the  increys  of  them  to  make 
the  parish  a  drynkyn  in  the  crose  weke  after  ye  procession. 
To  Welton  [Whilton]  church  vj  hyves  of  bees  for  to  doo 
in  lyke  manen" 

Other  bequests  of  a  like  nature  are  to  be  found  at 
Bulwick  in  1532  and  1544.  In  one  instance. a  cow,  and 
in  the  other  "  a  hecfforde  (heifer)  of  four  yeres  olde," 
was  left  "  to  make  the  parish  drink  on  crosse  Tewesdaye." 
A  third  bequest  provided  for  a  drinking  in  the  same  parish 
on  Cross  Monday ;  and  at  Deene  a  parishioner  left  "  a 
redd  hecfor  "  "  to  the  processyon  ale  on  Weymsdaye  in 
Rogation  week"  (1532).  At  Harleston  in  1558,  and  at 
Rothwell  in  1559,  money  was  left  to  be  bestowed  in  bread 
and  ale  among  the  poor  people  that  will  follow  the  pro- 
cession on  Cross  Monday. 

MORTUARIES. 

The  mortuary  was  a  charge  quite  distinct  from  the 
burial  fee  paid  to  the  rector  or  to  the  church  officials 
for  breaking  the  ground  in  the  church  or  churchyard. 
In  theory  the  mortuary  was  "  a  gift  left  by  a  man  at  his 
death  to  his  parish  church  as  a  set-off  against  any  personal 
tithes  or  offerings  that  had  not  been  duly  paid  during 
his  lifetime.  By  custom  the  voluntary  and  occasional 
offering  became  a  regular  due  in  most  districts,  and 
eventually  grew  into  an  impost  that  was  enjoined,  both 
by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  in  all  parishes  where  the 
custom  had  obtained.  The  mortuary  of  the  rector  was 
the  analogous  liability  to  the  heriot  of  the  lord."  ^  As  the 
lord  always  claimed  the  tenant's  best  beast,  the  second 
best  beast  went  as  a  mortuary  to  the  rector,  and  in  case 
the  deceased  possessed  no  beast.,  his  best  wearing  apparel 
was  claimed  as  a  mortuary. 

In  course  of  time  abuses  grew  up  in  connexion  with 
this  system,  and  excessive  mortuaries  were  claimed.  To 
remedy  this  an  act  was  passed  in  1530  (21  Henry  VIII, 
ch.  6,  §  2),  by  which  it  was    enacted  that  for  the  future 

^  See  an  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Cox       1339  (printed  in  Tram,  Derbyshire  Arcb. 
on  a    mortuary    roll   at    Lichfield,    dated       Soc.  xi,  142-146). 
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mortuaries  should  not  be  demanded  from  any  person  whose 
movable  goods  were  worth  less  than  ten  marks.  On 
property  worth  from  ten  marks  to  ^^30  the  mortuary  was 
lixed  at  3s.  4d  ;  from  ^30  to  ^^40  at  6s.  8d  ;  and  exceeding 
j^40  at  los.  This  last  was  the  highest  sum  fixed.  The 
custom  lingered  on  well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
is  paid  even  now  in  certain  places  in  the  case  of  wealthy 
parishioners.  In  Northamptonshire  the  mortuary  seems 
to  have  been  usually  known  as  the  "  principal,"  though 
the  term  mortuary  often  occurs  ;  and  occasionally  the 
payment  is  called  the  "  corse-present."  Provision  for 
the  payment  of  the  "  principal "  or  mortuary  occurs  in 
almost  all  Northamptonshire  wills,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  very  poor  who  did  not  come  within  the  act. 

A  few  typical  examples  are  given  in  the  following 
extracts  under  various  parishes  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  :  one  or  two  of  these  may  be  quoted  here.  John 
Lawrence  of  Edgcote,  by  will  dated  1531,  bequeathes  "  to 
the  hie  aulter  of  Ochecote  (Edgcote)  to  Allmitie  god  my 
maker  for  that  I  have  nott  don  my  dewtie  att  all  tymes 
in  gyffeng  thanks  to  Him  ffor  that  He  hath  send  &  gyffen 
unto  me  in  this  present  &  wretched  world,  &  to  be  prayd 
ffor,  a  redd  heeford  (heifer)  with  a  white  rompe  now 
beyng  with  caulf,  the  qwich  heefor  after  my  decesse  I 
will  that  Mr.  John  Higdon,  parson  now  beyng,  have." 
A  somewhat  similar  bequest  is  that  of  William  Gylis  who, 
in  15 3 1,  bequeathed  "  to  the  prioresse  of  Catesbye  &  to 
her  sisters  a  cowe  in  dischargeing  of  my  conscyence." 
In  1 5 19  Robert  Parke,  vicar  of  Duston,  leaves  "  to  my 
lord  abbot  [of  St.  James',  Northampton]  for  my  seconde 
mortuarye  a  cow  or  else  a  gowne." 

Usually,  however,  in  Northamptonshire  the  mortuary 
given  was  the  best  horse,  as  in  the  following  instances  : 

1 5 12.  "  For  my  mortuary  my  best  good  wych  is  a  black  awmlyng  horse 
after  the  manner  &  custom  of  the  towne  of  Hiegham  "  :  VVm.  Drage 
of  Higham  Ferrers. 

1526.  "  For  my  mortuary  my  best  horse  with  brydyll  &  saddell  "  :  Robert 
Tyghe  of  Maxey.  * 

1528.  "  For  my  mortuarie  my  best  qwycke  catell "  :  W.  Swyneshed  of 
Far  Cotton,  Northampton. 

1529.  "  My  best  horse  to  be  my  corse  present  "  :  T.  Cosbie  of  Naseby. 

Those  who  had  no  horses  or  cattle  left  their  best  robe. 
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or  cloak  or  jewel  or  other  article,  as  in    the  following 
cases  : 

1485.    "  To  the  vycar  of  Seynt  Gyles,  Northampton,  where  I  am  dwellyng, 

for  my  mortuary  my  best  Jewell,  after  the  custome  of  the  same  town  "  : 

Margaret  Harrowden. 
1498.    **  Lego  nomine  principalis  mei  meam  optimam  togam  "  :   Thomas 

Walker,  parish  chaplain  of  Everdon. 
1 501.    "  I  bequeth  for  my  mortuary  my  best  gowne  with  the  hoode  longing 

therto  "  :   Dr.  Richard  Berde  of  Northampton. 
1504.     *' Pro  meo  principali  meum  optimum  bonum  quod  est  mobile": 

Agnes  Turner  of  Great  Oakley. 

The  act  of  21  Henry  VIII,  with  regard  to  mortuaries, 
is  referred  to  in  several  wills : 

1530.    "My  mortuary  shall  be  gyven  to  my  paryshe  church  after  the 

fForme   of   the   pcrlyment   now   beyng   holden   at   London  *' :    T. 

Awdwyncle  of  G)ttingham. 
1539.    "  ^  bequethe  in  the  stede  off  my  mortuary  accordinge  unto  the 

kyngs  act  made  by  his  nobuU  perlyment "  :  Robert  Atkyng. 
546.    "  I  bequeth  for  my  mortuary  as  the  lawys  of  this  realme  off  ingland 

hath  ordeyned  "  :   Euseby  Isham. 


HERMITS  AND  ANCHORITES. 

All  through  the  middle  ages  Northamptonshire  appears 
to  have  had  its  fuU  share  of  anchorites  and  hermits ;  and 
several  of  them  are  alluded  to  in  the  Northamptonshire 
wills.  "  The  essential  difference  between  an  anker  or 
anchorite  and  a  hermit  appears  to  have  been  that,  whereas 
the  former  passed  his  whole  life  shut  up  in  a  cell,  the  latter, 
although  leading  a  solitary  life,  wandered  about  at  liberty."  ^ 

Weldon  had  its  hermit  in  the  person  of  Sir  Gregory, 
to  whom  various  charitable  people  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  left  bequests.  At  Harrowden  dwelt  Sir  Thomas, 
another  hermit,  who  appears  to  have  been  of  equal  repute. 
Both  of  these  men  must  have  been  in  priest's  orders,  for 
trentalls  of  masses  were  ordered  to  be  said  by  them. 

The  same  remark  probably  applies  to  the  "  armett  "  of 
St.  James'  chapel  in  Rushden ;  and  to  "  Stonton,  the  hermit 
of  St.  Thomas'  chapel "  in  Far  Cotton  on  the  outskirts  of 
Northampton.  There  was  also  a  hermitage  on  or  near  the 
west  bridge  of  Northampton,  as  is  shown  by  a  seventeenth- 

^  Shazpe,  London  Hustings  court  toillsy  ii,  xxi. 
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century  drawing  of  Northampton  castle  in  the  British 
Museum.^  One  of  its  occupants  was  probably  John 
Mason,  to  whom  Richard  Berde  in  1501  left  the  following 
bequest :  "  I  woll  that  John  Mason,  heremytt,  have  my 
pryntid  masse  booke  to  his  chapell." 

At  Towcester  too  there  was  a  hermitage.  In  1534 
"  John  Lettley,  herymyte  "  witnessed  the  will  of  James 
Glastebery  of  Towcester  ;  and  in  February,  1557-8,  John 
Knott  of  Caldecote  in  the  parish  of  Towcester  leaves  twenty 
loads  of  stone  to  repair  the  highway  "  to  be  leyd  ageynst 
the  house  wher  the  ermitage  stode." 

With  regard  to  anchorites  there  was  one  or  more  in 
the  house  of  the  Austin  friars,  Northampton.  Various 
legacies  were  left  "  to  good  father  anker,"  to  "  the  ancre  of 
our  Lady  of  Grace,"  "  to  tHe  ancer  or  recluse  in  Northamp- 
ton," and  "  to  the  armet  of  Saynt  Austens,"  between  the 
years  1510  and  1532.  At  the  suppression  of  the  friary 
in  1538  "  Robert  Barrett,  annochorita,"  was  one  of  those 
who  signed  the  deed  of  surrender. 


PILGRIMAGES. 

Bequests  for  pilgrimages  are  not  common  in  the  wills 
we  are  considering,  but  there  are  one  or  two  interesting 
examples.  The  earliest  instance  occurs  in  the  will  of 
William  de  Brikelsworth,  1367,  which  was  proved  in  the 
Hustings  court  of  London,  41  Edward  IIL 

*'  Item  lego  ad  inveniendum  iiij  homines  in  terram  sanctam  quando  commune 
passagium  sit  regum,  ducum,  comitum,  baronum  et  aliorum  magnatum, 
pro  patre  meo  &  matre  mea,  et  me,  xx  libras.  Et  volo  quod  Willelmus 
de  Lobenham  habeat  illud  argentum  in  nunu  sua  et  ponat  ad 
negodandum  ad  opus  suum  quousque  tempus  advenerit  passagii 
predicti":  William  de  Brikelsworth,  1367  (Iiondon  Hustings  court 
roll,  95,  no.  158,  41,  Edward  III). 

Another  interesting  example  is  taken  from  the  will  of 
John  Benett  of  Raunds,  who  left  money  in  1531  to  send 
men  on  pilgrimage  for  him  to  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of 
Walsingham,  and  to  a  number  of  other  places. 

''  I  will  &  8treitl7  comaunde  yt  my  executors  shall  fynde  a  honest  nun  to  go 
on  pilgrimage  to  our  Ladye  of  Wallsyngham,  &  thei  to  have  to  fynde  the 
seid  man  xiijs.  iiijd.  &  they  to  gyf  him  suffycient  wagis  a  daye  as  thei 

1  MSS.  Add.  1 1564,  art.  24. 
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&  he  can  agre  of  the  seid  xiijs.  iiijd.  And  I  will  that  the  said  pilgrime 
shall  offer  at  every  chapell,  or  at  ony  other  place  within  ij  fer longs 
of  his  wey  jd,  &  to  offer  at  Wallsgyngham  to  our  Ladye  ij  [blank],  to 
our  Ladye  mylke  jd,  to  our  Ladye  of  Pite  jd,  at  the  chapell  of  Seint 
Laurens  jd.  &  to  guyff  in  almes  to  certen  poore  men  jd.  &  this  to  be 
payed  for  owte  of  the  said  xiijs.  iiijd.  Item  to  fynde  a  man  to  go  on 
pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  off  Eldernale  *  xvjd.  &  to  offer  ther  jd.  of  the  said 
xvjd.  Item  to  Sent  Savyor  of  Wanysford  xiiijd.  &  to  offer  jd.  of  the  said 
xiiijd.  Item  to  Mady'  house  (?)  iiijd.  &  to  offer  jd.  Item  to  the  rode 
of  Higham  vjd.  &  to  offer  jd.  of  the  said  vjd.  Item  to  Seint  Laurens 
in  Stanwick  iiijd.  &  to  offer  jd.  of  the  said  iiijd.  Item  to  Seint  John 
of  Bowghton  xijd.  &  to  offer  jd.  To  Seint  [Anne]  of  BuUwik  xijd. 
&  to  offer  jd.  To  Seint  Thomas  of  Islippe  iiifd.  &  to  offer  jd.  Item 
to  Seint  Sithe  of  Oundell  &  to  Seint  Rumbold  of  Stok  xvjd.  &  to  offer 
ijd.  Item  to  the  gyld  of  our  Ladye  in  Oundyll  iijs.  iiijd.  To  the 
gyld  of  Seint  [Anne]  in  Bulwik  iijs.  iiijd.  Item  to  the  gyld  of  Seint  John 
of  Bowghton  iijs.  iiijd" :  John  Benett,  1531  (d.  390). 

A  less  definite  example  is  that  contained  in  the  will  of 
Richard  Lynsey  of  Soudiwick  :  "  I  wyll  that  my  rayment 
be  sold  by  Sir  Robert  to  performe  my  pylgrymage  "  (1520). 
Eight  years  later  (1528)  Thomas  Walter  of  Cransley  left 
the  following  bequest :  "  To  a  persone  to  go  to  Walsyngham 
vs ;  lykewise  to  our  Lady  of  Lincoln  iijs.  Also  to  seke 
that  blessed  blode  in  Halys  ijs.  viijd."  In  the  same  year 
W.  Colfexof  Geddington  gave  the  following  instructions  to 
his  executors  :  "  Also  that  Henry  my  son  have  my  colte  to 
performe  my  pilgrymage,  yt  is  to  saye  to  our  Lady  of 
Walsynghen  &  [our  Lady]  of  Northampton." 

Of  the  places  mentioned  in  these  wills  the  shrine  of 
our  Lady  of  Walsingham  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description,  and  the  holy  blood  of  Hayles  was  almost  equally 
famous,  Erasmus  tells  us  that  there  was  scarcely  a  person 
of  note  in  England  who  had  not  at  some  time  or  other 
visited  the  shrine  of  Walsingham,  or  sent  an  offering  to  it ; 
and  if  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  Hayles,  it  is  certain 
that  this  famous  Cotswold  shrine  attracted  an  immense 
number  of  pilgrims  during  the  middle  ages. 

Our  Lady  of  Lincoln  refers  doubtless  to  the  cathedral, 
and  our  Lady  of  Northampton  was  probably  the  famous 
image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  of  the  White  friars. 

We  have  noted  no  bequest  among  the  Northampton- 
shire wills  to  Hayles  abbey ;  but  to  our  Lady  of  Walsing- 

^  Eldernale  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Higham  or  Raunds,  or  one  of  the  local 
court  rolls  of  Higham  Ferrers.  It  was  manors  from  which  suit  was  owed  to 
evidently  a  hamlet  within  the  manors  of       Higham. 
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ham   various   testators   left   legacies.     The   following   are 
typical  examples  : 

1497.    "  To  our  Lady  of  Walsingham  a  cheyne  of  gold  "  :  Wm.  Nevell  of 

Carlton. 
1 52 1.    "To  our  Lady  of  Walsyngam  a  payr  of  beads  of  moder  of  pearle 

gawded  with  sylver  Be  gylt,  &  on  every  syde  of  the  gawdys  a  bead  of 

corall "  :  Elizabeth  HaUey  of  Wittering. 
1526.    "  Item  I  will  a  sylver  [torn  off]  to  be  ofleryd  to  our  Lady  of 

Walsyngham.    To  our  Lady  off  [the]  White  freers  of  Northampton 

a  pere  of  coral  [beads]  "  :  Agnes  Barwicke  of  Irthlingborough. 

To  the  last  named  image,  that  of  our  Lady  in  the  White 
friars,  various  other  legacies  were  left.  In  15 12  William 
Thompson  bequeathed  "  to  the  blessyd  ymage  of  our 
Lady  in  the  house  of  the  Freers  Carmelite  xijd  " ;  and 
Agnes  Haywarde  left  to  the  same  image  her  second  best 
ring. 

Other  shrines  or  monasteries  to  which  bequests  were  made 
by  Northamptonshire  folk  were  Sempringham  (J.  Dedyke  of 
Oundle,  1529)  ;  "  the  monastery  of  Saynt  William^  of 
Bedillsden  '*  [Biddlesden]  to  which  a  parishioner  of  Whitfield 
in  1527  left  "  a  stall  of  beys  "  ;  and  our  Lady  of  Coventry 
to  which  Sir  Raulff  Wood  of  Radstone  left  a  small  bequest 
in  1533.  Richard  Easingwold  of  Islip  left  his  body  in 
1508  to  be  buried  "  before  the  holy  ymage  of  maister  John 
Shorn "  in  the  priory  church  of  Binham  in  Norfolk. 
Master  John  Schorne  here  referred  to  was  rector  of 
North  Marston  in  Buckinghamshire  (1289-13 14).  He 
was  noted  far  and  wide  for  his  preaching  and  for  his  piety  ; 
but  he  is  best  known  from  the  legend  which  always  attaches 
to  his  name  that  on  one  occasion  he  conjured  the  devil  into 
a  boot !  He  is  depicted  on  various  Norfolk  rood-screens 
holding  in  his  hand  a  large  boot  from  which  the  devil  is 
seen  emerging.  He  was  buried  at  North  Marston,  which 
at  once  became  a  popular  place  of  pilgrimage.  In  fact 
Erasmus  tells  us  that  it  could  almost  rival  the  famous  shrine 
of  Walsingham  in  the  number  of  its  devotees.  The  oflFerings 
at  Marston  church  are  said  to  have  amounted  in  a  single 
year  to  ^^500,  equivalent  to  at  least  j^6,ooo  at  the  present 
rate  of  money.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Richard 
Beauchamp,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  obtained  permission  from 

^  Biddlesden  abbey  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas. 
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the  pope  to  remove  tlie  shrine  to  Windsor.  It  was  placed 
in  St.  George's  chapel  in  the  Lincoln  chantry,  which  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  master  John  Schorne's  chapel,  and 
is  so  styled  in  1506. 

AGRICULTURAL     BEQUESTS. 

From  the  foregoing  notes  it  will  be  seen  that  the  forms 
of  bequest  adopted  by  testators  in  these  Northamptonshire 
wills  was  exceedingly  varied.  One  of  the  commonest  was 
a  strike  of  barley  or  malt,  or  more  rarely  of  wheat,  rye  or 
maslin.^ 

In  one  or  two  instances  an  "  acur  of  peysse  "  was  given ; 
as  at  Naseby  in  1529  when  this  bequest  was  left  towards  the 
purchase  of  a  new  cope.  More  often,  however,  bequests 
of  this  nature  took  the  form  of  a  "  land  "  of  wheat  or 
barley  or  pease.  Thus  in  1 521  a  Newnham  man  left  to  the 
church  "  one  lond  of  wette  that  ys  in  water  forlong  " ; 
in  the  following  year  John  Clifton  of  Byfield  bequeathed 
a  "  londe  of  barley  of  a  long  furlong  "  ;  and  in  1529  another 
Byfield  parishioner  left  "  to  the  torches  a  land  of  barley 
on  the  hedlond  besides  the  parsonage  wall."  The  term 
"  land  "  here  used  doubtless  means  one  of  the  long  strips 
into  which  a  cornfield  was  divided  by  water-furrows. 

Beasts  and  sheep  were  also  very  often  bequeathed 
to  the  church.  In  some  cases  they  were  intended  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  some  particular  altar  or  light ;  in 
other  instances  they  were  to  be  added  to  the  church  stodc 
and  let  out  to  hire.  With  regard  to  beasts,  a  very  frequent 
bequest  was  a  heifer  or  a  calf.  At  Towcester  a  parishioner 
left  to  the  church  "  a  calf  of  the  age  of  twelve  weeks."  At 
Brington  a  "  blossom  cow  "  was  bequeathed  to  the  church  ; 
and  at  Thorpe  Mandeville  "  a  hawkie  cowe."^  In  four  or 
five  instances  mention  is  made  of  a  "  cow-buUock,"  as  for 
instance,  at  Horton  and  Welton.  In  the  latter  case  the 
animal  was  one  year  old ;  in  the  Horton  instance  it  was  a 
beast  of  two  years.  John  Page  of  Knoston  in  the  parish 
of  Irchester^  leaves,  inter  alia,  "  ten  milch  beasts  8c  tenne 

^  Mailin  =  mixed  com,  genenllj  wheat  '  (P.C.C.  53,  Wallopp).    For  these  two 

and  rye  (HalUwell).  Irchetter  examples  we  are  indebted  to  the 

•  A  "  hawkie  "  is  said  by  Halliwell  to  be       Rev.  W.  J.  B.  Kerr,  vicar  of  Irchester. 
a  cow  with  a  white  face ;  and  a  "  bkMsom 
cow"  appears  to  mean  a  roan. 
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bullocks/'  and  "  one  cowe  bullock."  Sir  John  Ireland, 
chantry  priest  of  Finedon,  in  1546  bequeathes  "  a  redd 
daflFed  cowe,  a  blacke  pyed  hecfore  &  a  blacke  dawflFed 
cow  bullock  of  ij  yers  old."^ 

Bequests  of  horses  to  the  church  are  not  very  common, 
but  they  occur  now  and  then  in  Northamptonshire  wills. 
Sheep,   however,   were   constantly   bequeathed   by   pious 

Earishioners,  under  a  great  variety  of  names  :  chilvers, 
oggerells,  shere-hogs,  ewe-hoggerells,  wethers,  wether- 
hoggerells,  ewes  and  lambs.  ^ 

Another  frequent  form  of  bequest  was  a  hive  of  bees. 
Thus  in  1523  a  Polebrooke  man  left  to  one  of  the  altars  in 
his  parish  church  "  a  ewe  &  a  lamb  &  a  bee  hyve  with  the 
been."  Legacies  of  this  kind  were  particularly  valuable, 
as  they  helped  to  provide  pure  wax  for  the  various  lights. 
Myles  Ross  of  Naseby  in  1529  bequeathed  all  his  "hyves 
of  bees  to  maynten  the  rode  ly5th  &  the  sepulture  ly3th," 
and  numerous  similar  bequests  are  to  be  found. 

A  somewhat  curious  legacy  was  that  of  T.  Jeffere  of 
Naseby,  who  by  will  dated  1529  left  to  his  "  goostley 
father  a  hene  &  xviij  chekyns  &  vj  chesys." 

Before  concluding  these  notes  we  desire  to  express  our 
deep  indebtedness  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  F.S.A.  and  Mr.  A. 
Hamilton  Thompson,  F.S.A.  for  reading  through  the 
proof-sheets,  and  for  many  valuable  suggestions ;  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Litt.D.  D.C.L.  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Wordsworth,  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick,  F.S.A. 
Dr.  Montagu  Rhodes  James,  F.S.A.  Mr.  J.  S.  Young,  and 
many  others  for  much  kindly  help ;  and  last  but  not  least 
to  the  ever-courteous  officials  of  the  Northampton  probate 
registry,  Messrs.  Young,  Groves  and  Woodford. 

*The     term    "cow-bullock"    probably  Surrey's  ^tfii#«i,iv,  72, published  in  1547, 

meani  what   is  now  known  as  a  "  martin  speaks    of    "  hogrels    of   two   yeares."    A 

heifer,"  i.e.  a  heifer  that  will  not  breed.  writer  in  1607  says,  "  The  first  year  we  call 

It  may,  however,  denote  a  heifer  that  has  it  in  English  a  lamb :   so  the  second  year 

been  unsexed  in  order  to  be  fattened  for  a  hog,  Iamb-hog,  or  teg,  if  it  be  a  fenude ; 

the  salt  tub.    A  veterinary  surgeon  informs  the  third  year  hoggrils  or  theivet "  (Ntu 

us  that  the  performing  of  this  operation  EHglisb  Diet,) 

was  no  uncommon  thing  in  his  early  da3rs.  Nowadays,  at  least  in  Northamptonshire, 

*  A  chilver  appears  to  denote  a  ewe.     llie  a  hoggerell  means  a  sheep  under  one  year ; 

meaning  of   the  word  hoggerell  seems    to  a  shear-hog  denotes  a  sheep  that  has  been 

liave  varied  considerably  at  different  dates.  once  shorn ;  a  theave  means  a  shearling  ewe. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  PARISH 

CHURCHES,   WITH   EXTRACTS   FROM  WILLS 

RELATING  TO  THEM. 

NoTK.  In  the  references  which  follow,  small  capital  letten  (d.  203)  refer  to  the 
Northampton  probate  registry,  in  which  the  boob  are  named  after  the  alphabet. 

The  contents  of  some  earlier  books  in  the  same  series,  now  no  longer  extant,  are 
only  known  from  bishop  Kennett's  extracts,  which  are  to  be  fomid  in  ^  Lansdowne 
manuscript,  no.  1028,  in  the  British  Musemn,  here  quoted  throughout  as  **  Lam." 

P.CC  stands  for  the  Prerogative  court  of  Canterbury,  the  wills  proved  in  which  are 
now  at  Somerset  house. 

The  wills  contained  in  the  Peterborough  district  registry  are  referred  to  bebw  as 
"Pet," 

ABINGTON  :  ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.i 
Our  Lady.    "  Lego  altari  sancte  Marie   unum  opertorium  " :    Margaret 

Barnard,  1496.     "  To  our  Lady  of  the  said  church  of  Abington  iiijd  "  : 

William  Attewell,  1498  (Lans.  4). 
St.  Christopher.    Wlliam  Attewell,  1498. 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulchre  light  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :   John  Wright, 

1501   (Lans.  4).     "  To    the  sepulcre    xijd " :    William  Wynton,   1528 

(d.  203)  ;  John  Hollis,  1528  (d.  87). 
Torches.    "  To  the  church  of    Abington  j  torche,  price  iiijs "  :    John 

Wright,    1501.      "To   the    torches   iiijd":    William   Wynton,    1528; 

John  Hollis,  1528. 
Vestments.    "  For  a  vestment  to  the  adornment  of  the  high  altar  xxs "  : 

John  Husloke,  1433.     "  Lego   eidem  ecclesie  duo  linthea  ad  faciendum 

albas " :    Margaret  Barnard,  1496.     "  To  the  behove  of   the  church  a 

shete  and  a  towell "  :  Thomas  Wright,  1532  (e.  25). 

ABTHORPE:    ST.   JOHN   BAPTIST   (till    recently    a    chapel    to 
Towcester).* 
St.  James.    "  I  wyll  yt  Annes  my  wyfe  schall   fynde  a  ly5ght  afore  Sent 

Jamys  within  the  chapell  of  Abthorpe  during  hir  lyffe  " :  John  Atkyns, 

1515  (a.  273). 

ACHURCH:  THE  DECOLLATION  OF  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST. » 
Hood.     "  To  the  rode  lofte  halfe  a  quarter  of  barley  "  :   William  Wytthe, 

1515  (a.  297). 
Torches.     "To  the  torchys  of  Achurch  vjs " :   ....  Chambers,   15 16 

(a.  317). 

ADDINGTON  MAGNA:  ALL  HALLOWS.* 
Our  Lady.    "  I  will  that  my  towmbe  be  made  in  oure  lady  chapell  w*  a 
woute  (vault)  in  the  wall  of  alebaster  and  a  tombe  of  the  same  with  a 

*John    Husloke,    1433    (Bishop    Gray's  '.   .   .   Chambers,   15 16  (a.   317);    Sir 

iregUter,     Lincohi,     f.     155);      Maigaret  Rauffe   MoUe,   parish  priest  of  Achurch, 

Barnard,  1496  (Lans.  4)  ;  Margaret  Barnard,  1539  (r.  138). 

1525  (b.  132);  John  Hollis,  1528  (d.  87).  *  Thomas  Brewster,  1511  (a.  70);   John 

*J.    Byrdytt,  1528  (d.   138)5  W.  Brede  Bloxham,  1518  (a.  402);^  J.  Cortes,  1535 

.<i.  60).  (f.  62). 
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pictour  inbosyd  on  it*'^:  Henry  Vcrc,  esq.  1493  (P.C.C.  27,  Doggct). 
"  Item  lego  altari  bcate  Marie  in  Addynton  Magna  quatuor  argentea 
coclearia,  mappam,  tapestre  operam,  cathedram,  par  forcipum,  a  ambre 
(aumbxy),  furciolam,  tabuglam ;  in  plura  longam  virutam,  vasa  electrioa, 
duas  olas  eneas,  meam  bibliam,  libnim  catholicum,  duo  alba  vesdmenta, 
et  unum  blodium  vestiznentum,  cum  missali " :  John  Bloxham. ' 
capellanus,  15 1 8  (a.  402).  **  To  our  Lady  lightt  a  pownd  [of]  waze  "  : 
Sir  John  Rott,  1 528  (d.  114). 

St.  Akthony.  To  be  buried  **  coram  imagine  sancti  Antonii  extra  ostium 
capelle  beate  [Marie]"  :  John  Bloxham,  151 8. 

St.  John.  "  To  be  beryed  befor  or  beseyd  Senct  Johnes  alter  ;  for  makyng 
of  a  wollt  (vault)  over  Senct  Johnes  alter  afftir  Kctering  warckc  quinque 
marcas":  Thomas  Brewster,  1511  (a.  70).  "To  Sayntt  John  lightt 
a  pownd  [of]  waxe  "  :  Sir  John  Rott,  1528. 

Torches.    "  Item  torchiis  xijd  "  :  Thomas  Catlyn,  1498  (Lans.  6). 

Altar  Cloth.  "  To  Addyngton  Magna  a  auter  cloth  "  :  Roger  Campyon 
of  Little  Addington,  151 3  (a.  173). 

Special  Masses.  "  Lego  quinque  missis  dicendis  de  quinque  vulneribus 
Jesu  Christi  xxd '' :  John  Bloxham,  1518. 

ADDINGTON  PARVA :  [OUR  LADY*]. 

Our  Lady.  "To  the  payntyng  of  our  Lady  tabernacle  in  the  chansell 
vj8  "  :  J.  Browne,  1528  (d.  136).  "  To  the  ymage  of  our  blessed  [LadyJ 
in  the  chancell  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  W.  Webster,  1529  (d.  233).  "  To 
our  Lady  in  the  chancell  to  maynteyn  hir  lygthe  ij  schepe  "  :  T.  Nycoll, 
1529  (d.  305). 

Rood.    "  To  the  rode  loft  on  stryke  of  barley " :  W.  Webster,    1529. 

North  Rood.  "To  the  rode  light  in  the  north  sied  of  the  churche  iij 
shipe  "  :  J.  Browne,  1528.  "  To  the  manteynyng  of  the  roode  lyght 
on  the  north  syde  <he  churche  on  stryke  barley "  :    T.  Nycoll,  1529. 

Sepulchre.     "  To  the  sepulchre  light  [?  one]  shipe  "  :  J.  Browne,  1528. 

Altar  Cloths.  "  To  the  hygh  alter  a  schet  for  a  auter  cloth  "  :  Roger 
Campyon,  1 51 3  (a.  173).  "  I  doe  geve  unto  ye  halowyng  of  ye  ch  .  .  .  .. 
alter  cloyths  ij  stryke  of  berle  "  :  H.  Langlaystre,  1546  (j.  137). 

ADSTONE  :  ST.  JOHN*  (formerly  a  chapel  to  Canons  Ashby). 

ALDERTON:    ST.  MARGARET* 
Our  Lady  Chapel  and  Altar.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  chapell  of  our 
lady  in  the  chirch  of  Saint  Margaret I  bequeth  an  auter  cloth 


^  The  tomb  has  been  dettroyed,  but  the  *  Ecton,  Liber  Vakrum  (edit.  1754). 

fine  alabaster  effigy  still  remains.    Harts-  4  u-  l    j    ttt  •  u*          o    /            >       r 

home,  V,CJI,  NJianu.  i,  413,  erroneously  * ^'^'^   ^nght     1528    (d.    132);    J. 

gives  the  date  of  Henry  Verb's  death  L  ^^"^""y    '533    («•   83);    Symon   Denye, 

1516.    Hiswillwasmade  and  proved  in  1493.  *537  V'»  ♦3> 

'John  Bloxham  was  the  first  chaplam  'Margaret      Gamon,      1492      (P.C.C. 

of  Ac  chantry  founded  by  Heniy  Vere.  18,  BUmyr) ;  John  Caumfeld;  1522  (b.  96), 

He  died  5th  bee.   15 19,  and  his  brass  is  Sir  John  Mayoo,  panon  of  Alderton,  1528 

still  to  be  seen  in  Addington  church.  (d.  185). 
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for  our  lady  auter  with  curteyns  for  the  same,  price  xiijs.  iiijd.  I  bequeth 
to  the  chirch  of  Alderton  an  ymage  of  our  lady  standing  in  a  tabernacle 
of  alabaster  to  be  sett  in  our  lady  chapell  there  as  the  ymage  of  our  lady 
standeth":  Margaret  Garnon,  1492  (P.C.C.  18,  Blamyr).  "To  saynt 
Mary  light  iiijd  "  :  J.  Caumfeld,  1522  (b.  96).  "  To  our  lady  light  ijd  "  : 
W.  Caumfeld,  c.  1528  (d.  164). 

Our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.  "  To  saynt  Mary  light  in  the  chancell  a  li. 
of  waxe  "  :  J.  Mayoo,  1528  (d.  185). 

St.  Anne.    "  To  Seint  Annys  light  .  .  .  "  :  Margaret  Prewe,  1534  (e.  95). 

St.  Catherine.  "  To  Seynt  Katheryns  light  a  pownde  of  wax  "  :  Margaret 
Prewe,  1534. 

St.  Erasmus.  "  To  Seynct  Erasmus  light  a  pound  wax  "  :  J.  Prue,  153 1 
(d.  376)  and  Margaret  Prewe,  1534. 

St.  John.    "  To  [saynt]  Johns  lyght  a  quartern  [of]  wax  "  :  J.  Reve,  1538 

(f.  30). 
St.  Margaret.    "To  Sajmt  Margaret  light  iiijd":  J.  Caumfeld,  1522. 

"  To  Sent  Margeret  light  di  a  pound  [of]  wax  "  :  J.  Prue,  1531. 
St.  Nicholas.    "  To  Sent  Nycholes  lyght  a  quarter  wax  "  :  J.  Reve,  1538. 
St.   Sunday.    "  To  Saynct  Sondaye  light  ij  pound  waxe " :    Margaret 

Prewe,  1534. 
St.  Sythe.     "To  Sent  Sithes  light  di.  a  pound  wax":    J.  Reve,  1538. 
Rood.    "  To  ye  rode  light  iiijd"  :   J.  Caumfeld,    1522.     "  To  the  roode 

lightt  a  pounde  of  waxe  "  :   J.  Mayoo,  1528,  and  J.  Prue,  1531.      "To 

the  rood  loft  di.  a  pound  in  wax  "  :  J.  Reve,  1538. 
Sepxjlchre.    "  Lego  lumini  sancti  sepulchri  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  William  Caumvyle, 

1490  (Lans.  8).     "  To  the  sepulcre  light  ijs  "  :   J.  Mayoo,  1528.     "  To 

the  sepulcre  a  pounde  of  wax  "  :  Robert  Holman,  1559  (q.  186). 
Torches.     "  I  bequeth  to  ye  chirch  a  torche  "  :  J.  Caumfeld,  1522.     "  To 

the  church  ij  torches  " :   J.  Mayoo,  1528. 
Vestments  and  Plate.    "  To  the  high  awter  ij  candilstikks  of  laten  price 

xvjs.  viijd.     Item  ij  awter  clothes,  one  for  the  high  auter  price  xiijs.  iiijd  "  : 

Margaret   Garnon,   1492.     "  To    the    hie   aulter  iijs.  to   by  an  aulter 

cloth  "  :  J.  Prue,  1 531.     "I  bequeth  vjd.  towards  bying  an  aulter  clothe 

for  our  lady  aulter  "  :  James  Sawsby,  1539  (j^-  '4^)- 
Altar  Cushion.    "To  the  church  a  cowcher   to  say  Goddis  service  on 

which  I  late  bought "  :  Margaret  Garnon,  1492. 
Repairs.    "  Lego  ad  reparacionem  fenestrarum  ecclesie  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  William 

Caumvyle,  1490.    "  Towerd  ye  reparacon  and  new  a  mendyngor  castyng 

ye  lede  of  ye  stepyll  vjs.  viijd  "  :  J.  Caumfeld,  1522.     "  I  wyll  that  my 

executors  ....  the    ffenysshen    of     the    stepuU    of   Alderton  fowyr 

pounds  "  :  J.  Mayoo,  1528. 

ALDWINKLE:  ALL  SAINTS.  1 

Chantry  Chapel;    "  I  wyll  that  my  husbands  chauntre  and  myne  be 

made  suer  according  to  lawe.    I  wyU  that  a  chapell  be  made  for  the 

same  chauntre  in  the  churche  of  All  Halowes  of  ^dwyncle  and  a  house 

for  the  preste  of  the  same  chauntre"    (She  settles  lands  worth  10  marks 

»T.  WatU,  c.  1510  (a.  i);  W.  Blackhunt,  1529  (d.  243);  W.  Emerton,  1538  (r.  3a). 
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on  the  chantry.)  "  I  wyll  that  xxvjs.  viijd.  be  made  sure  yerely  for  ij 
almesmen  and  a  house  that  John  Wever  dwelleth  in,  to  pray  for  the 
sonle  of  William  Aldwyncle  Esquyer,  Willam  Chambre  esquyer,  and 
Elizabeth  wyfe  to  them  both  ":   Elizabeth  Chambre,  1489  (Lans.  8). 

Our  Lady.  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Aldwinkle  All  Saints,  "  in 
capella  beate  Marie  Virginis  "  :  William  Chambre,  1493  (Lans.  8). 

Our  Lady  of  Pity.  "  To  our  lady  of  Pitte  my  best  shepp  "  :  T.  Watts, 
c.  1510. 

Rood.    "  To  ye  rode  lofte  vjs  "  :   T.  Watts,  c.  15 10. 

Banner.  **  Item  lego  ad  emcionem  unius  vexilli  pro  principali  cruce 
ecclesie  Omnium  Sanctorum  "  :  Richard  Prentis  of  Aldwinckle  St.  Peter, 
1515  (A.  252). 

Chancel  Lectern.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chancell  of  Aldwinckle  Sanctorum 
directly  in  the  myddest  of  the  same  under  the  stone  that  the  lecteme 
was  customed  to  stand  uppon" :  T.  Mowmforthe,  parson,  1 568  (s.  45). 

ALDWINKLE  :  ST.  PETER.  1 
Lights.    "  To  Joane  Drawater  all  my  bee  hyves.     I  will  that  half  the  wax 
of  those  behyves  shalbe  brent  in  the  churche  for  me  and  all  Christen 
soules  aslonge  as  they  will  endure  " :    Richard  Wolaston,  1527  (P.CC 
23,  Porch). 

APETHORPE  2  :  ST.  LEONARD*  (formerly  a  chapel  to  Nassington). 
Lights.    "  To  the  reparacons  of  the  churche  xxs.  and  ij  torches  " :    Sir 
Guy  Wolston,  kt.  1504  (P.CC.  21,  Holgrave). 

ARMSTON  :   ST.  JOHN  (in  the  parish  of  Polebrooke).  * 
Lights.    "  To  the  sepulchre  light  ijs  "  :  T.  Armeston,  1536  (e.  176). 

ARTHINGWORTH :    ST.   ANDREW. « 
Our  Lady  and  St.  Andrew.    ''  Altaribus  sancti  Andree  apostoli  et  beate 

Marie  Virginis  quinque  ulnas  linei  panni.     Item  ad  empcionem  .  .  . 

vjs  "  :  Margaret  Catesby,  15 12  (a.  no).     "  To  our  lady  lyght  a  schype  " 

Alexander  Wymont,  1521  (b.  5). 
Torches.    To  the  churche  of  Arthingworth  "  ij  torches  of  the  price  vjs. 

viijd.  to  honour  the  blessed  Sacrament  "  :  Wm.  Yngeram  alias  Rawlyns, 

1 501  (Lans.  19). 
Steeple.    "  To  making  of  the  stepull  in  the  churche  yerd  of  Arthingworth 

iijli.  vjs.  viijd  *' :    Wm.  Yngeram,  1501.     "  I  gyE  to  the  makyng  of  the 

stepull  a  rode  of  whette  and  a  rode  of  berly  "  :  T.  Sutton,  1 5 10  (a.  18). 

"Item   ad   edificacionem   campanilis   magnam   scrutam"*:    Margaret 

Catesby,  1512. 

^ Richard  Wolatton,  parson  of  Aldwinkle  'Sir  Guy   Wolston,  kt.   1504    (P.CC 

St.    Peter,     1527     (P.CC,    23,    Porch);  ii,  Holgrave). 

W.  Howendewe,  1529  (d.  242).  *  T.  Armeston,  1536  (b.  176). 

'  Apethorpe  wills  were  proved,  as  a  rule,  '  Thomas  Sutton,  15 10  (a.  18) ;  Mai^ret 

in  the  peculiar  court  of  Nassington.    The  Catesby,  1512  (a.  iio). 

wiOs  of  this  court  are  preserved  at  Peter^  *  Scruta  =  vasis  species. 
boroug;fa,  but  there  are  none  now  extant 
earlier  than  1746. 
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Altar  Cloth.  "  I  bequethe  vjs.  viijd.  to  bye  a  clothe  to  thyghe  awter  "  : 
William  Yngeram,  1501. 

ASHBY  ST.  LEDGERS :  ST.  LEDGER  OR  ST.  LEODEGARIUS. » 

Our  Lady  and  the  Trinity.  On  20th  March,  1460,  a  licence  was  granted 
by  Henry  VI  to  Sir  Wm.  Catesby,  kt.  king's  carver,  to  found  a  chantry  • 
in  the  church  of  St.  Leger  at  Ashby  St.  Ledgers  at  the  altar  of  the  holy 
Trinity,  or  at  the  altar  of  our  Lady  (Patent  roll,  38  Henry  VI,  pt.  i, 
m.  3).  "  Lego  lumini  beate  Marie  viijd  "  :  John  Talor,  15 14  (a.  221). 
"  To  be  buried  at  Asshby  Legers  afore  the  ymage  of  the  Holy  Trynite 

in  my  chapel I  will  that  ij  marbull  stonys  be  bought  price  of  either 

of  theym  vjli.  xiijs.  iiijd.  the  oon  stone  to  be  leyd  on  my  fader  and  moder, 
and  the  other  for  to  be  a  memoriall  for  me  and  for  my  wif  " :  George 
Catesby,  esq.  1504  (P.C.C.  6,  Adeane). 

Sepulchre  Light.  "  Lego  lumini  sepulchri  viijd  "  :  John  Stormyn,  1514 
(a.  221).    Wm.  Tomson,  1524  (b.  175).    J.  Hollis,  1558  (q.  15). 

Torches.    Wm.  Tomson,  1524. 

Banner.  **  Lego  prepositis  ejusdem  ecclesie  ad  emendum  novam  vestem 
pro  vexillo  vjs  "  :  John  Stormyn,  15 14  (a.  221). 

ASHLEY:  [OUR   LADY»]. 
Torches.    '*  Lego    ecclesie    unum   cereum " :     John    Messendene,    1499 

(Lans.  14). 
Cross.    "  Lego  ad  empcionem  unius  crucis  ad  dies  ecclesiasticas  xijd  " : 

John  Messendene,  1499. 
Mortuary.    "  Lego  optimum  animal   nomine    principalis  mei " :    John 

Messendene,  1499. 

ASHTON:   ST.  MICHAEL.* 
Our  Lady.^ 
RooD.i 
Torches.  ^ 
Sanctuary  Light.    "  To  the  light  to  (sic)  comyth  downe  at  the  elevation 

ij  stryke  malte  "  :  Richard  Roose,  1545  (j.  3). 
Banner.    "  My  wyfe  shall  bye  a  sylken  banner  for  the  crosse  "  :  Richard 

Roose,  1545. 

ASHTON :  .ST.  MARY  MAGDALEN*  (in  the  parish  of  Oundle), 
Vestment.    "  I  wyll  that  my  executor  by  or  cause  to  be  boughte  a  wyght 
damaske  cope  or  vestment  price  xls.  &  to  be  gyven  to  the  churche  of 
Asshen  according  to  comonycacion  had  betwixt  the  parson  &  me  of  the 
same  "  :  T.  Gyles,  1536  (e.  224). 

^John    Talor,    15x4    (a.    221);     Wm.  Ecton,     Liber     Vdlonm^     dedicates     the 

Tomson,  1524  (b.  175).  church  to  All  Saints. 

•The   diantzy  was  in  honour  of  the  ^^  q«*«,.«    •,.,«  (^   ^(js\ 

Trinity,  the  Salutotion  of  the  Vii«in  Mary  ^'  ^pennan,  1528  (d.  160). 

and  St.  Leger.  *  Richard    Wilkinson,    1526    (c.    141); 

'Bridges,  NertboHts,  and  the  Diocesan  Christopher  Burton,  1530(0.  351);  Philip 

calendar  give  the  dedication  as  our  Lady.  Powell,  1531  (d.  381}. 
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ASTON-LE-WALLS :   ST.  LEONARD.  ^ 
Altar  of  our  Lady.    T.  Kyng,  1535  (e.  140). 
Rood.     Christopher  Bland,   1548. 

AYNHO :  ST.  MICHAEL  THE  ARCHANGEL. « 
Our.  Lady.    "  To  our  lady  auter  a  stryke  of  barley  " :    Richard  Sparry, 

c.  1512  (a.  96).    "  I  bequethe  to  fynde  a  light  before  our  lady  iijs.  iiijd  *' : 

Sir  Edward  Wollse,  parson  of  Aynhoe,  1533  (e.  93). 
St.  Edmund.    "  To  the  altar  off  Seynt  Edmunde  a  stryke  of  barley " : 

Richard  Sparry,  c.  15 12. 
St.  Michael.    "  To  fynde  a  light  before  the  image  of  Saynt  Michael  xijd  "  : 

Sir  Edward  Wollse,  1533. 
Sacrament.    "  To  fynde  a  light  before  the  blessed  Sacrament  iijs.  iiijd  "  : 

Sir  Edward  Wollse,  1533. 
Rood.     "  To  the  rode  lyght  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Richard  Sparry,  c.  15 12. 

Nicholas  Hanslap,  1523  (P.C.C.  8,  Bodfelde).     Richard  Robinson,  1529 

(d.  261). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulcrc  light  a   quarter  of  barley  '* :     Nicholas 

Hanslap,  1523.     Sir  Edward  WoUse,  1533. 
Torches.     "  To  the  torch  lyght  a  stryke  of  malt "  :  Richard  Sparry,  15 12. 

T.  Burton,  1520  (b.  90).    "  To  the  torches  a  shepe  "  :   Rich.  Robinson, 

1529. 
Vestments.    "  To  the  church  of  Aynoo  my  cope  of  red  velwet  with  the 

image  of  Saynte  Mighell  &  the  vestyment  belongyng  therto,  &  a  baner 

cloth  of  blew  silke  "  :  Henry  Wright,  parson  of  Aynho  &  master  of  the 

*spetall'  of   St.  James  &  St.  John  in  the  same  parish,  1497  (P.C.C. 

16,  Home).    "  To  the  bying  of  a  peir  of  vestiments  xls.  and  also  xxs.  and 

xld.  (sic)  to  the  ...  .  vestiment  the  which  is  in  master  Barker's  handis  "  : 

J.  Grene,  c.  1526  (c.  143).    "To  the  hye  aulter   in  Ayno  church  xld. 

to  by  a  allter  clothe  "  :    Sir  Christopher   Hill,  priest  in  Aynho,  1529 

(d.  275). 
Books.    To  the  vicar  of  Newbottle  .  .  .  "one  book  called  Breviatictu 

....  to    the  parson  of  Suld[ern]  a  myssall  &  ij  halfe  portuosses  " : 

Sir  Edw.  Wollse,  parson  of  Ayiio,  1533. 
Tombstone.    "  A  stone  with  an  image  of  plate  to  ley  over  my  body  price 

lis  "  :  Henry  Wright,  1497. 

BADBY:    OUR  LADY.* 
Our  Lady.    "  To  the  light  of  our  lady  in  the  chancell " :    W.  Palmer, 

1533  (e.  66i. 
St.  Catherine.     "  Altari    beate    Katerine    vjd " :     Agnes    Rede,    1499 

(Lans.  28). 
St.  Stephen.      "To  the   light  of  Seynt  Stephyn":   W.  Palmer,  1533. 
Churchyard   Cross.      "To    be   buried    in  the  churchyard  (sic)  of  our 

Lady  in  Badby  before  the  roode" :  J.  Goodman,  1533  (e.  72). 

^T.  Kyng,  1535  (s.  140);    Christopher  >  Thomas    Spenser,    1493    (Lam.    27); 

Bland,  priest,  1548  (l.  43).  J.  Pickwell,  15 17  (a.  422);    ].  Hawn^, 

'Richard    Sparry,    c     15 12    (a.    96)}       1530(0.349). 
Nicholas  Hansbp,   1523   (P.C.C.   8,   Bod- 
felde) i  J.  Grene,  c.  1536  (c.  143). 
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Sepulchre.  "  Luminibus  sepulchri  iiij  modios  ordei  "  :  Thomas  Bodyng- 
ton,  1500  (Lans.  28).  "To  the  sepulchre  light  xijd  " :  J.  Hawntyn, 
1530  (d.  349). 

Torches.  "  Torchiis  iijs.  iiijd":  Thomas  Spenser,  1493;  Thomas 
Bodyngton,  1500. 

BAINTON,  alias  BADINGTON  :   OUR  LADY.i 

Vestments.  *'  Also  I  geve  to  Bainton  churche  a  vestment  of  white 
bawdkyn  "  :   Lady  Anne  Husse,  1544  (P.C.C.  4,  Alen). 

BARBY:  OUR  LADY.  2 
Our  Lady.     "To  our  Lady  lyght  ijs "  :     W.  Grob,  1528  (d.  90).    W. 

Calcott,  1528  (d.  204). 
Our  Lady  Light  in  the  body  of  the  Church.  "  To  our  lades  lyght  in  the 

body  of  the  churche  a  shepe  "  :  T.  Smyth,  15 12  (a.  loi). 
Rood.     "  Lumini  cruciiixi  iiijd "  :    Alexander  Calcott,   1503  (Lans.  28). 

"  To  the  rode  loft  xxd  "  :  W.  French,  1517  (a.  429).    "  To  the  light  before 

the  rood  "  :    Christopher  Mungumrye,  1539  (f.  158). 
Sepulchre.     "  Lumini  sepulchri  iiijd "  :    -^exander  Calcott,  1503.    "  To 

the  sepulcre  lyght " :    W.  French,  1517. 

Tapers.    To  the  church   "  unum  cereum  pretii  iijs.  iijd " :    Alexander 

Calcott,  1503. 
Vestments.    To  the  church  of  Barby  "  unum  vestimentum  pretii  xxvjs. 

viijd  "  :   Alexander  Calcott,  1503. 

BARFORD  :    ST.  MARTIN »  (destroyed  church). 
Torches.     "To  Barford  church  every  yere  a  pownde  of  wax  dewryng 
iiij  yeres  immediaty  after  my  decesse  " :    John  Bull  of  Great  Oakley, 
c.  1526  (c.  138).  '  "  To  ye  churche  of  Saynte  Martyns  in  Barford  xxd  "  : 
Richard  Bawe,  priest,  of  Glendon,  1531  (e.  81). 

BARNACK:    ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST.* 
Our  Lady.     "  To  the  pe)aityng  of  our  lady  halife  a  seme  of  malte  "  :   J. 

Grenbanke,  1526  (c.  93).    "To  be  buried  in  the  churche  of  Barnack 

within  our  Lady  chapeU  on  the  south  syde  of  the  high  quere  in  a  vautte 

(vault)  at  the  north  ende  of  the  aulter  of  the  sayd  chapell "  :  John  Turner 

1541  (P.C.C.  9,  Spert). 
Rood.     "  Lego  duas  acres  terre  arabilis  jacentes  in  crowfelde  ad  inveniendum 

unam  lampadem  coram  magna  cruce  in  ecclesia  de  Barnak "  :    Henry 

Oakley,  1498  (Lans.  28). 
Gild  of  Corpus  Christi.    "  To  the  gylde  of  Corpus  Christi  a  brasse  pot 

of  ijs "  :    J.  Shene,  1529  (d.  327).    Agnes  Wilkinson,  1532  (e.  70).    J. 

Harte,  1533  (e.  69). 
Vestments.     "  To  the  hey  alter  a  lynen  clotht  to  be  a  aulter  cloth " : 

W.  Burgoyn,  1512  (a.  122).    "  I  geve  for  a  peyre  of  vestyments  to  the 

churche   of   Barnak  xxs":    John   Denham,    1526   (Bishop   Longland's 

»  Hugh  Prior,  15 12  (a.  123)  5  W.  Wryght.  '  Richard  Bawe,  1531  (e.  81). 

1521  (b.  70);  Randall  Byrde,  1540  (o.  89),  *J.  Gardyner,  1 511  (a.  64);   T.  Wilkin- 

•W.  Grob,  1528  (d.  90);    T.  Belcher,  ton,   15 14  (a.   245);    W.   Gregory,    15 16 

■530  (»•  350)-  (A.  391)- 
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memoranda,  f.  I74d).  "  I  bequeth  to  the  churche  a  sute  of  vestments 
of  grene  velvet,  &  a  coope  of  purpell  velvet  in  satisfaction  of  such  money 
as  I  hadd  of  the  sayd  churche  "  :  John  Turner,  1541. 

Plate  and  Books.  "  To  the  church  of  Bernak  my  old  missal  with  a  pyx 
silver  gilt  and  enamelled  within  and  without  (cum  pizide  argentea 
deaurata  et  aymellata  intus  et  foris),  to  contain  the  body  of  our  Lord, 
and  with  the  great  painted  board  for  giving  the  pax  in  church  (cum 
magna  tabula  pro  pace  danda  in  ecdesia  depicta)  "  :  Gervase  de  Wllford, 
rector  of  Barnack  and  Castor,  1368  (Bishop  Buckingham's  memoranda, 
f.  73  d). 

Repairs  of  Steeple  and  Church.  "  Lego  fabrice  ecclesie  x  oves  matrices 
anglice  yewes " :  Henry  Oakley,  1498.  "  To  the  churche  wardyns 
and  parisheners  of  Barnake  xls.  towardes  the  reparacons  of  the 
stepell "  :  John  Denham,  1526. 

BARNWELL :  ALL  SAINTS.  ^ 
Our  Lady.    "To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Barnwell  of  All  Halowy» 

before  our  lady ;  to  our  lady  awter  ij  strykes  barley  "  :  Philippa  Molcote, 

1522  (b.  89).    "  To  our  lady  lyght  xxd  "  :   Elynn  Holcote,  c.  1 509  (a.  2). 
All  Hallows.    "  To  allhallows  iiijd  "  :    Thomas  Moxe,  1528  (d.  168). 
St.  John.    "  To  the  aulter  of  Scynt  John  ij    strykes  barley "  :    Philippa 

Holcote,  1522. 
Rood.    Philippa  Holcote,  1522.    Thomas  Moxe,  1528. 
Light  before  the  Sacrament.    "To  the  lyght  before  the   sacrament  a 

stryke  of  barley"  :  Thomas  Moxe,  1528.  John  Dekyne,  153 1  (e.  83). 
Torches.  "  To  the  church  behoflFe  a  torche  "  :  Philippa  Holcote,  1522. 
Vestments.    "  To  the  canape  my  best  launde  kerchef  "  :   Elynn  Holcote, 

c.  1509.  . 

BARNWELL:    ST.  ANDREW.* 

Our  Lady.     "  To  our  Lady  aulter  ij  busshels  barley " :    John  Webster, 

1534  (e.  86).    "  To  our  lady  lyght  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Thomas  Wright, 

151 5  (a.  268). 
St.  Nicholas.    "To  Seynt  Nicholas  aulter  oone  busshell  barley".:   John 

Webster,    1534.      "To   Seyntt    Nicholas  lyght  ij  stryke  of   barley": 

Thomas  Wright,  1515. 
Rood.    "  To  thfe  rode  lyght  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Thomas  Wright,  1515. 
Picture  of  Christ.    "To  be  buried  in  the    churche  of  Saynt  Andrew 

before  the  blessed  picture  of  our  Savyore  Criste  Jhesu  in  the  town  of 

Barnwell":  John  Webster,  1534. 
Light  before  the  Sacrament.     "  To  the  lyghtt  afiFore  the  highe  altar 

iiijd  "  :    Henry  Warren,    1528   (d.  177).      "  To  ye  lyghte   before  ye 

sacramente  xijd  ":  John  Webster,  1534- 
Repairs.    "  To  the  hie  roofle  (sic)  to  the  reparacon  of  the  foresaid  churche 

xiijs.  iiijd":  John  Webster,  1534. 
Varia.     "  To  ye  forsayd  cherche  a  foldyng  table  with  ij  levys " :    John 

Webster,  1534. 

1  Elynn  Holcote,  c.  1509  (a.  2) ;  Thomas  'Thomas  Wright,   151 5   (a.   268);    H. 

Moxe,  1528  (d.  168)$   John  Ddyne,  1531       Andrew,    15 18   (a.   448);    John  Webster, 
(«.  83).  IS34  («.  86). 
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BARTON  SEAGRAVE  :   ST.  JOHN.  1 

BENEFIELD:    OUR  LADY. « 
Our  Lady.    "  To  the  ^eyntyng  of  our  lady  711  the  chauncell  xiijs.  iiijd  "  : 

W.  Tayler,  15 18  (a.  344).    "To  the  light  of  our  lady  within  the  hye 

chauncell  iijs.  iiijd"  :   Roger  Alyn,  1521  (b.  91).     "To  our  lady   in  the 

chauncell  a  pownd  of  waxe  "  :  John  Johnson,  c.  1529  (d.  232). 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.    "  Lumini  sancte  Marie    pietatis  iiijd "  :    Richard 

Wright,  1513  (a.  IS9). 
St.  Anne.     "To  senct  Annys  lyght    vjd":     W.    Tayler,    1518.     "To 

the   aulter   of   Saynt   Anne    xijd " :     Roger    Alyn,     1521.      "To   be 

buried  befor  Saint  Anne  aulter  gyyyng  to  the  chyrche  for  that  rome 

of  my  burying  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Roger  Alyn,  1521. 
St.  Catherine.    "  To  the  light  of  Saynt  Katcryn  viijd "  :    Roger  Alyn, 

1521. 
St.  John  Baptist.     "  Lumini   sancti  Johannis  iiijd "  :    Richard  Wright, 

1513.      "To    Saynt  John    Baptiste    xijd;    to   the    byldynge   of   Saint 

John  yelde  xs  "  :  Roger  Alyn,  1521.     "To  Seint  John  auter  iijs.  iiijd "  : 

John  Gun,  1522  (b.  104).     "To  Sent  John's  lyght  viijd:"  W.  Tayler, 

1518. 
St.  Thomas.     "  To  Saint  Thomas  lyght  a  newe  (an  ewe)  and  a  lame  " : 

Arnall  Fessand,  1517  (a.  436). 
Trinity.     "  Lumini  sancte  Trinitatis  iiijd  "  :  Richard  Wright,  151 3. 
High  Rood.    " To  the  hy  rode  xijd "  :  W.  Tayler,  1518.    "To  the  high 

rode  a  weynyng  calfe  "  :  John  Johnson,  c.  1529. 
Red  Rood.     " To  the  rede  rode  xijd  "  :   W.  Tayler,  151 8.     "To  the  red 

rode    a    ewe":     Arnall    Fessand,   1517.      "To    ye    red  rode    iiijd": 

Nicholas  Fezant,  1523  (b.  165). 
Sepulchre.     "  To  ye  lyght  of  ye  sepulcre  a  cowe  or  xiijs.  iiijd  "  :   John 

Gun,  1522.    "  To  ye  sepulcre  light  iiijd  "  :   Nicholas  Fezant,  1523. 
Torches.     "  To  the  torchis  xld  "  :  Arnall  Fessand,  15 17. 
Books.     "  To  the  byinge  of  bokys  necessarie  to  the  same  chyrche  xxs " : 

Roger  Alyn,  1521.     "To  bye  books  to  the  churche  iiij  marb  "  :   John 

Johnson,  c.  1529. 
Bell.     "  To  the  bells  of  Benefeyld  xxd.  and  yff  they  bye  a  new  bell  vjs 

viijd":  Arnall  Fessand,  15 17.     "To  the  byeng  of  a  new  bell  xxvjs. 

viijd  "  :   W.  Tayler,  1518.     "  To  the  renewyng  of  the  bells  vjs.  viijd  "  : 

Roger  Alyn,  1521. 
Lectern.     "  To  ye  byyng  of  a  lectarne  brase  xxs  "  :  John  Gun,  1522. 

BILLING,  GREAT :  ST.  ANDREW.' 
Our  Lady.     "  To  our  ladye  lyght  j  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Wm.  Foskott,  1536 
(e.  201).     John  Dawkyns,  1537  (e.  226). 


^Richard    Bame,    1527    (d.    79);     T.       Tayler,  15 18  (a.  344)}    Roger  Alyn,  1521 
Palady,  c.  1529  (d.  240-  (■•  90- 

"...  Roger,     1 5 10     (a.     29);     John 
'Sir  Wm.  Ranfeld,  1515  (a.  277};    W.       Witman,  1514  (a.  219). 
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Our  Lady  on  the  South  Side.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  churche  of  Muche 

Byllyng  before  the  ymage  of  our  lady  on  the  sowthe  side  " :   Edmund 

Freeman,  1525  (c.  95). 
Our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.    "  To  the  ...    of  our  lady  in  the  chauncell 

on  li.  waxe  "  (one  pound  of  wax)  :  Edmund  Freeman,  1525. 
Trinity.     "Lego   Trinitati  ij   stryke  of  barley":    John  Purnay,   15 15 

(A.  258). 
St.  Nicholas.    "To  Sentte  Nycolas  auter  xijd":    John  Dawkyns,  1537. 
Rood.     "  To  the  ymage  off  the  rode  on   li.  waxe  "  :   Edmund  Freeman, 

1525.    John  Proppe,  1521  (b.  6). 
Sbpulchre.     "  To  the  sepulture  lyght  iijs.  iiijd  "  :    Richard  Fisher,  15 12 

(a.  158).     "  To  the  meyntenyng  of  ye  sepulture  lytte  half  a  quarter  of 

barley  "  :   John  Wisman,  1514  (a.  219).     "  To  the  sepulker  iij  shepe  "  : 

John  Dawl^ns,  1537. 
Torches.     "  To  ye  meyntaynyng  of  ye  torchys  ij  stryke  barley  "  :    John 

Wisman,  15 14.     "  To  the  chirche  of  Muche  Byllyng  a  torche  "  :  Edmund 

Freeman,  1525. 
Vestments  and  Books     "  I  bequeth  unto  a  syrples  to  ye  chyrch  of  Mych 

Billyng   vjs.    viijd":   Rich.    Fisher,   15 12.      "To    the   Sacrament    of 

the  auter  to   by  a  canapye  xs "  :    John  Egerton,  1532    (e.  32).     "To 

Myche  Byllyng  cherch  ij  portuiss  w*  a  masse  boke  "  :  John  Egerton,  1532. 

"  Unto  ye  hy  alter  halffe  a  quarter    off    barley    to    be    bestowid    on 

suche  maner  off  thyngs  as  is  moste  necessary  and  convenyent  to  ye  hye 

auter  "  :    Wm.  Smyth,  1529  (d.  264). 

BILLING,  LITTLE:    ALL  HALLOWS. ^ 
Sacrament.    "  To  the  church  of  Little  Billing  vjs.  viijd.  to  maynteyn 
the  lights  at  the  elevation  of  the  sacrament  "  :   Richard  Hamerton,  1536 
(«•  174)- 

BLAKESLEY:  OUR  LADY. » 
Our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.     "  For  a  lyght  beffore  our  blessyd  Ladye  in 

the  chauncell  and  for  a  lyght  beffor  the  blessed  sacrament  x  schyppe  "  : 

Joan  Nansicles,  1522  (b.  84). 
Our  Lady  Aisle.    To  be  buried  in  Blakesley  church  "  in  insula  beate 

Marie  ex  parte  australi "  :  Wm.  Saunders,  1500  (Lans.  48). 
St.  Anne.     "  To  be  buried  on  the  sou  the  side  of  the  new  bylded  chappie 

of  Sancte  Anne  within  the  church  of  Blaxley  "  :  J.  Foxley,  1535  (e.  171), 
St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret.     "  To  the  auter  of  Seynt  Katerync 

vj  schyppe"  :  Joan  Nansicles,  1522.     "To  be  buried  in  the  south  end 

the  awlter  of  Saynt  Kateryn  and  off  Seynt  Margarett  in  the  chyrch  of 

Blakesley  "  :  Sir  W.  Noon,  vicar  of  Blakesley,  1523  (b.  163). 
Trinity.    "  To  the  image  of  the  blessyd  Trinite  "  :  Joan  Nansicles,  1522. 
Altar  op  the  Nativity.     "To  the  awlter  of  the  Natyvyte  of  Cryste  ij 

strycke  whette  "  :  Joan  Nansicles,  1522. 


^John   Fisher,    1527   (d.   67};    H^lfiam  *J.    Midleton,    1522    (b.    119);     John 

Waryn,  1551  (Pet.  i,  308).  Watts,    15 16    (P.C.C.    11,    Holder);     T. 

Dwale.  1547  (Pet.  1,  99). 
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Rood.     Joan  Nansicles,  1522  (b.  84). 

Sepulchre  and  Torches.  "  To  the  sepulcr  lyght,  to  the  torches  &  to  the 
bells  halffe  quarter  of  maslyn^  &  a  quartyr  barley" :  Joan  Nansicles,  1522. 

Sacrament  Light.    Joan  Nansicles,  1522. 

New  Building.  "  I  bequeth  to  the  werb  of  the  north  side  of  the  same 
chirche  xiijs.  iiijd  "  :  John  Taylor,  1500  (Lans.  46).  "  Lego  ad  opus 
insule  beate  Marie  de  novo  edificande  vjs.  viijd  ** :  Wm.  Saunders,  1500. 

CintFEW  Bellringer.  Testator  appoints  feoffees  "  to  fynde  for  ever  after 
my  decese  a  man  of  gude  conversation  to  rynge  daily  oon  of  the  bellys 
in  the  churche  of  Blakesley  curfewe  at  viij  of  the  clocke  at  nyght  and 
day  bell  at  iiij  or  v  of  ye  clock  in  the  mornyng  and  allso  to  kepe  a  clokk 
and  to  have  gydyng  thereof  if  any  be  made  in  the  same  churche  and  to 
receive  yerely  xiijs.  iiijd.  sterling  ** :  John  Aleyn,  1483  (Lans.  48).    . 

Chxtrchyard  Cross.  "To  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  our  Lady  of 
Blakesley  before  the  crosse  in  the  said  chirche  yarde  "  :  John  Taylor,. 
1500. 

BLATHERWYCKE  :  HOLY  TRINITY. « 

Our  Lady.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chapell  of  our  lady  "  :  Richard  Lightfoot, 
1514  (a.  198). 

Rood.  "To  the  rode  loft  xijd":  Symon  Warde,  1515  (a.  294).  "To 
the  gildyng  or  peantyng  off  the  xij  apostolys  in  the  rode  lofte  vjs.  viijd  "  : 
W.  Manton,  1526  (c.  114). 

Torches.     "  To  the  church  j  torch  "  :   Symon  Warde,  15 15. 

Banners.  "  To  bye  a  clothe  for  the  best  crosse  xijs  "  :  W.  Manton,  1526. 
"  To  by  oon  banner'  cloth  with  a  picture  of  Seynt  George  [for 
the]  church  of  Blatherwick  viijs "  :  T.  NichoUs,  1533  (e.  63). 

Rogation  Day  Procession.  "  I  bequeth  and  guyff  [amount  torn  off]  to 
by  oon  cowe  which  shall  be  latt  to  ferm  yerely  for  ijs.  viijd.  so  thatt 
she  may  remayn  for  ever,  and  that  ijs.  viijd.  be  [bestowyed]  and  guyven 
in  bred  and  ale  to  the  people  of  the  parisch  of  Blatherwick  on  Munday 
or  Tewasday  in  the  rogacon  dayes,  whan  they  shall  go  in  procession  "  t 
T.  Nicholls,  1533. 

Varia.  "  I  bequeth  to  every  chirch  from  Waldranne  Hall  to  Coventre  in 
the  way  or  by  the  way  in  the  which  felds  or  pastures  that  I  have  made 
eny  offens  or  trespas  with  my  catell  as  Robert  Ward  my  son  doth  welle 
know  iiijd"  :   Symon  Warde,  15 15. 

BLATHERWYCKE:    ST.  MARY  MAGDALEN. » 

"  I  bequeth  to  the  chapell  of  Mary  Magdalen  to  pray  for  my  soule,"  etc  t 
T.  Nicholls,  1533  (e.  63). 

BLISWORTH:   ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST.* 
Our  Lady.     Lands  in  Crowley  and  Chycheley  co.  Bucks  to  be  sold  to  find. 
"  a  prest  in  perpetuyte  to  sing  for  me  my  wife  and  my  auncestrie  in  our 

^  Mailin  =r  mixed  com,  generally  wheat  The  parishes  were  united  in  1448  (Bridget, 

and  lye.  Nortbants,   ii,    zy%).    The    latt   rector   of 

'J.  Holcote,  1535  (b.  177).  .  St.  Maxy  Magdalen  wai  inttituted  in  1437. 

»T.  NichoUt,  1533  (e.  63).    There  were  *W.  Heyward,  1528  (d.  187);  Elizabetlk 

formerly   two    churches    in    Blatherwick.  Tymys,  1528  (d.  201}. 
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lady  chapellin  Blysworth  "  :  Roger  Wake,  esq,  1503  (P.CC  10,  Holgravc). 

"  To  ye  lyght  before  our  lady  a  scheepe  " :   Rich.  Denton,  1528  (d.  200). 

"  To  oure  lady  lyght  a  stryke  of  barle  " :  Elizabeth  Tymys,  1528  (d.  201). 
Our  Lady  on  the  Pillar  on  North  Side  of  the  Church.    "  I  wyll  that 

after  the  day  of  my  burial  the  said  iiij  tapers  shall  be  given  to  be  sett  before 

iiij  ymags  in  the  said  churche.     Item  I  will  one  taper  to  be  before  the 

holie  trinite,  the  second  before  owr  lady  in  the  chapell,  the  thred  before 

.Sent  Margarett  and  the  iiij***  taper  before  the  ymage  of  owr  lady  that 

standethe  on  a  piller  off  the  north  side  of  the  said  churche.     Itm  I  will 

that  my  wiffe  shall  fynde  a  lighte  burning  all  service  tyme  on  Sundaies 

and  holideis  before  the  seid  ymage  of  owr  blissed    lady   whilest    she 

livethe  "  :  William  Water,  1526  (b.  180). 
Trinity.     "  To  the  Trinyte  j  stryke  of  barle  "  :  John  Wodell,  15 14  (a.  257). 

H.  Daulton,  1528  (d.  189).    Thos.  Allye,  1528  (d.  123). 
Father  of  Heaven.     "  To  ye  father  of  hevyn  a  pownde  of  wax  "  (sic)  : 

Richard  Denton,  1528. 
St.  Catherine.     "To  Saynt  Katryns  lightt  a  strike  of  barley":    Thos. 

Allye,  1528.     John  Gayton,  1531  (d.  357). 
St.  Christopher.     "  To  Seyntt  Christofer  j  stryke  of  barle  " :   J.  Wodell, 

1514  (a.  257).     "To  Saynt  Christofer  light  ijd":   Alice  Hutte,  c.  1527 

(D.  69). 
St.  Francis.     "To  Saynt  Fracyns  "  pFrancys]:    Wm.  Heyward,  1528. 
St.  John  Baptist.     "  To  Saynt  John  Baptiste  to  make  a  tabernacle  iijs. 

iiijd  ;   to  Saynt  Johnys  lightt  a  strike  of  barley"  :   Thomas  Allye,  1528. 

"To    Saynct    John     Baptist    a     shepe":      Elizabeth    Tymys,     1528. 

"  To    Saynct    John    for .  parte  of    a    tabernakyll    iijs.    iiijd " :    Rich. 

Denton,   1528.     "  To    Sent    John    to    the    mayntenance    of   his    light 

a  strike  of  barley  "  :  John  Gayton,  1531. 
St.  Margaret.    William  Water,  1 526. 

St.  Michael.     "  To  Sancte  Mychelle  ijd  "  :   Wm.  Heyward,  1528. 
St.  Roch.     "To  Sayncte  Rooke  a  scheepe":    Rich.  Denton,  1528. 
St.  Sonday.     "  To    Seyntt    Sonday   ij    stryke  of   barle " :  John  Wodell, 

1514. 
St.  Sythe.     "To  Sancte  Sythe  jd":   Wm.  Heyward,  1528. 
Rood.    "To  the  rode  ij  stryke  of  barle":    John  Wodell,  1514.    "To 

ye  rode  xijd  :   H.  Burley,  c.  1527  (d.  71).    "  To  ye  roode  light  xvjd  "  : 
ohn  Curtis  of  Blisworth,  pedagogns,  1557  (p.  304). 
Sepulchre.     "  To  the  sepulture  light  ij  strike  of  barle  " :   John  Wodell, 

1514. 
Torches.    "  To  the  torchys  j  stryke  of  barle  "  :  John  Wodell,  1 5 14.     "  To 

the  torches  xijd  "  :  H.  Burley,  c.  1527. 
Sacrament.    "  To  the  hie  aulter  in  the  honor  of  the  sacrament  a  strike 

of  barley":   John  Gayton,  153 1.     "To   the   hye   awter   in   the  wor- 

shippe  of  the  blessyd  sacrament  ij  strykes  of  barley "  :  James  Grace, 

1539  (f.  213). 
Vestments  and  Plate.     "  To  the  hygh  allter  a  curcho  for  a  corporas  " : 

Emma  Wake,  1528  (d.  189).     "  I  gyve  to  the  towne  of  Blysworth  to  the 

use  of  godds  service    to   be  mayntayned    within  the    saide  church    a 

chales  w***  a  paten,  a  corporas  w**"  the  case  and  ij  vestments  to  serve  God 

^t  masse  a  better  and  a  worse,  requiring  the  towne  that  if  a  prest  fortune 
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to  succede  me  that  they  then  will  lend  hym  the  challes  and  the  second 
vestiment  to  singe  w***  until!  he  be  provided  " :  John  Curtis,  1557  (p.  304.). 

Chantrt  House.  Testator  leaves  his  house  ''  to  be  a  chauntry  howse  or 
scoole  howse  yi  amy  succede ;  yi  not  I  will  an  honest  tennant  to  be  sett 
in  yt  and  to  paye  by  the  yerc  vb,  and  this  to  be  distributed  after  this 
sorte  :  to  the  prest  vjd.  to  saye  dirige  and  masse  uppon  the  xvj  daye  of 
Marche,  and  the  rest  to  be  gyvcn  to  the  poore  to  pray  for  the  soule  of 
Mr.  Roger  Wake^  and  my  laidye  Elizabeth  his  wiffe.  Item  I  will  that 
the  tenante  be  bounde  uppon  suertyes  to  maynteyn  both  glasse  and 
reparacons  and  speciaUy  thacke  that  the  seelynge  come  not  to  disapere. 
Item  I  will  that  all  the  tables,  tressells,  formes  in  all  the  house  remayne 
as  standerde,  and  that  the  glasse  be  not  dyminished,  but  all  thinges  stand 
holl  to  hym  that  shall  succede  me  "  :    John  Curtis,  1557. 

Books.  "  To  George  Burley  my  gramar  bookes,  to  the  parson  of  Gayton 
Opera  Gersonis^  ancelmiy  dictionarium  ElioU.^  To  Sir  John  Cassewell 
my  gowne  with  strayght  sieves  "  :  John  Curtis,  1557. 


BODDINGTON  :   ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST. » 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  lady  lyght  iiijd  "  :    Isabel  Lapworth,  1524  (b.   46). 

"  To  our  ladjrs  lyght  haUfe  a  pownd  of  waxe  "  :  Joan  Colls,  1524  (b.   17^. 
St.  John.     "  To  Seynt  John  lyght  ijd  "  :   Joan  Colls,  1524.    "  To   Saynt 

John  light  a  schepe  "  :  J.  Saunders,  1522  (b.  131). 
St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret.    Joan  Colls,  1524. 
Rood.    "  To  the  rode  lyght  iiijd  "  :  Isabel  Lapworth,  1524.    J.  Saunders, 

1522.    J.  Nycholls,  1535. 
Sepulchre.    "  Fabricacioni   sepulchri "  :    Richard  Bland,  rector  of  Bod- 

dington,  1506  (P.C.C.  18,  Adeane). 
Torches.    "  To  the  torches  iiijd  "  :  T.-Tomys,  1529  (d.  291).    J.  NychoDs, 

1535. 
Altar  Cloth.    "  I  bequeth  my  best  kyrche  and  a  shett  to  make  a  payntyd 

awter  clothe  withall "  :  Isabel  Lapworth,  1524. 
Building  and  Repairs.    "  Lego  pro  le  selyng  chori  et  fabricacione  sepulchri 

xli.     Pro  reparacione  campanilis  vli":    Richard  Bland,  1506. 
Bell.     "Pro  fundacione  unius  campane  vli":    Richard  Bland,  1506. 


BOUGHTON:   ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST.* 

St.  Catherine.  "  To  Sancte  Catherins  aulter  in  Buckton  churche  viijd  "  : 
Thomas  Elmer,  1527  (e.  123).  Joan  Willoby,  1535  (e.  150).  Simon  West, 
1541  (g.  6j\ 


*  Founder  of  the  chantry.    The  tesUtor  'T.    Flowre,     1546    (Pet.    i,    97);    J. 

was  the  chantry  pricft.  Wylkoxe,   1520  (b.  7);    Joan   Colls,   1524 

^Aucelmi    probably    means    Opera   An-  (b.  176);    J.  Nycholls,  1535  (i.  168). 
sdmi ;  the  dictionarium  Eliote  is  doubtless  *John  Freeman,  1522  (b.  28);    Thomas 

Sir    Thomas    Elyot's    Latin-English    die-  Ekner,  1527  (e.  123). 
tionaiy,  published  in  1538. 
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St.  John  Baptist.  "To  the  lightt  of  Saynt  John  Baptyst  on  schypc": 
John  Freeman,  1522  (b.  28).  "  To  the  light  of  Saynt  John  Baptist  xd  ** : 
Thomas  Wylloby,  1528  (d.  232).  "  To  the  light  before  Saynt  John  of 
Boughton  iiijd  "  :  J.  Wilby,  1537  (e.  252).  **  To  the  tabernadc  of  Scynt 
John  of  Boughton  iijs.  iiijd  " :   Joan  Longe  of  Edgecote,  1521  (b.  2). 

St.  Nicholas.  "To  Sancte  Nicholas  allter  iiijd":  Joan  Willoby,  1535 
(e.    50).    Thomas  Elmer,  1527  (i.  123). 

St.  Thomas.  "  A  trindall  of  a  pound  of  waxe  and  a  half  in  the  chapell  of 
Sancte  Thomas":    Joan  Willoby,  1535. 

Rood.  "  To  the  roode  lofft  to  the  byeing  of  a  candellsticke  to  sett  tapers 
on  iijs.  iiijd":  Thomas  Elmer,  1527.  "To  the  makyng  of  the  rode 
loft  iijs.  iiijd.  To  the  rode  lyght  viijd" :  John  Wilby,  15 19  (a.  394). 
John  Freeman,  1522.  "  For  a  trindall  of  a  pound  waxe  and  a  halfe 
to  be  before  the  roode  "  :  Joan  Wlloby,  1535. 

Sepulchre.  "To  ye  sepulker  lyghte  on  strjke  of  barley":  Robert 
Twecton,  1528  (d.  199).     Robert  Martyn,  1535  (e.  152).    Joan  Twyckton, 

ISS7  (Q.  46)- 
Torches.     "  I    gyff  ij    torchys  'the    pryse    xs " :     John    Wilby,    1519. 

"  To  ye  chyrche  a  torche  to  ye  value  of  iiijs.  viijd  "  :  Robert  Twycwyn, 

1522  (b.  127). 
Vestments  and  Books.    "  To  byeng  of  a  graile  to  the  churche  vjs.  viijd. 

To    the    byeng   of   a    cope  iijs.  iiijd":    Joan    Willoby,  1535.     "To 

Bukton  church  a  whyte  vestment  for  Lent  w*  the  aube  and  corporase. 

Allso  to  the  sayd  church  one  rachet,  one  imer,  one  processyonar  "  :  Robert 

Clark,  clerk,  1539  (j-  ^5^)-    "T°  ^^  church  of  Boughton  my  wyves 

thirde    gowne " :    Sir   Nicholas   Vaux,  lord  Harrowden,  1523  (F.C.C- 

II,  Bodfelde). 
Building.    "  Ad  fabricam  campanilis  ecclesie  de  Bucketon  xl  li " :    Sir 

Henry   Grene,  kt.    1 369   (Bishop  Buckingham's  memoranda,   Lincoln, 

f.  84). 
Chantry  Chapel.    "To   the  chantrye  priests  of  Boughton  &  to  the 

church  of  the  same  my  missel "  :  Rich.  Taikr,  1535  (e.  185) 

BOWDEN  PARVA :  ST.  NICHOLAS.  ^ 
Our  Lady.     "  To  ye  payvynge  of  our  ladys  ile  vs  " :   W.   Pope,  1555 

(m.  197). 
Rood.    "  To  the  payntyng  of  the  rode  loft  vjs.  viijd  "  :    Walter  Sutton, 

1516  (a.  422).    T.  Sprygge,   1524  (b.   no).    Robert  Brygeman,  1524 

(b.  162). 
Plate  and  Vestments.    "  To  the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas  in  Lytill  Bowdon 

i  cuppe  or  i  vestment "  :    Wm.  Pope,  1496  (P.C.C.  7,  Home).    "  To 

the  mendyng  (sic)  of  a  chalys  yn  the  same  chyrch  ijs  " :    Sir  Randall 

Turner,  15x3. 
Tabernacle.    "  To  the  makyng  of  a  qwer  (sic)  &  a  tabernacuU  iiij  stryke 

of  barley"  :  Walter  Sutton,  1516. 


Wm.  Pope,  1496  (P.CC.  7,  Home);  Sir  Randall  Tamer,  1513  (a.  175);  Walter  Sutton, 

1 5 16  (a.  422). 
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BOZEAT:  OUR  LADY.  1 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.     "  Item  ymagini  beate  [Marie]  pietatis  meum  optimum 

flameolum*  "  :  Isabella  Kendale,  15 16  (a.  457). 
St.    Catherine.    "  Altari   sancte    Katerine    unum   lintheamen " :     Joan 

Bluet,  1512  (a.  138). 
Trinity.    "  To  be  buried  beffor  the  ymage  of  the  blessyd  Trinyte  "  : 

Agnes  Everton,  1521  (b.  32). 
Rood.    "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  rode  loft  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Richard  Everton, 

1 52 1.     Agnes  Everton,    1521.     "To  the  gyldyng  of   our   rode    loft 

vjs.  viijd  " :   Rafe  Aberge,  1521  (b.  75).     "  Toward  byengof  candylsticks 

for  the  [rode]  lofte  ....":  T.  Luatt,  1528  (d.  109). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulchre  lyght  a  schyppe "  :    Richard  Everton, 

1 52 1.    "To  the  sepulchre  light  one  busheU  barley":    Rafe  Aberge, 

1 52 1.     "To  the  sepulcre  a  yewe  &  a  lambe  "  :  T.  Luatt,  1528. 
Torches.    Joan  Bluet,  15 12.    J.  Brygg,  1525  (a.  404). 
Altar  Linen.    "  Lego  ecclesie  de  Bosiate  unum  par  lintheaminum  et 

unum  tuallum  [torn  off]    meum  optimum  flameolum*  ad    corporalia 

facienda  "  :  Alice  Plowright,  1505  (sic)  (a.  283). 

BRACKLEY :  ST.  JOHN*  (the  hospital  chapel). 
Our  Lady.    "  To  Seynt  Peturs  lyght  in  Seynt  Petur's  chyrch  ij  cowpuls, 

that  ys  to  say  ij  ewys  &  ij  lambes ;  to  oure  lady  lyght  in  Seynt  John  a 

cofvpull,  also  to  Seynt  Jamys  chyrch  a  cowpull " :    Margaret  Myntom, 

1523  (b.  151). 
Bells.     "  To  the  rynge  of  the  bells  of  all  iij  churches  xijd  " :     Sir  John 

Dawkins,  priest,  1543  (h.  18). 

BRACKLEY:   ST.  JOHN  AND  ST.  JAMES.* 

Our  Lady.  My  executor  "shall  fynd  a  tapur  before  our  lady  of  Sent 
James  ffor  a  yer  "  :  T.  Joyns,  15 16  (a.  299).  "  I  bequeth  xxs.  to  repare 
the  image  of  our  blessyd  Lady  in  the  church  of  Seinct  John  &  James 
yn  Brakley.  To  the  image  of  our  lady  x  ewes  " :  Richard  Blacknall, 
1531  (d.  371).  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chapell  of  our  lady  in  the  church 
of  Seynt  James  in  Brackley  "  :  T.  Haulle,  priest,  1533  (d.  407). 

St.  James.  "  I  bequeth  a  tapur  of  a  pound  off  waxe  and  ij  pound  of 
candulls  to  fynd  the  tapur  to  be  sett  before  Sente  James " :  T.  Joyns, 
1516. 

Steeple.  "  I  bequethe  as  mych  money  as  schall  pay  for  the  warkmanschype 
off  the  corner  off  the  stepuU  and  the  nether  jawme  off  sentt  James  iff 
the  parisschons  bryng  the  stuff  therefore  by  Lammas  "  :  T.  Joyns,  1 516. 
"  To  the  reparacions  of  the  batty Iments  of  the  church  of  Sent  James 
vjs.  viijd  "  :  Sir  John  Dawkins,  priest,  1543  (h.  18). 

Books.  "  To  Sir  Rychard  Meyeo,  prest,  my  hatte,  my  cape,  and  all  my 
boks  of  physyke  and  all  other  boks  except  ij  psalters  and  my  primer,  and 
my  silver  spone  "  :   Sir  John  Dawkins,  priest,  1543. 


^Joan  Bluet,  15 12  (a.    138);}.   Brygg,  *  Sir  Robert  de  Holand,  kt.  1372  (Bishop 

1525  (a.  404) ;  Rafe  Aberge,  1521  (b.  75).  Buckinghain's  memoranda,  f.  115  d.  Lincoln); 

*  Flameolum,  a  garment  usually  of  silk.  Richard  Blacknall,  1531  (d.  371) ;  Richard 

'Margaret  Myntom,  1523  (b.  151).  Blakenall,  1540  (g.  40). 
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BRACKLEY:  ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.^ 

Our  Lady.  "  To  be  buried  in  our  lady  chapell  within  the  parish  church  of 
Seynt  Peter  &  Paull  of  Brackley.  Also  I  bequeth  v  pownd  of  waxe, 
and  a  tapur  to  be  mayde  off  the  same  to  be  sett  before  our  lady  in  the 
chapell  afore  reheyrsed  "  :  T.  Joyns,  15 16  (a.  299).  "  To  the  mayntenance 
of  our  lady  light  a  stryke  of  barley.  Allso  I  will  that  Mr.  Vicar  sell  my 
thre  weders  to  paynt  and  guyld  the  image  of  our  lade "  :  Richard 
Richards,  1532  (d.  421).  "  To  our  lady  lyght  ij  cowpuls,  that  ys  to  say 
ij  ewys  and  ij  lambes  "  :  Margaret  Myntom,  1523  (b.  151).  "To  our 
lady  light  v  tapers  of  wax  price  xxd  "  :  T.  Bawden,  1531  (d.  389). 

St.  Nicholas.  To  be  buried  "  in  ecclesia  ma  trice  de  Brackeley  ante  altare 
sancti  Nicholai "  :  W.  Myntham,  15 19  (a.  357). 

St.  Peter.  "  I  bequeyth  a  pound  of  waxe  to  be  sett  before  Sent  Peter  "  : 
T.  Joyns,  15 16.  "To  the  light  of  Seynt  Peter  a  stryke  of  barley"  : 
Rich.  Richards,  1532.  "I  bequeth  iiij  tapers  of  iiij  pound  of  wax  to 
be  sett  afore  Sancte  Peter  "  :  W.  West,  1526  (c.  140). 

Rood.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Seynt  Peter  afore  the  rode 
ther"  :  H.  Ryschton,  1518  (a.  355).  "To  the  rode  loft  half  a  quarter 
of  barley"  :  W.  Bawdyn,  1515  (a.  278).  "To  the  roode  lyght  xxs  "  : 
Margaret  Myntom,  1523.  "To  the  rode  light  v  tapers  of  wax 
price  xxd  "  :  T.  Bawden,  1531. 

Holy  Table.  "  To  the  hye  table  in  Seynt  Peter's  church  "  :  B.  Overend, 
20  March,  1 560-1  (p.  93). 

Vestments.  "  To  the  high  altar  of  S.  Peter  xxd.  for  to  bye  a  altar  cloth  "  : 
W.  Bawdyn,  15 15.  "  Summo  altari  ad  emendum  pallia*  eidem 
altari  necessaria  ijs " :  W.  Myntham,  15 19.  "To  the  hye  aulter 
of  Seynt  Petur's  church  to  bye  an  aulter  cloth  xxd " :  Margaret 
Myntom,  1523.  "  I  bequeth  to  by  a  vestment  yn  the  church  of 
Seinct  Peter  xxvjs.  viijd  "  :   Richard  Blacknall,  1531  (d.  371). 

BRADDEN:  ST.  MICHAEL. » 
Our  Lady  in  the  Rood.    "  To  our  lady  in  the  rode  (sic)  of  ye  church*  a 

pound  of  wax  "  :  T.  Smyth,  c.  1525  (a.  406). 
Our  Lady  in  the  Pew.     "  To  our  lady  light  in  the  pewe  "  :  T.  Norman, 

153s  (e.  137). 

St.  Michael.  "  To  Sent  Mychaell  in  the  chauncell  a  ponde  of  wax  "  : 
T.  Smyth,  c.  1525. 

Rood.  "To  the  rode  lighte  xijd":  T.  Smyth,  c.  1525.  J.  Norman, 
1557  (Pet.  ii,  28).  Nicholas  Goodman,  1557  (Pet.  ii,  33).  "I  gyffe 
to  the  rowde  ijlb.  of  wax"  :  T.  Goodman,  1543  (Pet.  i,  27). 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulcre  lighte  a  bullocke  " :  T.  Smyth,  c.  1525. 
"  To  the  sepulcre  light  ijs.  to  by  a  schepe  with  "  :  Sir  W.  Salvyn,  parson 
of  Bradden,  1523  (b.  154).  "  I  gywt  unto  the  sepulker  lyght  a  browne 
cowe  of  the  value  of  xijs.  the  whych  cowe  I  wyll  schulde  be  sett  unto  one 
pore  man  my  nebur  and  he  to  pay  yerely  for  the  same  cowe  and  callffe 


^T.    Hawkyni,    1510    (a.    6);  Richard  'T.  Smyth,  c.  1525  (a.  406);  W.Hardyng, 

Rawlym,   1514  (a.   197);  T.  Joynt,   1516  1520  (b.  14)  j  T.  Nonnan,  1535  (e.  137). 

(a.  299) ;  T.  Haulle,  prictt,  1533  (d.  407).  *  Perhaps  a  icribe'i  error  for  "  body  of  the 

■  Pallium,  an  altar  cloth.  church." 
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unto   the   churchewardyns   apon    mydlent    Sunday   yerely   xxd " :     T. 

Goodnun,  1543  (Pet.  i,  27). 
Sacrament.  '  "  I  gyEe  to  the  sacrament    iiijlb.    of  wax  for  ij  tapers "  : 

T.  Goodman,  1543. 
Torches.     "  I  bequeth  to  the  church  ij  torches  "  :    T.  Smyth,  c.  1525, 

"  To  the  iiij  torches  vjd  "  :  Nicholas  Goodman,  1557  (Pet.  ii,  33). 
Altar  Cloths.    "  Summo  altari  unum  linthiamen":   John  Hunte,  1499 

(Lans.  47).     "  To  the  hye  aulter  my  best  schet  "  :  T.  Goodman,    1543. 

BRAMPTON  BY  DINGLEY  :  OUR  LADY.i 

Rood.  "  Lego  fabrice  of  ye  rood  lofte  in  ecclesia  de  Brampton  iijs.  iiijd  "  : 
Simon  Norwiche,  1468  (P.C.C.  29,  Godyn). 

Sepulchre.  "To  the  sepulcure  light  viijd " :  Robert  Gray,  1545 
(Pet.  i,  40). 

Vestments.  "  Lego  fabrice  ecclesie  de  Brampton  meas  duas  togas  optimas 
ut  in  utilitatem  vestimentomm  convertantur  ecclesiasticorum  "  :  Isabella 
Norwych,  1476  (P.C.C.  27,  Wattys).  "  I  guyff  to  by  a  vestyment  to  the 
churche  of  Brampton  juxta  Dyngley  xxxiijs.  iiijd  "  :  Alice  Goodman, 
1532  (d.  416). 

Books.  "  To  the  church  my  best  missal  and  a  portas  with  musical  notation 
(unum  portiforium  notatum).  To  Richard  Holt,  clerk,  my  son,  my 
biblioteca  portativa,  Legenda  Aurea,  a  psalter  well  and  curiously  edged 
with  gold  and  a  book  (librum  codiceum)  written  in  French  " :  Sir  John 
Holt,  kt.     (Bishop  Repyngdon's  memoranda,  f.  i9od.  Lincoln). 

Town  Cross.  "  I  guyff  to  the  makyng  of  the  crosse  in  the  sowth  ende  of 
the  town  vjd  "  :   Alice  Goodman,  1532. 

BRAMPTON,  CHAPEL  :  ST.  MARGARET.* 

Vestments.     "  To   Sayntt  Margaretts  chapell    a  kerchewe  and  a   flaxen 

[shete]  "  :  Rose  Spencer,  1528  (d.  138).     "  I  guyff  unto  Saynct  Margarets 

chappell  oon  albe  "  :  Thos.  Grene,  1533  (e.  88). 
Repairs.     "  To  the  reparcyon  of  Saynt  Margaret  a  stryke  of  barley "  : 

Thos.  Algode,  1521  (b.  63).    "  To  the  mending  of  the  chappell  viijd  "  : 

Rich.  Knight,  1557  (q.  55). 

BRAMPTON,  CHURCH:   ST.  BOTOLPH.' 
Our  Lady.     "  To  our  Lady  light  ij  strickes  of  barley  " :    Wm.  Cosby, 

151 1  (P.C.C.  5,  Fettiplace).     "To  our  lady  light  a  stryke  of  rye  and  a 

stryke  of  barley":    Symon  Qwyttyng,   1521  (b.  26).     Wm.  Twytwyn, 

1 52 1  (b.  28). 
Our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.     "  To  our  la  dye  in  the  chansell  a  kerchewe  "  : 

Rose  Spencer,  1528  (d.  138). 
St.  Catherine.     "To  Saynt  Kateryn's  altar  iiijd":    John  Spenam,  1528 

(d.  112). 


^Isabella     Norwych,       1476       (P.CC.  'William  Coiby,  151 1  (P.CC.  5,  Fetti- 

27,  Wattyi).  place) ;    Clement  Knyght,  1521    (b.    54) ; 

«Wm.    Co»by,  151 1    (P.C.C.    5,    Fetti-       Joan  Coiby,  1538  (f.  214). 
place) ;  Walter  Slaughe  of  Northampton, 
1531  (d.  418). 
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Rood.     "  To  rhe  rode  lyght  j  lib.  wex  "  :  Thomas  Cosby,  1498  (l.ans.  42). 

"  To  the  rode  lyght  ij  stryke  of  rye  and  ij  stryke  of  barley  " :    Symon 

Qwyttyng,  1521  (b.   26).     "To  the  rode   lyght  a  ewe  and  a  lame": 

Clement  Knyght,  1521  (b.  54). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulker  light  twoo  strickes  of  malt "  :  Wm.  Cosby, 

151 1  (P.C.C.  5,  Fettiplace).     "To  Saynt  Pulcre  lyght  iiijd " :    Thos. 

Algode,   1 52 1   (b.  63).     "To  ye  sepulcre  light  on  tapur":     Richard 

Cosby,  1528  (d.  180). 
Torches.    "  To  the  churche  one  torche  the  price  vs  " :  John  Spenam, 

1528  (d.   112).     "To  the  churche  ij  torchis  of  waxe  in  wayghtt  xiiij 

powndes  "  :  Rich.  Cosby,  1 52  8. 
Books,  Vestments  and  Plate.    "  To  the  church  my  masse  booke  "  :  Thomas 

Cosby,    1498.     "  To    the    church    of    Brampton    a    towell " :     Agnes 

Daukyns,     1528   (d.    113).      "To   the   bells  if   thei  be  mendyd    thys 

yere  xxs.  iff  not  I  wyll  .  .  .  money  toward  a  newe  challez  " :    Richard 

Cosby,  1528.     "  To  Brampton  church  a  pan,  a  shete,  a  bourde  cloth  and 

a  towell "  :  Alice  Williams,  1531  (d.  421). 

BRAUNSTON:   ALL  HALLOWS. » 
Our  Lady.     "To  our  lady  altar   iiijd":    Nicholas  Sabyn,    15 16.     John 

Abrughe,    1521.     W.  Wethebed,    1521    (b.    64).     "To    be  buried  in 

our  lady  ile  in  the  church  of  All  Hallows  in   Braunestone  " :    Thomas 

Murden,  1521  (P.C.C.  II,  Maynwaryng). 
St.  Catherine.     "  To  Sent  Katerin's  altar  iiijd  "  :   Nicholas  Sabyn,  1516. 

John  Smyth  of  Claycoton,  1524  (b.  172).    Joan  Wethebed,  1523  (b.  153). 
St.   Nicholas.    "  To  Sent  Nicolas  altar  ijd "  :    Nicholas  Sabyn,   1516. 

W.  Wethebed,  1521  (b.  64).    Thomas  Murden,  1521. 
Rood.     "  To  the  gy Idyng  off  the  rode  loft  a  wenyng  calffe  "  :  John  Abrughe, 

1 52 1.     "To  the  high  roode  light    xiij  tapers   of    xiijlbs":     Thomas 

Murden,  1521. 
Sepulchre.     "  To   the  sepulchur   lyght  xijd "  :    Nicholas   Sabyn,    15 16. 

T.  Mosley,  1524. 
Torches.     "To   the   torche   lyght   viijd "  :    Nicholas   Sabyn,    15 16.    T. 

Mosley,  1524.     "To    the  torches   iiijd;    to   the   tapers   iijd."  :     Eme 

Mosley,  1 541  (c.  100). 
Pavement.     "  To  the  pavement  iiijd  "  :   Nicholas  Sabyn,  15 16.     "  To  the 

pavement  vjs.  viijd":    Thomas   Murden,   1 521.     "To  the  reparacon 

of  ye  pawment,  to  the  torche  light  and  the  bells  on  whet  land  liyng  agayne 

forde  hylle  "  :  W.  Wethebed,  1521. 
Bellrincing.    "  To  ye  reparaacyon  of  the  bells  yn  ye  church  to  rynge  one 

glasse  (sic)  for  my  soil  and  all  christen  soils  xijd " :    John  Smyth  of 

Claycoton,  1524. 

BRAYBROOKE:   ALL  SAINTS." 
O  UR  Lady.     "  To  the  light  of  our  lady  within  Braybroke  church  iiijd  "  : 
Agnes  Olyver,  15 14  (a.  207).     Christopher  Olyver,  15 14  (a.  201). 

^Nichobi   Sabyn,  1516   (a.   314);  John  *T.Kctten,  I5io(a.  17);  J.  Thorpe,  1511 

Abroghc,  1521   (b.  41)}  T.  Motley,   1524       (a.  90);  Agne*  Skcvyngton,  1525  (d.  167). 
(b.  175)- 
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Rood.  "  Lego  solario  crucifixi  xs  "  :  Robert  Whytfeld,  1500  (Lans.  48). 
"  Lego  cruci  vulgariter  nuncupate  le  rood  loft  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  Agnes  Clarke, 
1512  (a.  109).  Richard  Thorpe,  c.  1514  (a.  220).  To  be  buried  "in 
medio  navis  ecclesie  coram  summa  cruce  "  :  Agnes  Skevyngton,  1525 
(d.  167).  "  Item  deaurature  duodecim  apostolorum  coram  summa  cruce 
vjs.  viijd  "  :   Rowland  Fyshe,  1 529  (d.  296). 

Altar  Cloth.  "  To  the  high  altar  of  Braybroke  to  bye  a  cloth  to  the  more 
bewtie  thereof  and  to  the  honor  of  God  being  there  vs "  :  T.  Dobbs, 
1544  (h.  50)- 

Special  Masses.  "  For  a  fit  chaplain  to  celebrate  a  trigintall  of  Seynt 
Gregory  the  pope  for  me  and  my  predecessors  xs":  J.  Thorpe,  15 n 
(A.  90). 

BRAYFIELD  ON  THE  GREEN :  ST.  LAWRENCE  THE  MARTYR. » 

St.  Andrew.    Wm.  Hasylwood,  153 1  (d.  403). 

St.  Catherine.  "  Ad  reparacionem  altaris  sancte  Caterine  vjd  "  :  Thomas 
Wright,  1497  (Lans.  43).  "  To  the  ymage  of  Saynt  Catheryne  ij  stryke 
of  barley":  Edmund  Cowper,  1501  (Lans.  43d).  "To  Sent  Kalcryn 
alter  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Robert  Proopp,  1529  (d.  273). 

St.  John.  "  Ad  reparacionem  altaris  sancti  Johannis  vjd " :  Thomas 
Wright,  1497.  "  To  Sent  John  alter  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Isabel  Barnard, 
1515  (a.  322).    J.  Wright,  1531  (d.  356). 

Rood.    Thomas  Browne,  c.  15 18  (d.  78). 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulchre  lyghte  ij  strj'ke  of  barley " :  Robert 
Proopp,  1 529.  "  To  ye  lyght  of  ye  sepulcur  ij  strykes  of  malt " : 
Wm.  Hasylwood,  1531. 

TokcHES.  Thomas  Browne,  c.  1518.  Robert  Proopp,  1529.  Thomas 
Dalton,  1538  (f.  53). 

Gild  of  St.  Catherine.  "To  the  fraternite  of  Sent  Katerine  ij  stryke 
of  barley":    Isabel   Barnard,   15 15.     Wm.   Hasylwood,   1 531. 

Vestments.  To  the  parish  church  of  Brayfield  "  a  canape  to  hang  over  the 
holy  and  blessyd  sacrament,  or  els  a  torch  "  :  John  Pratt  of  Northampton, 
1 5 19  (a.  374).  "To  the  fraternyte  of  Seynt  Katerine  ij  elles  of  cloth 
called    pyckelyng*    to    cover    the    hye     [auter] " :      Thomas     Dalton, 

1538. 

BRIGSTOCK:  ST.  ANDREW.' 
Trinity.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Seynt  Andrew  the  Apostle 

before  the  Trynyte  "  :  Mary  Cotton,  1521  (b.  48). 
St.  Andrew.     "To  Seynt  Andrews  light  iiijd"  :    Richard  Shaikock,  1535 

(e.  176). 
Altar  Cloth.    "  To  the  church   a    tabuU  clothe   of  diapur " :    Alice 

Hemyngton,  1526  (c.  134). 
Special  Masses.     "  V  masses  to  be  caused  to  be  sayd  at  the  scala  coeli "  : 

Margaret  Phyllypes,  1521  (b.  48). 

*  Robert  Proopp,  1529    (d.  273)}  Wm.  'Maiy    Cotton,    1521    (b.    48);    Alice 

Hasylwood,  153 1  (d.  403);  Thomas  DaltOD,       Hemyngton,    1526    (c    134);   J.    Barton, 

1538  ('•  53)'    .  1530  (d-  327)- 

'  Pickling  =  fine  canvas  (Halliwell). 
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BRINGTON:  OUR  LADY. » 

Our  Lady.  "  To  our  lady  lyght  in  Bryngton  chyrch  vjd.  to  Seyntt  Mary 
lyght  vjd.  (sic)  "  :  John  Peyntelyng,  1514  (a.  193).  "  To  our  lady  lyght 
xijd":  John  Terrye,  1527  (d.  56).  John  Sjiulbryge,  c.  1531  (d.  392). 
"  To  the  church  of  Brington  a  taper  to  be  bought  at  my  burial  and  to 
be  sett  before  our  laJi*  "  :  John  Browne,  1558  (q.  91). 

Our  Lad\"  in  the  Chancel.     "  To  the  ymage  of  our  laydy  that  stondyth 

.  in  the  chansell  of  Bryngton  a  candylstyk  of  laten  w*  v  branches  the  price 
xs":  John  Wodley,  1520  (b.  i).  "To  our  lady  in  the  chauncell  a 
frontlett  off  red  velvett.  To  the  hye  awlter  my  best  bord  cloth  to 
make  an  aulter  cloth  "  :  Alice  Robinson,  152 1  (b.  60).  "  To  be  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  Brynkton  church  afore  the  image  of  our  blissed  Lady 
and  there  my  execu tours  to  make  a  tombe  for  me  as  nygh  to  the  walle  as 
they  canne  behynde  the  sepulture.    And  I  will  that  my  executoures 

bestowe  of  the  saide  tombe  well  and  conyngly  to  be  made  xx  li 

for  the  makyng  of  an  ymage  of  our  lady  w*  a  tabernacle  and  gildyng  of 
the  same  to  be  made  after  the  patron  (sic)  of  oon  maister  ■  caused  to  be  made 
at  Banbury,  and  to  be  made  by  the  same  man  that  made  his,  orells  by  som 
other.  To  the  mayntenaunce  of  two  tapers  to  brenne  in  two  candils ticks 
at  our  lady  masse  that  shall  be  saide  in  the  chauncell  during  vij  yeres  after 
my  decesse  for  the  wax  and  mayntenauns  of  the  same  xxs.  by  yere  " : 
Sir  John  Spencer,  kt.  1522  (P.C.C.  24,  Maynwaryng). 

St.  Anthony.    Nicholas  Robinson,  1521  (n.  54). 

St.  Christopher.     John  Dunkeley,  1521  (b.  31). 

St.  George.  "  To  Seynt  George  lyght  iiijd  "  :  Wm.  Paxford,  152 1  (b.  27). 
J.  Dunkeley,  1521.     Simon  King,  1533  (e.  3). 

St.  Gregory.    John  Robyns,  15 19  (d.  245). 

St.  John.  "  To  the  chappell  of  Saynt  John  in  Bryntton  "  :  J.  Archare, 
1544  (k.  II). 

St.  Nicholas.     Nicholas  Robinson,  1521. 

Rood.  "  To  the  roode  light  iijs.  iiijd.  To  the  makyng  of  a  new  crusiffix, 
Mary  and  John  xs  "  :  John  Saulbryge,  c.  1531.  "To  the  roode  lyght 
iiijd  "  :  Wm.  Paxford,  1521.    J.  Browne,  1558-9  (q.  91). 

Sepulchre.  "  To  ye  sepulture  lyght  vjd  "  :  John  Peyntelyng,  15 14;  John 
Saulbryge,  c.  1 5 31. 

Torches.  "  To  the  torches  half  a  quarter  of  barley  " :  Thomas  Capell,  1 528 
(d.  124).  "  To  the  church  a  wax  torche  price  iiijs " :  Simon  King,  1533. 
"  To  the  same  churche  ij  torches  price  vjs  "  :  H.  Kynnyng,  1558  (q.  94). 

Mass  Light.  "  To  ye  lyght  yt  ys  found  att  the  masse  ijd  "  :  John  Dunkeley, 
1521. 

Gild  of  St.  George.  "  To  the  chyrch  a  blossom  cowe  to  be  prayed  for 
in  the  fraternyte  off  Sent  George":  Alice  Robinson,  1521.  "To 
the  fraternity  of  Seynt  George  "  :   Thomas  Phippe,  1530  (d.  367). 

Churchmen.    "  To  ye  churchmen  vjd  "  :  John  Peyntelyng,  15 14. 

Vestments  and  Plate.  "  To  Brynckton  church  oon  hool  suyte  of  vest- 
ments and  a  chales  price  iiij  li"  :  Sir  John  Spencer, kt.  1522.  "  To  ye 
hye  auter  a  towell  for  to  be  usid  at  lavatorie  " :  James  Rymer,   1521 

^W.   Phelype,   1512  (a.   94);    Nicholas  '  Hit  name  it  omitted. 

Robinton,  1521  (b.    54)  j     Wm.    Gamage, 
5411  (g.  115). 
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(b.  59).  "To  the  hye  aulter  of  Bryngton  my  best  kerchyffe  to 
make  a  corporax  "  :  Alice  Robinson,  1521  (b.  60).  "  To  the  hye  awlter 
a  tabull  clothe  to  make  an  awter  clothe.  To  the  same  awlter  a  towell  to 
be  used  at  the  lavytore  ....  to  the  chyrch  a  charger  to  wasche  ther 
hands  when  chyldryn  be  crystcnyd " :  Agnes  Wodby,  1521  (b.  60). 
"  I  bequeth  for  to  bye  a  crosse  baner  clothe  vs  "  :  Henry  Kyrnyng,  1537 
(e.  226). 

Wall-painting.  "  To  the  paynteng  of  a  dom  [doom]  xs  "  :  John  Saulbryge, 
c.  1531  (d.  392). 

Building.  "  To  the  making  of  the  chauncell  roflFe  with  the  ledde,  wall, 
and  wyndowes,  and  my  armes  to  be  sett  in  the  same  wyndowes  Ix  li "  : 
Sir  John  Spencer,  kt.  1522  (P.C.C.  24,  Maynwaryng).  "I  will  that 
myn  executors  glase  the  new  chapel  at  Brington  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion "  :  Sir  William  Spencer,  kt.  1532  (P.C.C.  16,  Thower).  "  To 
the  churche  of  Bryngton  to  mend  the  sanctus  bell  iijs.  iiijd  " :  Wm. 
Gamage,  1 541  (g.  115). 

Song  School.  "  I  will  a  prest  to  be  mortized  there  &  for  him  xli.  by  yer 
there  to  say  masse  &  teche  a  songe  scole  of  vj  or  viij  persons  for  ever  "  : 
Sir  John  Spencer,  kt.  1522. 

Special  Masses.  "  I  will  that  Sir  Thomas  Lodbroke  my  goostely  father 
do  syng  v  [torn  off]  of  a  trentall  for  my  sowU,  the  fyrst  masse  shalbe  of 
the  nativite  of  o'  [Lord],  the  2  of  the  Epiphanie,  the  3  of  the  resurrecon, 
the  4  of  the  Holy  [Ghost],  the  v  of  the  Assumpsion  of  our  lady  "  :  Thomas 
Capell,  1528  (d.  124).  "  To  an  honest  priest  to  sing  for  my  soul,  and 
V  of  the  masses  to  be  of  scala  celt  "  :  Thomas  Phippe,  1530  (d.  367). 

BRIXWORTH:   ALL  SAINTS.  ^ 
Our  Lady.     "  I  gyf  to  ye  burnyschyng  (sic)  of  ye  image  of  our  lady  in 

ye  chapeU  a  [torn  off]  "  :  James  Holcroft,  1514  (a.  199).    "  To  our  lady 

chapell  xs  "  :  Wm.  Pewbery,  15^5  (a.  258).     Richard  Cox,  1526  (c.  153). 

"  To  oure  lady  chapell  my  part  off  iij  hyves  that  be  betwyxte  our  la  dye 

in  the  sayd  chapell  and  me  "  :  John  Scaldwell,  152 1  (b.  41). 
Our  Lady  in   St.  Catherine's  Aisle.    "  To  our  lady  lyght  in   Seynt 

Katryn's  yle  a  taber  ye  pryce  viijd  "  :  Dave  Penley,  c.  1517  (a.  442). 
Our  Lady  or  Pity.    "  To  our  lady  of  Pytye  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :   Robert 

Modye,  1536  (e.  204). 
St.  Boniface.    "  To    Saynt    Bonyfas    halfe    quarter    barley " :     Olyver 

Herryson,  15 15  (a.  269). 
St.  Catherine.    "  To  Seynt  Catryn  in  the  chyrch  one  hyve  off  bene  " 

John  Scaldwell,  1521. 
St.  Edward.    "  To  Seynt  Edwards  awlter  yff  the  parysh  wyll  make  coste 

to  amend  the  sayd  awlter  iiijd  "  :  John  Scaldwell,  1521. 
St.  John.    "  To  Seynt  John's  alter  vjd  "  :  Wm.  Pewbery,  1515. 
St.  Peter.    "  To  the  peyntjrng  of  Seynt  Peter  in  our  lady  chapell  iijs  ": 

James  Holcroft,  1 5 14. 
Rood.    "To  the  rode  loft  xijd  "  :   Wm.  Pewbery,  1515.    "To  the  rode 

lofft  ij  stryke  of  barle  "  :   Thomas  Shytlanger,  1515  (a.  264).     "  To  the 

rode  loft  an  acre  of  barle  "  :  Thomas  Maryott,  1515  (a.  277). 

*  Thomas  Shytlanger,  15 15  (a.  264)  j  Thomai  Somcrlcj,  15 15  (a.  280) ;  Heniy  Berage,  1538 

(F.  49). 
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Lamp  Light.    "  To  the  mentenaunce  ofF  the  lampe  lyght  iij  arabuU  lands 

lying  together  at  Howghton  crosse  "  :   Thomas  Newbery,  vicar  of  Brix- 

worth,  1 52 1  (b.  40). 
Torches.    "  To  the  chyrch  ij  torchys  the  price  ijs " :    Wm.  Pewbery, 

1515.    "To  the  kepyng  off  the  torchys  viijd  "  :    John  Scaldwell,  1521 

(b.  41).    "  iiij  torchys  of  wax  to  be  bought  the  pryce  of  a  pece  iiijs  "  : 

J.  Molton,  27  Feb.  36  Henry  VIII  (k.  9). 
Gild  of  St.  Boniface.    "  To  Seynt  Bonyface  gylde  viijd  "  :  Wm.  Pewbery, 

1515.     "To    Seynt    Bonyface   gelde    ij    stryke   of   barley":    Thomas 

Shytlanger,   1515   (a.   264).    "To    the  fraternite  of    Seyntt  Boniface 

xijd  "  :  Thomas  Somerley,  1515  (a.  280). 
Trinity  Gild.    "  Lego  fraternitati  sancte  Trinitatis  duos  modios  ordii "  : 

John  Shipolbotham,  15 12  (a.  91). 
The  Bere  Gild.    "  To  the  here  yelde  a  shepe " :    Thomas  Somerley, 

1515.    "To   the  beyr  yeld  a  quarter  barley":   Robert  Judkyn,  1531 

(D.  387). 
Church  Furniture.    If  son  John  die,  ^^4  13s.  4d.  "  to  be  bestowed  uppon 

some  honest  Jewell  to  the  honor  of  God  in  the  chyrch  of  Brixworth  " : 

Thomas  Somerley,  1515. 
Books.    "  I  bequeth  xxs.  to  helpe  to  bye  a  boke  callyd  a  antyphonar  to 

Bryxworth  church  "  :  J.  Molton,  27  Feb.  36  Henry  VIII. 
Rebuilding  or  Repairs.    "  To  the  reparacon  of  our  lady  chapell  vjs.  viijd  " 

Robert  Judkyn,  1531.     "To  the  mendynge  of  the  leydys  of  ower  lady 

chapell  vjs.  viijd  " :    Wm.  Copperwythe,  chantry  priest  of  Brixworth 

1533  (e.  84). 
Special  Masses.    "  To  have  v  massys  songe  for  my  sowle  of  ye  v  wondys "  : 

Wm.  Copperwythe,  IS33-    "  I  wyll  ij  masys  to  be  done  for  my  soli 

&  all  Chrystyn  sowUs  one  of  ye  holye  gost  &  the  other  of  in  the  name 

off  Jesu  "  :  Thomas  Judkyn,  1547  (j.  191). 

BRIXWORTH :    CHAPEL  OF  OUR  LADY  IN  THE  CHURCH- 
YARD. 

"To  be  buried  in  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Mary  in  the  churchyard  of 
Bricklesworth.  Also  to  Walter  chaplain  of  blessed  Mary  of  Brixworth 
xls":  Wm.  de  Brikelsworth,  1367  (London  Husting  court  roll,  95, 
no.  158). 

"  To  a  certain  chantry  situate  and  founded  in  the  cemetery  of  the  church 
of  Brixworth  .  .  .  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  John  Holcott,  1474  (P.C.C.  17,  Wattys). 

Lights.  "  Item  lego  ad  sustentacionem  operis  et  luminarum  veteris  capelle 
beate  Marie  in  cimiterio  ejusdem  ecclesie  (i.e.  All  Saints,  Brixworth) 
situate  xls":   Wm.  de  Brikelsworth,  1367. 

BROCKHALL  :  ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.  ^ 
St.  Catherine.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Peter  &  Powle  before 

thyghe  awter  (sic)  of  Saynt  Katherine  ther  "  :  T.  Smythe,  1522. 
Rood.    "  To  the  roode  light  fyve  tapers  hallfe  a  pounde  apec  "  :  T.  Fowkes, 

I5S8>70). 


^William  Smyth,  1501  (Lam.  49};  T.  Smythe,  1522  (a.  123). 
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Sacrament.    "  To  the  honourment  of  the  blessed  sacrament  in  the  same 

chirch  ij  torchys  price  of  viijs  "  :  Wm.  Smyth,  1 501  (Lans.  49). 
Torches.    "  To  ye  church  for  me  &  my  wyfe  ij  torches  "  :   T.  Smythe, 

1522  (b.  123). 
Seats.    "  To    the    making   of   the    seats    in  the    church    xiijs.    iiijd " : 

T.  Fowkes,  1558  (s.  70). 
Altar  Cloth.    "  To  the  high  altar  an  heare  cloth ^  &  an  altar  clothe  "  : 

T.  Fowkes,  1558. 

BROUGHTON:     ST.  ANDREW.* 
Our  Lady.    "  To  the  payntyng  of  our  Lady  tabernacle  xs "  :   T.  Bound, 

1521  (b.  77).     "To  our  lady  lyth  j  shepe  "  :   Thomas  Howchyn,  1512 

(a.  112).    "To  be  buryed  in  the  north  guylde  in  the  churche  of  Sent 

Andrew  in  Broughton  before  our  Lady"  :   Richard  Ingram,  1545  (c.  5). 

"  To  be  buried  in  the  chapell  of  our  lady  ....  to  be  bestowed  by 

myne  executors  in  closyng  the  same  chapell  xxd  "  :    Edward  Warner, 

37  Henry  VIII  (j.  37). 
Sepulchre.     "  To  the  sepulcre  light  ij  lib.  waxe  unmade "  :    Sir  John 

Chese,  rector,  1500  (Lans.  51).     "  To  the  sepulcre  lyght  iijs.  iiijd.  and  a 

quarter  of  barley  "  :  T.  Bound,  1 521. 
Torches.    "  Ad  sustentacionem  les  torches  xijd "  :    John  Walker,  1490 

(Lans.  51);    John  Hoyth,  15 12  (a.  127). 
Gild  of  St.  John  Baptist.     "  Fraternitati  sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  iiij 

modios  brasii "  :    John  Bastard,   1488  (Lans.   51).     "  Lego  fraternitati 

sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  xs  "  :   John  Walker,  1490. 
Vestments  and  Plate.     "  Lego  reparacioni  summi  altaris  et  pixidis  ejusdem 

ecclesie  xijd  "  :   John  Bastard,  1488.     "  Toward  the  bying  of  a  cooppe 

xxvjs.  viijd  "  :   T.  Bound,  1521.     "To  the  sacryment  of  the  churche 

of  Broughton  one  canopy  of  blake  shylke  the  price  vs  "  :  Richard  Ingram, 

1545. 

BUCKBY,  LONG:  ST.  GREGORY.' 
Our  Lady.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  in  the  parish  church 
of  Seynt  Gregory  of  Long  Buckby.  To  our  lady  chappell  above  namyd 
xxxiijs.  iiijd.  for  to  by  a  vestmentt  to  be  used  and  occupyed  in  the  said 
chappell  in  the  honor  of  God  and  our  blessed  Lady  "  :  Sir  Thos.  Julyans, 
1532  (e.  13).  "  To  our  Lady  chappell  vj  shepe  "  :  John  Heycock,  1537 
(e.  235).  "  To  our  Lady  chapell  my  best  cowe.  To  our  Lady  alter 
my  best  tablecloth  "  :  Alice  Saunders,  1535  (e.  147).    "  Do  lumini  beate 


*  The   "  hcare   cloth  "   was  the  pannus  accounts  of  St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  London, 

cUicinus  of  woven  hair  which  was  placed  will  serve  as  examples  of  this  use :   "  1482. 

upon  the  stone  altars  under  the  fine  white  Paide  for  ij  haires  for  the  high  auter  and 

linen  cloth.    "  This  their  altar  and  super-  our    lady    auter    xxd.     1557.    Paid     for 

altare  likewise   must   be   consecrate,   have  iij  yerdis  of  here  cloth  for  the  hy  awter  ijs." 

prints  and  characters  made  therein,  washed  {Trans,  St,  PauTs  EccUs.  Soc,    iv,  152-155). 

with  oil,  wine  and  water,  be  covered  with  a  •  T.     Bound,     1521     (b.  -ji)  j    Richard 

cloth  of  hair  J  and  be  garnished  with  fine  Ingram,  1545  (g.  5). 

white    linen     cloths,     and     other    costly  '  W.  hyne,  1514   (a.   218);  J.    Palmer, 

apparel":     Becon's    CaUcbism     (Works,  ^521  (b.  27);  Elyn  Gyfford,  1522  (b.  96); 

Parker    Society,    vol.    ii.    p.    297).    The  T.  Coke,  1528  (d.  108). 
following  extracts  from  the  churchwardens' 
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Marie  viijd  "  :    Wm.  Lyne,  15 14  (a.  218).     "To  our  lady  lyght  iiijd. 

to  our  lady  auter  iiijd  "  :  EUyn  Lyne,  152 1  (b.  51). 
Our  Lady   of  Bethlehem.     "  To  our  Lady  of  Bcthlem  j  of  my  best 

charcheffs "  :  Alice  Saunders,  1535  (e.  147). 
Trinity.     "  To  the  Trinyte  lyght  xijd  "  :  J.  Palmer,  1521  (b.  27).     Nicholas 

Yorke,   1521   (b.  29).    T.  Coke,    1528    (d.io8).     Alice  Saunders,   1535. 
St.  George.     "To  Seynt  George  lyght  iiijd"  :   J.  Boyser,  1 5 19  (a.  375). 

Ellyn    Lyne,    1521.      Elyn   Gyiford,    1522    (b.    96).     Alice    Saunders, 

1535. 

St.  Gregory.  "  To  Sent  Gregorys  lighte  ijd  "  :  W.  Hownderwood,  1 526 
(c.  83).    Agnes  Green,  1527  (d.  57).     T.  Coke,  1528. 

St.  Nicholas.  "To  Seynt  Nicholas  lyght  iiijd":  Ellyn  Lyne,  1 521. 
W.  Alexander,  1526  (c.  143).     Alice  Saunders,  1535. 

Rood.  "  To  the  rood  light  ijd " :  Elyn  Gyfford,  1522.  W.  Alex- 
ander, 1526.    T.  Coke,  1528.     T.  Carter,  c.  1528  (d.  240). 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulcre  lyght  a  stryke  of  barley "  :  Ellen  Lyne, 
1 52 1.  "  To  Seynt  pulcre  lyght  iiijd  "  :  Elyn  Gyfford,  1522.  W.Alex- 
ander, 1526.     T.  Coke,  1528. 

Torches.  "To  the  torches  vjd":  John  Palmer,  1521.  "To  the  torchys 
xijd  "  :  Nicholas  Yorke,  1521. 

Sacrament.  "  To  ye  lyght  before  ye  sacrament  viijd  "  :  Richard  Willcs, 
1542  (h.  21). 

Vestments.  "  To  our  lady  in  Buckbe  chyrch  hyr  best  kerchyffe  "  :'  Elyn 
Gyfford,  1522.     (See  also  under  our  Lady). 

Special  "  Service."  "  To  the  towne  of  Bugbye  to  mayntean  our  lady 
service  the  halfe  acre  of  arrabuU  land  I  dyd  bye  of  Wm.  Kentt "  :  Nicholas 
Lyne,  1532  (e.  57). 

Procession  Week.  "  To  the  towne  of  Bukby  one  cow  to  make  a  drynkyng 
w*  in  the  processyon  weeke  "  :  John  Heycock,  1537  (e.  235). 

BUGBROOKE  :  THE  ASSUMPTION  OF  OUR  LADY.i 

Assumption  of  our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.  "  I  bequeth  a  cowe  calffe 
to  the  makyng  of  the  tapurs  onys  in  the  yere  beffor  the  assumcyon  of 
our  Lady  in  the  chauncell  and  to  the  natyvyte  in  the  same  chauncell "  : 
Stevyn  Hawke,  1521  .(b.  52).  "  To  our  lady  lyght  in  the  chauncell  one 
stryke  of  barley"  :   T.  Grey,  1529  (d.  294). 

Nativity  of  our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.  "  To  the  lyght  beffor  the  nativyte 
in  the  chancell  viijd  "  :  W.  Smyth,  1522  (b.  75).  "  To  the  mayntenance 
of  the  natyvyte  of  our  lady  in  the  chancell  one  yewe  shepe  "  :  Richard 
BuUe,  1528  (d.  172).     (See  also  above.) 

Our  Lady  of  Pity.  "  Item,  Marie  Pietatis  iiij  modios  ordei "  :  Rich. 
Smyth,  1504  (Lans.  52). 

Our  Lady  in  the  Window.  "  To  our  lady  in  the  church  of  Bugbrooke 
standyng  in  the  wyndow  one  ewe  " :   Stephen  Tybbs,  1533  (e.  75). 

Our  Lady  Chapel.  "  Toward  the  byldyng  of  our  ladye  chappell  a  stryke 
of  barley  "  :  W.  Ashby,  1530  (d.  372). 

1  Robert  Wynter,  1518  (d.  142) ;  Richard  Bulle,  1528  (d.  172) ;  Alice  Madder,  1536  (i.  195)5 
Stephen  Tybb«,  1533  (1.  75). 
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Our  Lady  in  the  Steeple.  "To  the  image  of  our  lady  in  the  stepuU 
j  [stryke  of  barley]  "  :  Henry  Hawke,  15 17  (a.  441).  "  To  our  lady  in  the 
stepull  viijd":  W.  Smyth,  1522  (b.  75).  "To  our  lady  being  in  the 
stepull  in  the  churchyarde  of  Bugbroke,  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  Margaret  Salwark, 
1529  (d.  307).  "  To  our  lady  in  the  churchyard  one  ewe  "  :  Stephen 
Tybbs,  1533  (e.  75). 

Jesus  Altar.    "To  Jhus  aulter  a  strike  of  barley"  :    Richard  Gray,  1535 

(E.  135). 
St.   Catherine.    "  To   Seint  Catherine's  light  xijd "  :    Stephen  Tybbs, 

1533. 
St.  Cuthbert.    "  Sancto  Cuthberto  iiij  modios  ordei "  :   Richard  Smyth, 

1504  (Lans.  52).     "  To  Seynt  Cutbert's  lyght  j  schepe  "  :  T.  Bull,  1514 

(a.   184).    Stevyn  Hawke,  1521  (b.  52).    "To  the  paynteing  of  Sent 

Chutberd  rvjd  "  :  W.  A^hby,  1530  (d.  372). 
St.  Nicholas.    "  Sancto  Nicholao  iiij  modios  ordei " :    Richard  Smyth, 

1504.     "To  Sent  Nicholas'  aulter  a  strike  of  barley":    Rich.   Gray, 

'535- 
Trinity.    "  Sancte  Trinitati  iiij   modios  ordei " :    Rich.   Smyth,    1504. 

"To  the  Trinyte  lyght  j  schepe"  :   T.  Bull,  15 14.    "To  the  Trynyte 

light  halt  a  pound  waxe  "  :  Rich.  Gray,  1535. 
Rood.     "To   the   rode   lyght   j    schepe":     T.    Bull,  15 14.     "To  the 

lyght  befor  the  rode  j  stryke  (of  barley)":    H.  Hawke,    1 5 17.    "To 

the  foure  lytes  in  the  roode  looft  xijd":     John    Grey,    1521    (b.   i). 

"To     the    iiij  lyghtts    beffor   the  rode  iiijd"  :     W.    Smyth,    1 521. 

Stevyn  Hawke,  1 521. 
Sepulchre.    "  Luminibus  sepulchri  quatuor  modios  ordei  "  :  Rich.  Smyth, 

1504.     "  Xo  the  sepulture  lyght  j  schepe  "  :    T.   Bull,    15 14.     Stevyn 

Hawke,  1521.     "To  the  sepulcr  lyght  xijd  "  :    W.  Smyth,  1522.     "  To 

the  gyldyng  of  the  sepulture  of  Bugbroke  xxd  "  :  J.  Freeman  of  Kisling- 

bury,  1528  (d.  210). 
Lamp.     "  To  the  lampe  iiijd  "  :  W.  Smyth,  1522.     "  To  ye  lampe  a  stryke 

of  barley  "  :  T.  Yorke,  1523  (b.  150). 
Torches.    "  Lego  ecclesie  duo  magna  luminaria  videlicet  torches,  et  ad 

reparationem  eorundem  iiij  modios  ordei "  :  Rich.  Smyth,  1504.    "  To  the 

church  revys  of  Bugbroke  to  make  torches  and  to  mend  the  bells  ij  [stryke]. 

To   the  church  one  torche  price  iijs.  iiijd  "  :     Stephen  Hawke,   1529 

(d.  248).   "  To  the  new  iiij  torches  iij  strikes  of  barley  "  :  Richard  Gray, 

1535- 

Vestments.  "  To  the  hye  auter  one  fyne  shette  and  ij  kerchevys  to  make 
corporas  "  :  Stevyn  Hawke,  1521. 

Building.  "  Toward  the  byldyng  of  our  ladye  chappell  a  stryke  of  barley  "  : 
W.  Ashby,  1530. 

Church  Stock.  "  To  the  church  of  Bogbroke  iiij  li.  to  thentent  that  the 
churchwardens  and  parissheners  doo  provide  and  bye  shepe,  kyne  and 
other  cattal  to  the  same  valeue  which  I  will  shall  be  letten  to  ferme  and 
w*  thencrease  and  gayne  yerely  rising  of  the  same  savynge  thestocke 
the  same  churchwardens "  (shall  cause  an  annual  obit  or  anniversary 
for  evermore)  :  Henry  Hitchcock,  1527  (P.C.C.  19,  Porch). 

Books.  "  Towardes  the  reparacon  of  the  churche  boob  xxs  "  :  W.  Spencer, 
1557  (o.  31).     "  To  the  parson  of  Hayford  xijd.  &  a  Latyn  bible  :  to  the 
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churche  of  Bugbroke  my  Englysshe  bible " :    Sir  W.  Lutton,  curate, 
1564  (p.  21). 

BULWICK :    CHAPEL  OF  ST.  ANNE  WITHIN  THE  CHURCH- 
YARD. 1 

Gild  of  St.  A^ne.  "  My  wife  Mary  to  pay  to  the  broderhod  of  Seynt 
Anne's  during  iij  yer  xxd.  by  the  yer  "  :  Robert  Cotton,  1520  (b.  16). 

Bede  Roll.  "To  the  chantry  prests  in  Bulwick  for  lying  in  Saint  An 
chapell  xvjs.  viijd.  To  the  same  prests  for  remembrance  of  me  in  their 
bede  rolle  vjs.  viijd  "  :  W.  Zouche,  esq.  1526  (c.  106). 

BULWICK:    ST.  NICHOLAS. 2 

Our.  Lady.  "  To  our  lady  lyght  v  shepe  "  :  Wm.  Bawston,  1498  (Lans.  53). 
"  To  be  buried  in  the  churche  of  Saint  Nicholas  in  our  ladye  He  "  :  Robert 
Pedivire,  1530.  "  To  our  lady  ly3ght  iiijd  "  :  T.  Knott,  15 18  (a.  366). 
T.  Fowler,  1522  (b.  103).  "To  our  lady  light  ij  stryke  of  barley": 
Humfry  Hassall,  priest,  1532  (d.  424). 

Our  Lady  of  Pity.    "  To  our  [Lady]  off  Pity "  :  T.  Sweke,  c.  1512 

(a.  132). 

Rood.  "  To  thyghe  rode  v  shepe  " :  Wm.  Bawston,  1498.  "  To  the 
rodde  loffta  stryke  barley  "  :  T.  Sweke,  c.  15 12.  "  To  the  rode  ly5ght 
vjd.  and  a  lambe  "  :  T.  Knott,  15 18. 

Sepulchre.  Richard  Cleydon,  1527  (d.  81).  W.  Beyment,  1522  (b.  142). 
Nicholas  Goodyer,  1526  (c.  114). 

Torches.  "  To  the  torchys  ij  stryke  of  barley " :  Wm.  Bawston, 
1498. 

Books.  "  I  give  towarde  byyng  of  an  antyphonary  to  the  church  vjs. 
viijd"  :  J.  Baxter,  1526  (c.  91). 

Drinking  in  Rogation  Week.  "  I  bequeth  toward  the  drynekyn  made 
to  the  parish  of  Bullwick  in  the  Rogacon  weick  on  hecfforde  (heiffer) 
four  yeres  olde.  Item  I  bequeth  the  calffe  of  the  same  heefforde  to  the 
hye  awter":  George  Bradshaw,  1544  (^^^-  ^>  39)*  " '^^  ^^^  drinking 
on  crosse  munday  a  hecforth":  Robert  Bowston,  1532  (e.  18).  "I 
bequeth  a  cow  to  be  delyvered  to  the  churchwardens  to  make  the  parish 
drink  on  crosse  Tewesdaye,  and  so  to  contynenew  for  evermore  "  :  Humfry 
Hassall,  1532. 

Vestments.  "  I  bequethe  to  the  chyrche  of  Bullwyk  a  coverlet  of  rede 
and  yalowe  to  be  born  before  the  crosse  on  Palme  Sondaye  and  to 
lye  before  the  hyghe  awter  every  principall  feste "  :  Wm.  Bawston, 
1498.  "  I  bequeth  my  best  coveryng  to  the  church  of  Bullwick 
to  be  occupied  on  Palm  Sondaye  and  at  all  other  tymes  necessarye  and 
to   be  putt  in  the  kepyng  of  the  chantrie  prests":   Humfry  Hassall, 

1532. 
Special  Masses.    "  I  bequeth  to  say  v  masses  to  the  v  pryncypall  wondes 
of  our  Lord  xxd.     Item,  for  v  masses  of  Scala  Celi,  one  for  my  father  and 
one  for  my  mother,  the  thyrd  for  Robert  Butler,  the  iiijth  for  Sir  Thomas 
Cheyney,  the  v  for  my  selffe,  xxd  "  :  Robert  Cotton,  1520  (b.  16). 

*  W.  Beyment,  1522  (b.  142).  Cleydon,   1527  (d.  81);  Robert  Pedivire, 

•T.    Fowler,    1522    (b.   103)  ;  Richard       1530  (P.C.C.  3,  Thower). 
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BURTON  LATIMER:   OUR  LADY.i 
Our  Lady.     "  To  the  byldyng  of  our  lades  chapell  a  yewe  and  a  lambe  "  : 

Barnard  Canting,  1522  (b.  233).     "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Burton 

Latimer  at  ye  sowth  of  mye  forme  before  ye  image  and  chappell  of  our 

lady"  :  W.  Lucke,  c.  1546  (j.  109). 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.     "  To  be  buried  before  the  image  off  our  lady  of  Pytie  "  : 

Wm.  Wolston,  1527  (d.  277). 
Trinity.     "  To  be  byrryed  within  the  chyrch  of  Burton  Latymer  and  to 

lye  before  ye  Trinyte.     To  ye  Trinyte  lyght  a  hekfor  " :   Agnes  Skott, 

1513  (a.  i6i). 
St.  Anne.     "  To  the  lyght  affore  Seynt  Anne  a  cowe,  and  the  increase 

renewyng  off  hurr  "  :    Henry  G)cke,  1 5 10  (a.  25). 
Sepulchre.     "  To  ye   raakyng  of  a   new  sepulchre  xiijs.  iiijd "  :    Wm. 

Plowright,  1523. 
Torches.     "To  the  torchys  ij  busshell  of  barley":    Robert  Hett,  1521 

(b.  23).     Barnard  Canting,  1522. 
Gild  of  Our  Lady.    "  To  the  fratemite  of  our  lady  viij  schepe  "  :  Agnes 

Skott,  151 3.    "  To  our  lady  yeld  ij  ewys  &  ij  lambes  &  ij  wether  shepe. 

To  our  lady  yeld  aforesaid  a  cowpull  of  torches  price  of  viijs.  For  a  priest 

to  sing  for  me  for  ye  space  of  half  a  yere  at  ye  aulter  of  our  lady  ^eld 

liijs.  iiijd  "  :  Wm.  Plowright,  1523. 
Gild  of  St.  Catherine.    "  To  ye  fratemite  of  Seynt  Kateryn  vj  schepe  "  : 

Agnes  Skott,  1513.    "To  Seynt  Katryn's  gylde  xijd  "  :  Joan  Mychell, 

1 5 19  (a.  395).    "  To  Seynt  Kateryn's  gyld  j  busshell  of  barley  "  :     Robert 

Hett,  1 52 1. 
Vestments  and  Plate.    "  To  bye  a  crosse  for  the  sayd  church  of  Burton 

vij  li ;  to  bye  a  newe  vestyment  xls.    to  bye  a  newe  chalice  xls  "  :  Henry 

Cocke,  15 10.     "To  ye  hye  auter  ij  la  ten  candelstickys  of  ye  price   of 

xiijs.  iiijd  "  :  Wm.  Plowright,  1523. 

BYFIELD:    ST.  HELEN. « 

Our  Lady.  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Byfield  "  coram  altari  beate 
Marie  "  :  Henry  Ferndon,  1498  (Lans.  56).  "  To  the  maynteyning  of 
a  tapur  before  o[ur  lady]  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  Alice  Heynes,  15 16  (a.  301).  *'  To 
our  lady  light  in  Byfild  to  yewes  of  ye  best  "  :  John  West,  1522  (b.  122). 
"  To  our  lades  altar  an  altar  clothe  "  :  John  Kynge,  1528  (d.  104).  "  To 
our  ladye  lygte  a  stryke  of  whete  "  :  Alice  Cleydon,  1529  (d.  296). 

St.  Helen.  "To  the  altar  of  Seyntt  Helyn  iiijd":  W.  Baseley,  151 5 
(a.  282).    Joan  Baseley,  1515  (a.  282).     T.  Russell,  1520  (b.  10). 

St.  Margaret.  "  To  Seynt  Margaret  an  ewe  " :  Richard  Heynes,  1509 
(P.CC.  17,  Bennett).  "  To  Saynt  Margaretts  altar  an  altar  clothe  "  : 
John  Kynge,  1528.     "  To  Sent  Margaretts  lyght  iiijd  "  :    Richard  Boote, 

1535  (e.  135). 
St.  Nicholas.     "  To  Saint  Nicholas  light  a  londe  of  barlye  "  :  John  Clifton, 

1522  (b.  119). 
Trinity.     "  To  the  Trinyte  light  a  sheppe  "  :    T.    Russell,    1520.    "To 
the  Trynite  lygthe  one  hive  "  :   Alice  Cleydon,  1529. 

*  Henry    Cocke,  1510   (a.  25);  William  'T.  RuweU,  1520  (b.  10);  AgnevHeyaet 

Plowright,   1523   (b.   145)  j  Joan  Mychell,       1530  (d.  394);  John  Kynge,  1528  (d.  104). 
1519  (a-  395)- 
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Sacrament.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chawnsell  of  Byfield  bee  fore  ye  blyssyd 
sacrament,  geveng  therefore  xls  ** :  Jane  Sporrear,  1546  (m.  9). 

Sepulchre.  "To  the  sepulcre  light  an  ewe":  Richard  Heynes,  1509 
(P.C.C.  17,  Bennett).  "  To  the  sepulcre  lygth  one  hyve  " :  Alice 
Qeydon,  1529.  "To  ye  sepulcre  and  to  ye  torches  a  londe  of  barly  of 
a  long  furlong" :   John  Clifton,  1522  (b.  119). 

Torches.  "  To  the  torches  a  land  of  barley  the  hedlond  besides  the 
parsonage  wall "  :  Richard  Heynes,  1 509.  "  To  the  torches  one  hyve  "  : 
Alice  Cleydon,  1529.  "  To  the  torches  halfe  a  stryke  of  malt  "  :  Richard 
Boote,  1535  (e.  135). 

Vestments  and  Plate.  "  Item  lego  pixidi  ad  portandum  corpus  Christi 
supra  summum  altare  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  Henry  Ferndon,  1498  (Lans.  56).  "  To 
ye  chyrch  a  coffer  "  :  Alice  Heynes,  15 16  (a.  301).  "  To  ye  best  crosse 
of  Byfeld  xijd":  John  Clifton,  1522.  "A  shete  to  be  devydyd  to 
make  ij  aultercloths  for  ye  church.  Item  a  towel  to  the  church " : 
Joan  Kyng,  1546  (j.  194).  "  To  ye  hye  aulter  a  aulter  clothe  of  dyaper  : 
to  the  second  alter  an  alter  clothe,  &  to  ye  third  alter  iiijd  "  :  Jane  Sporrear, 
1546. 

Paving  the  Church.  "  To  the  pavyng  of  the  church  of  Byfeld  a  land  of 
barly  called  Hemyerd  Hedlond":    Richard  Heynes,  1509. 

CANONS  ASHBY :  OUR  BLESSED  LADY.i 

Building.  "To  the  byldyng  of  the  parych  chyrch^  of  Canons  Ashby  ij 
stryke  of  barley  "  :  H.  Crompe  of  Moreton  Pinkney,  152 1  (b.  45).  "  To 
our  blessed  Lady  of  Ashbe  toward  the  byldyng  of  the  parish  [church] 
xs":  T.  CoUis,  1526  (c.  80).  "To  ye  churche  of  Canonys  Ashbye 
towarde  ye  reparacyon  thereof  ij  sterys  or  hecfords "  :  J.  Thornton, 
1533  (e.  83). 

CASTLE  ASHBY  or  ASHBY  DAVID  :  [ST.  MARY  MAGDALEN"]. 

Altars.     "  To  ye  thre  aulters  thre  aulter  clothes  the  price  viijs  "  :  J.  Hull, 

1547  (J-  257)- 
Gild.     "  To  the  brotherhodde  of  the  rode  a  quarter  of  barley  "  :  Reginald 

Hull,  1 53 1  (e.  II). 
Vestments.     "  To  ye  hye  auter  to  bye  them  an  auter  cloth  ijs  "  :  ReginJd 

Hull,  1531. 

CARLTON,  EAST  :  ST.  PETER.* 

Our  Lady.  To  be  buried  "  in  capella  beate  Marie  virginis  in  parte  aus- 
trali "  :  Wm.  Palmer,  esq.  1484  (Lans.  59).  "  To  the  edefying  of  oure 
lady  chapell  at  Carleton  "  :  Wm.  Nevell,  1497  (P.C.C.  27,  Home). 

St.  Catherine.  "  To  ye  image  of  Seynt  Katryn  one  li.  of  wax  "  :  Philip 
Page,  151 3  (a.  191)- 


1  Richard   Wright   (of   Adstone   in    the  *  Ecton,  Liber  Valorum, 

parish  of  Canons  Ashby),  1528    (d.  132);  *T.  RideU,  1514  (a.  219);].  Smyth,  1523 

T.  Collis,  1526  (c.  80).  (b.  157) ;  H.  Smith,  1557  (Pet.  ii,  5). 

*The   nave   of   the  conventual    church 
vras  used  as  the  church  of  the  parish. 
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St.  Peter.  "  To  be  byrryd  by  fore  ye  image  of  Seynt  Petur  in  ye  cauncell 
of  ye  chyrch  of  Carlton  "  :  Philip  Page,  151 3. 

Sepulchre.     "  To  ye  sepulture  light  dim.  li.  of  wax  "  :   Philip  Page,  151 3. 

Torches.  "  To  ye  chyrch  a  torch  price  iiijs  "  :  Philip  Page,  1513.  "  To 
the  torches  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  J.  Smyth,  1523  (b.  157). 

Books.  "  To  the  church  of  Carleton  xiijs.  iiijd.  to  by  oon  porteuisse  ": 
HenryPage,  I523(e.  79). 

Plate  and  Vestments.  "  To  ye  alter  one  newe  bason  of  pewter.  Item 
I  bequeth  iiij  ells  of  lynyn  cloth  to  make  a  surples " :  Philip  Page,  I5I3» 
"  I  geve  &  bequeth  towards  the  byinge  of  a  vestment  twenty 
shillings  "  :  H.  Smith,  1557  (Pet.  ii,  5).  •  "  To  the  high  altar  of  Carleton 
ij  shets  to  make  a  surples  withal ;  also  one  shete  to  make  ij  altar  clothes ; 
also  a  table  clothe  to  the  highe  altar ;  also  a  towell  clothe  for  to  serve 
parysshoners  wythe  all  when  they  take  ther  ryghtts  of  the  church  at 
Ester  and  other  tymes.  Also  for  a  vestyment  iij  li " :  Cecile  Smyth^ 
1529  (d.  279). 

CASTOR:      ST.      KYNEBURGA,     ST.     KYNESWITHA    AND 
ST.  TIBBA. 

Dedication.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  or  churchyard  of  the  holy 
virgyns  Saynt  Keneburgh,  Kenyswide,  and  Tibbe  of  Castre  "  :  J.  Lewen,. 
1532  (d.  434).  "  To  be  buried  in  the  churcheyarde  of  Seint  Keneburgh 
in  Castre"  :  W.  Wyllys,  1545  (Pet.  i,  56).  J.  Fysher,  1545  (Pet.  i,  57). 
JoneWills,  i545(Pet.i,  57). 

Our  Lady.  "  Ad  altare  beate  Marie  iiij  modios  ordei "  :  W.  Warren, 
15 1 5  (a.  288).     "I  bequeth  to  our  lady  xxs  "  :  J.  Lewen,  1532  (d.  434). 

Trinity.  "  Ad  altartf  summe  Trinitatis  iiij  modios  ordei "  :  W.  Warren, 
15 1 5.  "To  the  Trinite  of  Castor  a  seme  of  malt  to  the  kepyng  of 
a  lampe":  J.  Kempster,  1522  (b.  90).  "To  be  buried  before  the 
Trinitie  aulter  in  the  north  yle  "  :  T.  Mosse,  1528  (d.  395).  W.  Marres, 
1537  (E.  224). 

Rood.    "  To  the  rood  lofte  a  pound  of  wax  "  :  J.  Kempster,  1522. 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulcre  light  a  quarter  of  barley  "  :  J.  Kempster, 
1522.  "  To  the  sepulchre  lyght  iijs.  iiijd " :  Robert  Curteys  the 
elder,  1544  (Pet.  i,  23). 

Torches.    "  To  the  chyrche  of  Castor  a  torche  "  :  J.  Kempster,  1522. 

Lamp.  "  To  ye  fyndyng  of  ye  lampe  ij  stryke  of  barle " :  Margaret 
Kempster,  c.  1523  (b.  146).  "To  Robert  Curteys  my  son  vjs.  viijd.  for 
to  fynde  a  certen  lampe  in  the  churche  so  that  hit  maye  att  the  yeres 
ende  be  made  as  good  by  the  occupacon  there  of  as  yt  was  in  the 
beggynnynge  soo  longe  as  he  lyf  to  kepe  hytt  or  else  to  lett  summe  other 
have  hitt  that  will  occupie  hit  of  the  same  manner  soo  that  I  wyll  not 
ytt  shulde  dekey  "  :  Robert  Curteys,  1544. 

Vestments.  "  To  the  Trynyte  aulter  a  tabull  cloth  and  a  towell "  :  Elynor 
Pryor,  1537  (e.  275).  "  Item  ornamentis  in  eadem  ecclesia  dimidium 
quarterium  f rumen ti  "  :  Wm.  Tomlynson,  1498  (Lans.  62).  "  To  the 
church  of  Castyr  biside  Petirborough  x  marcs  to  by  therewith  a  coope  "  : 
Dr.  Henry  Rudd,  1506  (P.C.C.  12,  Adeane). 

Gild  of  our  Lady.  "  Gilde  beate  Marie  in  Castre  croftum  meum  super 
montem  ....  sub  condicione  et  forma  in  libro  missali  ibi  plenius 
patefactis " :    Robert  Mayden,  1499  (Lans.  62). 
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Gift  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's  Abbey.    "  To  the  making  of  ij  blynd  windowes 
in  the  said  monastery  xli  "  :  Dr.  Henry  Rudd,  1506  (P.C.C.  12,  Adeane). 

CATESBY  PARISH  CHURCH  :  [OUR  LADY^]. 
Pabric.  "  To  the  parish  church  of  Catesby  xxs.  so  that  my  executors  see 
that  good  profit  be  made  of  it*' :  W.  Smyth  of  Catesby,  1384  (Bishop 
Buckingham's  memoranda,  f.  291).  "  Lego  fabrice  corporis  ecclesie 
parochialis  de  Catesby  vjs.  viijd"  :  John  Clerk,  1398  (London  Hustings 
court  roll,  126,  no.  137).  To  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  of  Catesby.  To  a  priest  j^5  sterling  to  celebrate  for  my  soul  for 
a  year  "  et  interdum  in  ecclesia  parochiali  predicta,  et  intcrdum  in 
prioratu  sanctimonialium  de  Catesby.  Ordino  Jocosam,  priorissam 
predicte  Catesby  supervisorem " :  J.  Clarke,  alias  Bustelar,  vicar  of 
Catesby,  151 3  (a.  186). 

CHACOMBE :  ST.  PETER.* 
Our.  Lady.    "  To  our  lady  my  best  kerchyfe  "  :    Margaret  Molle,  1523 

(b.  148).     "  To  our  lady  light  an  ewe  "  :  J.  Barret,  1524  (b.  hi). 
Trinity.    "  To    the    light  ....  Trynyte    ijd " :     Richard    Hull,    1528 

(d.  164). 
St.  George.     "  To  Seynt  George  light  ijd  "  :  J.  Mole,  1536  (e.  183). 
Brotherhood  Light.     "To  ye  brotherhed  lyght  iiijd  "  :   J.  Barret,  1524. 
Maiden's  Light.     "  To  the  meydyns  light  ijd  "  :  J.  Mole,  1536  (e.  183). 
Rood.     "  To  ye  rode  lyght  iiijd  "  :   J.  Barret,  1524. 
Sepulchre.     "  To  ye  sepulchre  light  an  hewe  "  :  J.  Barret,  1524. 
Torches.    "To  ye  torche  lyght  an  ewe":    J.  Barret,  1524.    "To  the 

torches  ijd" :  J.  Clements,  1541  (Pet.  i,  11). 
Principal  Lights,  etc.    "  To  the  iiij  principal  lights  in  our  church  every 

one  of  them  iiijd":  J.  Mole,  1536.    "To  the  iij  lyghts  iij  stryk  of 

maslyn ;    to    the    iiij  ly5hts  iiij  schepe "  :  T.  Paynton,  1528  (d.  126). 

"To    the    fyve   lyghts    xd"-:    Richard    Hull,    1528.      "To    the   fyve 

lyghtts  fyve  stryks   of   barley":    Margaret   Molle,    1523.     T.   Harris, 

1526  (c.  85). 
Special  Masses.    "  To  Sir  Roger  Norman  xxd.  to  syng  v  masses  of  scala 

celi"  :  J.  Barret,  1524. 
Plate.    "  To  the  parishe  churche  of  Chacombe  towards  the  bying  of  a 

crosse  .  .  .  thirtyne  shillings  and  four  pence " :    Richard  Keye,  1557. 

"  Toward  the    bying   of   a    crosse    thre    shilling    and    four  pence " : 

Richard  Abothe,  c.  1557  (Pet.  ii,  31). 
Brotherhood  Gild  (see  above). 
Maidens'  Gild  (see  above). 

CHARWELTON:   HOLY  TRINITY." 
St.  Acnes  and  St.  Anne.    "  To  Seynt  Agnes  auter  in  the  said  chapell 
(i.e.  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne)  a  towell "  :    Sir  John  Grendon,  *  "  soulc 


^Ecton,  Libir  Vakrum,  Home);  Sir  John  Grendon,  1535  (e.  135); 

«  Richard  Keve    i  «7  TPet.  u    ZQ)  J'  ^^ojjti  of  Banbury,  1535  (r.  82). 

Richard  K.eye,  1557  ^i-et.  u,  29;.  4^.^    j^j^    Grendon    wai    priest    of 

*  Thomai    Andrewe,    1496    (P.CC  4,       Thomas  Andrewe's  chantiy. 
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preest,'*  1535  (e.  135).  To  be  buried  "in  the  churche  of  Trenite  of 
Charwelton  in  the  chapell  of  Saint  Anne  "  :  Thomas  Andrewe  the  elder, 
1496  (P.C.C.  4,  Home).  "To  Seynt  Anne  chapell  in  the  church  of 
Charwelton  xs":  Sir  John  Grendon,  1535.  "To  be  buried  in  the 
churche  of  the  blesside  Trynitie  in  Charwelton  yn  the  chaunsell,  or  in  the 
chappell  of  Saynte  Anne  there.  To  the  aulter  yn  the  chappell  of  Saynte 
Anne  yn  Charwelton  for  to  by  an  ournement  necessary  fyve  pounds "  : 
Thomas  Andrewes,  1541  (P.C.C.  34,  Alenger).  "To  be  buried  by  my 
husbande  Thomas  Andrewes  in  the  chappell  of  Sainte  Anne  within 
the  parrishe  churche  of  Charleton "  :  Agnes  Andrews,  1557  (P.C.C. 
43,  Wrastley). 

Sepulchre.     "  To  the  sepulchre  light  xijd  "  :   Sir  John  Grendon,  1535. 

Torches.  "  To  the  church  of  Charwelton  too  torches "  :  T.  Knyght, 
1516  (a.  332). 

Plate,  Vestments  and  Books.  "  I  bequeth  iijli.  vjs.  viijd.  sterling  to  by 
therwith  a  convenient  crosse  to  serve  in  the  parish  chirch  of  Cher wel ton 
in  the  counte  of  Northampton  "  :  John  Berby,  citizen  and  mercer  of 
London,  1467  (P.C.C.  22,  Godyn).  To  the  church  of  Charwelton  "  on 
vestment  price  of  xxxs.  viijd":  T.  Knyght,  15 16.  "To  the 
parish  church  of  Charwelton  xs.  to  by  a  antyfonar  "  :  Robert  Buckelay, 
clerk,  1556  (n.  57).  "To  the  parrishe  churche  of  Charleton  a  challice, 
a  masse  booke,  a  cope  with  all  the  vestementes  that  I  bought  of  the 
parishionners  of  Charleton"  :   Agnes  Andrews,  1557. 

Bell-tower.  "  Lego  campanili  de  Charwelton  x  li  "  :  Robert  de  Char- 
welton, clerk,  1368  (London  Husting  court  wills,  roll  97,  no.  24). 

Vestments  to  Neighbouring  Churches.  "  I  bequeth  to  all  the  churches 
that  be  meritours^  to  Charwelton,  that  is  to  sey  Helmdon,  Catesby, 
Badby,  Fawsley,  Preston,  Woodford,  Bifelde,  and  Merston.  Also  to 
these  churches  that  be  not  merators,^  Stareton,  the  Bretherenden  (sic) 
of  Daventre  and  Norton,  an  hole  sengill  vestyment  of  blake  sarcenett 
doble,  and  to  the  churche  of  Charwelton  a  hole  sewte  of  the  same  "  : 
Thomas  Andrewe,  1496. 

Chantry  Founded.  "  Also  my  will  is  to  have  a  chauntry  of  xij  marcs  be 
yere  to  ye  said  chapell  of  Saint  Anne  amorteysed  for  ever  viz.  10  marks 
to  the  preste  and  xxvjs.  viijd.  for  a  childe  to  helpe  him  to  sey  masse."  The 
chantry  priest  is  to  have  a  convenient  place  "  assigned  to  hym  to  logge 
hym.  "  Lands  worth  12  marks  to  be  settled  on  the  chantry ;  lliomas 
Andrewe,  1496. 

CHELVESTON  :   ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST  2  (chapel  to  Higham  Ferrers). 
Twelve  Apostles  Light.    "  To  the  xij  ApostoUs  light "  :  J.  Bolton,  1536 

(e.  214). 
Rood.     "To  the  roode  light  iiijd":    Richard  Lawe  of  Cawlcote,  1547 

(Pet.  i,  102).     "  To  by  a  clothe  to  be  for  the  roode  vs  "  :    T.  Peckoke, 

1533  («.  33). 
Sepulchre.     "  To  the  mayntening  of  the  sepulchre  lyght "  :    W.  Bynge, 


1  i.e.  parishes  which  touch  the  bounds  or  *  Richard    Abott,    1513     (a.     127);  W. 

meert  of  Charwelton.  Bynge,  1521  (b.  18) ;  Sir  W.  Adion,  panon 

of  Chipping  Warden,  1526  (d*  308). 
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1521  (b.  18).    "To  the  sepulchre  light  a  stiyke  of  make":    Richard 

Lawe,  1547  (Pet.  i,  102). 
Torches.    "  To   the   torchys   vj   bashell  of  barley " :    Richard   Lambe, 

c.  1524  (b.  47).    "  To  the  mayntennance  of  the  torches  a  strike  of  make  *' : 

Richard  Lawe,  1 547. 
Gild  of  All  Saints.    "  To  ye  gyld  of  All  Seynts  a  bushell  of  malt " : 

Richard  I^mbe,  1547  (j.  269). 
Gild  of  St.  John  Baptist.    "  To  ye  gyld  of  Seynt  John  ye  Baptist  a  bushell 

of  malt":   Richard  Lambe,  1547. 
Vestments  and  Books.    "  To  the  same  churche  xs.  to  by  a  boke  named 

a  cowchar.     Item  xxs.  to  by  a  westment  yff  my  goods  wiU  extend  so 

Ifer":   Robert  Abbot,  1530  (d.  350). 

CHIPPING  WARDEN:   ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.i 

Our  Lady.  "  To  our  lady  altar  a  londe  of  barley  for  the  treme  (terme) 
Jone  my  wyflFe  lyve  "  :  Heue  Francis,  1 5 10  (a.  39).  "To  thei  makyng 
of  thei  tabernacle  of  owre  lady  of  Warden  "  :  Henry  Mayo,  priest,  15 16 
(a.  306).  "  To  be  buried  byfore  the  flFygor  of  our  lady  *' :  Thomas 
Mayow,  1530  (d.  264).  "  To  our  ladyes  ymage  of  Chepyng  Wardon  my 
best  bourde  clothe"  :   Isabel  Stone,  1534  (e.  134). 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  "  Lego  principalibus  ymaginibus  Petri  et  Pauli 
in  eadem  ecclesia  iiijd  "  :  Richard  Bruse,  1500  (Lans.  273).  "  I  wyllthat 
afore  thei  ymage  [of]  Petur  &  Paule  ther  be  burnyng  a  ly5ght  off  wax 
apon  thei  holy  day  aU  servyce  tyme  as  hitt  ys  usede,  &  on  thei  warke 
day  at  hye  masse  by  space  of  a  yere  immediately  after  my  deceyse  *' : 
Henry  Mayo,  1 5 16. 

St.  John  Baptist.  "  To  the  supportacon  of  Sent  John  the  Babtyst  lygthe 
a  schepe  "  :  John  Jorden,  1529  (d.  272). 

Rood.     "  To  the  rood  a  londe  of  berly  "  :  Heue  Francis,  15 10. 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulcre  a  londe  of  berly  provydyd  that  the  church 
men  shall  sowe  the  iij  lands  (i.e.  those  left  to  our  lady,  the  rood  and  the 
sepulchre)  for  the  treme  (term)  beforsayd  at  their  own  proper  costs  and 
charge":  Heue  Francis,  15 10.  "To  the  sepulcre  light  a  shepe":W. 
Harrys,  1547  (Pet.  i,  98). 

Torches.    ''  To  the  reparacon  of  the  torchys  xijd " :    Thomas  Mayow, 

1530- 

Cross.  "  To  the  crosse  of  Chepyng  Wardon  my  best  kerchef  "  :  Isabel 
Stone,  1534.  "To  the  reparacon  of  the  crosse  that  stands  next  my 
house  xxd.  "  :   Thomas  Mayow,  1530. 

Vestments  and  Books.  "  Item  a  fyne  kerchyffe  to  make  a  corporas  "  :  H. 
Mayo,  1 5 16.  "  To  the  parysch  chyrche  of  Chepyng  Warden  vli.  sterlyng 
to  by  a  boke  caullyd  a  brevyary  ffor  the  qwiche  brevyary  to  be  made 
I  have  spoke  for  hitt  my  selfe  to  oone  dwellyng  att  the  blake  Freers  in 
ThetforflFe  &  paed  to  hym  in  yernest  vjs.  viijd.  my  promysse  is  to  have 
hit  ffor  iiijli ;  and  the  other  xxs.  I  wyll  shall  goo  to  the  profytt  of  the 
seyd  churche  and  to  be  used  as  the  parochyns  shall  thynke  best " :  Sir 
Wm.  Adson,  parson  of  Chipping  Warden,  1526  (d.  309). 


»  Rodolph  Mylly*,  1519  (a.  373) ;  Agnct  Douglas,  1528  (d.  106);  Iiabcl  Stone,  1534(1. 134). 
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Parish  Stock.  "  Item  to  the  churchmen  of  the  said  churche  a  kowe  called 
(blank)  to  the  use  of  the  said  churche  as  the  said  churchmen  shall  thinke 
most  nece?sary":  Walter  Frebody,  1511  (P.C.C.  2,  Fettiplace).  "To 
the  maintenance  of  our  ladys  stoke  a  schepe "  :  John  Jorden,  1529 
(d.  272).     "  To  our  lady  stoke  a  lande  of  barley " :    Thomas  Mayow, 

1530- 
Special  Masses.    "  V  masses  to  be  sayd  for  me  of  the  v  wounds  "  :  H.  Mayo, 
priest,  1 5 16  (a.  306). 

CLAPTON  or  CLOPTON  :  ST.  PETER.  ^ 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  lady  xijd  "  :  J.  Hay,  1519  (a.  401).    "  To  our  ladys 

li5ht  ijs.  iiijd  "  :  T.  Hart,  1530  (d.  322). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulchre  light  xvjd  "  :   T.  Hart,  1530. 
Torches.     "  ij  stryke  [of  barley]  to  the  torchys  "  :  J.  Hay,  1 5 19. 
iAMP.     "  To  the  lampe  vjs.  viijd  "  :  T.  Hart,  1530. 

CLAYCOTON:    ST.  ANDREW. « 

Our  Lady.  "  To  ye  reparacyon  of  the  [altar  ?]  of  our  lady  yn  the  church 
of  Claycotts  xijd"  :  J.  Smyth,  1524  (b.  172). 

Vestments  and  Plate.  "  To  the  high  altar  unam  alterclothe  price  ixd. 
(sic)  "  :  John  Morcote,  1508  (P.C.C.  38,  Bennett).  "  To  ye  reparacyon 
of  the  pyx  ....  the  sacrament  in  the  church  of  Claycotts  xijd "  : 
J.  Smyth,  1524.  "  I  bcquethe  my  surplysse  to  ye  churche  of  Clay 
Cotton":    Richard  Bryan,  1546  (j.  131). 

CLIPSTON:   ALL  SAINTS.' 
Repairs.    "To   the  pavyment    of  Clypston  xld":    W.   Hopkjps,  15 15 
(a.  302). 

CLOPTON  (see  CLAPTON). 

COGENHOE:    ST.  PETER.* 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  lady  awter  and  Sent  Nicholas  awter  viijd.  by  even 

porcons  "  :    Henry  Cocks,  1530  (d.  357).     "To  our  ladye  light  in  our 

lady  chappell  hallf  a  pownd  of  waxe  "  :  Wm.  Welford,  1533  (e.  89). 
St.  Nicholas.    "  Sent  Nicholas  awter  "  :  Henry  Cocb,  1530. 
St.  Peter.    "To  Sanct  Peter  light  hallfe  a  pownde  of  waxe"  :    Wm. 

Welford,  1533.     Henry  Cocks,  1530. 
Sepulchre.    Henry  Cocks,  1530.    Morys  Bell,  1546  (j.  86). 
Rood.    "  To  the  rood  lofft  in  Cogenho  xijd  "  :   Robert  Crosse  (d.  411). 
Lamps.    "  To  the  ij  lampes  in  the  sayd  chyrch  ij  strykes  of  barley  "  :  John 

Welford,  1523  (b.  156). 
Torches.    John  Alyson,  parson  of  Cogenhoe,  150I  (Lans.  71).    J.  Cocks, 

1529  (d.  290).    Wm.  Welford,  1533. 
Church  Stock.    "  I  bequethe  to  the  churche  of  Cogenho  ij  kyne  and  I  will 

*J.  Hay,  1519  (a.  401);  W.  Chapman,  'J.  Howie,  1514  (a.  183);  W.  Hopkyna, 

1526  (c.  131).  1515  (a.  302) ;  T.  Coxton,  1532  (d.  436). 

*Win.Murcott,i5io(A.  12);  W.Wation,  *Jolm  Welford,  1523    (b.  156);  Heniy 

1531  (d.  396);  T.  PauU,  1540  (r.  15);  J.  Cocb,  1530  (d.  357);  Robert  Crowe,  1533 

Swynford,  1527  (d.  134).  (d.  411). 
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that  the  churchwardens  allway  for  the  tyme  beyng  shall  have  the 
order  of  setting  and  letteyng  to  hyere  of  the  said  ij  kyne  for  the  most 
advantege  of  the  said  church  ....  (on  condition  that  an  annual  mass 
be  said  for  his  soul).  Iff  yt  ffortune  eny  off  the  said  ij  kyne  to  dye  or  both 
then  I  will  that  the  said  churchewardens  shall  bye  other  stocke,  8c  I  orden 
and  will  that  the  ij  kyne  shall  ever  more  endure  for  the  purpose  above 
named  "  :  Henry  Cocks,  1530  (d.  357). 

COLDASHBY:  ST.  DENYS.i 

Rood.  "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  roode  lofte  vj  li.  xiijs.  iiijd  "  :  Henry 
Cave,  1507  (P.C.C.  31,  Adeane). 

Vestments.  "  To  the  church  of  Cold  Ashby  xls.  to  bye  a  vestment " : 
Henry  Cave,  1507.  "  To  the  churche  to  helpe  to  bye  a  cope  vjs.  viijd.  and 
all  my  martynmasse  tythes  as  of  ...  .  lis,  calvis  and  fellis "  :  Sir  James 
Ashe,  vicar  of  Cold  Ashby,  1526  (c.  155).  "  I  guyf  to  the  church  off 
Cold  Ashby  iiij  of  my  best  ewes  and  vs.  to  helpe  toward  the  byeing  of  a 
crosse  clothe  upon  such  a  condition  thatt  the  vjs,  which  Jone  Gren  dyd 
bequeth  to  helpe  to  by  a  crosse  clothe  may  be  put  to  the  same  use  as 
was  her  will,  and  yff  itt  be  nott  I  will  guyff  non  "  :  Thomas  Sergeant, 
1532  (e.  38). 

Books.  **  To  bye  a  graylle  for  the  churche  xs":  Thomas  Smyth,  1542 
(g.  127).  "  I  gyvG  to  bye  a  boke  called  a  manuell  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  T.  Weston, 
1555  (m.  182). 

COLD  HIGHAM  :  OUR  LADY.« 
Our  Lady.    "  To  the  light  of  blessed  Mary  in  the  chancell  viijd  " : 

T.  Furnes,  1521  (b.  2).    "To  our  lady  light  a  ewe  schepe":    Symon 

Swayne,  1522  (b.  134). 
Rood.     "  Lego  ecclesie  pro  reparacione  deambulatorii    crucifixi  dimidium 

acre  ordii":   T.  Furnes,  1521.    "To  the  rode  light":   Rich.  Formys, 

1532  (e.  35).     "  To  ye  royd  lyght  a  tapure  of  iiijd  "  :  John  Pinckerd,  1546 

(j.  130). 
Torches.    "To  the  church  a  torche"  :   Symon  Swayne,  1522.    "To  the 

torches  xijd":   J.  Brawnson,  1522. 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulchre  light  on  shepe  "  :   J.  Brawnson,  1552. 
Sacrament.    "  To  ye  blyssyd  sacrament  of  ye  hye  aulter  of  Cold  Hygham 

xijd  "  :  John  Pinckerd,  1546. 

COLLINGTREE:   ST.  COLUMBA.® 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  Lady  awter  xxd  "  :  John  Ayleward,  1503  (Lans.  71). 
Our  Lady  in  the  Soirrn  Aisle.    "  To  the  image  of  our  lady  in  the  south 

yle  iiijd  "  :  Wm.  Haull,  1533  (e.  90). 
St.  Columba.    "  To  Saynte  Columber  lighte  in  Collentre  church  a  strykc 

of  barley":    Laurence  Davy,  1526  (c.  145). 


^W.    Standune,    1512    (a.    87);     M.  'John  Ayleward,  1503  (Lani.  71);  Wm. 

Standley,   1520   (b.   15);    Richard   Ward,      Haul!,  1533  (1.  90);  Roger  Freeman,  1540 

1521  (b.  52)  ;  Richard  Fozze,  1542  (h.  19).       (g.  14). 
•T.  Fumes,  1521  (b.  2) ;  Symon  Swayne, 

1522  (b.  134) }  J.  Brawnion,  1522  (b.  134). 
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St.  Nicholas.    "  To  Seynt  Nycholas  awter  ixd  *' :  John  Ayleward,  1503. 

Rood.    John  Aylewarde,  1503.    Roger  Freeman,  1540  (c.  14). 

Torches.    "  To  the  churche  a  torche  pryse  ijs.  viijd  "  :   Roger  Freeman, 

1540.    "  To  the  church  xxd.  to  helpe  them  to  by  a  torche  "  :  J.  Laurence, 

1530  (d.  349). 

COLLYWESTON:    ST.  ANDREW.  ^ 
Bell.     "  Also  I  gif  to  the  new  bell  ijs  "  :  Richard  Dyx,  1515  (a.  287). 
Furniture.     "  Item  he  gjfve  &  bequethed  unto  ye  church  of  Seynt  Andrew 

in  Collyweston  toward  the  buying  of  ornaments  for  the  furniture  of 

the  same  xijd  "  :  Arthur  Watson,  1556  (Pet.  i,  199). 

CORBY:   ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST. 2 

Sepulchre.    "To   the   sepulchre   light   xijd":     Richard   Alambe,    1522 

(b.  86). 
Plate.     "  Also  to  the  chyrch  of  Corby  vjs.  viijd.  to  bye  withall  a  payre 

of  censoures  "  :  Richard  Alambe,  1522. 
Book.    "  My  son  Thomas  to  buy  a  proc'essionary  to  be  given  to  the  church 

of  Corby" :   J.  Ingley,  1539  (f.  194). 

COSGROVE:    ST.  PETER. « 

Our  Lady.  "To  the  lights  of  blessed  Mary  two  busshells  of  barley": 
John  Cook,  1510  (a.  37).  Richard  NicoUs,  1530  (d.  343).  "  To  our  lady 
a  sheete  to  make  a  allter  cloth  off"  :  J.  Becham,  1531  (d.  419).  To  be 
buried  in  the  church  of  Saynt  Peter  "  before  our  lady  aulter  "  :  Robert 
Maye,  1540  (c.  35). 

St.  Peter.  To  be  buried  "  in  ye  chancell  of  Covysgrave  befor  Sent  Peter  "  : 
H.  BoydyU,  1529  (d.  253).  "To  Seynct  Peter  a  busshell  of  barley": 
Richard  NicoUs,  1530. 

Sacrament.  "  To  the  blessed  sacrament  of  Cosgrave  xijd  "  :  W.  Rygbie, 
1557  (l.  126).  "To  the  sacrament  in  the  same  church  iiijd " : 
T.  Mayowe,  25  Feb.  1558-9  (q.  183). 

Torches.    "  To  the  torches  viijd  "  :  J.  Becham,  1531.    H.  BoydyU,  1529. 

Vestments.  "  AUso  I  will  that  Margarett  my  wiffe  shall  have  vj  acres  of 
lond  yt  is  caUed  yllyngs  londe  to  bye  a  cope  for  the  churche  price  of  the 
cope  to  be  xls.  To  the  hie  aulter  of  Covesgrave  iiij  bushell  of  barley  to 
bye  a  paynted  clothe  to  hang  beffore  the  hie  aulter "  :  J.  Becham, 
1531.  "To  the  churche  of  Covesgrave  one  surples "  :  Robert  Maye, 
1540.     "  Towards   the   byinge   of   a  cowpe,  vjs.  viijd "  :    T.  Becham, 

1545  (J-  5)- 
Seats.    "  To  the  makynge  of  the  seytes  xxd  "  :  Robert  Maye,  1540. 


*  Richard  Dyx,  1515  (a.  287) ;  Marigaret  howsc  to  my  wyff  for  the  tcrme  of  her  life, 

Freman,   152a  (b.   102);  Arthur  Watwn,  and  after  the  decewe  of  her,  to  my  youngest 

1556  (Pet.  i,  199).  child  after  the  custom  of  the   towne  of 

•Richard  Yoman,  1520  (b.  86)  j  Richard  Corby." 
Alambe,  1522  (b.  86);  Robert  Bull,  1530 

(0.358).    Bull's  will  illustrates  the  custom  »  W.  Pollyng,  15 12  (a.  93);  H.  Boydyll, 

of  "  Borough  English."     "  I  bequethe  my  1529  (d.  253) ;  Robert  Maye,  1540  (a.  ZSh 
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COTTERSTOCK:   ST.  ANDREW,  i 
St.  Andrew.     "  Item  ij  tapers  of  ij  pounde  wax  to  sett  beffore  Seynct 

Andrew  in  the  said  church  "  :  J.  Knjrghton,  1531  (d.  428). 
St.  Leonard.    "  To  the  chappell  of  Seynt  Leonarde  halfe  a  seme  of  barley  "  : 

W.  Broughton,  1523  (b.  153). 
Rood.     "  To  the  roode  light  xijd  "  :  J.  Knyghton,  1531.     "  To  the  roode 

lofte  vjd"  :   Robert  Hutchin,  1532  (d.  430). 
Sepulchre.      "  To   the  sepulchre  light  halfe  a   seme  of  barley  " :    W. 

Broughton,  1523. 
The  College.     "  To  the  provestry  of  Cotterstock  works  xli.  on  condition 

that  the  provest  me  succeeding  give  a  generall  quittance  to  my  executors 

for  dilapidations.    To  the  same  place  ij  grete  iron  spittes  longing  therto  "  : 

Walter  Oudeby,  *  canon  residentiary  of  St.  PauPs,  1498  (P.C.C.  29,  Home). 

COTTESBROOKE  :  ALL  HALLOWS. » 

Our  Lady.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Cottisbroke  in  our  lady  yle  '* : 
Wm.  Rayne,  1521  (Bishop  Longland's  memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  159  d). 
"  To  helpe  to  bye  a  candelstyke  before  ower  lady  xijd  "  :  T.  Gybbard, 
1 5 18  (a.  354).  "To  our  ladys  lyght  ij  shepe " :  W.  HeiU,  c.  15 14 
(a.  184).  "To  our  lady  light  xijd":  T.  Waren,  1529  (d.  228). 
Robert  Hyll,  1538  (f.  114). 

St.  Anne.    "To  Sent  Anne's  auter  ijd"  :  Rich.  Frere,  1515  (a.  292). 

St.  Catherine.      "  To  Sent  Katrines  auter  ijd"  :  Richard  Frere,  15 15. 

St.  Christopher.  "  I  bequeth  iiij  pownds  of  wax  to  make  iiij  tapers  to 
stande  afore  Sent  Crystofer  "  :  T.  Gybbard,  1 5 18  (a.  354). 

St.  Loy  and  St.  Mod  wen.  "  I  bequeth  to  peynt  Sent  Loy  and  Sent 
Modwyn  in  the  seyd  church  ijs  "  :  T.  Gybbard,  1518. 

St.  Nicholas.    "To  Sent  Nycolas  auter"  :   Rich.  Frere,  1515. 

Rood.  "To  the  gyldyng  of  the  rode  loft  xxs":  Robert  Browne,  1531 
(d.  366).  W.Hoke,  1531  (d.  392).  Margery  Hoke,  1531  (d.  427).  "To  the 
gyldeng  of  the  hie  roode  in  Cottesbroke  church  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  J.  Twyktwyn, 
1532  (e  .  i6).  "  Towards  the  gyldyng  of  the  roode  loft  vs " : 
W.  Case,  1533  (e.  33).  "  I  have  made  a  bargayn  with  the  townshipp  of 
Cottysbroke  for  a  parte  of  ther  rode  lofte  for  vijli.  vjs.  viijd.  of  the  which 
I  have  receyved  xls.  in  parte  of  payment  thereof,  and  I  have  orderydc 
gold,  sylver  byse  oyle  w*  aU  other  thyng  thereto  for  to  gyld  the  seyd  parte 
of  the  roode  lofte  w*  all,  and  yff  God  doo  hys  will  by  me  att  thys  tyme 
I  gyfF  the  townshyppe  of  Cottesbroke  the  seide  golde  sylver  byse  oyle  w**" 
all  other  thyng  thereto  belonging  so  that  thei  pay  me  iiij  nobles  more 
for  to  pay  for  my  ber[ying]  and  to  reward  them  that  take  a  peyne  with 
me  in  my  syknes  "  :  John  Handros,  "  weyfeyryngman "  (probably  of 
Abbots  Langley),  1533  (e.  43). 

Sepulchre.     "To  the  sepulture  light  iiijd":   T.  Myllner,  1528  (d.  134). 


^W.  Broughton,  1523  (b.  153);  Robert  his  body  to  be  buried  "in  the  lowth  ile 

Hutchin,  1532  (d.  430);    Robert   Rypon,  of  Paules  afore  the  ymage  of  Saynte  Wilge- 

1547  (Pet.  i,  106).  fort  otherwise  callid  Seynte  Uncumber.*' 

*  Walter  Oudeby,  D.D.  was  prebendaxy  *  Richard   Frere,    1515  (a.    292);  Rich, 

of  St.  Paul's,  1st  July,  1485,  till  his  death  Merthe,   1524  (b.   113);  T.  Waren,   1529 

in  1498.    He  was  provost  of  the  coUege  of  (d.  228)  j  J.  Twyktwyn,  1532  (1.  16). 
Cotterstock  from  1467  tiU  1498.    He  left 
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T.  Waren,  1529  (d.  228).  Rich.  Cradock,  1538  (f.  23-3).  Richard 
WallpuU,  1540  (g.  ii). 

Torches.    "  To  the  church  to  by  a  torch  iiijs  "  :  T.  Myllner,  1528  (d.  134). 

Sacrament.  "  To  the  blessyd  Sacramentt  of  the  alltare  ijd  "  ;  T.  Myllner, 
1528. 

Books.  "  Item  for  to  by  books  for  the  church  as  the  parson  dooth  see 
most  neade  xxd  "  :   Robert  Bosworth,  1536  (e.  200). 

Vestments  and  Plate.  "  Volo  quod  pectorale  meum  de  argento  dividatur 
inter  tres  partes  et  inde  fiant  tres  calices,  quarum  una  remaneat  ecclesic 
de  Cotesbroke " :  Robert  Botevileyn,  esq.  1417  (P.C.C.  53,  Marche). 
"  To  the  church  of  Cotesbrooke  xs.  and  for  an  auter  cloth  .  .  .  ther 
iijs.  iiijd " :  Richard  Haldenby,  15 10  (a.  8).  "  To  the  church  of 
Coddesbrcke  to  a  chales  ijs "  :    Simon  Parker  of  Spratton,  1539  (f.  212). 

COTTINGHAM:  dedication  uncertain.  ^ 
North  Altar.     "  To  the  north  altar  iiijd  "  :  T.  Awdwyncle,  1530  (d.  311). 
South  Altar.     "  To  the  south  altar  iiijd  '* :  T.  Awdwyncle,  1530. 
Rood.     "  To  the  rode  lyght  a  shepe  "  :  J.  Chapman,  1513  (a.  169).     "  To 

the  rode  loft  vjs.  viijd  "  :  W.  Chapman,  1520  (b.  10).     "  To  the  gylding 

of  the  rode  loft  xxd  "  :  T.  Aldwincle,  1531  (d.  359). 
Sepulchre.     "  To  the  sepulcre  li5ht  xijd  "  :  H.  Drake,  1522  (b.  100). 
Torches.     "  To  the  church  of  Cottingham  ij  torches  "  :  W.  Chapman,  1520. 

"  To  the  torches  xijd  "  :   T.  Awdwyncle,  1530. 
Vestments.     "  To  the  high  altar  one  blue  vestment  with  the  cope  of  the 

same  suit,  another  green  vestment  without  a  cope,  with  two  hallowed 

towels,  a  coverture  for  the  sepulchre,  and  a  noted  portas  " :  Ralph 

CrophuU,  rector  of  Cottingham,  1395  (Bishop  Buckingham's  memoranda, 

Lincoln,  f.  437).     "  To  the  church  of    Cottingham  a  clothe  for    the 

crosse  "  :  W.  Chapman,  1520. 
Mortuary.    "  My  mortuary  shall  be  gyvyn  to  my  paryshe  church  after 

the    fforme  of    the    perlyement    now  beyng    holden    at    London  "  : 

T.  Awdwyncle,  1530. 

COITINGHAM  :  CHAPEL  OF  OUR  LADY. 

"To  our  lady  chapel  a  auter  cloth"  :  J.  Chapman,  1513  (a.  169).  "To 
the  chapell  of  our  Lady  in  Cotyngham  ij  shepe  "  :  H.  Drake,  1522  (b.  ioo). 
'*  To  our  Lady's  chapell  of  Cottingham  the  best  behyve  that  I  have  "  : 
Wm.  Newman,  1523  (b.  149).  "  To  the  reparacon  of  our  Lady  chappell 
xxd  "  :  T.  Aldwincle,  1531  (d.  359).  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chappell 
standyng  in  the  churchyard  of  Cottyngham  "  :   T.  Cam,  1553  (p.  249). 

Plate.  "  To  our  Lady  chappell  of  Cottyngham  a  pax "  :  Christopher 
Barrett,  1549  (P-  292). 

^  Ecton,  Liber  VaUrutn^  gives  the  dedica-  teems  more  probable  that  it  represents  the 

tion  as  St.  Peter.    Bridges'  Nortbants.  and  abbot  of  Peterborough,  lord  of  the  manor 

the     diocesan     calendar    give     St.    Mary  and  patron  of  the  living;    while  the  two 

Magdalene.    One  of   the  columns  on  the  armed  men  may  represent  the  tenants  of 

north  side  of  the  nave  has  a  very  curious  his  two  knight's  fees  in  Cottingham  and 

capital,  with  figures  of  two  men  in  armour,  Middleton.     If  this  is  the  case  there  is  some 

a  mitred  bishop  or  abbot,  and  St.  Mary  ground  for  supposing  that  St.  Mary  Magda- 

Magdalene.    The   mitred   figure   may   be  lene,  the  fourth  figure,  is  the  true  patroneti 

St.  Peter,  but  he  holds  no  keys ;    and  it  of  the  church. 
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Gild  of  Our  Lady.  "Also  yi  my  ncyghhors  W7II  make  a  stoke  to  the 
mayntenance  of  a  continual  gyld  in  our  Lades  chapell  I  wyll  that  they 
have  [for]  a  begynnyng  theroff  vjs.  viijd  "  :  T*  Awdwyncle,  1530  (d.  311). 

COURTEENHALL :    ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.^ 
Trinity  Light.    John  Halyar,  1526  (c.  96). 
St.  John.    "  To  Sent  John's  lighte  xijd.    Towarde  the  byTng  of  a  tabull 

to  Sent  John's  auter  xijd":   John  Halyar,  1526. 
St.  Peter.     "  To  Seynt  Petur's  light  xijd  "  :  Robert  Atwod,  1524  (b.  hi). 
Rood.    "To  ye  rod  lyght  xvjd":    Robert  Atwod,  1524.    John  Halyar, 

1526. 

CRANFORD:   ST.  ANDREW.  2 

St.  Anne.  A  fit  chaplain  "  divina  celebraturum  in  capella  sancte  Anne 
infra  ecclesiam  predictam  "  for  4  years.  "  Lego  predicte.  capelle  sancte 
Anne  meum  missale  ad  laudem  Dei  et  sancte  Anne  "  :  Maud  Fossbroke, 
1447  (P.C.C.  34,  Luffenam). 

Torches.  Katharine  Hince,  1526  (c.  147).  J.  Gylman,  1528  (d.  125). 
"  For  ij  torches  vjs.  viijd  "  :  J.  Silbe,  1528  (d.  131). 

Lamp  for  the  Eucharist.  "  Lego  fraternitati  beate  Marie  de  Cranford 
undecim  marcas  sterlingorum  ad  inveniendum  unam  lampadem  coram 
Eucharistia  in  eadem  ecclesia  pro  perpetuo  arsuram  singulis  diebus 
ferialibus  ad  missam  et  vesperas,  et  singulis  diebus  festivis  ad  matutinas, 
missam  et  vesperas  "  :  Maud  Fossbroke,  1447.  "  To  the  use  of  the  holy 
Sacrament  mynestred  at  Seynt  Andrews  one  stryk  of  barley.  To  ij  of 
the  lamps  of  Seynt  Andrews  xs  "  :  Richard  Selby,  1537  (e.  288). 

Ornaments.  "  To  every  of  the  churches  (viz.  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  John's 
in  Cranford)  to  by  sum  manner  of  ornaments  what  they  thynke  most 
necessary  xxs  "  :  J.  Silbe,  1528. 

Gild  of  Our  Lady.  "  To  the  yeld  of  our  Lady  at  Seynt  Andrew's  "  : 
Richard  Selby,  1537.  "To  our  lady's  gyld  half  a  quarter  of  barley": 
W.  Brell,  1 52 1  (b.  42).  "To  our  lady's  gylde  one  shepe"  :  Katherine 
Hince,  1526. 

Gild  of  St.  Catherine.     Katherine  Hince,  1526.    J.  Gylman,  1528. 

CRANFORD:   ST.  JOHN. » 

Canopy  over  Reredos.     "  I  gyf  a  stryke  of  barley  to  make  a  woltt  (vault) 

over  ye  tabyll  of  ye  he  auter  "  :  J.  Wyrley,  1529  (d.  335). 
Sacrament.     "  I  bequethe  to  the  use  off  the  Holly  Sacrament  mynystered 

at  the  hye  awter  of  Senct  John's  ij  stryke  of  barley"  :    Richard.  Selby, 

1537  (e.  288). 
Sepulchre.     "  I  bequeth  to  the  makyng  of  the  sepulcre  of  Seynt  John's 

vjs.  viijd  "  :  Richard  Selby,  1537. 
Torches.  J.  Fynner,  1529  (d.  276). 
Vestments.     "To  the  hye  alter  of  Seynt  John  a  flaxen  shett":    Joan 

Sylby,  1540  (g.  33). 

»  J.  Halyar,  1526  (c.  96).  »  W.  BrcU,  1521  (b.  42)  ;  J.  Fynner,  1529 

•Maud       Fossbroke,       1447  (P.CC       (d.  276);  Margaret  Church,  1545  (Pet.  i, 

j4,  Luffenam);    W.  Brell,   1521  (b.  42);       65). 

Katherine  Hince,  1526  (c.  147). 
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Gild  of  Our  Lady.  ^  J.  Fynner,  1529  (d.  276).  W.  Harrington,  c.  1537 
(f.  22).     "  To  our  lady  yeld  iiijd  "  :  Joan  Sylby,  1540  (c.  33). 

Gild  of  St.  Catherine.  ^  J.  Fynner,  1529.  Richard  Selby,  1537  (e.  288). 
W.  Harrington,  c.  1537.  "  To  Sent  Kateryn  yelde  iiijd  "  :  Joan  Sylby, 
1540. 

CRANSLEY:    ST.  ANDREW.  2 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  Lady  lyght  xs  "  :  Thomas  Berde,  1521  (b.  jS). 
Our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.      "  I  bequeth  toward  a  candy Istyke  of  latyn 

to  stande  before  ower  Lady  in  ye  chauncell  xijd  "  :     Sinion  Randall, 

1533  (e.  84)- 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.     To  be  buried  "  in  the  paryshe  church  of  Sant  Andrew, 

Crannesley,  in  the  sowthe  yle  before  the  ymage  of  our  Lady  of  Pety,  for 

the  qwich  place  of  sepulture  I  gjvt.  &  bequeth  to  the  gyldyng  of  the 

sayd  ymage  xiijs.  iiijd  "  :    Thomas  Dexter,  1528  (d.  283).     "  I  gyv^  to 

Marye  of  Pytey  a  lyght  of  laten  the  price  of  [torn  off].     To  [the  gyldynge] 

of  Mary  of  Pytey  vjs.  viijd  "  :   Thomas  Walter,  c.  1528  (d.  166).     "  To 

Marye  of  Pyte  a  wether  shepe  "  :   John  Moyer,  c.  1528  (d.  2H).     "To 

Mary  of  Pytie  viijd  "  :  Wm.  Braune,  1528  (d.  202). 
Truiity.     "  I  ^yvQ,  a  nother  lightt  of  laten  to  the  Trinyte  "  :    Thomas 

Walter,  c.  1 52 8. 
Rood.     "  To  be  buried  in  the  chyrche  of  Cransley  afore  the  holy  rode  under 

the   lampe ":.  Thomas    Berde,  1521.     "To    the   rode   lofte  ij  stryke 

barley"  :   Alice  Carter,  1516  (a.  319). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  preparyng  &  f  urnyschyng  of  the  sepulcur  x  hewe 

schype  ....  that  the  increase  of  them  may  be  to  the  supportacion  of 

the  same  "  :  Thomas  Hunt,  15 16  (a.  331).     "  To  the  sepulcre  lyght  iijs. 

iiijd":    Thomas    Berde,  1521.      "To  the   gyldynge   of   the   sepulcre 

xxs  "  :  Thomas  Walter,  c.  1528. 
Torches.     "  To  the  torches  ij  stryke  of  barley"  :  J.  Carter,  1516  (a.  318). 

"  I  bequeth  to  by  iiij  torches  with,  and  to  lyght  me  at  my  buriyng  xiijs. 

iiijd":   Thomas  Berde,  1 521. 
Vestments.    "  I  wyll  yt  my  executors  bye  &  bestow  upon  aulter  clothys 

upon  ther  discressions  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Thomas  Berde,  1 521. 
Books.    "  To  the  byeng  of  a  booke  to  the  churche  iijs.  iiijd  "  :    Sir  John 

Dycke,  priest,  1528  (d.  227).     "  To  the  buying  of  a  boke  xijd  "  :   John 

Moyer,  c.  1528. 
Gild  of  the  Sepulchre.     "  To  the  bretherhed  of  the  sepulcre  of  Cransley 

xijd":    Thomas  Houghton,   1530  (d.   336).     "To  the  brotherhed  of 

the  sepulcre  light  xvjd  "  :  Robert  Lad,  1537  (e.  252). 
Gild  of  Our  Lady.     "  Gilde  beate  Marie  de  Cransley  iijs.  iiijd  "  :   John 

Thornton,  151 3  (a.  127). 
Steeple.     "  To  the  steple  of  Cransley    church    xs " :     Simon    Randall, 

1533'     "  I  bequethe  to  the  steple  of  Craunsley  churche  whan  the  tyme 

^  It  seems  probable  that  there  were  only  been  two  gilds  of  our  Lady  in  Cranford,  it 

two  gilds  in  Cranford,  to  which  parishioners  would  have  been  necessaiy  to  specify  which 

of  St.  Andrew's  and  S t.  John's  both  belonged.  one  was  intended. 

Wm.Plowright  of  Burton  Latimer,  in  1523,  ^J.   Thornton,   15 13  (a.  127);  Thomas 

bequeathed  *'  to  our  lady  yeld  in  Cranford  Walter,  c.  1528  (d.  166) ;  Thomas  Dexter, 

ij  stiyke  of  malt"  (b.  145).    If  there  had  1528  (o.  283). 
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shall  come  that  it  shalbe  new  maid  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Robert  Lad,  1537  (e,  252). 
"  To  the  makyng  of  the  steple  of  Crannjrsley  xld.  To  the  church  of 
Cransley  one  cowe  "  :   Richard  Ingram  of  Broughton,  1540  (g.  5). 

CREATON:  ST.  MICHAEL.  ^ 
Our  Lady.     "  To  our  Lady  in  Creton  xijd  "  :   Henry  Wale,  1528  (d.  95). 

"  To  our  ladye  a  pound  of  wax  "  :  J.  Palmer,  1531  (d.  383). 
St.   Christopher  and   St.   George.     "  To   Senct   Christofer   and   Senct 

George  a  pound  of  wax  "  :  J.  Palmer,  1531. 
St.  John.     "  To  Senct  John  a  pound  of  wax  "  :  J.  Palmer,  1 531. 
St.  Michael.     "  To  the  payntyng  of  Seynt  Mychaell  in  Creton  viijd  " : 

T.  Morpath,  1520  (b.  9).     "  To  the  lyght  of  Seynt  Michaell  a  stryke  of 

malt";    T.  Skynner,  1521   (b.  6).     "To  Seynct  Mychaell  a  shepe": 

J.  Palmer,  1531. 
Sepulchre.     "  To  the  sepulcr  lyght  a  stryke  of  barley "  :    T.  Skynner, 

1521. 
Torches.    A  torche  "  to  be  gywen  to  the  church  of  Creyton  "  :  J.  Parnell, 

c.    1 5 10  (a.   38).     "To    the    church    of  Creton  one  torch  of  wax*': 

W.  Martyn,  1521  (b.  14).     T.  Skynner,  1521. 
Books.     "  To  the  church  of  Creton  to  buy  an  anthiphinale  iijli.  vjs.  viijd  "  : 

W.  Martyn,  1 52 1 .    "  To  the  bying  of  a  anthyf oner  xxd  "  :T.  Skynner,  1 52 1 . 
Vestments.     "  For  a  baner  cloth  for  the  crosse  vjs.  viijd  "  :   T.  Skynner, 

1521.     "  To  ....  an  auter  cloth  of  vjd.  a  elne  "  :   T.  Morpath,  1520. 

"  Lego   ecclesie  vjs.  viijd.   ad  emendum    unum  vestimentum" :  John 

Carter,*  rector,  1502  (Lans.  132). 
Building.     "  To   ye    beyldyng   of   the  churche    roff   of    Creton   xxs " : 

W.  Osburne,  1545  (j.  200). 
Special  Masses.     "  To  the  good  father  anker  ^  for  to  say  v  massys  of  the 

V  wounds  of  our  Lord  Jhu  Cryste  xxd  "  :  Sir  John  Grene,  1522  (b.  119). 

CRICK:    ST.  MARGARET.* 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  lady  light  in  the  church  viijd "  :    J.  Cole,  1528 

(d.  182).     Wm.  Jonys,  1529  (d.  225). 
St.  Margaret.     "  I  bequethe  towarde  the  making  &  gilding  of  a  pictour 

of  Sainte  Margarete  in  Crike  where  I  was  born  v  li " :  Peter  Cave,  draper, 

of  London,  1534  (P.C.C.  22,  Hogen). 
St.  Nicholas.     "To  Sent  Nicholas  light,  our  lady  lighte  w*  the  other 

too  lights  in  the  sayd  churche  to  every  oone  of  them  iiijd  "  :    Wm. 

Mildrop,  1526  (d.  361).     "  To  the  iiij  lyghts  in  the  church  of  Creke  to 

every  of  them  iiijd  "  :  Wm.  Jonys,  1521  (b.  57). 
Rood.     "To  the  rode  vjs.  viijd"  :   John  Atkyns,  1521  (b.  15).     "To  the 

roode  light  xijd  "  :  Wm.  Jonys,  1529. 
Sepulchre.     "  To  the  sepulcre  lyght  xijd  "  :    Wm.  Jonys,  1529. 
Torches.    "  To  the  torches  xxd  "  :   J.  Atkyns,  1521. 

^  T.  Morpath,  1 520  (b.  9) ;  Thoi.  Skynner,  'One  of  the  Austin  f  rian  in  Northampton. 

1 52 1  (b.  6) ;  Sir  John  Grene,  1522  (b.  119). 

•John  Carter  waa  rector  of  Crcaton  from  *H.    Whyg^thede,    15 16    (a.    317)5  J. 

15th    January,    1486-7   to    1502.    Bishop  Atkynt,  1521  (b.  15) ;  J.  Cole,  1528  (d.  182); 

Kennett   has  copied  thii  erroneously  as  a  Ed.  Packe,  1535  (e.  152). 
Gretton  wiU. 
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Vestments  and  Books.  "  Lego  ecclesie  de  Creeke  unum  manuale " : 
Richard  Kylworth,  1489  (Lans.  149).  "  I  geve  my  rede  vestment,  &  my 
masse  book  to  God  &  Saynt  Margreet  &  xls.  to  bye  a  grayll  "  :  Thomas 
Morton,  parson  of  Crick,  1 507  (P.C.C.  22,  Adeane).  "  To  the  hye  alter  one 
alter  cloth  of  pryc  ijs " :  J.  Atkyns,  152 1  (b.  15).  "  To  the  church  of  Creke 
vjs.  viijd.  towards  the  byeing  of  a  boke  "  :  Wm.  Mildrop,  1526  (d.  361). 

Cross  Ale.  "  I  bequethe  a  hecfor  to  the  crose  ale  for  ever  "  :  H.  Myles, 
1546  (Pet.  i,  82). 

Ave  Bell.  "  I  give  towarde  the  perfourmannce  of  the  ave  bell  like  as  I 
have  bounde  me  to,  xli  "  :  Peter  Cave,  1534  (P.C.C.  22,  Hogen). 

CROUGHTON:  ALL  SAINTS.  1 

Our  Lady.  "  To  our  Lady  chapell  a  shepe  "  :  W.  Cusam,  1522  (b.  139). 
"  To  our  lady  light  in  the  north  yle  "  :  J.  Kynton,  1525  (c.  82). 

St.  Nicholas.  "  To  be  buried  in  ye  church  of  Croughton  afor  Saint 
Nicolas  aulter.  To  Saint  Nicholas  aulter  a  shepe  "  :  W.  Cusam,  1522. 
Peter  Wright,  c.  1533  (e.  45). 

Rood.  "  Lego  lumini  ante  crucifixum  duos  modios  ordii "  :  J.  [Raynjold, 
1510  (a.  22).  "To  the  rode  light  xxd "  :  J.  Kynton,  1525.  "To 
the  rode  loft "  :   Sir  Edward  HarboteU,  priest,  1526  (c.  85). 

Torches.  "  To  the  making  of  the  torches  lijd  "  :  Sir  Edward  Harbotell, 
1526.    J.  Kynton,  1525. 

Plate  and  Vestments.  "  To  the  [bying]  off  a  pyxxe  xxd  "  :  J.  Kynton, 
1525.  "  I  bequeth  toward  the  byyng  of  a  pix  for  church  of  Croughton 
iijs.  iiijd.  Item  I  bequeth  as  fyne  a  peyntyd  clothe  as  may  be  gotten 
to  hang  before  the  high  altare  "  :   Sir  Edward  Harbotell,  1526. 

CROUGHTON:   CHAPEL  OF  OUR  LADY  IN  THE  WOOD.« 

CULWORTH:   OUR  LADY.  3 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  Lady  light  one  of  my  best  scheppe  "  :  Alys  Graunt, 

1530  (d.  331). 
St.  Christopher.* 

^W.  Cusam,  1522  (b.  139);  J.  Kynton,  dealing  we  give  two  of  them.    The  account! 

1525  (c.  82);  Peter  Wright,  c.  1533  (s.  45).  of  the  wardens  of  St.  Chriitopher  for  the 

*"To   the    repancon    of    our    Ladyt  year  1531  were  at  followi: 

chapeU  itandyng  in  a  wod   in  the  pariib  ResMU. 

of   Croughton    xiijt.  iiijd":    Sir  Edward  For  ye  hycr  of  i  j  kyne iiijt. 

Harbotell,  1 526.  Item  a  ihcpp  y t  wa«  sold  . . .              xxi jd. 

»  Hcniy  Thout,  1521  (b.  66)  j  F.  Frankc-  Hcm  fop  ^oHe xiiijd. 

lyn,   1523  (b.   144) ;  John  Gardiner,   1531  Summa    viis. 

(T>.C.C.5,Thower).  ^ 

*  The  parish  accounts  of  Culworth,  which  PaymeuU, 

date  from  1 53 1,  thow  that  there  were  several  It«°*  ^or  wax ijs.  ixd. 

sets  of  church  officers  in  addition  to  the  Item  ffor  Henry   Thomys 

churchmen  or  churchwardens.    They  were  :  Mynd  (obit)    ixd. 

(i)    The    wardens    of     St.     Christopher.  !'«»  payd  toward  ye  coste 

(2)  The  torchmen,  sometimes  called  the  off  ye  changyng  off  ye  bell        xxs. 
rood-light-men     or     the     light     wardens.                   Summa    xxiijs.  vid. 

(3)  The  town-stock  wardens.  As  the  The  accompte  off  Thomas  Sanden  and 
accounu  of  these  officers  throw  considerable  Thomas  Halthen,  wardens  of  Seynt  Xtofer 
light  on  the  subject  with  which  we  are  made    the   Sonday   after   Seynt   Paule  ye 
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Trinity.    "  I  bequeth  xxs.  to  the  chyrch  to  bye  a  cowe  to  flFynd  a  leyth 

beffor  the  Tiynyte  auter  "  :  Henry  Thous,  1521  (b.  66). 
St.  Thomas.     "  I  bequeth  toward  the  making  of  Sainte  Thomas  ile  within 

the  churche  of   Colworth  xls  " :    John   Gardiner,   clerk,  1 531    (P.C.C. 

5,  Thower). 
Rood.     "  I  bequeth  to  the  peyentyng  of  the  rode  lofte  vijs.  iijd  "  :  Alys 

Graunt,  1530  (d.  331). 
Sepulchre.     "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  sepulchre " :    Richard  Graunt, 

1528  (d.  89).     "  To  the  makyng  of  the  sepulchre  ijs  " :    Alys  Graunt, 

1530- 

Torches.  "  I  bequeth  xxs.  to  bye  a  cowpuU  of  wax  torchys  " :  Henry 
Thous,   1521.    "To   ye   torches    xijd " :    J.  Frankelyn,    1523  (b.  144). 

Vestments.  "  To  ye  chyrche  of  Culworth  a  shete "  :  W.  Whytelokc, 
1522  (b.  99). 

Legacies.  "  To  the  church  x  sheep,  and  xij  bushells  of  barley  '* :  J.  Edward, 
1 5 12  (a.  65).  "To  the  church  of  Culworth  a  cowssar,  and  a  foldyn 
tabuU":  Henry  Thous,  152 1.  "To  the  church  my  best  table  & 
my  best  bras  pott  alwayes  to  be  had  8c  occupyed  to  thuse  of  the 
saide  churche  "  :  John  Gardiner,  1531.  "To  the  said  church  a  di.  acre 
and  a  yard  off  barley  groweng  off  Hangyng  Land  "  :   Alys  Graunt,  1530. 

Bell.  "  I  bequeth  xx  nobuUs  to  the  bying  of  a  greatt  bell  on  this  condysyon 
that  yf  the  bell  be  bought  within  the  space  of  the  yerys  that  my  prcst 
doth  syng  for  my  soul  that  the  seyd  xx  nobuUs  shell  go  to  the  bying  of  the 
beU,  or  els  to  the  hiring  of  a  prest  "  :  Henry  Thous,  1521. 

Town  Stock.  "  I  bequethe  freely  to  the  towne  stocke  of  Culworth  in 
money  xxs.  to  be  usid  after  the  olde  custome  and  manner  there  "  :  John 
Gardiner,  1531. 

DALLINGTON:   OUR  LADY.  ^ 
Our  Lady.     "  To  o'  lady  light  a  cow  ^nd  v  shepe  "  :  John  Browne,  1521 

(b.  59).     "  To  our  lady  lyght  ijd  "  :  Wm.  James,  1528  (d.  157). 
Our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.    To  be  buried  "  coram  ymagine  beate  Marie 

in  choro  ecclesie  "  :   Thomas  Sandyrs,  vicar,  1501  (Lans.  92).     "  To  our 

lady  light  in  the  chansell  iiijd  "  :   John  Stacie,  1533  (i.  74).     "To  our 

lady  in  the  chauncell  xijd  "  :   Robert  Jenewey,  15 19  (a.  364). 
Our  Lady  by  the  Trinity.     "  To  our  lady  light  by  the  Trinyte  one  kowe  "  : 

John  Stacie,  1533. 
St.  Nicholas.     "  To  Senct  Nicholas  alter  ther  an  alter  clothe  "  :    Robt. 

Aleyn,  1511  (a.  60).     "To  the  lyght  of  Saynt  Nycholas  iiijd  "  :    John 

Browne,  1521  (b.  62). 

yere  above  rehenyd  and  ther  remaynyth  yn  off  ye  tapers  yn  ye  rode- 

ther  hands  althyngs  allowyed  xjs.  ijd.  and  loft izs.  viijd. 

ij  kyne  and  a  shepe.  Item  ffor  ye  workmanshjrp 

Item  ffir  the  church  ale..,.,  xij..  ^"'°°" wj..  njd. 

ItemattMrThrebod7.bunrall  uijd.  ^.^^^    „  ^^^j,   j^ 

Item  for  hobyhorwpleyer.  mj..  aUowyd  xxiuj..  ijd.  ob. 

Summa xvjs.  nijd.  ^  *     ' 

[Expenditure.]  *John  Nunc,   1537  (e.  264)}    Thomas 

Item  ffor  ye  woikmanshyp  Conqueare,  1538  (r.  59). 
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Holy  Trinity.  "  To  ye  Tryijnyte  light  of  Dalington  j  li.  of  wax "  : 
John  Nunc,  1537  (e.  264).     "To  ye  Trynte  lyght  ijd  "  :    Wm.  James, 

1528  (d.  157).    Wm.  Hycson,  1528  (d.  192). 

St.  Catherine.    "  To  the  light  of  Saynt  Katryn  iiijd  " :    John  Browne, 

1521  (b.  62). 
St.  John  Baptist.    "  To  the  lyght  of  Saynt  John  Baptyst "  :  John  Browne, 

1 52 1  (b.  62).     "  To  Sente  John's  lyghte  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  John  Mylley, 

1529  (d.  258). 

St.  Thomas,  St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Anne.  "  To  the  lyhts  of  Saynt 
Nycholas,  Saynt  John  Baptyst,  Saynte  Thomas,  Saynt  Margaret,  & 
Saynt  Anne  to  ev'y  of  the  said  lyghts  iiijd  "  :  John  Browne,  1521  (b.  62). 

Light  before  Sacrament.     "  Toward  the  lyghtyng  of  the  blessed  Sacrament 

in  the  said  chyrch  of  Dalyngton  ij  torches  of  the  value  of  vis.  viijd  "  : 

John  Browne,  1521  (b.  62). 

•  Rood.     "  To  the  rode  oon  cow  and  v  fyne  shepe  "  :   John  Browne,  152 1 

(b.  62).     "To  ye  rode  lofte  one  pound  of  wax":  John  Nune,  1537. 

Sepulchre.  "  To  ye  sepulche  light  one  pound  of  wax  "  :  John  Nune, 
1537.     "  To  ye  sepulchre  ij   stryke   of   barley":     John   Browne,   1521 

(b.  59)- 

Torches.  "  To  the  torche  light  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  John  Stacie,  1533  (e.  74). 
"  To  ye  reparacyon  of  the  torchys  one  pound  of  wax  "  :  John  Nune, 
1537.      "  To  ye  torches  ij  torches  "  :  John  Browne,  1521  (b.  59). 

Gild  or  Our  Lady.  "To  o'  Lady  gilde  in  Dalyngton  churche  the  best 
hogarell  that  the  masters  of  the  gilde  can  chose "  :  Walter  Slaughe, 
1 53 1  (d.  418).  In  1533  John  Stacie  bequeathed  a  cow  to  the  Masters 
of  our  lady  light  .  .  .  .  "  &  of  the  stocke  to  be  keptt  a  lamp  brennyng 
at  s'vyse  tyme  ev'y  Sonday  and  holyday  ". 

Gild  of  the  Rood.  In  i  52  i  John  Browne  (b.  62)  bequeathed  to  the  masters 
of  the  rood  light  &  our  Lady  light  for  an  obit  and  requiem  mass  ..."  to 
thuse  of  o'  lady  a  cow  and  v  fyne  shepe  and  lykewyse  to  thuse  of  the 
rode  lyght  oon  cow  &  [?  v]  fyne  shepe." 

Vestments.  "  Ad  reparacionem  ornamentorum  ecclesie  quingue  marcas  "  : 
Thomas  Sandyrs,  vicar,  1501  (Lans.  92).  "  To  the  hey  alter  oon  shett 
for  a  alter  clothe  "  :   Robert  Aleyn,  151 1  (a.  60). 


DAVENTRY :  HOLY  CROSS  [AND  ST.  HELEN].  ^ 
Invention  of  the  Cross.  "  To  the  altar  of  ye  invencyon  of  the  Cross,  that 
ys  ye  hy  altar  iiijd"  :  .  .  .  .  Scherlock,  c.  1514  (a.  239).  "To  the  hy 
awter  in  the  churche  of  Daventre,  that  ys  the  awter  of  the  Invencion  of 
the  Cross  on  strike  of  whete  "  :  John  Cherch,  15 16  (a.  416).  Joan  Lane, 
151 8  (a.  453).  "  I  guyff  and  bequeth  toward  the  [?  makyng  of  a]  canype 
over  the  hye  auter  in  the  sayd  parish  church  iiijd  " :  Philip  Stafford, 
1522  (e.  12). 
Our  Lady.    "  Lego  altari  [beate]  Marie  ^  xijd  "  :  John  Keen,  1513  (a.  178). 


^John    Keen,  1513    (a.  178);    Richard  '  There  was  a  separate  alUr  of  our  Lady 

Man,  1528  (d.  103);  Martin Williamj,  1 531  in    the    priory    church.    "To    our    lady 

(d.    394);      Richard     Hodgekynt,     1523  chapel    in    the    abbey    zld":    Maiig;erie 

(b.  157).  Jacbon,  1513  (P.CC.  2,  Holgrave). 
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"  To  oure  ladye  leyth  in  jre  sayd  church  ijd  "  ;  Joan  Lane,  1518  (a.  453). 
"To our  lades  awter  ijs "  :  George  Robinson,  1527  (P.C.C.  26,  Porch). 
"  Item  a  lampe  to  be  founde  affore  our  lady  for  ever  in  the  tyme  of  dyvync 
service  "  :  Thomas  Drure,  1528  (d.  314).  "  To  be  buryed  in  the  parishe 
church  of  Da  ventre  in  the  crosse  ile  before  the  ymage  or  picture  of  our 
blessed  Lady" :  Roger  Lache,  1 541  (P.C.C.  i,  Spert). 

Our  Lady  of  Pity.  "  To  our  lady  of  Pyte  in  the  church  of  Daventrc 
xvjd  "  :  Margerie  Jackson,  151 3  (P.C.C.  2,  Holgrave).  "To  our  Lady 
of  Pyte  off  Da  ventre  xxs  " :  Richard  Curtis,  1524  (b.  169).  "To  our 
lady  of  Pyte  in  the  parysh  chyrch  of  Daventre  my  best  keyrchewe  "  : 
Agnes  Schyrloke,  1521  (b.  84). 

Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem.  "  To  our  Lady  of  Bedlem  over  ye  vestre  dore 
xijd":    Richard  Browne,  15 14  (a.  239). 

St.  Augustine.  "  To  the  ymage  of  Senct  Augustyn  xld.  the  qwich  xld. 
I  will  that  Agnes  my  wif  shall  have  it  in  costedye  and  to  ware  itt  in  wax 
&  she  to  offer  to  the  same  ymage  of  Seinct  Augustyn  every  Sondaye 
untill  the  said  xld.  be  spent  &  she  to  saye  before  the  same  ymage  every 
Sonday  the  said  space  a  paternoster,  Ave  Maria,  and  a  credo  for  all 
crytyn  soules  "  :  Martin  Williams,  1531  (d.  394). 

St.  Nicholas.  "  To  Saynt  Nicholas  half  a  dyaper  clothe  "  :  Agnes  Schyr- 
loke, 1 52 1.    "To  Seyntt  Nicholas  alter  xxd  "  :  T.  Smyth,  15 15  (a.  256). 

Rood.  To  be  buried  "  in  capella  sancte  Crucis  infra  ecclesiam  de  Daventre  " 
T.  Breerton,  151 3  (a.  178).  To  be  buried  "  in  Daventre  churche  before 
the  crucifix"  :   W.  Stallworth,  1544  (Pet.  i,  48). 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulcre  lyght  iiijd " :  Richard  Whyte,  1500 
(Lans.  94).  "  To  the  sepulchre  light  vjd "  :  Richard  Blowre,  1547 
(Pet.  i,  96).  "  To  the  sepulcre  light  six  pounds  of  waxe  "  :  Roger  Lache, 
1 541. 

Torches.  "To  the  torchys  xijd " :  Richard  Whyte,  1500.  "To  the 
reparacon  of  ye  torchys  iiijd":  Joan  Lane,  15 18.  "  Td  the 
tourgys  ijs  "  :  W.  Stallworth,  1544.  "  To  the  tourchis  viijd  "  :  W.  Crike, 
1546  (Pet.  i,  95).  "  To  ye  torch  berers  [at  his  funeral]  a  penny  a  pese 
and  every  one  them  a  blake  woode  [hood]  with  a  whyght  crosse  " : 
Richard  Browne,  1514. 

Books.  "  To  the  reparacon  of  ye  bokys  in  ye  sayd  church  ijd  "  :  Joan 
Lane,  15 18.  "I  gyve  towards  the  bieng  of  an  antifoner  to  serve  God 
with  all  vjs.  viijd  "  :  J.  Jesson,  1558  (q.  18). 

Banner.  "  I  bequeth  for  a  banner  of  the  pyctor  of  Saint  George  to  be 
borne  on  the  crosse  daies  vjs.  viijd  "  :  George  Robinson,  1527. 

•Gild  of  the  Trinity  and  Holy  Cross.  "  To  the  gylde  of  the  blessed 
Trinite  in  the  chyrche  of  Daventre  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Richard  Whyte,  1 500. 
"  To  the  use  and  profit  of  the  fraternite  of  the  blessyd  Trinyte  and  the 
holy  Crosse":  T.  Bayter,  1524  (d.  155).  "To  the  fraternite  of  the 
Trinitee  kept  within  my  said  parishe  church  vjs.  viijd  " :  George  Robinson, 
1527.  "  To  the  Trynyte  gyld  on  bushell  of  barley"  :  John  Cherch,  15 16. 
"  Fraternitati  de  Daventre  xld"  :  Thomas  Bodyngton,  1500  (Lans.  28). 
"  To  the  gyld  xxd  "  :  Richard  Curtis,  1524.  "  To  the  gild  in  Daventre 
xld":  Martin  Williams,  1531  (d.  394).  "To  the  guylde  of  Daventre 
towards  the  reparacon  of  the  chapell  therof  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Roger  Lache, 
1541- 
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Bell.  "  To  the  meking  of  Daventre  bell  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Richard  Blowre, 
1547  (Pet.  i,  96).  "  To  ye  makyng  of  the  great  bell  of  Daventry  xs "  : 
T.Tobye,  1547(1.264). 

Special  Mass.  "  Allso  I  wyll  that  the  masse  of  the  Trinytie  to  be  don  in 
my  house  or  chamber  yf  God  do  his  will  of  me  "  :  Martin  Williams, 
1 53 1.  "To  the  clarke  of  my  sayd  parysh  church  a  farthinge  every 
Fry  day  to  fynd  a  lyght  at  Jhs  mass,  to  be  quarterly  payd  out  of  my  house 
in  Daventry  purchased  of  Thomas  Graunt "  :  Thomas  Drure,  1528 
(d.  314). 

DAVENTRY  CHAPEL  :   THE  TRINITY.  1 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.     "  To  the  image  off  our  blessyd  Lady  of  pety  in  the 
chappeU  at  Daventre  half  a  dyaper  clothe  "  :    Agnes  Schyrloke,  1 52 1 
(b.  84).     (The  same  testator  also  leaves  a  legacy  to  our  Lady  of  Pity 
in  the  church  of  Daventry.) 

DEENE:    ST.  PETER.* 

St.  Peter.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chancell  of  the  church  of  Deyne  before 
[the  image  ?]  of  Seyntt  Peter  "  :   James  Wytt,  1532  (e.  8). 

Jesus  Altar,  Altar  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  and  Trinity  Altar. 
"  Executors  to  fynde  iij  prestes  after  my  decesse  to  sing  during  my  wifs 
lif  for  my  soule,  etc.  ...  in  the  parish  church  of  Dene  ....  of  which 
preests  oon  of  them  shall  syng  at  the  aulter  of  our  blessid  Saviour  Jhu, 
an  other  at  the  aulter  of  our  Lady  of  Pytie,  &  the  thirde  preest  afore 
the  blessid  Trynitie.  I  bcqueth  my  sinfuU  bodye  to  be  buried  afore 
the  Image  of  our  blessid  Saviour  Jhu  in  the  south  side  of  the  churche  of 
Dene.  And  I  will  a  tombe  ^  to  be  provided  at  my  buriall  with  the  pictures 
of  me  and  my  two  wifes  with  a  superscription  made  upon  the  same  stone 
specifying  the  day  of  my  deathe  after  the  custome  of  other  lyke  gravyed 
stones  used  for  a  remembraunce  oonly  for  owr  soules  to  be  prayd  for  "  : 
Sir  Robert  Brudenell,  kt.  chief  justice  of  the  King's  bench,  1530  (P.C.C. 
2,  Thower). 

All  Souls  Light.  "  Alsowle  light  "  :  J.  Cornewell,  1526  (c.  137).  "  To 
the  All  soule  light "  :   James  Wytt,  1532. 

Rood.     "  To  the  roode  light  "  :    James  Wytt,  1532. 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  kepyng  ....  tapers  of  the  sepulcre  light  ijs  "  : 
James  Wytt,  1532. 

RoGATioNTiDE  PROCESSION.  "  I  guyff  a  redd  heckfor  to  the  processyon 
ale  on  Weymsdaye  in  the  Rogation  week  "  :  James  Wytt,  1532. 

DEEPING  GATE  :  OUR  LADY*  (in  the  parish  of  Maxey). 
The  Gild.    "  To  the  guyld  in  Deping  Gate  iiijd  "  :    J.  Frances,   1533 

(E.    65). 


^  Margerie      Jackson,      1513       (P.C.C.  'Sir  Robert   Brudenell's  tomb    remains 

2,  Holgrave) ;  John    Berby,  1467    (P.C.C.  in  the  south  chapel  of  the  quire  at  Deene. 
22,  Godyn)  ;  Richard  Browne,  15 14  (a.  239) ; 

W.  SuUworth,  i544(Pet.  i,48).  *  Robert    Tyghe,    1526    (c.    117);     T. 

•J.    ComewcU,    1526   (c.  137);  J.   Pell,  Mosse,  1528(0.395). 
1556  (Pet.  i,  215). 
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DENFORD:  HOLY  TRINITY,  i 

Our  Lady.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Denford  in  the  yle  of  our 

Lady"  :   Sir  Roger  Rayne,  priest,  1528  (d.  93).      • 
St.  Catherine.    "  To  the  reparation  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Katherine  in 

the  church  of  Denforde  xxs  "  :  Sir  Richard  Chamberleyn,  kt.  1391  (Bishop 

Buckingham's  memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  380). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sustentacon  of  the  sepulcre  lyght  v  rodes  of  medow  "  : 

Henry  Rayne,  1504  (Lans.  95). 
Torches.    Agnes  Lyle,  15 13  (a.  143).     "My  father  shall  bye  a  tcrche  to 

the  churche":   T.  Kollyns,  1528  (d.  220). 
Cross  on  the  Highway.    "  Item  lego  summe  cruci  in  via  regia  meam 

optimam  patellam  eneam  (brasen  dish)  "  :  Alice  Moles,  15 12  (a.  113). 
Bells.     "  I  bequeth  to  the  chaungyng  of  the  bells  lij  li.  xiijs.  iiijd.  parte 

to  remayne  in  my  sonnes  hands,  Syr  Roger,  to  the  time  the  township 

arise  to  chaunge  them  "  :  Henry  Rayne,  1504. 

DENTON  OR  DODDINGTON  PARVA:   ST.  MARY.* 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  lady  in  Denton  v  tabers  off  quarters  of  wax  "  (sic)  : 

Joan  Freeman  "of  Denton,  otherwise  calde  lyttell  Dodyngton,"  1526 

(c.  127). 
St.  Erasmus.     "  To  Sente  Erasmus  iij  taburs "  :    Joan  Freeman,  1526. 
St.  John  Baptist.     "  To  Saynte  John  Baptiste  a  tapur  "  :  Joan  Freeman, 

1526.     "  To  be  buried  in  the  churche  of  littel  Dodyngton  before  the 

aulter  of  Seynt  John  "  :   Symon  Lane,  1532  (e.  44). 
St.  Margaret.    "  To  the  ymage  of  Sent  Margarett  in  the  churche  of 

Denton  one  shepe  "  :  Elen  Chapman,  1526  (b.  180). 
Torches.    "  I  will  that  my  executors  shall  by  [iiij]  taburs,  &  one  of  them 

shall  goo  to  Sente  Margaretts  chapel  &  one  other  wher  my  body  shall 

be  buryed,  &  ij  of  them  to  Denton  churche  "  :  Joan  Freeman,  1526. 
Vestments.    "  I  bequethe  iijli.  vjs.  viijd.  to  bye  a  vestymente  to  Denton 

chyrch  "  :  Joan  Freeman,  1526.    "  To  the  churche  of  Denton  a  kercheff  "  : 

Elen  Chapman,  1526. 
Bede  Roll.    "  I  bequethe  on  shepe  to  be  praide  for  in  the  bead  role  and 

my  father  to  have  gidyng  of   itt  whylest  he  liveth  &  after  his  dethe  I 

will  that  itt  reame  [remain]  in  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens  "  :  Elen 

Chapman,  1526. 

DENTON   OR  LITTLE   DODDINGTON:    ST.   MARGARET'S 
CHAPEL.* 
Rood.    "  I  bequethe  vjs.  viijd.  to  Sente  Margett's  chapell  in  Denton  to 

by  wax  to  the  rode  lofte  "  ;  Joan  Freeman,  1526  (c.  127). 
Torches.    "  To  every  chyrch  whose  fyldes  meryth  *  to  the  fyld  of  Dodding- 
ton  on  torch  the  price  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  Wm.  Freeman  of  Little  Doddington, 
1516  (a.  320). 

^Sir    Richard    Chamberleyn,   kt.    1391  *  Richard      Freeman,      145$      (P.CC 

(Bishop  Buckingham's  memoranda,  Lincoln,  3,  Godyn) ;   Wm.  Freeman,  15 16  (a.  320); 

f.  380);  Alice  Moles,  15 12  (a.     X13);  T.  John  Gode,  15 10  (a.  43)}  Isabel  Clipston, 

Bambere,  1518  (a.  349);  Joan  Rayn,  1529  1516  (a.  320). 
(d.  228).  *  M«r«  =  a  boundary. 

«  Richard  Freeman  of  Northampton,  1455 
(P.CC.  3,  Godyn). 
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Books.     '*  To  Sancte  Margarett  chappill  in  Deanton  a  masse  booke : '' 
Sir  Roger  Nedham,  priest,  1536  (e.  179). 

DESBOROUGH:  ST.  GILES.  ^ 
Our  Lady.    "  Lumini  beate  Marie  ijd  "  :   Richard  Coke,  1498  (Lans.  98). 
St.  John.     "  To  Saynt  Johns  chapell  xijd  "  :      Robert  Welche,  c.  1528 

(d.  250).    J.  Dryver,  1531  (d.  370).    "  To  Sent  John  chappyll  iiijd  " : 

Wm.  Frysbe,  vicar  of  Desborough,  1529  (d.  272). 
Trinity.    "  Lumini  sancte  Trinitatis  ijd  "  :    Richard  Coke,  1498. 
Sepulchre.    "  To  ye  makyng  of  a  new  sepulcre  xijd  "  :    Robert  Wright, 

1522  (b.  98).     "  To  the  sepulchre  light  iiijd  "  :  J.  Smart,  1528  (d.  144). 
Torches.    "  To  the  torches  iiijd  "  :  J.  Smart,  1528. 
Vestments.    "  To  the  churche  of  Desborow  toward  a  cope  vs "  :    Wm. 

Frysbe,  1529. 
Bell.     "  To  ye  bying  of  a  bell  xijd  "  :  Robert  Wright,  1522. 
Steeple.    "  To  the  byldynge  of  the  steple  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Wm.  Frysbe,  1^29. 

DINGLEY:   ALL  HALLOWS. « 
Vestments.    "  Lego  pro  una  capa  ecclesic  parochiali  de  Dynglay  xxs  '* : 
Henry  Throp,  rector,  1521  (b.  57). 

DODDINGTON,  GREAT :    ST.  NICHOLAS.* 
Our  Lady.    T.  GriflFyn,  1521  (b.66).    W.  Baxter,  1521  (B.67).    W.  Chap- 
man, 1523  (b.  159). 
St.  Catherine.    "  To    Seynt    Kateryn    haUffe    a    quarter    of    barley " : 

J.  Baxter,  1521  (b.  61).     "  To  Seynt  iateryne  iiijd  "  :  W.  Baxter,  152 1. 

W.  Chapman,  1523. 
St.  John  Baptist.    "  To  Seynt  John  Baptyst  viijd  "  :    W.  Baxter,  1521. 

"  To  Seynt  John  ij  torchys  of  xiijs.  iiijd  "  :   T.  Griffyn,   1521.     "  Pro 

pictura  ymaginis  sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Margaret  Alum, 

1500  (Lans.  100). 
Rood.    "  To  the  rodde  loft  half!  a  quarter  of  barley  "  :   J.  Baxter,  1521. 

T.  Griffyn,  1521.    "To  the  rode  light  one  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Nicholas 

Scarb,  c.  1537  (d.  412). 
Sepulchre.    Nicolas  Scarks,  c.  1537.    "  To  the  sepulker  light  ijd  "  :  Agnes 

Welles,  9  Nov.  1559  (q.  i). 
Torches.      "  Pro    una    torchia    emenda    vjs " :     Margaret   Alum,    1500. 

W.  Baxter,  1521.    Nicholas  Scarks,  c.  1537. 
Gild  of  Corpus  Christi.    "  To  the  gild  of  Corpus  Christi  of  Dodynton 

vjs":     Roger   de    Kyrkeby,    1390    (Bishop    Buckingham's   memoranda, 

Lincoln,  f.  371). 
Rebuilding.    **  To  the  makyng  of  the  steple  if  it  go  forward  vjs.  viijd  "  : 

W.  Gryffin,  1539  (f.  145).    "  To  the  buyldynge  of  the  same  church  xxs  "  : 

Margery  Peyryn,  1 541  (c.  61). 


^G€nadAdam,i5i4(A.2i5);J.W7iiiond,  »T.    Grifffn,    15*1    (b.    66);  J.  P^ife, 

1 52 1  (b.  5);  Hugh  Newman,  1528  (d.  208).       1536     (b.     191);  Elizabeth     Pi^,     1537 


*  T.  Skevington,  1539  (p.  120).  (d.  412). 
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Special  Masses.  "  To  a  masse  of  scala  cell  vjd  " :  Richard  Hogs,  1526 
(c.  99)- 

DODFORD:  OUR  LADY.  ^ 

Torches.    "  To  the  torches  a  stryke  of  malt "  :  Rich.  Master,  1539  (f.  209). 

HousELiNC  Cloth.  "  To  the  high  altar  of  Dodford  a  long  towell  of  djaper 
to  remayn  their  for  an  howselyng  toweU  for  the  ....  ns  in  the  fest  of 
Phaste  "•  (sic)  [Easter] :  Philippa  Mechyll  of  Flore,  1527  (d.  197). 

Church  Ale.    "  To  the  church  ale  a  stryke  of  malt "  :    Richard  Master, 

IS39- 

Peterborough  Cathedral  Church.    "  I  bequeath  toward  the  re-edyfiying 

of  the  aulters  in  Peterborough  church  xxs.  so  that  they  be  buylded  up 
agayne  before  Easter  next  comyng "  :  J.  Gybbons,  vicar  of  Dodford, 
1553  (p.  279). 

DRAUGHTON:  ST.  CATHERINE.* 
Legacy  to  Rector.    "  Lego  rectori  ecclesie  predicte  quinque  ulveolos 

cum  apibus,  anglice  hyves  with  bees,  ut  oret  pro  anima  mca  "  :   Henry 

German,  1493  (Lans.  102). 
Plate.     "  To  Grace  Palmer  one  gold  ringe  etc.  for  the  wich  bequest  I 

wyU  that  she  gyve  to  the  church  of  Draughton  xxvjs.  viijd.  toward  one 

challys  "  :  Myles  Roos  of  Naseby,  1529  (d.  290). 
Bells.     "Towards  the  byinge  of  iij  belles  iijli":   Richard  Marson,  1558 

(o.  19). 

DUDDINGTON  (formerly  chapel  to  Gretton). 

The  wills  of  Duddington  folk  were  proved  in  the  peculiar  court  of  Gretton. 

No  pre-reformation  wills  proved  in  this  court  are  now  extant. 

DUSTON:  OUR  LADY.* 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  lady  lyght  in  the  churche  of  Duston  v  schepe  "  : 

Thomas  Blome,  1528  (d.  160).     "  To  o'  lady  lyght  haulfe  a  stryke  of 

bcrley":    John  Barret,  1528  (d.  201).     "To  o'  lady  light  a  wether 

schepe  "  :  Richard  Curtesse,  1522  (b.  94). 
Trinity  and  St.  Catherine.    "  To  the   Trinite  &  Seynt  Kateryn   lyght 

a  shepe  "  :   Stephen  Cosby,  1528  (d.  201). 
St.  John.    Thomas  Blome,  1528. 
Rood.    "  To  the  rode  light  a  wether  schepe  "  :    Richard  Curtesse,  1522. 

"  To  the  rood  lyght  v  shepe  "  :  Thomas  Blome,  1528. 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulcre  light  a  wether  schepe  "  :   Richard  Curtesse, 

1522.    John  Palmer,  1526  (c.  146). 
Torches.    "  To  the  torch  light  ij  wether  schepe " :    Richard  Curtesse, 

1522.    "  To  the  said  church  a  torch  the  price  of  iiijs " :  James  Roberd, 

1532  (e.  6). 

^  Alice    Mutcott,    1522    (b.     107);    J.  *  Henry    Gennan,    1493    (Lant.    102); 

Brothen,  1537  (r.  a).  Edward  Bolton,  1560  (p.  68). 

'  She  left  money  for  nusset  at  Ciyttmat, 
Phaate    and    Pentecoatc.    The    word    ii  ^Richard  Curtette,  1522  (b.  94);  John 

written  Pbasu.    Probably  it  is  a  scribe's  Palmer,  1526  (c.  146) ;  Sir  Jamea  Roberd, 

error  for  Pbata.  priest,  1532  (t.  6). 
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VEtTMENTS.  "  Ad  reparacionem  ornamentorum  ecdesie  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Thomas 
SandyrSy  1501  (Lans.  92).  "  To  Duston  chyrche  my  surples  and  a  vest- 
ment p'ce  xxs  "  :   Sir  Robert  Parke,  vicar  of  Duston,  15 19  (a.  368). 

Plate.  "  To  the  church  of  Duston  a  chales  of  viij  ounces  "  :  Robert 
ShefFord,  1514  (P.C.C.  4,  Holder).  "To  the  hie  altar  of  Duston  to 
helpe  to  bie  a  altar  clothe  a  strike  of  barley  "  :  Gregory  Hopton,  gent. 
1559  (*-  10)- 

EARLS  BARTON  :  ALL  SAINTS.  ^ 

Rood.    Richard  Wotton,  1522  (b.  131). 

Sepulchre.     Henry  Dowsse,  1530  (d.  336). 

Torches.  I  will  that  my  executors  "  shall  bye  a  torche  &  yt  to  burne 
at  my  buriall  &  after  remaine  to  the  use  of  Barton  church  "  :  Richard 
Est,  1546  (j.  142).    "  To  the  torchys  xijd  "  :  Ralph  Bucley,  1545  (j.  35). 

Vestments.  "  Towards  the  buying  of  an  aulter  cloth  for  the  high  altar  "  : 
Ralph  Bucley,  1545.  "  To  the  high  altar  an  aulter  doyth.  To  ye 
same  church  a  baner  cloth "  :  Henry  Payn  ("  poreman  wedowar "), 
1546(1.240). 

Books.  "  To  the  byinge  of  the  service  boke  ijs  "  :  Jone  Orpen,  1557 
(o.  44)- 

EASTCOTE  :    ST.  HELEN «  (in  parish  of  Pattishall). 
"  To  Scynt  Helen  in  Escote  a  sheppe  "  :  J.  Pell,  1532  (e.  17). 

EASTON  MAUDIT:   ST.  PETER. » 
Our  Lady.     "  To  be  buried  in  the  chapell  of  our  Lady  in  the  cherch  of 

Eston   Maudytt";     .  .  .  Aspley,    15 12    (a.    73).    "Lego   sustentacioni 

luminis  beate  Marie  unam  acram  terre  arabilis  jacentem  in  campis  de 

Eston  "  :  John  Hotofte,  1497  (Lans.  107). 
Sepulchre.    "  Lego  lumini  sepulchri  unam  acram  terre  arabilis  in  campis 

de  Boseyate  apud  Lythewell  "  :  John  Hotofte,  1497.     "  To  the   sepulcre 

light  halfe  a  pownd  of  wax  "  :  Symon  Roche,  1523  (b.  155). 
Torches.    "  To  the  torchys  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  .  .  .  Aspley,  1512.     "  To  Eston 

church  to  bye  iiij  torches  xiijs.  iiijd  "  :  T.  Hull,  1546  (j.  210). 
Book.    "  To  ye  bying  of  a  masse  boke  vjs.  viijd  "  :   Symon  Roche,  1523. 
Roof.     "  To  ye  hye  roff  of  the  church  xxs.  except  yt  I  do  ytt  be  my  lyff  "  : 

T.  Hull,  1546. 
Obit.    **  I  will  that  William  my  sone  shaU  kepe  an  obbett  ...  to  the 

value  of  ixd.  ones  in  the  yere,  that  is  for  to  say  a  masse  peny  &  iiijd.  for 

the  beed  role  and  iiijd  to  the  ryngers  " :    John  Terringham,  c.  1529 

(d.  281). 

EASTON  NESTON :  OUR  LADY.* 
Trinity.    To  be  buried  "  in  insula  seu  capella  sancte  Trinitatis "  :  John 
Bacoun,  1436  (P.C.C.  21,  LuflFenam). 


'Wm.  Maydbuiy,  15 16  (a.  330);  John  *  John  Hotofte,  1497(14101.  107);  Sjmon 

Sampson,  15*7  (d.   109);  Henxy  Dowtse,  Roche,  1523(8. 155);  T.  Hull,  15460.210). 

j53o(d,336).  *John  Bacoun,  1436   (P.CC  21,  Lutt- 

*  J.  PeU  of  PattiihaU,  1 532  (e.  17).  enam). 
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Sepulchre.  "To  the  sepulcr  lyght  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Simon  Hobson, 
1513  (a.  15s). 

Torches.    Simon  Hobson,  1513. 

Rebuilding.  *'  Item  ubi  ego  predictus  Johannes  Bacoun  Deo  auziliante 
.propono  in  vita  mea  cum  bonis  meis  edificarc  et  construcrc  de  novo 
corpus  dicte  ecclesie  de  Estneston  ac  insulam  sivc  capellam  SancteTiinitatis 
ibidem,  necnon  campanile  ejusdem  ecclesie,  si  ita  sit  quod  opera  predicta 
per  me  in  vita  mea  non  perficiantur,  tunc  volo  quod  executores  mei  cum 
bonis  meis  opera  predicta  plenarie  et  integre  perficiant  &  perimpleant 
debite  et  honeste,  et  hoc  per  supervisum  vicarii  ciicte  ecclesie  de  Estneston 
et  quatuor  probiorum  hominum  parochianorum  ejusdem  ecclesie  pro 
tempore  existencium  " :    John  Bacoun,  1436  (P.C.C.  21,  Luffenam). 

Vestments.  "  Lego  unam  mappam  ad  cooperiendum  summum  altare  "  : 
James  Shukburgh,  1496  (Lans.  105).  "  To  the  ornaments  of  ye  [church 
of]  Estneston  a  clothe  of  diaper":  Isabel  Lewellyn,  1511  (P.C.C. 
4,  Fettiplace). 

EASTON  -  ON  -  THE  -  HILL,     NEXT     STAMFORD:       ALL 
HALLOWS.  1 
Sepulchre.    "  To  Seynt  Pulturys  lyght  iiijd  "  :  .  .  .  Blosum,  15 14  (a.  196). 
Trinity  Gild.    "  To  ye  Trynite  gilde  of  Eston  a  quarter  of  malt  "  :  Robert 
Smyth,  1513  (a.  197). 

ECTON:    ST.  MARY  MAGDALEN.* 
Our  Lady.    To  be  buried  "  in  ecclesia  parochiali  de  Ekton  in  capella 

beate  Marie":    Thos.  Aynesworth,  1497  (Lans.  iii).    "To  our  lady 

light  xijd  "  :  John  Leverich,  153 1  (d.  366). 
St.  John.    A  priest  "  to  synge  and  say  masses,  diriges  &  other   suffrages 

at  the  alter  of  Saynt  John  "  :  Thos.  Hensman,  1541  (g.  i  14). 
St.  Mary  Magdalen.    "To  the  paynteng  of  the  tabernacle  of  Marye 

Magdalen  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  John  Leverich,  1 531. 
St.  Peter.    "  To  the  payntenge  of  the  ymage  of  Sent  Peter  vjs.  viijd  "  :  John 

Leverich,  1531. 
St.  Thomas  of   Canterbury.    "  Item  lego  [ad]  imaginem  sancti  Thome 

Cantuariensis  in  ecclesia  de  Ekton  faciendum  iiijs "  :  Thomas  Bylling, 

1504  (Lans.  III). 
Four  Altars.    "  To  the  iiij  altars  .  .  . " :   Clara  Eldiver,  7526  (a.  409). 

Elizabeth  Basse,  1533  (e.  57).    Catherine  Hensman,  1537  (e.  229).     "  To 

the  gyldyng  of  a  certen  auter  in  the  chyrche  of  Ecton  "  :   C.  Hensman, 

1537. 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulchre  lyght  a  quarter  of  malt  "  :  John  Leverich, 

1 53 1.    Robert  Farrowe,  1534  (e.  102).    Catherine  Hensman,  1537. 
Torches.    "  To  the  lyght  of  the  torchys   ther  iiij   stryke  of  make " : 

Elizabeth  Goode,  15 18  (a.  350).     "  I  wyll  iiij  wexe  torches  to  be  bowght 

by  my  executors  to  the  use  of  my  pariche  cjhurch  of  Ecton  "  :    Thomas 


1  Robert  Cube,  1523  (c  79);  W.  Cley,  'Elizabeth  Goode,  15 18  (a.  350);  Al^ 

1545  (Pet.  i,  61).  Fran<7t,  1521  (b.  3);  Elizabeth  Bane,  1533 


(«•  57). 
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Hensman,  1541  (c.  114).  "  I  bequethe  to  bye  a  torche  of  wexe  vs  "  : 
Elizabeth  Basse,  1533  (e.  57). 

Whitewashing.  "  Item  dealbacioni  murorum  ecclesie  de  Ekton  vs  "  :  Thos. 
Bylling,  1504  (Lans.  11 1). 

Vestments.  "  To  the  hye  auter  of  Ecton  a  tabiU  clothe  to  make  an  auter 
clothe  off"  :  Catherine  Hensman,  1537  (e.  229).  "  I  bequethe  viij  li. 
sterlinge  to  bye  a  cope  of  blewe  velvet  for  my  pariche  churche  of  Ecton. 
It.  I  wyll  ytt  my  executors  shall  bye  a  crosse  clothe  of  viijs.  price  & 
delyver  ytt  to  my  pariche  churche  of  Ecton,  &  this  to  be  done  att 
Styrbrydgc  fayre  next  ensuying " :  Thomas  Hensman,  1541.  "  I 
gyyc  a  table  clothe  to  ly  uppon  the  hye  awlter  "  :  Margaret  Stevens, 
'555  (m.  198).  "To  the  parisshe  church  of  Eckton  iiijs.  iiijd.  that  is 
to  sale  iijs.  iiijd.  towards  bienge  of  a  crosse,  &  xijd.  towards  bienge  of 
a  CJinoby  "  :  Thos.  Foskatt,  1558  (q.  39).  "  Towards  a  crosse  xxd  ;  towarde 
a  crosse  cloathe  xxd  "  :  Henry  Hensman,  1558  (q.  58). 

EDGCOTE:    OUR  LADY.  1 

Our  Lady.  "  To  the  mayntenance  of  our  ladys  lyght  in  the  chancell 
one  kowe  if  that  the  township  thereof  wyll  promyse  feyghtfuUy  to  kepe 
her  at  ther  cost  &  charge  "  :  Richard  Samuel,  1518  (a.  362). 

Our  Lady  of  Pity.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  sowthe  yle  of  Oggecote  (Edgcote) 
chyrch  be  twyxt  the  ymage  of  our  lady  of  Pytye  &  the  dore  of  the 
yle":    Richard  Samuel,  15 18. 

St.  Margarei\  To  be  buried  "  in  ecclesia  beate  Marie  de  Hochcote 
(Edgcote)  coram  ymagine  sancte  Margarete " :  Richard  Kylworth,  • 
rector  of  Edgcote,  1489  (Lans.  149). 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulcure  ly5ght  and  bells  in  Ochcott  a  acre  of 
barly  "  :  T.  Austin,  15 16  (a.  305). 

Rood.     "  To  the  rode  a  stryke  of  malt  "  :  X-  Austin,  1 5 16. 

Torches.     "  To  the  torches  iiijd  "  :  John  Lawrence,  1531  (d.  383). 

Mass  Taper.  "  I  will  that  a  waxe  taper  shall  stande  uppon  my  grave  & 
shall  burne  at  hie  masse  tymc  every  daye  that  masse  shalbe  saide  or  songe 
thoroughe  &  for  a  hole  yere  after  my  decesse  "  :  John  Heydon, '  rector 
of  Edgcote  3c  vicar  of  Watford,  1545  (P.C.C.  11,  Alen). 

Vestments,  Plate  and  Books.  "  To  the  churche  of  oure  lady  of  Ochecote, 
ij  chaleys  gilte.  Item  a  encensure  withe  a  shipc  therto,  bothe  of  sylvcr  ; 
and  a  grene  apparieUe  for  the  auter,  that  is  for  to  say  reredose  and  frontelle 
powdrede  withe  golde  and  ij  rydellis  of  grene  tar  teryne.  Item  ij  smale 
peces  of  the  same  sewte  for  the  sepulcre.  Item  ij  apparelle  of  white  for 
the  ij  auters  with  rydellis  for  Lente,  and  ij  vestumentis  of  the  same  sewte. 
Item  j  hole  sewte  of  blew,  that  is  to  say  a  cope  of  damaske,  j  chesiple 
and  ij  tynicles  and  alle  thapparelle  that  longithe  therto.  Item  to  the 
said  churche  a  masseboke,  the  first  worde  of  the  secund  leeff,  Dei  dixit. 

^  Joan  Bukland,  1450  (Bithop  Chedworth't  buried  at  Edgcote,  and  there  was  formerly 

memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  55).  an  inscription  in  the  church  to  his  memory, 

'Richard     Kylworth     was     rector     of  "  Johannes  Heydon,  in  legibus  bacchalaureus 

Edgcote  from  1466  to  1493.  'quondam  rector  hu jus  ecclesie,  obiit  1545." 

'John  Heydon,  LL.B.  was  instituted  to  Bridges'  Nortbants.   i,   i2i.    Heydon  took 

Edgcote  2nd  January,    1510-11   and  held  the   B.C.L.   degree  at  Oxford,   3rd  July, 

the  living  till  his  death  in  1545.    He  was  1508. 
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Item  j  grayle,  the  first  worde  of  the  secunde  leefe,  Vel  hoc.  Item  a 
portevose,  the  first  worde  of  the  secunde  leffe,  If  so  die.  Item  j  proccs- 
sionary,  the  first  worde  of  the  secunde  leffe,  Oremus  Deus  qui.  Item 
I  besett  to  Richard  Clarelle  a  apparelle  for  a  auter,  that  is  a  reredose 
red  of  clothe  of  sylke  withe  a  crucifix  thervpone,  j  frontelle  of  the  same 
sewte,  j  pyUow  for  the  auter,  j  auter  clothe,  the  frontelle  fringed  sewed 
thervpone  of  the  same  sewte,  ij  rede  courteyns  of  sylke.  Item  to  the 
said  Richarde  the  lesse  chaleys  of  ij  that  I  have  at  Londone.  Item  a 
litelle  payre  of  salt  salers  gilt.  Item  j  payre  of  candelstykkis  for  the 
auter  and  j  liteUe  chafir  of  sylver  withe  iij  fete  " :  Joan  Bukland,  1450 
(Bishop  Chedworth's  memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  55).  "  To  the  church  of 
Ochecote  iiijli  in  monye  to  be  bestowed  in  ornaments  or  any  other 
things  for  the  said  church"  :  Thomas  Carill,  1540  (P.C.C.  25,  Alenger). 

Books.  "  Lego  Johanni  Ysod  cognato  meo  unum  portiforium,  unam 
Legendam  aureatn,  unum  missale  de  scriptura,  unum  PupiUam  octdiy 
unum  librum  qui  vocatur  Janutnsis^,  quem  dominus  Thomas  May,  rector 
de  Gayton,  habet.  Item  lego  dicto  Johanni  unum  librum  de  dubiis 
Scripturarum,  ad  terminum  vite  sue :  post  decessum  ejus  lego  eundem 
librum  ecclesie  beate  Marie,  Ozon,  ad  usum  studentium  ibidem,  ut 
orcnt  pro  anima  Ricardi  Kylworth "  :  Richard  Kylworth,  rector  of 
Edgcote,  1489  (Lans.  149). 

Mortuary.  "  To  the  hie  aulter  of  the  church  of  Ochecote  to  Allmitie 
god  my  maker  for  that  I  have  nott  don  my  dewtie  att  all  tymes  in  gyffeng 
thankes  to  Him  fFor  that  he  hath  send  &  gyffen  unto  me  in  this  present 
&  wretched  world,  &  to  be  prayed  ffor,  a  redd  hecford  (heiffer)  with 
a  white  rompe  now  beyng  with  caulf ,  the  qwich  hecffor  after  my  decesse 
I  will  that  Mr.  John  Higdon,  parson  now  beyng,  have  "  :  John  Lawrence, 

1531  (d.  383). 
Churchyard  Cross.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Ochecote  aboute 
the  croste  yr  "  :  John  Lawrence,  15  31. 

ETTON:   ST.  STEPHEN.* 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  ladys  lyght  in  Etton  viijd  "  :   J.  Drake  of  Wood- 
croft,  c.  1 52 1  (b.  30).    "  To  our  Lady  of  Etton  iiijd  "  :   Stephen  Algar, 

1530  (P-  375)- 
Rood.    "  To  the  rode  light  iiijd  "  :    Stephen  Algar,  1530. 
Roof.    "  To  the  church  roff  of  Etton  iijs.  iiijd  "  :   Stephen  Algar,  1530. 

EVENLEY:  ST.  GEORGE. « 
Rood.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  body  of  the  chyrche  befor  the  blessyd  rode  "  : 

T.  Arden,  1521  (b.  65). 
Vestments.    "  Summo  altari  quatuor  ulnas  panni  linei : "  Wm.  Sawtre, 

1469  (Lans.  112). 

^  PupiUa  oculi  was  a  well-known  clerical  *J.  Adyton,  1546  (Pet.  i,  75). 

lumdbook    compiled  by  John  de   Burgh, 

chancellor      of      Cambridge,     in      1385.  *  Wm.  Sawtre,  1469  (Lans.  11 1);  Thomas 

JoMuensis  was  probably  the  Catboliam  of       Smallbon,    1500  (ibid.);    T.  Arden,   152 1 
Johannes  de  Janua  (d.  1298).    It  was  the       (•.  65). 
standard    Latin   grammar   and    dicdonary 
combined  of  the  later  middle  ages. 
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Bell.    ^*  Item  predicte  ecclesie  magnam  campanam,  et  ad  reparacionem 
campanilis  xx"  arietcs  optimos  "  :  Wm.  Sawtre,  1469  (Lans.  1 12). 

EVERDON :  ANNUNCIATION  OF  OUR  LADY.* 
Trinity.    Margaret  Stere,  1528  (d.  90). 
Jesus  Light.    "  Pro  augmentacione  luminis  Jhu  Christi  modium  ordei "  : 

Robert  Stere,  1517  (a.  442). 
St.  Catherine.    To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Everdon  "  coram  altari 

sancte    Katerine " :    Thos.   Walker,   1498   (Lans.    112).    "I   bequethe 

a  cow  to  fynd  a  light  afor  Saynt  Katryn  "  :  J.  Buckebe,  1522  (b.  100). 
Rood.    "  To  the  rode  lyghtt  a  busshell  of  barley  "  :   John  Hawkyns,  1^28 

(d.  131).    "  To  the  roode  light  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  W.  West,  rector,  1529  (d.  216). 

"  To  the  roode  light  one  stryke  of  malt  "  :  Symon  Fyndon,  1531  (d.  373). 
Torches.    "  To  the  church  of  Everdon  a  torche  "  :    Rich.  Tarre,  1520 

(b.  9).    "  To  the  torches  x  strykes  of  barley  "  :  John  Hawkyns,  1528. 
Sacrament.    "  I  bequethe  to  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  hey  aulter 

of  the  church  of  Everdon  xijd  "  :  Ralph  Jaxson,  priest,  1556  (o.  42). 
Sepulchre.     "  Sustentacioni  cereorum  sepulcri  iij   busshells  of  wheat "  : 

Edward  Abbott,   15 10  (a.   34).     "To  the  reparacon  of  the  sepulchre 

torches":    J.  Ewan,   15 12   (a.  j6),    "To  the  sepulcr  lyghte  viijd "  : 

Rich.  Tarre,  1520.     "To  ye  reparacon  of  ye  sepulcre  light  a  buschell 

of  barley  and  a  strike  of  whete  "  :  J.  Buckebe,  1522. 
Trinity  Gild.    "  To  the  fraternity  or  gyld  of  the  blessed  Trinyte  and 

the  Holy  Crosse  vjs.  viijd  "  :  J.  Hawkins,  1528. 
Vestments.    "  Towarde  the  bying  of  a  vestyment  to  the  parish  church 

of  Everdon  xiijs.  iiijd  "  :  J.  Hawkins,  1528. 
Books.    "  To  the  use  of  the  churche  of  Everdon  an  hymar  &  halfe  porte- 

house  the  wynter  parte  "  :  Ralph  Jaxson,  1556. 
Bede  Roll.    "  To  the  church  of  Everdon  one  hecforth  (heiffer)  of  one 

year  old  that  my  father  and  mother  may  be  prayed  for  among  the 

benefactors  of  the  same  church  "  :  J.  Steer,  1539  (f.  152). 
Mortuary.     "  For  my  mortuary  to   my  lord  of   Lincoln  my  best  horse 

&  my  sadyll "  :    W.  West,  rector,  1529.      "  Lego   nomine    principalis 

mei  meam  optimam  togam  "  :    Thomas  Walker,  parish  chaplain,  1498 

(Lans.  112). 

EYDON:   ST.  NICHOLAS. « 
Our  Lady.    "  To  ye  chyrch  of  Eydon  ij  .  .  .  to  fynd  a  lyght  afore  Our 

blessyd  Lady":    Roger  Heyward,  15 15  (a.  250).    "To  our  Lady  oflF 

Eydon  ij  scheppe  off  my  second  sortt  "  :  Richard  Tew,  1521  (b.  74). 
Rood.    "  I    bequeth  ij  mastelyn  *   basons  of   the  best  I  have  to  ye  rode 

loft  of  Eydon  "  :   Roger  Heyward,  1515.    "  To  ye  rode  lof  ij  yardds  of 

barley  lying  in  long  furlong  "  :  Roger  Heyward,  15 15. 

^Edward  Abbott,  15 10  (a.  34);  Robert  *John  Bull,  151  x  (a.  61};  Roger  Hey- 

Stere,  1517  (a.  442);   John  Hawkins,  1528       ward,  1515  (a.  250). 
(d.  100).  **  To  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  '  Mastelyn  or  mascelyn  also  appears  as 

of  tbg  AnmiHctatioH  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  "  :       maselin,  maUyn,  etc.    From  the  quotations 
Elizabeth  West,  1529  (d.  238).  in  Halliwell,  s.v.  Maselin,  it  is  evidently  an 

alloy  of  metals,  something  like  brass. 
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Mass  Book.    "  To  the  church  of  Heydon  vjs.  viijd.  to  bye  a  masse  boke  "  : 

J.  Stawynton,  15 12  (a.  hi). 
Banner  Cross.    "  To  bye  a  baner  to  the  best  cross  xijs  "  :   Richard  Tew, 

1521  (b.  74). 

EYE:   ST.  MATTHEW.  1 
Our    Lady.      "  To    our  Ladys  chapeU  of  Ey  a  bullock  of  ij  yer  age  "  : 

W.  Catell,  1522  (b.  140).    W.  German,  1555  (Pet.  i,  189). 
Vestments.    "  I  bequethe  to  the  churche  a  flaxen  shete  "  :  Lucy  German, 

1557  (Lans.  115). 

FARNDON:   ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST. « 

Our  Lady.  To  be  buried  "  infra  ecclesiam  sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  dc 
Farndon  coram  ymagine  beate  Marie  in  capella  " :  Wm.  Westron,  1500 
(Lans.  115).  "To  be  buried  in  our  Lady  ile  " :  W.  Maydwell,  1511 
(a.  451).  "  To  our  Lady  vijs.  vjd.  for  to  have  v  candillstiks  of  laten  for 
to  sett  beffore  her  "  :   Henry  Carter,  1532  (d.  415). 

Rood.    "  To  the  rode  of  Farndon  iiijd  "  :  W.  Watkyn,  c.  15 16  (a.  335). 

Bell.  "  To  the  parish  of  Fernedon  xxs.  upon  condicion  that  the  seyd 
parysh  within  ij  yers  next  after  my  decesse  shaU  cause  the  lest  bel  be  mayd 
the  gretyst,  and  yff  they  make  hyt  nott  withyn  the  seyd  ij  yers,  then 
I  gyfF  &  bequeyth  the  seyd  xxs.  to  Symkyn  Maydewell "  :  W.  Maydwell, 
1511. 

FARTHINGHOE:   ALL  HALLOWS. « 
Our  Lady.     "  Lego  altari   beate    Marie    unum  auter    cloth  &    iiijd " : 

Wm-  Catur,  1470.     "  To  our  Lady  light  oone  shippe  in  the  woll  (i.e. 

unshorn) "  :   J.  Phillips,  1532  (d.  426). 
Our  Lady  Light  at  the  High  Altar.     "  To  our  ladye  light  att  the  hie 

aulter  a  sh^pe  at  Martillmas  "  :   J.  Phillips,  1532. 
St.    Catherine.     "  Lego    altari    sancte  Caterine  unum    auter    cloth " : 

Wm.  Catur,  1470.    "To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Fermyngo  befor 

thawter  of  Seynt  Kateryn  "  :  Richard  Newman,  151 5  (P.C.C.  28,  Holder). 

"  To  Sent  Kateryn  hght  on  hoggerell  at  Martillmas  "  :  J.  Phillips,  1532. 
Rood.     "    To  the  rode  light  a  shorn  sheepe  "  :   J.  Phillips,  1532. 
Sepulchre.     "  Lego  luminari  sancti  sepulchri  ij  modios  brasii " :    Wm. 

Catur,  1470.     "  To  the  sepulcre  light  one  shippe  when  he  is  shorn  "  : 

J.  Phillips,  1532. 
Torches.    "  Item  iiij  torches  of  wex  of  vj  lb.  a  pece,  &  xij  tapers  of  di.  a  pecc 

to  be  occupied  at  my  burying  &  moneth  mynd,  &  after  the  wex  of  them 

to  remayne  to  the  churche  stokk":   Richard  Newman,  1515.  "  To  ye 

torches  viijd"  :   Sir  Holland  (sic),   1523  (b.  147).    W.  Cornwell,  c.  1528 

(d.  221). 
Vestments.     "  Lego  summo  altari  unum  lintheamen,  videlicet  unum  alter 

cloth  "  :  Wm.  Catur,  1470. 


*  Henry  Spaldyngc,  1545  (Pet.  1,  57).  'Wm.    Catur,    1470    (Lant.    116)}  W. 

•Wm.     Westron,     1500    (Lans.     115)5  Comwcll,   c.    1528    (d.  221);    J.  Phillipt, 

Richard     Alen,     15 12     (a.  X15);    Henry  1532(0.426). 
Carter,  1532(0.415). 
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FARTHINGSTONE :  THE  ASSUMPTION  OF  OUR  LADY.i 

Our  Lady.  "  To  be  buried  before  the  image  of  our  Lady  iii  the  chansell. 
To  our  lady  of  Farthingston  ij  ewis  and  ij  lambs "  :  George  Hallywell, 
1532  (e.  55)- 

Torches.  "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  foresaid  church  a  torche  "  :  Robert 
Smythe,  1517  (a.  422). 

Rebuilding.  "  To  ye  north  yle  of  the  sayd  church  toward  ye  reparaCyon 
xls,  &  to  noe  other  use  to  be  usyd  of  the  sayd  church.  Item  I  will 
ye  sayd  xls.  to  be  delyveryd  to  ye  churchewardens  of  the  sayde  church 
when  thaye  or  ye  townysmen  shall  take  downe,  or  cause  to  bee  taken 
downe  ye  sayd  yle  and  so  to  beyld  ytt  up  agane  &  not  before  "  :  T.  Adams, 
alias  Hopkyns,  1546  (j.  229). 

Vestments  and  Books.  "  Item  lego  ecdesie  parochiali  de  Farthyngston 
unum  vestimentum  de  dornex  cum  pertinentibus,  unum  parvum  missale 
cum  registris  annexis,  unum  corporale  cum  teca  lignea  imagine  crucifixi 
insignita,  unum  processionale  imperfectum,  et  unum  magnum  integrum 
portiforium  in  quo  omnia  hec  donaria  inseruntur  "  :  Hugh  Melling, 
1531  (d.  404). 

Plate.  "  To  the  bying  of  a  patin  of  (sic  )  a  chalyce  to  the  parishe  churchc 
of  Farthingston  vjs  "  :  George  Hallywell,  1532. 

FAWCOTT    CHAPEL   (destroyed   chapel   in   Wappenham   parish): 
dedication  unknown. 
Repairs.     "  To  the  reparation  of  the  chapell  of  Fawcott  vjs.   viijd "  : 
Thomas  Lovett  of  Astwell,  esq.  1491  (P.C.C.  11,  Dogget). 

FAWSLEY:  [OUR  LADY «]. 

Our  Lady.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chauncell  of  FauUesley  before  the  ymage 
of  our  blissid  lady  according  to  my  degree  "  :  Sir  Richard  Knightley, 
1528  (P.C.C.  23,  Hogen  ;  also  e.  118). 

Vestments.  "  To  the  churches  of  FauUesley,  Everton  (Everdon),  Newnham, 
Badbye,  Litchbarowe,  Stowe,  Wedon,  Norton,  Danetre,  Branston, 
Bjrfelde,  Woodforde,  Catesby,  Helyden,  Charwelton,  Preston,  Farthing- 
stone  &  Plumpton,  &  to  every  of  them,  to  thentent  goddes  service 
may  be  the  better  maynteyned  there  oon  vestment  price  xxs "  :  Sir 
Richard  Knightley,  1528. 

Special  Masses.  "  I  will  and  requyre  myn  executoures  that  they  as 
hastileye  as  they  can  after  my  departure  shall  cause  as  manny  Masses  of 
Requyem  to  be  saide  &  songe  for  my  soule  &  all  xten  soules  after 
the  order  of  Sancte  Gregoris  trintalls  in  the  parishe  churche  of  Fallesley 
as  shall  be  though te  requysite  by  the  discrecon  of  my  executors  every 
prest  takyng  for  his  labour  viijd.  &  every  clarke  ijd "  :  Sir  Richard 
Knightley,  1528. 

FAXTON:  [ST.  DENYS»]  chapel  to  Lamport. 
St.  Nicholas.     "  To  the  gyltyng  of   Nycolas  awter   in  faxston  chapell 
xijd  "  :   Simon  Smyth,  1521  (b.  58). 

*  T.  Adams  alias  Hopkyns,  1546  (j.  229)  j  *  Ecton,  Liber  Valorum.    The  image  of 

Robert  Smjrthe,  I5I7(a.  422);  T.  Maryat,       our   Lady  in   the   chancel  poinU   to   this 
1542  (h.  5).  being  the  correct  dedication. 

'  Ecton,  Libtr  Valornm, 
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Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulcher  lyght  in  the  chapell  of  Faxton  mjr  best 

ewe  with  her  lame  "  :  Humfrey  Garryte,  1557  (o.  46). 
Torches.     "  To  the  chapell  off  Faxston  a  torche  prise  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  Simon 

Smyth,  1 52 1. 
Special  Masses.     "  Fyve  massys  of  the  fyve  wonds  of  our  Lord  to  be  sayd 

for  the  helthe  of  my  sole,  etc  "  :  Thomas  Leyes,  1540  (c.  56). 
Gifts  to  the  Chapel.    "  To  the  churche  of  Faxton  ij  ewes  &  ij  lambes 

&  ij  other  shippe  "  :  Thomas  Leyes,  1540.     "  To  the  chapell  of  Faxton 

a  shepe  "  :  J.  Smyth,  1546  (j.  59). 

FINEDON  (formerly  called  THINGDEN)  :  OUR  LADY.* 
Our  Lady.    To  be  buried  ^*  coram  imagine  beate  Marie.     Lego  lumini 

beate  Marie  xijd  " :    Wm.  Lythhyll,  1492  (Lans,  260).     "  To  our  lady 

lyght  a  busshell  of  malt":    Rich.  Langley,   1 5 10  (a.   19).     "To  our 

lady  lyghte  ij  bosschellys  of  barley  "  :    Edmund  Drage,  9  Henry  VIII 

(a.  446).     "  To  our  lady  lyght  viijd  "  :  W.  Dey,  1530  (d.  320).    J.  Mulsho, 

esq.  is34(e-I30). 
Sepulchre.    "To  the  sepulchre  light  twelve  pence  "  :   Alice  Wallis,  1556 

(Pet.  ii,  20). 
Rood.     "  I  bequeth  toward  the  exhibicon  off  the  rood  lyght  ij  busshels 

of  malt  "  :  Richard  Langley,  15 10.     "  To  the  roode  lyght  ij  bosschellys 

of    barley " ;     Edmund   Drage,   9   Henry  VIII.     "  To  the  rode  light 

xxd"  :   Elizabeth  Makernes,  1533  (e.  78). 
Torches.     "  Towards  the  makyng  of  the  torches  vijs  "  :   Richard  Langley, 

i$io.     "To  the  torches  vjs.  viijd":    Eliz.  Makernes,  1533. 
Sacrament.     "  Also   I  will  that  fyve  tapers  shalbe  sett  upp  afore  the 

sacrement  within  the  churche  of  Thindon  there  to  remayne  till  they  be 

consumyd  and  brent  "  :  Alice  Wallis,  1556. 
Gild  of  Our  Lady.     "  To  our  Lady  yild  of  Thynden  a  bosshyll  of  malt "  : 

Richard  Langley,  15 10.    "To  our  Lady  gylde  xijd":    W.  Dey,  1530. 

"  To  the  guylde  of  our  Lady  xxd  "  :  Eliz.  Makernes,  1533. 
Gild  of  St.  John  Baptist.     "  To  the  yild  off  Seynt  John  a  busshell  of 

malt":    Richard  Langley,  i$io.     "To  Sent  John's  gylde  in  Fyondyn 

church  xijd  "  :  Joan  Mychell,  15 19  (a.  395).     "  To  the  guylde  of  Seynt 

John  Baptist  xxd  "  :   Eliz.  Makernes,  1533. 
Sepulchre  Gild.    "  To  the  sepulcre  yeld  of  Thynden  a  bushell  of  malt "  : 

Richard  Langley,  1 5 10. 
Building.    "  Lego  ad  edificacionem  borealis  partis  ecdesie  x  marcas " : 

Wm.  Lythhyll,  1492. 
Church  House.    "  To  the  makyng  off  the  church  howse  vjs.  viijd " : 

Robert  Petytt,  15 16  (a.  313). 
Tabernacle  of  Jesus.     "  To  the  makyng  of  the  tabernacle  of  Jhus  xxxvjs. 

viijd  "  :  Eliz.  Makernes,  1533. 
Plate.     "  I  bequeth  towards  the  byeing  of  a  challis  xls  "  :   J.  Mulsho,  esq. 

1534- 
Burial  of  a  Vicar.     "  To  be  buried  in  the  chancell  of  Thyngden  afore 
my  deskc  there  "  :   W.  Stoykys,  vicar,  1540  (c.  90). 

'Richard   Langley,  15 10  (a.  19);   W.Andrew,  1527  (d.  92);  W.  Dry,  1530  (d.  320). 
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Churchyard  Cross.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  churchyardc  of  our  blessed 
ladie  in  Thingdon  a  little  from  the  crosse  "  :  John  Syblyc,  1547  (Lsms.  236). 

FLORE:  ALL  SAINTS. * 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  lady's  Ifght  a  shepe  "  :  Joan  Leyke,  c.  1525  (a.  408). 

"To  our  Lady  lyght  a  stryke  of  barley":    W.  Starton,  1521  (b.  21). 

"  To  the  maynteninge  of  our  ladye  lighte  my  best  redd  blossum  cowe  "  : 

John  Gare,  1535  (e.  168). 
All  Saints.    "To  be  buryed  in  the  hyghe  quere  ther  affor  All  Seyncts 

in  the  church  of  Flour  "  :  Henry  Michell,  i$io  (a.  35). 
St.   Catherine.    "  To   Saynt   Katcryns  altar  ijd " :    W.   Dykons,    1528 

(d.  217).     "  To  Saynt  Kateryns  light  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :    Robert  Ball, 

1528  (d.  230).    J.  Blownte  of  Heyford,  1527  (d.  59). 
St.  Nicholas.    "  To  Seynt  Nycholes  lyght  a  stryke  of  barly  "  :  W.  Starton, 

1521.    Joan  Leyke,  c.  1525.     "  To  Saynt  Nycolas  light  viijd  "  :  Robert 

Ball,  1528. 
St.  Sunday.  "  To  Saynt  Sondays  light  a  stryke  of  barley  " :  Robert  Ball,  1528. 
Rood.    W.  Starton,  152 1.    Joan  Leyke,  c.  1525. 
Sepulchre.    Agnes  Baw,  1514  (a.  227).    Joan  Leyke,  c.  1525. 
Torches.     "  To  the   reparacon    of  the  torches  and   bells  iiij   stryke  of 

barley":   J.  Watts,  1512  (a.  133).     "To  the  torches  xxd "  :    Robert 

Ball,  1528.    T.  Mawnsell,  1528  (d.  191). 
Vestments,  etc.     "  To  the  high  altar  of  Flowre  a  dyaper  borde  clothe  to 

remaine  as  an  ornament  their  "  :  Philippa  Mechyll,  1527  (d.  197). 
Funeral  Sermon.     "  Unto  a  clarke  beyng  a  graduatt    to  saye  a  sarmen 

in  the  sayd  churche  of  Flowre  at  the  day  of  my  burial  vjs.  viijd.     To  the 

churches   of    Brokeholl,  Heyford,  Lychebarowe  .  .  .  iijs.    iiijd.  ech   8c 

my  [soul]  prayd  for  &  namyd  in  their  pulpy tts  "  :    Philippa  Mechyll, 

1527. 
Books.     "  To  the  church  of  Flore  towards  the  bieng  of  a  typhoner  iijs  "  : 

W.  Sharpe,  1558  (q.  7). 

FOTHERINGHAY :    THE   ANNUNCIATION   OF   OUR   LADY 
AND  ALL  SAINTS.* 
Our  Lady.    "  Altari  beate  Marie  duo  modia  (sic)  ordei  "  :  Simon  Morton, 

1522  (b.  103).* 
Trinity.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Fodryngay  before  the  Blessyd 

Trinete  "  :  T.  Gyles,  1536  (e.  224). 
St.  Michael.    To  be  buried  "  in  capella  sancti  Michaelis  collegii    beate 

Marie  et  Omnium  Sanctorum  de  Foderynghey  "  :    Peter  Mabawe,  142 1 

(P.CC.  55,  Marche). 
Benefactors'  Altar.    "  I  bequeth  my  black  kow  to  the  benefactors  altar 

and  my  other  kow  to  the  college  "  :   Anne  Worthington,  1534  (e.  87). 


1  Robert       ConMraj,        1524       (P.CC.  » The  tUtutet  of  the  college  thow  that 

33,  Bodfeld);  Joan  Leyke,  c.  1525  (a.  408);  there    were    two    images  of    the  Virgin 

T.  VyXgrymc,  1528  (d.  185).  against    the    pillars    of    the    nave    before 

*  Simon    Morton,    1522    (b.    103);  W.  which    "stations"    were    made:    V.C.H. 

Bastafeld,    1529   (d.   302);  Richard   Davy,  Nortbants.il.  173. 
>538  ('•  39)- 
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**  To  ye  aulter  of  all  benefactors  within  the  churche  of  Fodiyngaye  on 
plater":  T.  Alcy,  1546  (j.  84).  "To  the  benefactors  aulter  viijd*': 
J.  Fawkner,  1546  (j.  85).  "To  the  benefactors  masse  xiijs.  iiijd": 
T.  Gyles,  1536  (e.  224,  also  f.  88).  "  To  the  benefactors  masse  there, 
iijs.  iiijd  "  :   J.  Holcot,  1546  (Pet.  i,  79).    Agnes  Lamley,  1546  (j.  85). 

All  Souls*  Light.  "  Lumini  in  die  animarum  unum  modium  ordei " : 
Simon  Morton,  1522  (b.  103).  "To  all  soule  light  xijd " :  Anne 
Worthington,  1534.    J.  Holcot,  1546. 

Rood.  "  To  the  rode  lyght  xxd  "  :  T.  Gyles,  1536.  "  To  be  buried  in 
the  mydle  allye  [before]  the  crucyfyx,  betwyxt  the  west  dore  and  maystcr 
Coterylls  gravestone":  Richard  Davy,  1538  (f.  39).  "To  ye  lygths 
before  ye  crucyfyx  vjd  "  :  T.  Aley,  1546.  "  To  ye  royd  lyght  viijd  "  : 
J.  Fawkner,  1546.    Agnes  Lamley,  1546. 

Vestments,  Plate  and  Books.  "  Item  ie  veuiUe  que  touz  mes  vestiments, 
crucifixes,  ymages,  tabernacles,  basins,  ewers,  sensures,  sconses  et  autrcs 
ioialx,  apparaillementz  vncore  esteantz  en  mon  chapelle,  exceptes  les 
biens  et  ioialx  queux  iay  mys  en  gage  pour  mon  aler  en  cest  voiage  vers 
Frauncc  en  la  compaigne  de  mon  tressouveraine  seigneur  le  roy,  soient  apres 
mon  decez  deliuerez  ale  maistre  et  ses  compaignouns  de  mon  dit  college, 
pour  etre  perpetuelement  gradez  (sic)  en  ycelle  par  eux  et  lour  successours 
illoeques  a  lonneur  de  Dieu  et  de  sa  glorieuse  miere,  de  saint  Thomas  le 
glorieux  martir,  saint  Edward  le  confessour  et  de  tous  saints  "  :  Edward, 
duke  of  York,  141 5  (Bishop  Repyngdon's  memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  124). 
"  Lego  altari  in  dicta  capella  (St.  Michael)  unum  Missale,  unumportiforium, 
unum  calicem,  unum  par  de  cruettys,  unum  paxebred,  unum  tintinabilum 
de  argento,  cum  uno  vestimento  de  damask  nigro  cum  tuella  et  curtinis "  : 
Peter  Mabawe,  142 1  (P.C.C.  55,  Marche).  "  If  my  body  be  buried  at 
Fodringhay  in  the  colege  ther,  than  I  geve  to  the  said  colege  a  square 
canapie  of  crymeson  clothe  of  gold  with  iiij  staves,  twoo  auter  clothes  of 
crymeson  cloth  of  gold,  twoo  copes  of  crymeson  cloth  of  gold,  a  chesibull 
&  twoo  teunicles  of  crymeson  clothe  of  gold  with  iij  abes,  twoo  auter 
clothes  of  crymeson  damaske  browdered,  a  chesibull,  two  tennicles  &  iij 
copes  of  blew  velvett  &  brodered,  with  iij  abes,  thre  masse  bokes,  thre 
grayles  &  vij  processioners  "  :  Cecily,  duchess  of  York,  ^  1495  (P.C.C. 
25,  Vox).  "  To  Sir  Roger  a  masboke  of  parchment  with  .  .  .  claspis  "  : 
Alexander  Crawtherne,  c.  1527  (d.  58). 

Building.  "  Item  lego  ad  fabricam  dicti  collegii  quatuor  libras  ad 
edificacionem  ejusdem,  et  unius  fenestre  faciende ", :  Peter  Mabawe, 
1421. 

Mortuary.  "  Item  au  jour  de  mon  enterment  mon  meillour  chival  pur 
mon  principal":    Isabella,  duchess  of  York,*  1392  (P.C.C.  7,  Rous). 

Burial  of  the  Founder.     "  Item  ie  deuise  mon  corps  estre  enseuelie  en 

^  Cecily  Neville,  duchess  of  York,  was  moost  entirely  beloved  lord  my  housbond, 

lister  of  Richard,   earl  of   Salisbury,  and  and   in   his   tumbe   within   the   collegiate 

widow  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  killed   at  church  of  Fodringhay." 

Wakefield,  1460.    She  describes  herself  as  '  Isabella,  duchess  of  York,  was  daughter 

**  wif  unto  the  right  noble  prince  Richard,  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile,  and  wife  of 

Ute    duke  of    York,  fader  unto  the  most  Edmund   of   Langley,   duke  of  York,  ton 

noble   christen  prince  my  lord  and    son,  of  Edward    III.     She  was  the  mother  of 

king    Edward    Illlth."     She    leaves    her  Edward,  duke  of  York,  the  founder  of  the 

body  "  to  be  buried  beside  the  body  of  my  college  of  Fotheringhay. 
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eleglise  (sic)  parochiele  deinz  mon  college  de  Fodrynghey  en  myle  le 
quere  soubz  une  plat  pere  de  marbre,  cestassauoir  ad  gradum  chart  .  .  . 
Item  que  miUe  messes  des  plus  poures  religieuses  que  on  purra  trouuer 
soient  a  plustost  que  faire  ce  pourra  a  pres  ma  mort  celebrez  pour  malme, 
desqueux  ie  veuille  que  le  priour  et  couuent  de  Witham  en  Selwode 
soient  paiez  pour  cent  messes,  pour  chescune  messe  ijd.  et  semblablement 
le  priour  jt  couuent  de  Beauvale  en  Shirwode  pour  1.  messes,  chescune 
des  ordres  des  mendinantz  en  Londres  et  en  ma  ville  de  Stamforde  pour 
1.  messes  en  mesme  le  manere  come  dessus,  et  le  surplus  de  mille  messes 
susdictes  es  poures  religieux  come  dessus,  et  en  specyalle  as  couuentz 
de  Charterhous  de  Londres,  Coventre  et  Beentone  ioust  Bathe  solonc 
la  discrecion  de  mes  executors.  Item  sil  auiegne  que  par  la  voluntee 
de  Dieu  ie  trespasse  hors  de  cest  side  en  quel  lieu  quil  soit,  forspris  a 
Fodrynghay,  ie  veuille  que  mon  corps  soit  carie  a  mon  dit  college  de 
Fodrynghay  pour  y  estre  enseuely  et  en  ce  caryant  illooques  que  nulles 
solempnitees  soient  faites  par  le  chemyn  a  mes  costages,  exceptz  que  ce 
veuille  que  les  chapeleins  et  dercs  esteantz  a  mon  dirige  et  messes  chescune 
iour  entre  eux  departiz  xiijs.  iiijd.  la  ou  mon  corps  reposera  chescun 
nuit,  et  xxs.  chescun  iour  et  nuit  departes  entre  les  poures  par  deners. 
Et  ie  voile  ne  auoire  vj  torches  ardans  entour  mon  corps  chescun  iour  a 
messe  et  dirige,  et  chescun  nuit  cynk  tapiers,  le  quel  cost  ie  veuille  que 
soit  ensi  gouerne  que  ne  passe  vjs.  viijd.  le  iour  et  nuyt,  issint  que  le  cost 
chescun  iour  ne  passe  xls.  £t  ie  veuille  que  sys  de  mes  escuiers  et  sys 
de  mes  va diets  et  deux  chapeleins  ma  compaignent  (sic)  tout  le  chemyns," 
dont  auera  chescun  escuier  et  chescun  chapeleyn  ijs.  le  iour  et  chescun 
vadlet  xijd.  le  iour  pour  lour  costages  par  xv  lours  sanz  autres  despensea 
faire  "  :  Edward,  duke  of  York,  141 5  (Bishop  Repyngdon's  memoranda, 
Lincoln,  f.  I24). 
College.  "  To  the  master  of  the  fellyshyppe  of  Foderyngay  for  bryngyng 
my  body  to  the  ground  with  dirige  &  masse  of  requiem  to  be  solempnised 
by  the  said  Mr.  &  felyshippe  xiijs.  iiijd  "  :  T.  Gyles,  1536  (e.  224). 

FURTHO:    ST.  BARTHOLOMEW.! 

GAYTON:   OUR  LADY. « 
Our   Lady.     "  Lumini   beate   Marie   unum   modium   ordei " :    Thomas 

Chapelen,    1499  (Lans.    122).     "  Lumini   beate  Marie  unam  ovem " : 

J.  Lucas,  1 5 16  (a.  424).    "  To  our  ladies  lighte  j  stryke  of  malt  "  :  J.  Pace, 

1525  (a.  411).     "To  oure  blessyd  Lady  auter  iiijd":     Jone  Foster, 

1528  (d.  200). 
Our  Lady  Light  at  St.  Nicholas  Altar.    "  Lumini  beate  Marie  juxta 

aram  sancti  Nicholai  unum  modium  ordei " :   Thomas  Chapelen,  1499. 

"  Lumini  beate  Marie  ad  aram  Sancti  Nicholai  unum  modium  ordei "  : 

Thonus  Helys,  1519  (a.  358). 
Trinity.     "  Item    sancte    Trinitati    unum    modium    ordei " :    Thomas 

Chapelen,  1499. 

*Wm.  Furtho  of  Furtho,  1504  (Lant.  "J.     Hunt,     1516     (a,     308);  Richard 

lai).  Pedyngton,  15 16  (a.  323);  Denyi  Wiyttc, 

1 5 16  (a.  311};  T.  Smythe,  1527  (d.  240). 
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St.  Catherine.    "  To  Saynt  Katciyn,  Saynt  Margaret,  and  Mary  Magdalen 

ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  T.  Smythe,  1527  (d.  240). 
St.  Margaret.    "  Luxnini  beate  Margarete  unam  ovem  "  :  J.  Lucas,  15 16 

(a.   424).    "  To   Seynt  Margaretts  auter  iiijd " :     Jone   Foster,   1528 

(d.  200).    **  To  Sayntt  Margaretts  lyghte  on  stryke  of  barleye  "  :  Thomas 

Wapull,  1528  (d.  139). 
St.  Mary  Magdalen.    T.  Smythe,  1527. 
St.  Nicholas  Altar.    Thomas  Chapelen,  1499  (Lans.  122). 
Rood.     *'  Lumini  in  medio  ecclesie  de  Gayton  ante  altam  crucem  duos 

modios  ordii"  :    T.  Farman,  I $10  (a.  23).    "To  the  rode  ij  stryke  of 

barley":    J.   Hunt,    I$l6  (a.   308).    "Lego  crucifixo  unum  modium 

ordei"  :  Thomas  Helys,  1 5 19  (a.  358). 
Sepulchre.    "  Lego  sepulchro  unum  modium  ordei  "  :  Thomas  Chapelen, 

1499.     "To  the  sepulchre  ij  stryke  of  barley":   J.  Hunt,  1516.    "Ad 

sustentacionem     luminum    sancti    sepulchri     unum    modium    ordii " : 

T.  Farman,  15 10. 
Torches.    "  To  ye  torche  lyght  vjd  "  :  Jone  Foster,  1528. 
Ornaments.    "  Lego   ornamentis   summi   altaris   viginti   denarios ;    lego 

ornamentis  ecclesie  vjs.  viijd  "  :  J.  Lucas,  15 16. 

GEDDINGTON:   ST.  ANDREW.  1 

High  Altar.  "  To  the  hye  aulter  a  hyve  full  of  beys  and  waxe  "  :  Robert 
Malarye,  1529  (d.  263). 

St.  John  Baptist.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chapell  of  Seynt  John  Baptiste 
in  the  church  of  Geydyngton "  :  Wm.  Downhall,  esq.  1504  (P.CC. 
36,  Holgrave). 

High  Rood.  "  To  the  hy  rode  lyght  xi jd  "  :  Richard  Thome,  1 5 1 5  (a.  296). 
"To  ye  edefyynge  of  ye  heye  rode  lofte  of  Gey dynton  vj  wethurs "  : 
J.  Comford,  151 7  (a.  459).  "  To  the  makyng  of  the  hye  rood  vjs.  viijd  "  : 
Agnes  Canford,  1532  (e.  32).  "  I  bequethe  to  the  use  of  the  church 
the  oulde  rode  loffte  the  which  remaneth  nowe  in  the  church  there  " : 
T.  Freman,  1536  (e.  193). 

Stooping  Rood.  "  To  the  stopyng  the  rode  (sic)  *  xijd  "  :  Richard  Thorne, 
1515.  "To  ye  stowpyng  rods  cotte  (coat)  ij  wethyrs":  J.  Comford, 
1517.  "I  gyve  to  the  stowpyng  roode  xijd  "  :  W.  Coif  ex,  c.  1528 
(d.  171). 

Sepulchre.  "To  the  sepulture  ij  wether  schepe  "  :  Rich.  Thorne,  15 15 
(a.  296).  "To  ye  sepulker  lyght  ijd":  J.  Comford,  1517.  "To  the 
sepulchre  iiij  wethers":  Nicholas  Veyssacorley,  1528  (d.  165).  "I 
bequethe  to  the  use  of  the  church  the  oolde  sepulcher  there  "  :  T.  Fre- 
man, 1536. 

Torches.    "To  the  torchys  viijd":   W.  Colfex,  c.  1528. 

Vestments.  "  I  bequeth  a  new  vestment  to  the  church  of  Geydyngton 
price  of  iiij  or  v  marb  " :  Wm.  Downhall,  esq.  1 504.  "  I  bequethe 
to   the   church  a   vestament    price  xxvjs.  viijd " :    T.   Frenun,    1536 

(e.  193). 


^  Henry  Geraun,  i486  (Lant.  122)}  J.  '  Probablj    a    icribe't    error   for    *' the 

Comford,  15 17  (a.  459);  Robert  Malarye,       itopyng  rode." 
1529  (d.  263);  J.  Palmer,  1529  (d.  265). 
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Seats.     **  Item  volo  quod  de  bonis  meis  fiant  nova  sedilia  per  to  tarn  ecclesiam 

dc  Gedyngton  secundum  formam  quam  carpentarius  cepit  facienda  " : 

Henry  German,  i486  (Lans.  122). 
Pulpit.     **  To    be    buried  in   the    churche    .  .  .    afore    the    pulpitt " : 

W.  Colfex,  c.  1528  (d.  171). 
Crosses.    "  To  the  foyte  [foot]  of  the  grete  crosse  in  the  [towne]  of 

Gedyngton  xijd.     Item  to  the  crosse  well  xijd.*  to  the  mendyng  of  the 

new  cross  iijs.  iiijd.  and  to  the  ....  aghe  crosse  vjs.  viijd  "  :  W.  Colfex, 

c.  1528. 
Special  Masses.     "  My  wife  shall  cause  to  be  said  x  masses  at  Scala  Coely 

(sic)  "  :   Nicholas  Veyssacorley,  1528  (d  165). 

GLAPTHORNE:    ST.  LEONARD. « 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  lady  light  viijd  "  :  J.  Waren,  1520  (b.  13).    J.  Walker, 

1520  (b.  12).     "To  the  lampe  in  oure  lady  quere  a  seme  of  barley"  : 

W.  Guld,  1521  (b.  72). 
St.  Leonard.     "  To  the  awlter  of  Seynt  Leonard  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  : 

Richard  Atkyn,  1521  (b.  49). 
Rood.     "  I  bequethe  to  the  chappell  of  Glapthorne  a  bason  with  v  lyghts 

and  xij  candelstycks,  booth  for  the  roode  lofte  "  :  J.  Walker,  1520. 
Sepulchre.     "To  Seynt    Pulcre   lyght   viijd":    J.  .Waren,  1520.    "To 

the  sepulchre  lyght  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Richard  Atkyn,  1521. 
Torches.     "  To  the  torches  xijd  "  :  W.  Guld,  1521. 
Lamp.     "  To  the  new  lyght  of  the  lampe  ij  stryke  of    barley  and  a  ewe 

&  a  lambe  "  :    Rich.  Atkyn,  1521.     "To  the    new  lampe   halff  a  seme 

of  barley":   W.  Guld,  152 1. 
Candlesticks.     "  I  bequethe  ij  grett  laten  candylstycks  for  to  stond  beflFore 

the  hye  alter  "  :  J.  Walker,  1520. 
Building.     "  To  the  byldyng  of  the  new  gyld  vjs.  viijd  " :    J.  Walker, 

1520. 
Burial  Fees.     "  To  be  bured  in  the  chapell  off  Sanct  Leonard  in  Glapthorne 

yff  the  churchewardens  with  other  of  the  towne  wylbe  content  to  take 

my  grett  coffer  wych  I  have  geven  the  church  ffor  the  same  cause ;   or 

my  body  to  be  bured  in  the  churchyard.    Also  I  bequeth  ij  poundds 

off  wax  to  be  made  in  serges  and  to  be  set  abowt  my  herse  the  day  of  my 

buryinge":   J.  Adcocke,  1512  (a.  135). 

GLENDON  (or  CLENDON)  :   ST.  HELEN:'  destroyed  church. 
St.  Helen.     "  To  be  beryed  in  the  quyre  of  ye  cherche  of  Saynt  Elyn  in 

Qendon  before  ye  immage  of  ye  sayd  Saynt  Elyn.    To  the  sayd  cherche 

to  paye  for  ye  makyng  of  a  tabernacle  to  ye  seyd  Saynte  Elyn  vjs.  viijd  "  : 

Richard  Bawe,  priest,  1531  (e.  81). 
Ornaments  and  Books.    "  To  ye  sayd  cherche  of  saynt  Elyn  to  help   to 

by  syche  anowments  as  dothe  nede  therin  vjs.  viijd.  and  my  missal "  : 

Richard  Bawe,  1531. 


>  The  well  it  under  die  Eleanor  croM.  »J.    Shorlej,    1526    (c.    100)  j  Richard 

•J.  Adcocke,  1512  (a.  135);  J.  Waren,       Bawe,  1531  (i.  81). 
1520   (b.    13);   Richard   Atkjrn,   1521    (i. 
490- 
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CLINTON:   ST.  BENEDICT. ^ 
Our  Lady.     "  To   be  buried  in  our  ladys  chapell  within  the  chirche  of 

Glenton  dedicat.  in  the  honour  of  Sanct  Benedic.     Allso  to  ower  hdy 

lyghth  in  Glenton  ijs "  :    W.  Harbe,  151 1  (a.  62).     "  To  be  buried  att 

our  Lady's  chapell  door  beseyd  my  husband  within  the  chirch  of  Glenton 

dedicat.  in  honour  of  Sanct  Benedic  within  the  parish  of  Paykyrk " : 

Margaret  Harbe,  151 1  (a.  63).     "To  our  Lady  light  oone  taper  of  a 

pownd  of  wax  "  :  Thomas  Bear,  1531  (d.  385). 
St.  Benedict.    "To  Senct  Beynett  light  ijd"  :   Thomas  Bear,  1531. 
Rood.     "  To  the  rode  light  oone  taper  of  a  pownd  of  wax  " ;    Thomas 

Bear,  1531.     "  To  the  rood  loft  xijd  "  :   Robert  Hall,  1538  (f.  iio). 
Sacrament  Light.     "  To  maintenance  of  the  light  before  the  Sacrament  a 

cowe":   T.  Hall,  1538  (f.  no). 
Torches.     "  I  bequeth  iij  pound  of  wax  to  helpe  make  iiij  torches  to 

Glenton  chirch":    Margaret  Harbe,  151 1. 
Vestments.     "  To  the  chirch  of  Seyntt  Benedyk  to  by  a  coope  ixs  ;  also  to 

the  seid  chirch  of  Benedyc  a  coverlyd,  my  best  kerchew  &  a  pylow  ** : 

Margaret  Hakman,  15 15  (a.  288). 
Building  of  the  Quire.    "  To  the  bildeng  of  the  qwer  at  Glenton  xijd  "  : 

Margaret  Harbe,  151 1. 
Special  Masses.     "  I  will  that  Sir   Robert  curat  of  Paykyrke  sey  for  mc 

V  messys  of  the  feyve  wondys "  :    Margaret  Harbe,  151 1. 

GRAFTON  REGIS  :  OUR  LADY. « 

Sacrament.  "  To  the  mayntenance  of  .  .  .  tapar  before  the  blessyd 
Sacrament  in  the  church  of  Grafton  iijs.  iiijd":  Nicholas  Woolfe,  1539 
(f.  223). 

Rood.  "To  the  hye  rode  iiijd " :  Robert  Collys,  152 1  (b.  30).  "To 
the  roode  light  xxd  "  :  Nicholas  Woolfe,  1539.  "  I  gyvt  unto  the  rode 
of  Grafton  a  scheyte  "  :   James  Waddyngton,  1544  C^^^-  ^>  4^)- 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulchre  light  xxd  *' :  Nicholas  Woolfe,  1539. 
"  Unto  the  sepulcare  xijd  "  :   James  Waddyngton,  1544. 

Bier.  "  To  the  makyng  of  a  bere  xxd.  to  the  parishe  of  Grafton " : 
W.  Adyngton,  1542  (g.  132). 

Bell.  "  Also  I  beseche  my  seid  Lord  Marks  (the  executor)  that  there 
may  be  as  mooche  underwoode  sold  in  the  wodys  of  Grafton  as  shall  by 
a  bell  to  be  tenor  at  Grafton  to  the  bellys  there  nowe,  for  a  remembraunce 
of  the  last  of  the  blode  "  :  Richard  Wydevile,  earl  Rivers,  1490  (P.C.C. 
44,  Milles). 

Obits.  "  I  bequeth  to  the  parish  church  of  Grafton  all  such  catel  as  I 
have  at  Grafton  that  is  to  sey,  ij  oxon,  v  kene,  ij  boloks,  to  then  tent  that 
they  shall  yerely  kepe  an  obite  for  my  soule  that  is  to  sey  dirige  &  masse 
of  requiem  with  the  curate,  iiij  preests  &  iiij  clerks  with  an  herse  & 
iiij  tapers,  every  prest  takyng  for  his  wages  vd,  and  every  clerk  iijd.  &  the 
residew  that  shall  comme  of  them  over  shall  goo  yerely  to  the  reparacon 
of  the  same  church  of  Grafton  moost  necessary  "  :    Richard  Wydevile, 

»W     Harbe,    1511     (a.    62);  Margaret  •].  Whallcy,  1516  (c.  120);  W.  Adjmf- 

Harbe,  151 1  (a.  63);  Agnes  Streete,  1526       ton,   1542   (o.    132);  Jamct  Waddjngtoa^ 
(c.  132).  1544  (P«t.  i,  48). 
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earl  Rivers,  1490  (P.C.C.  44,  Milles).  "  A  cowe  to  be  sett  to  hyer  by 
the  yer  at  the  disposal  of  my  executor  and  the  valew  of  the  hyer  to  kep 
an  obbet  with  dirige  and  masse  "  :  J.  Whalley,  1526  (c.  120). 

GRAFTON  UNDERWOOD:   [OUR  LADY.*] 
Sepulchre.      "  To    the  sepulchre  light  ij   stryke  of    barley " :    Robert 

Ferryman,  1531  (d.  358). 
Torches.    "  For  me  and  my  wyfe  to  the  torches  vjs.  viijd "  :    Robert 

Mylner,  1529  (d.  27Q.    "  To  the  use  of  the  torchcis  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  : 

Robert  Ferryman,  1531. 

GREATWORTH:    [ST.  FETER.«] 
Building  of  the  Steeple.    "  To  the  byldynge  of  the  steple  of  Grytworth 
vjs.  viijd  "  :  Robert  Fargiter,  c.  15 10  (a.  30). 

GREEN'S  NORTON*:  ST.  LAWRENCE. ^ 

Our  Lady.  "  To  our  Lady  lyght  xijd  "  :  T.  Wykyn,  15 12  (a.  84).  "  To 
owr  Lady  lyght  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  T.  Hore,  1522  (b.  83).  "  To  our 
Lady  light  a  hecford  "  :    Laurence  Haliwell,  1526  (c.  117). 

Trinity.  "  To  be  buryed  in  the  tumbe  of  merbuU  that  I  have  ordeyned 
under  the  north  wall  of  the  chapell  of  the  holy  Trinite  in  the  parish 
church  of  Norton  aforesaid  "  :  Richard  Mydelton,  esq.  1489  (Lans.  196), 

Rood.  "  To  the  rode  lyght  xijd  "  :  T.  Wykyn,  1512.  "  To  the  rode 
lyght  and  to  our  Lady  lyght  a  pownd  of  wax  "  :  T.  Hore,  1522. 

Sepulchre.  "To  the  sepulcr  light  xijd":  T.  Wykyn,  1512.  "To  the 
sepulture  lyght  j  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Henry  Nycolls,  15 14  (a.  223).  "  To 
the  light  of  the  sepulture  ijs  "  :  Evan  Ap  Gryfiith,  1515  (a.  291). 

Torches.    "  To  the  torch  lyght  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  T.  Hore,  1522. 

Vestments.  "  To  the  hie  alter  a  alter  cloth  "  :  Thomas  Wykyn,  1 5 12.  "To 
the  church  of  Norton  Davys  a  chalys  with  the  corperas,  &  the  case  [an] 
awter  clothe  &  a  vestment" :  Mary  Myddleton  of  Northampton,  1536 
(F.  172). 

GRENDON:  OUR  LADY. » 
Our  Lady.    Robert  Gawdren,  1523  (b.  174). 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.      "  To  Mary  of  Fety  agayne  yt  sche  be  new  gylte 

vjs.  viijd  "  :  Wynymer  Foster,  1523  (b.  143). 
Trinity.    "  To  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  Grendon  and  to  the  altar  of  the 

holy  Trinity  one  silver  bowl  {cifhutn)  to  buy  four  candlesticks  (candelabra) 

for  the  said  altars  " :    John  Mortimer,  esq.  1453  (Bishop  Chedworth's 

memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  44). 
Rood.    John  Leche,  1517  (a.  426).     Robert  Gawdren,  1523. 


^^etxm,  Liber  yalcrum,  *T.  Wykyn,  1512    (a.  84);    Evan   Ap 

•ibid.  Gryffith,    1515    (a.   291)}  T.   Hore,    1522 

'  Green's  Norton   took  its  name   from  (b.  83). 

the  family  of  Grene  who  owned  it  in  the  *John   Mortimer,    1453   (Bishop   Ched- 

fourteenth    and    fifteenth    centuries.    In  worth's  memoranda,  Lincohi,  f.  44) ;  Wm. 

earlier  days  it  was  known  as  Norton  Davy,  Alen,  1541  (o.  99). 
being  so  called  after  David,  a  thirteenth- 
century  brd  of  the  manor. 
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Sacrament.  "To  ye  honour  of  ye  blessed  Sacrament t  a  torch "  :  John 
Petyt,  1514  (a.  203).  "  For  the  ij  tapers  in  the  chancdl  &  for  the 
iij  tapers  that  do  bren  before  the  blessed  sacrament  to  bren  at  my  burial 
xijd  "  :  Wm.  Robynson,  1538  (f.  90). 

Sepulchre.    **  To  ye  sepultur  lyght  a  quarter  of  barley  "  :    John  Petyt, 

Torches.  "  Ecclesie  de  Grendon  pro  vastacione  torchiarum  duos  modios 
brasii "  :  Wm.  ClyfFe,  1499  (Lans.  130).  "  For  on  torche  iiijs  "  :  John 
Leche,  1 5 17  (a.  426).  "To  the  reparacon  of  ye  torches  iijs.  iiijd": 
Wynymer  Foster,  1523  (b.  143). 

Gild  of  Our  Lady.  "  To  the  fraternity  of  our  lady  a  quarter  of  barley  "  : 
J.  Petyt,  1514. 

Gild  of  the  Rood.  "  To  ye  fraternyte  of  ye  rode  in  ye  chyrch  of  Grendon 
iijs.  iiijd  "  :  J.  Petyt,  1 5 14. 

Bell  Tower.    "  To  the  fabric  of  the  bell  tower  x  marks  "  :  John  Mortimer, 

H53- 
Vestments.     "To  the  bying  of  a  new  cope  xijd":    Roger  Ussher,  151 1 

(A.  SI). 

Repairs.    "  To  the  reparaCOn  of  the  church  roff  on  quarter  of  malt " : 

John  Leche,  15 17. 
Cross  on  the  Green.    "  To  the  cross  of  the  Gren  "  :   Isabel  Pettett,  1525 

(c.  121). 

GRETTON:  [ST.  J  AMES  i]. 
(The  wills  of  parishioners  of  Gretton  were  proved  as  a  rule  in  the  peculiar 
court  of  Gretton.    The  earliest  records  of  this  court  now  extant  date 
only  from  1684.] 

GUILSBOROUGH ;  ST.  WILFRID. « 

Our  Lady.  To  be  buried  "  in  ecclesia  de  Gildesburgh  coram  ymagine 
beate  Marie  Virginis " :  John  Cooke,  1 501  (Lans.  124).  "To  our 
ladys  light  one  shippe  "  :  W.  Lucas,  1533  (e.  69).  Rich.  Lucas,  1513 
(a.  134).    J.  Hynd,  1531  (d.  404).    W.  Gardyner,  1536  (e.  174). 

St.  John.  "To  Seynt  Johns  lyght  a  schepe":  Wm.  Hanns,  15 13 
(a.  174).    John  Brian,  1513  (a.   134).    J.  Hynd,   1531.    W.  Gardyner, 

1536. 
St.  Wilfrid.    "  Lumini  sancti  Wilfridi  unam  ovem " :    Roger  Belcher, 

1 504  (Lans.  123). 
Rood.    To  be  buried  "  in  ecclesia  sancti  Wilfridi  de  Guyldesboro  coram 

solario  sancte  crucis " :    Roger  Belcher,  1504.    "To  be  buried  in  the 

church  of  Seynt  Wylf ryd  before  ye  royd  in  Guisborough  "  :  J.  Robyns, 

1546  (K.  87). 
Sepulchre.    "  Lumini  sancti  sepulchri  unam  ovem " :    Roger  Belcher, 

Torches.    "  Reparacionibus    ecclesie    quatuor    cereos    vocat    torchys " : 

Roger  Belcher,  1504. 
Sacrament.    J.  Wardes,  1538  (e.  285). 

>  Ecton,  Liber  Valorum,  Garrod,  1531  (d.  385);  T.  Asplande,  1531 

*  Richard  Lucas,  15 13  (a.  134);  Richard      (d.  386);  W.  Gardyner,  1536  (i.  174). 
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Vestments.  "  Volo  quod  certc  arbores  crescentes  super  le  Dychc  in 
tenemento  meo  in  Gyldesburgh  succidantur  et  vendantur  majori  prctio 
poterint  ad  emendum  unum  novum  vestimentum  ad  usum  ecclesie 
parochialis  "  :  John  Carter,  1487  (Lans.  124).  "  To  ye  church  of  Guib- 
borough  xrs.  to  be  bestowyd  of  a  silk  stremer  at  ye  wyll  of  mye  wiffe  "  : 
J.  Robyns,  1546  (k.  87). 

Gild  of  St.  Mary.  "  Item  custodibus  luminis  sancte  Marie  xijd  "  :  Henry 
Hues,  1499  (Lans.  123). 

HACKLETON :  ST.  THOMAS  1  (chapel  to  Piddington). 

HADDON,  EAST :  OUR  LADY.« 

Our  Lady.  *^  Lumini  beate  Marie  unum  modium  ordei "  :  Joan  Hions, 
1504  (Lans.  134).  "To  our  lady  lyght  iiijd  " :  Thos.  Palmer,  1524, 
(b.  109).  John  Saunders,  1532  (e.  44).  "To  our  lady  light  hallf  a 
quarter  maUte  "  :  John  Shelton,  1532  (e.  98). 

Our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.  "  To  oure  ladye  in  ye  chauncell  vjs.  viijd  "  : 
Robert  Traves,  1515  (a.  255). 

Our  Lady  in  St.  Nicholas  Aisle.  "To  oure  ladye  in  Seynt  Nycholas 
yle  iijs.  iiijd  " ':  Robert  Traves,  1515. 

St.  Christopher.  "  To  Seynt  Xtofer  lyght  iiijd  *' :  Thomas  Palmer, 
1524. 

St.  George.  "  To  Seynt  George  lyght  iiijd  "  :  T.  Palmer,  1524  (b.  109). 
John  Saunders,  1532.  "To  Sainte  George  light  a  busshallof  mallte": 
John  Shelton,  1532. 

St.  Michael.  "  To  the  chapell  of  Senct  Mihell  a  schyppe  " :  Richard 
Battman,  1513  (a.  108).  "To  Seyntt  Myhell  a  hoggrell":  T.  Jans, 
1515  (a.  281).  "To  Sanct  Mychael  stocke  iiijd"  :  J.  Chapman,  1539 
(f.  198).  "  To  ye  peyntyng  of  Seyntt  Myghell  vjs.  viijd "  :  Robert 
Traves,  1515. 

St.  Nicholas.  "  To  Saynt  Nycholas  altar  vjs.  viijd.  and  hyt  to  be  payd 
when  they  paynt  the  walk.  Also  I  bequeth  to  Saynt  Nycholas  altar  a 
tryndyll  of  waxe,  and  he  of  my  wiffe's  chylder  that  contynys  the  longyst 
off  the  grounde  shall  kepe  hyt  "  :  T.  Chapman,  1529  (d.  242).  "  To  be 
buried  in  Sainte  Nicholas  yle  "  :  John  Shelton,  1532. 

Rood.  "  Lumini  crucifixi  unum  modium  ordei " :  Joan  Hions,  1504. 
"  To  ye  rode  lyght  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Robert  Traves,  15 15.  Richard  Watts, 
1528  (d.  212).  "  To  the  roode  lyght  hallf  a  quarter  of  mallte  "  :  John 
Shelton,  1532. 

Sepulchre.  "  Lumini  sepulchri  iiijd "  :  Joan  Hions,  1504.  "  To  ye 
sepulcar  vjs.  viijd "  :  Robert  Traves,  1515.  "To  the  sepulcre  light 
ijd":   Thomas  Buttlyr,  1529  (d.  241).    W.  James,  1529  (d.  236). 

Torches.  "  Lego  torchiis  ij  modios  ordei "  :  Joan  Hions,  1504.  "  To 
ye  chyrche  a  torche":  Robert  Traves,  1515.  "To  the  torche 
light  iiijd":  Richard  Watts,  1528.  Thomas  Buttlyr,  1529.  John 
Saunders,  1532. 


>T.  Hagar,  15512  (b.  139);  T.  Kcytall,  'T.  Jans,  1515  (a.  281);  W.  Jamei,  1529 

1525   (c.  81);  John  Wodam,  1525  (c.  73).        (d.   236) ;  Rich.   Umfrey,    153 1    (d.  414); 


Alice  WiUiamt,  1531  (d.  421}. 
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Vestments.  **  To  the  hie  aultcr  a  shete  &  a  bourde  cloth ;  to  the  rode  of 
our  churche  a  towell "  :   Alice  Williams,  1531  (d.  421). 

HADDON,  WEST:  ALL  SAINTS. ^ 

Our  Lady.  "  To  be  buried  afore  the  auter  of  our  lady  in  the  church  of 
All  Seints  in  Haddon  "  :  J.  Heire,  "  pensionary  of  Watford,"  1533  (e.  36). 
"To  our  lady  lyght  xijd " :  J.  Freman,  1521  (b.  54).  Elizabeth 
Warren,  1526  (d.  87). 
'  Rood.  "  To  the  hie  rode  in  the  church  of  Haddon  aforesaid  a  cowc  & 
a  calfe  to  mayntyng  the  lightt  therofF  &  she  to  be  ...  to  the  church- 
reves,  &  thei  to  sett  them  to  hire"  :  J.  Browyn,  1528  (d.  108).  "To 
the  rode  lyght  j  stryke  of  barley  "  :    Edward  Morkote,  1530  (d.  34I). 

Sepxxlchre.  "  To  the  sepulcr  lyght  xijd  "  :  J.  Freman,  1521.  Elizabeth 
Warren,  1526.  "To  the  iij  lights  in  the  sayd  church  yt  is  to  say 
our  lady  lyght,  to  the  rode  lyght  &  the  sepulchre  light  to  every  one  of 
them  j  stryke  of  barley  "  :  E.  Morkote,  1530.  "  To  the  iij  lights  in  the 
seid  church  to  every  oon  of  them  j  shippe  "  :  J.  Andrew,  1531  (d,  370). 

Torches.     "  To  every  torche  that  shall  be  att  my  herse  ijd  "  :  J.  Andrew, 

Vestments  and  Plate.  "  I  bequeth  iijli.  to  bye  a  challys  &  also  xlvjs. 
viijd.  to  bye  a  vestment,  &  to  hyre  a  priest  oon  yer  or  ij  yers  as  my 
stock  will  serve  "  :  J.  Heire;  1533. 

HANGING  HOUGHTON :  OUR  LADY«  (destroyed  chapel). 
Our  Lady.  "  Lego  ad  picturam  ymaginis  beate  Marie  Virginis  in  dicta 
capella  iiijd  "  :  Symon  Kyng,  1498  (Lans.  106).  "  Lego  ad  lumen  beate 
Marie  in  cancello  xd  "  :  John  Kyng,  1499  (Lans.  106).  "  To  the  lyght 
of  our  Lady  j  shepe  and  a  chese  "  :  Thomas  West,  1499  (Lans.  106). 
"  To  our  Lady  light  iijs.  iiijd.  to  by  a  candelstick  witheall "  :  Richard 
Gillham,  1534  (e.  124).  "  To  ye  reparacons  abowte  our  Lady  in  the  sayd 
chappell  ijs  "  :  John  West,  1530  (d.  326). 

Our  Lady  in  the  Window.  ^  "  Lego  ad  ornamentum  beate  Marie  in 
fenestra  xd  "  :   John  Kyng,  1499. 

Light  of  Little  Mary.  "  To  a  ymage  called  lyttyl  Mary  in  the  sayd 
chappell  xxd  "  :  T.  Dexter,  1528  (d.  283).  "  To  littel  Mary  light  in  the 
same  chappell  xijd "  :  Richard  Gillham,  1534.  John  Myllard,  1537 
(e.  233).     "  To  the  lygth  of  littyl  Mary  viijd  "  :  John  West,  1530  (d.  326). 

St.  John.  "  Item  altari  sancti  Johannis  xxd  "  :  John  Kyng,  1499.  "  To 
Saint  John  light  vjd  "  :  Richard  Gillham,  1534. 

Sepulchre.  "  Lego  ad  reparacionem  sepulchri  Domini  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  John 
Kyng,  1499.  "  I  bequeth  to  the  payntyng  of  the  sepulchre  "  :  Thomas 
West,  1499.  "  To  the  sepulchre  lyght  viijd  "  :  John  West,  1530.  Wm. 
Palmer,  1536  (e.  198). 

Rood.  "  Item  crucifixo  quatuor  modios  ordei " :  Symon  Kyng,  1498. 
"  To  the  rode  light  xijd  "  :   Richard  Gillham,  1534. 

1 T.   Gurford,  1529  (d.   234) ;   Edward  There  11  a  case  at  Abbott  Kenwell,  toadk 

MoiiEOte,    1530   (d.  341);    J.   Heire,   1533  Devon,  where  the  ttatue  of  our  Lady,  tlie 

(b.  36).  patroness  of  the  church,  renuint  in  the 

'Thomas  West,   1499  (Lans.   106).  east  jamb   of   the   soudi   window  of   the 

*  Hkis  was  possibly  the  chancel  image.  chanceL 
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Sacrament.  ''  Lego  unum  magnum  cereum  ad  ardendum  ad  sacra- 
mentum  "  :   Symon  Kyng,  1498  (Lans.  106). 

Torches.  "  To  the  chappell  of  Hangyng  Howghton  oon  torche  ye  price 
iijs.  iiijd  "  :  John  West,  1530  (d.  326).  "  To  the  chappell  of  Hangyng 
Houghton  a  torche  of  waxe  "  :   Richard  Gillham,  1534  (e.  124). 

HANNINGTON:   ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.i 
Rood.     "To  the  rode  lyght  ijli.  wax"  :    Katherine  Coysse,  15 12  (a.  144). 

"  To  the  rode  loft  ijs.  "  :  J.  Pelle,  1523  (b.  162). 
Sepulchre.    T.  Lomney,  1535  (e.  192). 
Torches.     Katherine  Coysse,  15 12.    T.  Lomney,  1535. 
Special  Masses.    "  To  v  prests  xxd.  for  v  masses  of  ye  v  wounds  "  :  J.  Pelle, 

1523. 

HARDINGSTONE :   ST.  EDMUND.* 
Our  Lady.     "  To  be  buried  in  the  chapell  of   o'  lady " :    Wm.  Porter, 

c.  1 5 12  (a.  146).    "To  o'  lady  lygth  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Thomas  Smyth, 

1 51 3  (a.    166),    "To  the  light  of  our   blessed   Lady  oone   shippe " : 

Alexander  West,  1532  (e.  136). 
St.  Githerine.     "  To  the  mayntenance  of  the  light  of  Sainte  Catheryn 

oone  shippe":    Alexander  West,  1532.     Thomas  Heyle,  1528  (d.  238). 
St.  Edmund.     "  To  the  mayntenanse  of  the  lyght  before  the  ymage  of 

Seynt  Edmond  ijd  "  :   John  Lattymer,  1538  (f.  36).    Alexander  West, 

1532. 
St.  Nicholas.    Thonus  Lucas,  15 10  (a.  24). 
St.  Thomas.    Thomas  Heyle,  1528.    John  Lattymer,  1538. 
Rood.    "  To  the  light  of  the  blessed  roode  oone  shippe  "  :    Alexander 
.   West,   1532.     Thomas  Heyle,   1528.     "  Lumini  crucifixi  duos  modios 

ordei'':  Thos.  Freeman,  1501  (Lans.  138). 
Sepulchre    Light.    "  Lumini    scpulchri    duos    modios    ordei " :     Thos. 

Freeman,  1501.     "To  the  mayntenance  of  the  light  of  the  sepulchar 

oone  shippe  "  :  Alexander  West,  1532. 
Torches.    John  Lattymer,  1538.    Thomas  Smyth,  1513. 
Stock  Light.    "  To  every  stoyk  lyght  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  John  Fransse, 

c.  1528  (d.  157).    "  Among  all  the  stok  lytts  of  the  church  iiijs  "  :  John 

Kyrbe,  1528  (d.  186). 
Vestments  and  Plate.     "  To  the  chyrche  for  a  chales  a  standyng  cuppe 

yf  yt  be  nott  redemed  by  the  owner,  and  yf  ytt  be  redemed  then  I  wyll 

the  chyrche  have  xls.  to  a  chales  "  :   Sir  Thomas  Hayworde,  priest,  1497 

(Lans.  138).    "To  the  church  of  Hardyngstone  a  chales  weying  xxvjs. 

viijd  (sic)  "  :  Robert  Shefford,  1514  (P.CC.  4,  Holder). 
Lights.    "  To  every  of  the  six  standers  lights  in  my  church  iiijd,  that  is  to 

say  to  the  mayntenance  of  the  sepulcre  light  iiijd,  to  the  light  of  the  Holy 


*  Margery  Ashby,  1483  (Lans.  137);  J.  «Wm.  Porter,  c.  1512  (a.  146);  Thomas 

Pelle,  1523  (b.  162)5  T.  Wallis,  1533  (1.  i).  Lucas,  15 10  (a.  24);  Rich.  Morton,  1538 

But  Katherine  Coysse,  1512,  desires  to  be  (r.  73);  David  Say,  15 15  (a.  260). 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew 
the  Apottk  (a.  144). 
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Rode  iiijd,  to  the  light  of  o'  blessyde  Ladye  iiijd,  to  the  light  of  Sent 
Edmond  iiijd,  to  the  light  of  Sent  Katherin  iiijd,  to  the  light  of  Sent 
Thomas  the  martir  iiijd  "  :  John  Wold,  1530  (d.  341). 

HARDWICK:  ST.  LEONARD.  1 
St.  Leonard.    "  Sustentacioni  luminis  sancti  Leonardi  iiij  oves  "  ;  James 

Hunt,  1500  (Lans.  139).     "To  Saynt  Leonardo  xijd":   Rich.  Cooke, 

1528  (d.  96). 
Rood.    "  To  ye  rode  a  paynted  clothe  price  ijs  "  :  Richard  Cooke,  1528, 
Torches.    J.  Randyll,  1512  (a.  105). 

HARGRAVE:   ALL  HALLOWS. » 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  Lady  light  viijd  "  :  T.  Bocher,  1525  (a.  413).    "  To 

our  Lady  a  pownd  of  wax  "  :  Thomas  Wright,  1531  (d.  386). 
Rood.    "  To  the  rode  loft  xijd  "  :   T.  Bocher,  1525.    "  To  the  rode  att 

the  chauncell  dure  hallff  a  pownd  wax"  :  Thomas  Wright,  1531. 
Torches.    "  To  the  torches  xijd  "  :   J.  Raffe,  1517  (a.  437).    T.  Bocher, 

1525. 
Seating.     "  I  bequeth  to  the  setyng  of  the  church  xxd  " :    T.  Bocher, 

1525. 
Causeway  to  Church.    "  I  bequeth  to  {bye]  ston  to  make  a  causey  from 

his  (sic)  owne  place  up  to  the  church  xxd.  if  the  parish  will  make  cariage  " 

T.  Bocher,  1525. 

HARLESTON:   ST.  ANDREW. « 

Our  Lady.  "  To  our  blessyd  lady  lyght  ij  stryke  of  make  " :  Richard 
Tekyn,  c.  1512  (a.  124).  John  Wyllymot,  1515  (a.  246).  "  To  our  ladys 
alter  iiijd " :  Thomas  Atkyns,  1523  (b.  147).  Robert  Harris,  1535 
(e.  162).  "To  our  blessid  La  dye  a  cowe  to  fynd  a  light  yerelie  before 
our  blessid  ladye.  Allso  I  wyll  that  my  executors  shall  have  the  gydyng 
of  the  saide  cowe,  and  her  encrease  to  fynde  the  forsaid  lighte,  and  the 
encrease  that  comyth  yerelie  off  the  said  cow  besids  the  fyndeng  of  the 
said  light  to  go  to  the  reparacons  of  our  lady  aulter  wher  shall  be  most 
nede  "  :   Richard  Harris,  1532  (d.  419). 

St.  Andrew.  "  To  ye  ymage  of  Sant  Andrew  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Hugh 
Standley,  1 535  (e.  163). 

St.  Anne.  "To  Saint  Ann's  auter  iiijd":  Robert  Harris,  1535.  "To 
Sant  Anne's  autor  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Hugh  Standley,  1535.  Isabel 
Standley,  1537  (e.  283).  "  To  Seynt  Anne  lyght  one  stryke  of  barley": 
Robert  Stanley,   1523   (b.   158).     Thomas  Atkyns,   1532. 

St.  Nicholas.  "  To  Sant  Nycolas  lyght  a  stryke  of  barley "  :  Hugh 
Standley,  1535. 

Trinity.  "  To  the  trinyte  light  iij  tapers  of  wax  and  too  torches  of  wax  "  : 
Thomas  Atkyns,  1532  (d.  417).  "  To  the  trenyte  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Thomas 
Harris,  1535  (e.  162). 


*J.  Randyll,   1512  (a.   105) ;  J.  Heyre,  »  Wm.   Pcton,    15 19   (a.    389);Thoaui 

1 521  (b.  22);  Richard  Cooke,  1528  (d.  96).  Tarry,    1522    (b.    92);  Rich.    Addentone, 

«  J.  Raffe,  1517  (a.  437) ;  J.  Walei,  1519  1544  (h.  62). 
(a.  392);  Thomas  Wright,  1531  (d.  386). 
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Rood.  ^*  Luminibus  coram  magna  cruce  iiijd  "  :  Nicholas  Jarman,  1499 
(Lans.  138).    "  To  ye  rode  iiijd  "  :  John  Wyllymot,  1515  (a.  246). 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepnlcre  light  a  stryke  of  make  "  :  Richard  Tekyn, 
c.  1512  (a.  124).  Wm.  Peton,  1519  (a.  389).  "To  the  sepulker  lyght 
iJ8.  To  the  seid  lyght  ij  pownd  of  waxe  ye  pryse  xvjd  "  :  Thomas  Avery, 
1535  (e.  162). 

Sacrament.  "  To  the  honorment  of  the  blessed  sacrament  a  torche, 
price  vs":  Nicholas  Bowman,  1501  (Lans.  138).  "To  the  church  of 
Herlyston  a  torche  to  honor  the  blessyd  sacrament "  :  Richard  Tekyn, 
c.  1512. 

Torches.  "To  the  torches  one  stryke  of  barley"  :  Robert  Stanley,  1523 
(b.  158).  "  For  ij  torches  of  waxe  viijs  "  :  Nicholas  Cooke,  1528  (d.  333). 
"  To  the  torches  iiijd  "  :  Wm.  Stormar,  1535  (e.  162).    Thomas  Avery, 

1535. 
Gild  of  Our  Lady.    "  To  the  fraternyte  of  our  lady  xijd  "  :  Wm.  Peton, 

1519- 

Bell.  "  I  bequeth  to  the  byeng  of  a  new  bell  vjs.  viijd.  Allso  I  Will 
that  this  vjs.  viijd.  shall  remain  in  my  executors  hands  untill  the  tyme 
that  the  hole  parish  be  in  full  purpose  to  by  the  said  bell,  and  if  the  bell 
be  nott  Ijowght  w*in  the  space  of  iiij  yeres  then  I  will  that  the  said  vjs. 
viijd.  shall  go  to  the  reparacon  of  the  ornaments  of  the  church  "  :  Richard 
Harris,  1532  (d.  419).  "  To  the  newe  bell  iiijd  "  :  Wm.  Stormar,  1535 
(e.  162). 

Special  Masses.  "  For  v  massys  of  ye  v  wounds  of  our  lord  Jhu  Christe 
done  at  ye  disposition  of  my  gostly  father  for  ye  helth  of  my  sowle  xxd  "  : 
Thomas  Stanton,  1521  (a.  58).  Wm.  Stanley,  1545  (j.  21).  "To  our 
lady  aulter  a  cowe  to  the  entent  yt  I  may  have  v  masses  dif  nomine  Jhu 
said  or  songe  for  my  sowle  in  ye  tyme  of  lent  on  ye  Fyday  yerely  so  long 
as  ye  encresse  of  ye  said  cowe  schall  contynew  "  :  TTiomas  Tarry,  1522 
(b.  92).  "  I  beqeuthe  a  cowe  towards  the  mayntenaunce  of  Jhus  masse  "  : 
Thomas  Atkyns,  1532  (d.  417). 

Vestments  and  Plate.  "  If  they  [two  daughters]  die  ...  a  portion  to 
the  church  of  Harleston  toward  the  byeng  of  vestyments,  chalicys  or 
other  suche  ornaments  as  they  shall  nede  of":  Thos.  Atkyns,  1532. 
"  To  the  parish  church  of  Harleston  50s.  to  buy  ornaments  "  :  J.  Crosse, 
1558  (q.  6).  "To  the  hie  aulter  an  aulter  cloathe  "  :  John  Camfield, 
1558  (q.  68). 

Drink  on  Cross  Monday.  "I  will  have  every  Crosse  Mondaie^  yearly 
viijd.  to  be  dronke  among  ye  poore  "  :  John  Camfield,  1558. 

Churchyard  Cross.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  churcheyard  between  the 
church  dore  and  the  crosse  "  :   Nicholas  Starmar,  1559  (q.  l). 

HARPOLE:   ALL  SAINTS,  a 
Our  Lady.     "  To  be  buried  within  the  Lady  yle  before  our  lady.    To 
our  lady  light  iiijd.     Also  I  wyll  yt  ij  trentalls  be  downe  and  said  for 


*  CroM  Monday  it  Monday  in  Rogation  •T.  Wylly*,  1511  (a.  68)  j  W.  Gardener, 

week.  1527  (d.  60);   Gye  Breten,  1528  (d.  106)  j 

Richard  Flecknoe,  1528  (d  132). 
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me  att  our  lady  altar":    Gyc  Bretcn,  1528  (d.  106).     "To  our  ladf 

lyght  a  strjrke  off  barley  "  :  T.  Bonne,  c.  15 12  (a.  124). 
Trinity.     "  To  the  Trinite  light  iiijd  "  :    Alice  Thorpe,   1526  (c  119). 

Rich.  Burges,  1527  (d.  60).    Gye  Breten,  1528. 
All   Hallows.      "  To   Alhallows   light    iiijd " :    Alice    Thorpe,    1526. 

T.  Harris,  1535  (e.  137). 
St.  Nicholas.      "  Do  et  lego  ad  novam  tabulam  altaris  sancti  Nicholai 

xld  »  :  T.  Wyllys,  1511  (a.  68).    "  To  Sent  Nicholas  light  iiijd  "  :  Alice 

Thorpe,  1526. 
St.  Sunday.     "  To  the  light  of  Sent  Sonday  "  :  Alice  Thorpe,  1526. 
Rood.    T.  Bonne,  c.  15 12. 
Sepulchre.    T.  Bonne,  c.   1512.     Alice  Thorpe,    1526.     H.  Jeffes,  1526 

(d.  105). 
Torches.     H.  Jeffes,  1526. 

Lamp.     "To  the  lawmppe  a  stryke  of  barley":     T.   Bonne,  c.   1512. 
Canopy  Light.     "  To  the  canope  light  vjd  "  :  T.  Harris,  1535. 
Varia.     "  To  the  church  of  HarpoU  ij  treis,  yt  is  to  saye  an  helme  k  a 

oke  of  the  best  "  :  H.  Jeffes,  1526. 


HARRINGTON:   ST.  BOTOLPH.^ 

St.  Botolph.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chancell  before  Saynct  Botulphe  of 
Haryngton  "  :    Sir  Richard  Grose,  1533  (e.  85). 

Vestment.  "  To  the  church  of  Herryngton  to  by  a  vestment  xls  "  :  Henry 
Cave  of  Cold  Ashby,  1507  (P.C.C.  31,  Adeane). 

Rogationtide  Drinking.  "  I  bequeth  a  cowe  to  the  mayntenance  of  a 
drynking  at  axys  crosse  or  at  the  Frythe  layne  one  the  Monday  in  the 
Rogacion  wek  under  thys  condycon  that  Mr.  Vicar  shall  say  De  profundis 
for  the  soul  of  William  Vyend  &  for  the  souls  of  his  father  &  mother 
&  for  all  Christen  sowls,  the  vicar  to  have  for  hys  labor  a  cake  and  a  pott 
with  ale  &  he  to  desyre  those  that  be  present  that  can  say  a  Paternoster 
&  an  Ave  Maria  &  a  credo  for  the  souls  rehersed,  the  forsaid  cowe  to 
be  maintayned  for  the  foresaid  use  "  :   W.  Vyend,  1542  (g.  77). 


HARRINGWORTH  :  ALL  SAINTS «  (Free  Chapel). « 
Plate.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chapel  within  the  manor  of  Haryngworth. 
I  bequeath  a  cross  with  fermaculum,  chains,  etc.  annxed  (after  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  my  wife)  to  the  chapel  of  All  Saints  within  the  manor  of 
Haryngworth  to  remain  there  for  ever  in  honour  of  All  Saints  "  :  Wm.  La 
Zouche,  lord  of  Totteneys,  r396  (Bishop  Buckingham's  memoranda, 
Lincoln,  f.  432).  "  To  be  buried  within  my  chapell  cytuate  within 
my  manor  place  of  Harryngworth  where  other  my  auncestors  lye  " : 
Sir  John  Zouche,  kt.  1550  ^.C.C,  10,  Bucke). 


'  Edward  Hygdye,  1549  (j.  338).    Ecton,  'William     La     Zouche,     1396  (Bithop 

lAber    Valorum^    gives    the    dedication    as       Buddngham's  memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  432). 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  is  evidently  •  The    ruins   of   this   chapel   were   still 

wrong.  standing  in  1720 :    see  Bridges,  Nortbamtt. 

ii,  3»o- 
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HARRINGWORTH  CHAPEL  :  OUR  LADY^  (destroyed).* 
Maintenance.    "  To  the  supportacon  of  our  Lady's  chappell  iijs.  iiijd  "  : 

W.  Dunmow,  1523  (b.  149).    "  To  the  mayntenance  of  our  Lady's  chappell 

viijd"  :  Wm.  Abriges,  1536  (e.  188). 
Bridge.    "  To  t^e  bryge  betwyxt  our  Lady  chapell  &  the  chyrch  iiijd  "  ; 

W.  Brown,  15 15  (a.  266). 

HARRINGWORTH:  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST. ^ 

Our  Lady.  "  Lumini  beate  Marie  unam  libram  cere  "  ;  Richard  Decon, 
1488  (Lans.  142).  "  I  gyvG  to  the  ymage  of  our  Lady  xxd  "  :  W.  Brown, 
1 51 5  (a.  266).     "  To  our  Lady's  lyett  xijd  "  :  W.  Dunmow,  1523  (b.  149). 

Sepulchre.     "  To  the  supportacon  of  the  sepulcr  lyett  xijd  "  :  W.  Dunmow, 

1523- 
Torches.     "Lego  lumini  torchiarum  "  :    Wm.  Dekon,  1500  (Lans.  142). 

**  I  bequeth  vjs.  viijd.  to  bye  a  torche  "  :   Henry  Newman,  vicar,  c.  1522 

(b.  98).     "  To  the  torches  xijd  "  :  Agnes  Donmo,  1526  (c.  149). 

Books  and   Vestments.     "  To  ye   parysch   chirch  of   Harryngworth  my 

writen  portas  and  a  surples  "  :     Henry   Newman,   c.    1522.     "  To   the 

parysche  chyrch  a  reede   coverlett  "  :     Agnes    Donmo,  1526.     "To  the 

hye  aulter  one  dyaper  bord  cloth  to  make  an  aulter  clothe  for  the 

same  "  :J  Elyn  Aynsworth,  22nd  Feb.  i  Mary  (p.  287). 

HARROWDEN,  GREAT :  ALL  SAINTS.* 

Sepulchre.  "To  the  sepulcre  lyght  xijd";  H.  Robyns,  15 10  (a.  49). 
John  Hanche,  1522  (b.  79). 

Torches.  "To  the  torches  j  stryke  of  barley":  John  Hanche,  1522. 
"  vjs.  to  pey  for  ij  torches  "  :  Agnes  Hanche,  1526  (c.  100). 

Vestments.  My  executors  "  to  bye  twenty  vestments  to  be  geven  to  xx 
pour  churches  aboute  Harowdon  and  Norton  ...  to  the  church  of 
Harowdon  my  wyves  secunde  gowne  "  :  Nicholas  Vaux,  lord  Harrowden, 
1523  (P.C.C.  II,  Bodfelde),  "  I  bequethe  to  said  church  vli.  for  to  bie 
a  cope  "  :  John  Adkyns,  1546  (j.  158). 

Chantry.  "  I  wyll  that  myn  executors  founde  and  mortesse  in  Moch 
Harowdon  a  chauntrye  of  one  prest  to  synge  in  the  parishe  church  there 
and  the  said  prest  &  hys  successours  to  be  indowed  for  their  salary  with 
landes  &  tenements  of  the  yerely  value  of  viijli.  ...  &  to  have 
a  competent  logging  made  for  him  and  his  successours  &  he  &  they 
to  synge  for  the  soule  of  me  &  the  soules  of  my  graunfather,  my  father, 
my  mother,  my  wives,  my  children  and  other  my  auncestors  soules  and 
all  xten  soules":     Nicholas  Vaux,  lord  Harrowden,   1523. 

Special  Mass.  I  bequeth  xs.  "  for  Seynt  Gregory's  trentall  to  be  songen 
for  my  soule.  Item  the  daye  of  my  buryall  to  all  such  as  comyth  to 
pray  for  my  souU  I  will  that  they  have  white  bredde  &  good  ale,  & 
for  all  suche  as  be  honest  to  make  at  my  house  a  pore  dy[ner]  of  fysh  & 
flesh  as  the  tyme  shalle  require  "  :  H.  Robyns,  1 510. 


*  W.  Brown,  1515  (a.  266)  ;  W.  Dunmow,  »  William  Abriges,  1536  (e.  188)  j  Robert 

1523  (b.  149);  Wm.  Abriges,  1536  (e.  188).  Browne,    1546  (Pet.  i,  78);  John  Welles, 

*It    stood    south    of    the  church:    see  1555  (Lans.  142). 

Bridges,    Nertbants.    ii,    320.  *  Margaret     Harowdcn,     widow,     1485 


(Lans.  140). 
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HARROWDEN,  LITTLE  :  ALL  SAINTS.* 

St.  Catherine.    Richard  Gybbcs,  1524  (b.  171). 

St.  Nicholas.    Richard  Gybbcs,  1524. 

Rood.     Richard  Gybbcs,  1524.     Henry  Langley,  1557  (q.  50). 

Sepulchre.    Wm.  Samuel,  1529  (d.  219).    Richard  Gybbcs,  1524. 

Torches.  "  To  yc  torchys  a  stryke  of  weyte  "  :  Robert  Smythe,  c.  1526 
(c.  95).    Wm.  Samuel,  1529. 

Bell.  "  Towards  the  makyng  of  the  bcU  of  the  said  church  of  Harroden 
Parva  .  .  . : "  Richard  Hardwick,  1556  (n.  25). 

Vestments.  "  I  wyll  that  the  hy  auter  have  a  shetc  [for]  a  aulter  cloth  " : 
John  Thorpe,  151 7  (a.  439).  "  I  bequethe  my  best  towell  to  hange  in 
the  roode  lofte.  Item  I  bequeath  my  worst  towell  to  hange  at  the  hyc 
aulter  to  serve  the  preste  at  wasshinge  his  hands  before  ye  sacringe  k 
after  "  :  Henry  Langley,  1557. 

HARROWDEN  HERMITAGE  CHAPEL:    ST.  ANDREW.' 
Building.     "  To  the  beldyng  of  the  armytage  viijd  "  :    John  Thorpe  of 

Little  Harrowden,  15 17  (a.  439). 
Books.     '*  To  Sir  Thomas  the  hermyte  of  Harroden  my  portuez  .  .  .  that 

he  may  say  v  masses  of  the  v  wounds  for  my  soule,  etc  "  :  Thomas  Wallis, 

1533  (e.  I). 
The  Hermit.     "  To  Sir  Thomas  ye  heremyte  of  Saynte  Andrews  chapell 
at  Harrowden  Parva  to  syng  for  my  soule  a  trentall,  xs  "  :  Richard  Bawe, 
1531  (d.  418).     John  Taylor,  1519  (b.  139). 

HARTWELL  :  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST. » 
Plate.     "  To  the  chapell  of  Hartwell  a  chales  of  silver  weing  ix  or  x  unces  "  : 
Sir    Walter  Mauntell,  kt.   i486   (P.C.C.  8,   MiUes).      "To   Hartwell 
chappell  xs.  or  a  chalyce  to  the  value  therof":  Robert  Shefford,  1514 
(P.C.C.  4,  Holder). 

HASELBECH:    ST.  MICRAEL.* 
Our  Lady  and  St.  Michael.     "  To  the  lyght  of  our  Lady  and  Seynt 

Mychaell  ij  scheppe  "  :    Robert  Astell,  1524  (b.  165).     "To  the  lyght 

of  our   Lady  and  Seynt  Mychaell  viijd "  :    J.   Smyth,   1524  (b.   175). 

Margery  Warde,  1536  (e.  182). 
St.  Blase.     "  To  Saynte  Blase  in  the  chyrche  of  Hasylbyche  ij  shepc  " : 

Richard  Smyth,  1499  (Lans.  143). 
Torches.     "  I  wyll  that  a  torche  be  gyvyn  to  the  churche  price  of  ijs  " : 

J.  Walpell,  1 541  (Pet.  i,  19).     "  To  the  churche  of  Haselbyche  a  torche  "  : 

Robert  Jenowey,  15 19  (a.  364). 
Sacrament.     "To   the   hye   awter   a   sheppe   to  feynd   lygth  afore   the 

sacrament "  :  Peter  Tayler,  1541  (Pet.  i,  8). 


^Wm.  Gybbis,  1504  (Lans.  140);  Wm.  Bawe  of  Great  Harrowden,  1520  (b.  17); 

Bawe  of  Orlingbury,  1530  (d.  325).  John  Gibbt,  1530  (d.  322). 

*  Richard   Bawe,    1531    (d.    418);  John  'John  Marche,  1526  (c  146). 

Thorpe  of  Little  Harrowden,  15 17  (a.  439) ;  ^  Robert    AtteU,    1524     (b.     165);     J. 

John     Taylor,     15 19     (b.     139);  Thomas  Smyth,    1524    (b.    175);    T.    Hay,    1530 

Wallis,  1533  (e.  i);  Wm.  Gybbis  of  Little  (d.  344)  j  Roger  Hull,  1568  (s.  66). 
Harrowden,    1504    (Lans.    140);     Robert 
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Plate  and  Vestments.  "  To  Haselbych  vjs.  viijd.  to  helpe  to  bye  a 
chalys":  Robert  Jcnowey,  1519  (a.  364).  "I  bequeth  toward  the 
byeng  of  a  cope  xxs  "  :  T.  Hay,  1530  (d.  344).  "  Toward  the  byeng  of 
a  cope  iij8.  iiijd  " :  W.  Newman,  153 1  (d.  396).  "To  the  hey  awter 
ij  shetesto  make  awter  clothes  of  *' :  Peter  Tayler,  1541  (Pet.  i,  8).  "  To 
the  ij  alters  in  the  church  of  Hasilbich  a  shete  "  :  Margery  Warde,  1536 
(e.  182;. 

Bede  Roll.  "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  churche  of  Hasilwyche  where  I 
was  borne,  to  thentents  that  the  parishioners  there  may  have  my  soule 
recommended  to  God  amonge  there  devoute  prayers  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Thomas 
Watts,  1498  (P.C.C.  24,  Home). 

Steeple.  "  To  Hasylbech  stepull  iiijd  "  :  W.  Russell  of  Spratton,  1527 
(d.  84).  "  To  Hasylbyche  church  toward  ther  stepull  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  Myles 
Roos  of  Naseby,  1529  (d.  290). 

HELLIDON  :  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST.  ^ 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  sepulcher  howse  .  .  .  "  :  Richard 
Haresse,  c.  1526  (c.  142). 

Burial  Feast,  "iij  dosen  of  brede  &  chese  &  ale  convenient  to  be 
cten  and  dronken  after  masse  of  the  people  there  being  present  in  giving 
God  thanks  &  praying  for  my  soule  "  :  Agnes  Basilye,  1546  (Pet.  i,  96). 

HELMDON:   ST.  NICHOLAS.* 

Our  Lady.  "Lego  ad  ymaginem  beate  Marie  ijd":  Wm.  Byry,  1498 
(Lans.  144).  "  Item  beate  Marie  jd  "  :  John  Grene,  1500  (Lans.  144). 
"Lego  duo  lintheamina  altari  sancte  Marie":  Edward  Coope,  1 5 10 
(P.C.C.  29,  Bennett).  "  I  gyve  to  fynd  a  lyght  afore  our  Lady  there 
by  ye  space  of  xiij  yers  vijs.  vijd  "  :  Anne  Cope,  15 1 3  (a.  179).  "  Unto 
our  lady  of  Helmyden  chyrch  halfe  a  pound  of  waxe  "  :  J.  Powlton,  1521 
(b.  56).  "  To  our  Lady  ij  strike  of  barley  "  :  T.  Browks,  1528  (d.  104). 
"  To  our  blessyd  lady  lyght  a  schepe  "  :  John  Hayres,  c.  1528  (d.  143), 

Our  Lady  in  the  Aisle.  "  To  our  Ladye  in  the  yle  ij  striks  of  barley  '* : 
J.  Mayo,  1525  (c.  82).  "  I  gyve  to  our  Lady  in  the  yle  of  Helmyden 
chirch  a  scheppe  "  :  T.  Howll,  1529  (d.  304). 

St.  Catherine.  "  To  Seynt  Kateryne  j  stryke  of  barley  "  :  John  Grene, 
1500.    T.  Browks,  1528. 

St.  John.  "To  Saynt  John  Baptiste  .  .  .  schepe":  T.  Ward,  1528 
(d.  1 10).  "  To  Sente  John  the  best  schepe  that  I  have  "  :  T.  Browks, 
1528. 

Trinity.  "  I  gyve  unto  ye  blessyd  Trinytie  vjs.  to  bye  xiijlb.  wei  for  ye 
space  of  xiij  yeres,  every  yere  a  pounde  "  :  Anne  Cope,  ISI3« 

Rood.  To  be  buried  "  coram  ymagine  crucifixi "  :  Edward  Coope,  15 10. 
"  To  the  rode  lofte  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  John  Grene,  1500.  "  To  ye 
payntyng  of  ye  rode  lofte  xxs  "  :  Anne  Cope,  151 3.  "To  ye  payntyng 
of  ye  rode  loft  vjs.  viijd  ":  John  Mayhoo,  1514.  "To  the  roode 
loft  in  the  sayd  churche  xijd.  for  to  have  ij  tapers  of  the  sayd  rode  loft 
burnyng  at  my  buryal  "  ;  Robert  Thomson,  1530  (d.  342). 

^Richard  Ayres,   1513   (a.   115);    John  *John  Grene,   1500  (Lans.   144);  John 

Glover,  1502  (P.CC.  19,  Blamyr).  Mayhoo,  1514  (a.  199);  T.  Browb,  1528 

(d.  104). 
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Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulchre  light  one  quarter  of  barley  to  ye  encreasyng 
ye  stocb  of  ye  forsaid  light":  W.  Jelyion,  1523  (b.  152).  "To  the 
makyng  of  a  newe  sepulchre  in  the  church  of  Sent  Nicolas  in  Helmyden 
xxd  "  :  T.  HowU,  1529  (d.  304).  "  To  the  makyng  of  the  sepulchre  iii> 
stryke  of  barley  "  :  W.  Colls,  1530  (d.  364). 

Torches.  '*  Lego  ad  reparacionem  torchiarum  xijd " :  W.  Byry,  1498 
(Lans.  144).     "  Unto  the  torches  xijd  "  :  Robert  Thomson,  1530  (d.  342). 

Sacrament.  "  Lego  ecclesie  parochiali  de  Helmyden  duo  lumina  pro 
perpetuo  ardencia,  unum  coram  sacramento,  et  alterum  coram  sancta 
Maria,  et  ad  sustentacionem  luminum  predictorum  lego  duas  vaccas  " : 
Edward  Coope,  1 5 10  (P.C.C.  29,  Bennett). 

Vestments  and  Plate.  "  Lego  ad  empcionem  unius  cape  zzs  "  :  William 
Byry,  1498.  "  Lego  unam  pixidem  argcnteam  ad  summum  altare  ad 
valorem  viginti  solidorum  "  :  Edward  Coope,  1510.  "Item  my  masse 
boke  and  my  vesmentt  to  ye  chyrch  of  Helmedon  after  my  decesse  " : 
Anne  Cope,  151 3  (a.  179).  "To  the  hie  aulter  a  new  masse  boke, 
price  iijs.  iiijd  "  :   W.  Colls,  1530. 

Bede  Roll.  "  To  the  churche  in  worshippe  of  God,  our  blessyd  Ladye 
and  Sent  Nicholas  oone  cowe  for  a  perpetual  stok  to  be  prayed  for  etc. 
in  the  church  of  Sent  Nicholas."  ..."  To  the  prest  to  remember 
me  and  the  seyd  benyff actors  for  his  beed  role  iiijd  "  :  W.  Colls,  1530. 

Church  Ale.    "  To  the  church  ayll  j  stryke  of  whete" :  T.  Browks,  1528. 

Torch  Ale.  "  To  ye  torche  ale  on  stryke  of  barley  "  :  H.  Blaby,  1523 
(b.  147). 

Steeple.  "  Item  lego  campanili  ecclesie  predicte  si  turris  ibidem  sit  altius 
facta  de  novo  cum  lampadibus  et  uno  coopertorio  de  lignis  coopertis 
cum  pi  umbo,  tunc  lego  ad  eandem  quatuor  libras ;  alioquin  nisi  viginti 
solidos  "  :   Edward  Coope,  1510. 

Churchyard  Cross.  To  be  buried  "  in  cemeterio  de  Helmdon  ante 
crucem  "  :   William  Byry,  1498. 

Legacies.  To  John  Masse  "  unum  instrumentum  vocatum  a  lute  ut  oret 
pro  me.  Lego  unum  crossebowe  vocatum  a  las  bowe  existens  apud 
Olivers  crossebowe  maker":    Edward  Coope,   15 10. 

HELPSTON:   ST.  BOTOLPH.1 
St.  Peter.     "  To  Sent  Peter  in  wax  ijd  "  :   Richard  Taylor,  1530  (d.  332). 
Vestments.     "  To  the  church  of  Helpstone  a  towell " :    Richard  Taylor, 

'530- 
Porch.    To  be  buried  "  in  cemeterio  de  Helpston  ante  introitum  porticus 

prope  magnam  crucem":    Robert  Hockyn,  1504  (Lans.  145).     "To  be 

buryed  nye  to  the  churche  poorche  of  Saynt  Botulphe  "  :  Robert  Hechyn, 

1552  (Pet.  ii,  I). 
Kneeling-place.     "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Helpston  before  the 

place  accoustomyd  to  be  sett  a  knelyng  place  (sic)  "  :    Richard  Russell, 

gent,  1526  (c.  150). 
Ringers.     "  I  bequeth  to  the  ryngers  at  the  caryge  of  my  cforsse  to  the 

church  at  the  maysse  tyme  iiijd  "  :    Rich.  Russell,  1526. 

*  Clement  Stocks,  1530  (d.  332)  j  Richard  Taylor,  1530  (d.  332) ;  Robert  Hechyn,  155a 

(Pet.  ii,  I). 
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REMINGTON:    ST.  PETER. * 
Trinity.    "  To  be  beryed  in  the  church  of  Hemyngton  in  the  chapell 

of  the  holy  Trinite  "  :  T.  Mountagu,  1514  (a.  329). 
Rood.    "  To  the  rode  loft  xijd  "  :   Robert  Est,  1532  (d.  429). 
Steeple.    **  I  wyl  that  myne  executors  doe  cause  the  steple  [of]  Hemyngton 

to  be  covered  wythe  leyd  &  that  the  sayd  xxs.  to  the  rcparacion  of  the 

sayd  steple  goe  to  the  makyng  of  the  sa  .  .  .  [torn  off]  "  :  T.  Mountagu, 

1514. 


HEYFORD  :  ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL." 
St.  Botolph.     "  To  the  reparacons  off  Seynt  Botolls  auter  in  the  chyrch 

of  Heyford  iijs  "  :   Sir  Henry  Dunkley,  parson  of  Heyford,  1521  (b.  37). 
Rood.    "  To  ye  rodde  lyght  of  the  churche  of  Heyforth  a  stryke  of  barley  "  : 

Rich.  Warwyk  of  Bugbrooke,  1539  (f.  207).  Edw.  Warwyke  of  Flore,  1539 

(f.  207).    "  I  gyve  [to  the]  rode  lyght  v  tapers  to  be  made  new  of  .  .  . 

apece":    Robert  Wyrley,  1541  (f.  226).    "To  the  rode  light  xijd  "  : 

Rich.  Warner,  1544  (j.  16).    J.  Lekins,  1547  (j.  223). 
Sepulchre.    "  To    the    sepulture   light    iiijd " :     Rich.    Warner,    1544. 

J.  Lekins,  1547.    "  To  the  mayntaining  of  the  sepulture  light  vjs.  viijd  "  : 

Symon  Barby,  1545  (k.  5). 
Torches.     "  To  the  same  chyrche  a  torche  "  :    Sir  H.  Dunkley,  1521. 
Roof.    "  To  the  reparacons  of  the  church  v  marks  &  as  moche  tymber  of 

oke  as   may  make  a    new  rowf  to    the  same  churche "  :     Sir  Walter 

Mauntell,  kt.  i486  (P.C.C.  8,  Milles). 

HIGHAM  FERRERS:   OUR  LADY.» 
High  Altar.     "  To  the  gyltyng  of  the  hye  auter  iijs  "  :   Arthur  Sothern, 

1518  (a.  363). 
Our  Lady.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  in  the  parish  church 

of  Higham  Ferrers  "  :  Maryon  Thorpe,  1506  (P.C.C.  7,  Adeane).     "  To 

the  gyldyng  of  our  lades  tabernacle  xxd  "  :  James  Basford,  1521  (b.  62). 

"  To  our  lady  light  iij  pownd  of  wax  and  a  halfe  "  :   Robert  Pipewell, 

1 52 1  (b.  118).    "  To  the  gyldynge  of  the  tabernacle  of  our  Ladye  in  our 

Lady  chappell  xxd  "  :   Roger  Ashburne,  1529  (d.  295). 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.     "To  be  buryed  beffor  the  ymage  of  our  Lady  of 

Petye  "  ;  W.  Hardyman,  c.  1529  (a.  381). 
St.  Anne.    "  To  payntyng  of  Seynt  Anne  in  the  qwer  xiijs.  iiijd  "  :  Arthur 

Sothern,  151 8. 
St.   Catherine.    "  To   the   makyng   of   Seynt   Catheryne  awter   xxd " : 

Wm.  Gylys,  1497  (Lans.  147).    "  To  the  light  of  Saynt  Kateryn  xxd  "  : 

James  Basford,  1521  (b.  62). 
St.  James.     "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Higham  Fereys  before  Saynt 

Jamys  "  :   Robert  Pipewell,  1521. 


^  Henry  Ayihton,  1557  (Laos.  146).  his  body  <'to  be  buried  in  the  churchyarde 

of  our  btinid  Lady  of  Heyford  "  (i.  251). 
*J.  Worlcy,  1533  (1.  41);  Ecton,  Liber  »J.    Batford,    1521    (b,    62)5  J.    Bette, 

VaUrum,     But  J.     Brayne,    1537,    Icavet       1524  (b,  176)  5  W.  Barby,  1528  (d.  196). 
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St.  Michael.  "  To  be  buried  before  the  ymage  of  Seynt  MygheJl  there  ** : 
Thomas  Rudde,  1536  (e.  107). 

Rood  Chapel.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chapell  of  the  holy  rode  in  the 
chyrche  of  Higham  Ferres.  To  the  chapell  of  the  rode  viijd  " :  Wm. 
Gylys,  1497  (Lans.  147).  "  To  the  chyrche  of  Hygham  one  copoll  of 
ewys  to  fynd  a  perpetual  lyght  to  the  roode  chapell  before  the  roode  "  : 
Arthur  Sothern,  15 18  (a.  363).  "ij  copulls  of  shepe  to  ye  rod  schapel 
ye  increase  to  go  to  the  rode  for  ever  "  :  Richard  Coll,  c.  15 19  (a.  418). 
"  To  the  rode  chappell  my  howsse,  iij  payr  of  sherres,  a  payr  of  teyns^  & 
all  other  implements  belonging  to  my  occupacon  and  iiijs.  in  money ; 
&  yf  the  law  will  it  suffer  to  be  admytted  into  the  foefers  hands  of  the 
sayd  chappell  towards  the  ffyndynge  of  a  preste  ;  yff  not  the  feoferrcs 
to  sell  the  [howse]  to  the  best  avawntage  of  the  sayd  chappell "  :  Roger 
Ashburne,  1529  (d.  295). 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulchre  light  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Maryon  Thorpe,  1506 
(P.C.C.  7,  Adeane),  "  To  ye  sepulchre  light  x  pound  wax  "  :  Robert 
Pipewell,  1 52 1  (b.  118). 

Torches.  **  To  the  torchys  vjs.  viijd " :  Arthur  Sothern,  15 18. 
"To  the  torchys  xvjd":  Robert  Pipewell,  1521.  "iiij  torches  to  be 
made  and  geven  to  forsaid  church  of  Higham  "  :  Anes  Hull,  1541  (c.  70). 

Sacrament.  "  A  kowe  toward  the  mayntenance  of  a  lyght  before  the 
blessyd  Sacrament "  :  Anes  Hull,  154I. 

Perpetual  Light.  "  To  the  church  of  Hygham  one  copoll  of  ewys  to 
fynd  a  perpetual  ly5ght  to  bryne  within  the  churche  "  :  Arthur  Sothern, 
1518. 

Gild  of  St.  Catherine.  "  One  copull  of  schepe  to  Sanct  Katerine  gyld 
the  increse  to  go  to  Sanct  Katerine  for  ever":  Richard  Coll,  c.  1519. 
"  To  ye  light  of  Saynt  Kateryny's  gylde  on  ewe  and  a  lambe  hog, 
and  rownd  spyt":  Robert  Pipewell,  1521.  "To  the  brotherhood 
of  Saynt  Kateryn  my  greytyst  pott "  :  Thomas  Burton,  1528  (d.  224). 
"  To  Seynt  Kateryne  gylde  there  oon  olde  shypp  " :  Thomas  Rudde, 
1536. 

Vestments  and  Plate.  "  To  the  high  aulter  a  vestment,  and  also  for  the 
decon  and  subdecon,  of  oon  sewte  of  the  value  Iiijs.  iiijd.  To  the  high 
aulter  my  best  diaper  clothe":  Maryon  Thorpe,  1506.  "To  the 
byenge  of  a  new  crosse  of  sylver  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Arthur  Sothern,  15 18. 
"  Towardes  the  bying  of  a  new  crosse  for  Hyham  ijs " :  James  Basford, 
1 52 1  (b.  62). 

The  Steeple.  "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  stepill  xxs "  :  Maryon  Thorpe, 
1506. 

Books.  "  Lego  ad  unam  Legendam  emendam  ad  opus  parochie  de  Hegham 
Ferers,  ut  deprecent  Deum  pro  animabus  mei,  patris  mei,  et  matris  mei, 
etc  "  :  Wm.  de  Tonge,  citizen  of  London,  1389  (P.C.C.  2,  Rous). 

College.  *  A  solemn  dirige  to  be  done  on  day  of  burial  "  by  the  maester 
of  the  college  &  all  his  company  of  the  quere  "  (the  master  to  have  2s. 
the  sub-warden  i6d.  every  priest  of  the  college  1 2d,  every  yeoman  clerk  8d. 

^  Tine  is  the  prong  of  a  fork  (cf.  the  use  *  The  college  was  founded  in  1425  by 

of  the  same  word  for  the  branches  of  a  Heniy  Chichele,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

«tag*s  antlers).    A  pair  of  teyns  probably  He  died   in    1443,  but  his  will  does  not 

means  a  double-pronged  fork.  appear  to  be  extant. 
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&  every  chorister  4d) :  Maryon  Thorpe,  ^  1506  (P.C.C.  7,  Adeane).  "  To 
the  sub-Warden  a  mantle  and  a  pece  of  sarcenett "  *  :  Anes  Hull,  1541  (c.  70). 

Bede  House.  "  I  bequeath  my  tenements  in  the  parish  of  St.  Antonin, 
London,  to  the  master  of  the  college  of  the  blessed  Mary,  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr  and  St.  Edward  the  Confessor  of  Higham  Ferrers  lately  founded 
by  archbishop  Henry  my  brother,  &  to  the  chaplains  of  the  same  place 
&  their  fellows,  to  have  &  to  hold  to  them  &  their  successors  for  ever  in 
part  sustentation  of  the  poor  in  the  hospital  there,  that  the  master  & 
the  poor  in  their  prayers,  masses  &  devotions  may  pray  for  my  soul  &  the 
souls  of  Thomas  &  Agnes  my  parents,  Elizabeth,  Agnes  &  Agnes  my  wives, 

of  Wm.  Chichele  my  brother  &  Beatrice  Jiis  wife &  to  keep  my 

anniversary  in  Higham  Ferrers  church  according  to  the  use  of  Sarum, 
paying  &  doing  certain  works  of  charity  on  that  day  to  the  officers  of  the 
church,  etc":  Robert  Chichele,*  citizen  &  grocer  of  London,  1438 
(London  Husting  court  roll,  168,  no.  14).  "To  the  headmen  of  the 
allmys  house  &  to  the  woman  ijs.  ijd."  :   Arthur  Sothern,  15 18  (a.  363). 

Bede  Roll.  "  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  master  of  the  college  of  the 
blessed  Mary  and  St.  Edward  of  Higham  Ferrers,  and  the  chaplains  of  the 
same,  my  tenement  called  *  Le  Castell  on  the  hoop  '  with  houses,  shops, 
etc.  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Friday  Street,  after  the  death  of 
Beatrice  my  wife,  on  condition  that  they  keep  my  obit,  &  that  my  name 
&  the  names  of  my  wife  and  parents  may  be  inscribed  in  the  bede  roll  (in 
martilegio  dotnus  cafitularis  fredicti  colUgii  scribantur) " :  William 
Chichele,*  grocer  of  London,  1425  (London  Husting  court  roll,  155, 
no.  73).  Legacy  for  dirige  and  masse,  "  The  residue,  whatsoever 
it  bee,  I  will  it  shall  goo  to  the  harth  in  the  college  halle  toward  the 
mendyng  of  the  fyre  in  the  wynter,  &  therefore  I  will  that  my  name 
be  sett  in  the  iij  tabills  of  the  iij  awters  in  the  churche  because  they 
should  other  will  (sic)  pray  for  my  soule  in  there  memento  whan  they 
say  masse":    William  Thorpe,-  1504  (P.C.C.  18,  Holgrave). 

Mortuary.  "  For  my  mortuary  my  best  good,  wych  is  a  black  awmlyng 
horse,  after  the  manner  and  custom  of  the  towne  of  Hiegham  "  :  William 
Drage,  1 5 12  (a.  81). 


HINTON  IN  THE  HEDGES  :  [HOLY  TRINITY »]. 
Trinity.     "  To  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  my  church  of  Hynton  before 

the  image  of  the  holy  Trinity":    T.  Cause,*  rector  of  Hynton,  1524 

(b.  171). 
Torches.     "To  the  torches  on  shepe  " :    Robert  Sowth,  1 5 12  (a.   113). 

"  To  the  church  of  Hinton  a  torche  "  :  J.  Wymarke,  1522  (b.  126). 


*  There    is    a    bran    to    William    and  body  to  be  buried  in  "  St.  James,  Garlyke 
Maiyon  Thorpe  in  the  south-east  comer  Hythe." 

of  the  lady-chapel.  ^  There  is  a  fine  brass  to  the  memorj 

*  Sir   Thomas    Frear,   sub-warden,    was  of  Wm.  Chichele  and  Beatrice  his  wife  in 
one  of  the  executors  of  the  will.  the  ladj-chapel  of  Higham  Ferrers  church. 

'  Sir  Robert  Chichele,  the  archbishop's  *  Ecton,  Liber  Vabrum. 

iecond  brotheri  was  lord  major  of  London  in  *  Master  Thomas  Cawce  was  rector  of 

141 1  and  1421.    He  died  in  1440  and  left  his  Hinton  from  28th  Feb.  1499-1500  to  1 524. 
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HOLCOT:   ALL  SAINTS.^ 
Rood.     "  To  the  ij  awters,  the  rode  and  the  bells  viij  stryke  of  barlej  '* : 

T.  Hulcott,  1523  (b.  159). 
Torches.     "  To  the  churche  of  Holcote  ij  torches  of  ye  price  of  vjs.  viijd  "  : 

Robert  Houghton,  1522  (b.  137). 
Windows.     "  To  ye  emendyng  of  ye  glasen  wyndowys  in  the  said  church 

iijs.  viijd  "  :  Robert  Campyon,  1546  (j.  261). 
Cross  Well.    "  To  ye  emendment  of  ye  crossc  well  xijd  "  :  Robert  Campyon, 

1546. 

HOLDENBY:  ALL  SAINTS.* 

Our  Lady.     '*  To  be  buryed  in  the  chappell  of  our  Ladye  i?v*  in  the  churche 

of  Holdenbye  before  the  image  of  Seynt  Katerin  ther  "  :    Wra.  Hatton, 

1546  (m.  13).     "  To  our  ladys  lyght  halfe  a  quarter  of  make  "  :    H.  Coke, 

1508  (a.  128).     "To  our  ladye  light  ijli.  of  wax  "  :  Thos.  Robyns,  1531 

(d.  397). 
Our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.     "  To  the  himage  of  owrelady  in  the  chancell 

di.  li.  waxe  "  :  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  parish  priest  of  Holdenby,  1 526  (c.  129). 
Our  Lady  at  the  Chancel  Door.  "  To  the  imag  of  our  lady  at  the  chauncell 

dore  ij  pownd  of  wax  "  :  Wm.  Seybot,  1516  (a.  439). 
All  Hallows.     "  To  the  ymage  of  Alhalows  di.  li.  waxe  "  :   Sir  Thomas 

Allen,  1526.      "  To  All  halows  halfe  a  pound  of  wax" :   Wm.  Seybot, 

1516.     "To  All  Hallows  light   jli.  of  wax":   Thomas  Robyns,  1531. 

Rich.  Leiche,  1533  (d.  422). 
St.  Anne.     "  To  Seynte  Anne  and  our  Lady  lyghts  half  a  quarter  of  malte  " : 

H,  Coke,  1508.     "  To  Sent  Ane  half  a  pound  of  wax  "  :    Wm.  Seybot, 

1 5 16. 
St.  Catherine.     "  To  the  ymage  of  Seynte  Kateryn  di.  li.  waxe  " :   Sir 

Thomas  Allen,  1526.     "  To  be  buryed  in  the  chappell  of  Our  ladye  before 

the  ymage  of  Seynt  Katerin  "  :   Wm.  Hatton,  1546. 
St.  Christopher.     "  To  Sent  Christopher  half  a  pound  of  wax  "  :   Wm. 

Seybot,   1516.      "To  Seynt  Christopher   light  jli.    of   wax":    Thos. 

Robyns,  1531. 
St.  John  Baptist.     "  To  the  ymage  of  Seynte  John  Baptiste  di.  li.  waxe  "  : 

Sir  Thomas  Allen,   1526.      "To    Seynt   John    the    Baptist   light    jli. 

of  wax  "  :  Thos.  Robyns,  1531. 
St.  Mary  Magdalen.     "  To  Mary  Magdalen  one  pound  of  wax  "  :  Wm. 

Seybot,  1 516. 
St.  Nicholas.     "  To  the  ymage  of  Seinte  Nycolas  di.  li.  waxe  "  :  Sir  Thomas 

Allen,  1526. 
St.  Sunday.     "  To  Sent  Sunday  half  a  pound  of  wax  "  :    Wm.  Seybot, 

1516. 
Rood.    "  To  the  rode  lyght  a  stryke  malt  "  :  Wm.  Randall,  c.  1512  (a.  115). 

"To  the    rod    light  ij    pound    of   wax":     W.  Seybot,    1 5 16.     "To 

be  buried  in  the  church  of  All  Saints  before  the  rode  "  :  Sir  Thos.  Allen, 

1526. 

^T.     Joime,    1510     (a.     29))    Juliana  *  Wm.  Randall,  c.  1512  (a.  115);  Thocnat 

Blakey,    15 10    (a.    32);  Richard    Jacbon,       Robyns,   1531   (d.  397);  IsabeUa  Roberts, 
vicar  of  Mean  Aihby,  1524  (b.  113).  1538  (r.  68). 
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Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulcr  lyght  a  stiyke  of  malt "  :  W.  Randall, 
c.  1512  (a.  115).  "To  Sent  Pulkar  lyght  viijd "  :  W.  Seybot,  1516 
(a.  439).  "  To  the  sepulchre  light  a  pound  of  wax " :  Thonus 
Stawnton,  1522  (b.  72). 

Torches.  "  I  bequethe  towards  a  wax  torch  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  Richard  Lciche, 
1533  (d.  422).    "  To  the  cherche  a  torche  "  :  Wm.  Randall,  c.  1 5 12. 

Sacrament.  "  I  bequeeth  a  barley  land  lyyng  by  ye  pasture  gatte  to  fynd 
a  lyght  before  ye  blyssyd  Sacrament  and  yt  Henry  Arnold  shall  kepe 
hytt  '* :  John  Arnold,  1544  (h.  i). 

Gilds.    "  To  the  yong  men  xiijd  '* :  Wm.  Randall,  c.  1512. 

Church  House.    "  To  the  church  house  vd  "  :  Wm.  Randall,  c.  15 12. 

Vestments  and  Plate.  "  To  the  hye  aulter  ij  elne  of  lenon  cloth  &  xijd  "  : 
Wm.  Randall,  c.  1512.  "  vjs.  viijd.  to  [torn  off]  bokeor  any  other  thyngs 
that  Sur  Harry  thynketh  necessarie "  :  Wm.  Seybot,  1516.  "To  ye 
churche  at  Holdenbye  one  chalys  price  v  li.  wych  I  wyll  mye  executors  shall 
rere  &  make  off  soche  parte  off  mye  stuff  yt  then  I  shall  hapen  to  have 
&  nuy  be  best  spared  "  :  Wm.  Hatton,  1546  (m.  13).  "To  the  Fonte 
a  basson  &  a  lavar  " :  Sir  Thos.  Allen,  1526  (c.  129).  "  To  the  church  of 
Holdenbye  a  banner  clothe  the  pryce  vs  "  :  Margaret  Parker  of  Spratton, 
1542  (h.  II). 

Special  Masses.  "  To  a  priest  to  sing  in  the  parish  church  of  Holdenby 
V  marks  and  his  burd  and  [vjs.]  viijd.  to  fynd  hym  Bred  and  wyne  and 
wax  the  w**  wage  I  wyll  that  Sir  Richard  Henman  have  yf  he  may  cum 
at  Michelmas  &  that  he  burd  w"*  my  wife  "  :    Wm.  Seybot,  15 16. 

HORTON:   OUR  LADY.i 

Our  Lady.  "  To  our  lady  lyght  in  Horton  jib.  of  wex  "  :  John  Launden, 
1509  (Lans.  151).  "  To  our  lady  in  ye  foreseid  church  to  ye  mayntenance 
of  hir  light  ij  strike  of  barley  "  :   W.  Jelyion,  1523  (b.  152). 

St.  Catherine.    Robert  Alyson,  1538  (f.  73). 

Rood.  "  To  the  rode  light  jib.  of  wex  "  :  John  Launden,  1509.  "  To  ye 
rode  light  ij  stryke  of  barley "  :  W.  Jelyion,  1523.  "To  be  buried 
in  the  body  of  ye  church  of  our  lady  in  Horton  befor  ye  crucifix  "  : 
W.  Jelyion,  1523. 

Sepulchre.  "  To  Seynt  pulcre  light  a  pound  of  wax  "  :  John  Launden, 
1509. 

Torches.    "  To  ye  church  of  Horton  ij  torches  "  :   W.  Jelyion,  1523. 

Gild  of  St.  Catherine.  "To  the  brotherhod  of  Senct  Kateryn  a  cow 
boUoke  of  a  yere  olde  (sic)  "  :  Robert  Alyson,  1538. 

Vestments.  "  A  ewe  lambe  and  xijd.  towards  a  cloth  to  kever  the  xij 
Apostells  "  :  John  Launden,  1509. 

HOUGHTON  MAGNA:  ASSUMPTION  OF  OUR  LADY. 2 
Our  Lady.    Thomas  Symson,  1532  (d.  421). 

Our  Lady  on  South  Side  of  High  Altar.    John  Burnell,  15 12  (a.  84). 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.    "  To  our  lady  of  Pety  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :   John 

Burnell,  1512. 

»W.  Jelyion,  1523  (b.  152).  Robyns,  151 5  (b.  17);  W.  Welford,  1535 

'John    Bumell,    1512    (a.    84);    Wm.       (e.  169}. 
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St.  John  Baptist.  Thomas  Symson,  1532  (d.  421).  John  Burnell,  1512  (a.  84). 

Trinity.    Thomas  Symson,  1532. 

Rood.     J.   Burnell,   15 12.      "I  bcquethe   to    the   lygth   of   the  roode 

xijd  "  :  J.  Robyns,  1541  (Pet.  i,  12). 
Sepulchre.    J.  Burnell,  1512.    Thomas  Symson,  1532. 
Torches.    Thomas  Taylor,  1523  (b.  164).    Thomas  Symson,  1532. 
Lights.    "  To  the  ix  lyghtts  of  the  chyrch  xviijd  " :   Thomas  Deyntoo, 

1523  (*•  159)- 
Plate.     "  I  bequeth  iijs.  toward  the  byinge  of  a  challys  "  :     J.  Attcrbce, 

1557  (n-  235). 

HOUGHTTONPARVA:  OUR  LADY.  ^ 

Our  Lady  Light  before  the  High  Altar.  "  Luminari  beate  Marie 
coram  summo  altari  duos  modios  ordei " :  Thomas  Clipesham,  1499 
(Lans.  152).  "  To  our  lady  lyght  at  the  hye  aulter  ijs  "  :  John  Atterbury, 
1521  (b.  29).    James  Tatam,  1529  (d.  244). 

Our  Lady  Light  at  the  Altar  Step.  '*  Lumini  beate  Marie  apud  le 
grecefote  duos  modios  ordei " :  Thomas  Clipesham,  1499.  "  To  our 
lady  lyght  at  the  grece  fotte  xijd  "  :  John  Atterbury,  1521. 

Our  Lady  of  Pity.  "  To  the  lyght  of  Mary  Pety  xijd  "  :  John  Atterbury, 
1521. 

St.  John  Baptist.  "  To  the  chapel  of  Seint  John  iiij  stryke  of  barley  "  : 
Thomas  Aungell,  1504  (Lans.  40).  "Luminari  sancti  Johannis  Bapdste 
duos  modios  ordei "  :  Thomas  Clipesham,  1499.  "  To  the  aulter  of 
Sent  John  ij  strykes  of  barley  "  :  Thomas  Chylde,  1537  (e.  244). 

St.  Nicholas,    lliomas  Clipesham,  1499. 

St.  Thomas.    Thomas  Clipesham.  1499. 

Sepulchre.    Thomas  Clipesham,  1499.     J^mes  Tatam,  1529. 

Torches.  "  To  the  church  j  torch  "  :  J.  Broks,  15 14  (a.  187).  "  To  the 
torches  ijs":  John  Atterbury,  1 52 1.  "To  the  torches  one  stryke 
of  barley " :  Wm.  Bateman,  1541  (g,  119).  "To  a  torche  price 
iiijs  " :   Robert  Man,  1537  (f.  238). 

IRCHESTER:   ST.  CATHERINE.* 

Our  Lady.  "  Lego  picture  tabernaculi  beate  Marie  in  capella  beate 
Marie  vjs.  viijd  "  :  John  Jeffrey,  1500  (Lans.  153).  "  Lego  altari  sancte 
Marie  unam  mappam":  Joan  Drinkewell,  1500  (Lans.  153).  "To  be 
buried  in  our  lady  chappell  of  Archester  "  :  W.  Swettbon,  1529  (d.  297). 
"  To  the  light  of  our  Lady  xijd  "  :  J.  Mason,  1532  (d.  400). 

Our  Lady  of  Pity.  To  be  buried  "in  ecclesia  sancte  Katerine  Virginis 
de  Ir Chester  coram  ymagine  beate  Marie  dicte  Mary  of  Pety  .  .  .  Lego 
ad  sustentacionem  unius  lampadis  coram  ymagine  Marie  de  Pety  unum 
cotagium  "  :  John  Jeffrey,  1500. 

St.  Catherine.  "  I  bequeth  to  Seynt  Kateryn  a  bushell  of  barley " : 
Richard  Smyth,  1524  (b.  112). 

St.  John.  "  Item  to  a  taburnacle  for  Seynt  John  xiijs.  iiijd " :  John 
Belton,  1 52 1  (b.  $6). 

St.   Leonard.    "  To   Seynt   Leynard   vjs.  viijd "  :    John   Belton,   1 521. 

ijohn  Brob,  1514  (a.  187).  *  John  Jeffrey,  1500  (Laxw.  153);  J.  Ma»n, 

1532  (d.  400)  ;  J.  Fysher,  1541  (o.  40). 
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**To  ScTnt  Lenard  and  hys  chapcU  a  busshell  of  barley":    Richard 

Smyth,  1524(3.  112). 
Sepulchre.    "  Lumini  sepulchri  iijs.  iiijd  " :    John  Jeffrey,  1500  (Lans.  153). 

**  To  the  sepulture  lyght  xid  "  :  H.  Goodwyn,  1526  (d.  129). 
Window  in  Rood  Loft.    "  Volo  quod  una  fenestra  sit  de  novo  facta  versus 

le  rode  lofte  ex  parte  australi  dicte  ecclesie  "  :  John  Jeffrey,  1500. 
ToRCHU.    "  Lego  ecclesie  unum  torchium  de  novo  faciendum  "  :    John 

Jeffrey,  1500.     "To  the  torches  xijd "  :  John  Marshall,  1 521  (b.  Tf). 
Gild  of  Our  Lady.     "  Lego  gilde  sancte  Marie  xxd."  :  Joan  Drinkewell, 

1500  (Lans.  153).     "  To  the  gyld  of  our  Lady  iiijd  "  :    W.  Mace,  1545 

(k.  18).     "  To  our  Lady  geld  ijs  "  :  John  Belton,  1521  (b.  56). 
Gild  of  Corpus  Christi  and  All  Souls.     "  I  bequeth  to  the  guilde  of 

Corpus  Christi,  otherwise  called  All  Souls  guilde,  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  H.  Goodwyn, 

1526.    "  To    Corpus   Christi   &  All    soils    gelde   iiijs,   &   too   of    my 

best  hyvys  to  meynteyn  the  lyght  off  the  same.     Item  xxvjs.  viijd. 

to   bye   a  blacke  vestyment  to  the  same  gelde "  :    John  Belton,  1521. 

"  To  the  gyld  of  Corpus  Christi  and  All  Soolls  viijd  "  :   James  Porter, 

1545  (j.  57). 

The  Torch  Gild.  "  To  the  torch  gyld  and  to  our  lady  gyld  iiijs  "  ; 
W.  Swettbon,  1529  (d.  297). 

Vestments  and  Plate.  "  I  bequeth  to  bye  a  crosse  of  sylver  xx*  markes. 
Item  xxvjs.  viijd.  to  bye  a  blacke  vestyment.  Item  ffor  a  lenton  vestyment 
xxijs.  viijd":  John  Belton,  1521.  "Also  I  bequeth  toward  the  bying 
and  perchesyng  of  a  pyxe  of  sylver  &  gylte  to  ley  the  blessed  sacrament 
or  body  of  our  Lord  Jhu  Cryste  in  the  church  aforesaid  xls.  sterlyng,  there 
to  remayn  for  ever  "  :  H.  Goodwyn,  1526. 

Holy  Water  Stock.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Irenchester, 
alias  Archester,  next  unto  the  holy  water  stoke  as  may  be  so  the  people 
may  tredde  &  come  over  my  grave  or  sepulture  "  :    H.  Goodwyn,  1526. 

Place  of  Consecration  of  the  Holy  Water.  To  be  buried  "  in  cancello 
ecclesie  de  Irchester  subtus  locum  ubi  exorcizatur  aqua  benedicta  " : 
Master  Thomas  Baron,  vicar,  1501  (Lans.  153). 

IRTHLINGBOROUGH :  ALL  SAINTS.  ^ 
Our  Lady.     "  I  bequeth  ij  pound  of  wax  for  to  make  a  tryndall  to  hang 
befor  our  Lady  of  the  church  of  Alhalows  *' :    Richard  Blofeyld,  15 17 

(a.  433). 
Bedlem  Chapel.    "  I  will  that  the  churchwardens  have  a  flexen  shette 

to  cover  the  Rode  in  Bedlem  chapell  "  :  Agnes  Barwicke,  c.  1526  (c.  97). 
Vestments.    To  the  church  of  All  KLillows  "  for  to  by  a  vayell  to  hang 

befor  the  hy  auter  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  Richard  Blofeyld,  1517.     "  To  the  church 

of  All  Hallows  a  towell  "  :  Sir  John  Clerke,  1518  (a.  348). 

IRTHLINGBOROUGH:   ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.« 
Our  Lady.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  college  church  in  the  chapell  of  our 
Lady  there  afore  my  wyfes  pewe  ;  and  over  my  grave  I  wolde  have  sett 

1  Alice  Merefeld,  1513  (a.  152)  ;  Harry  '  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  John  Smith,  1522 

Browne,  1518  (a.  345);  Sir  John  Cleike,       (b.   91}$  Rafe   Smyth,    1545   (k.    8).    St. 
1 5 18  (a.  34^).  Peter,  John  Parke,  1515  (a.  333)  j  Richard 

Maylc,  1531  (d.  427). 
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for  remembrauns  of  me,  &  my  soule  an  honest  tombe  of  marbuU  stone  ^ 
alabaster  or  freestone  if  it  may  there  convenyently  be  sett,  orells  a  faire 
grete  mar  bull  stone  one  the  grounde,  with  the  Image  of  me  to  be  made 
of  coper  with  a  scripture  of  the  same  specifyinge  the  day  and  yere  of  my 
deth,  as  myn  executors  shall  seme  best  "  :  Sir  Thomas  Cheyne,  kt.  15 13 
(P.C.C.  13,  Fetiplace).  "To  be  buried  in  the  chapell  of  our  Lady  the 
Virgyn  in  the  churche  of  Sent  Peter  of  Irtlyngborough  " :  John  Ward, 
1522  (b.  177). 

Our  Lady  of  Pity.  "  To  our  Lady  of  Petye  in  Sent  Peters  church  in 
Irthlyngburgh  a  kerchelfe  "  :    Agnes  Barwicke,  1526  (c.  97). 

St.  Anthony.  "  I  bequeth  xvjd.  for  the  pentyng  of  Seynt  Antony " : 
Richard  Blofeyld,  1517  (a.  433). 

St.  Sunday.  "  I  beqweght  as  moch  waxe  as  shall  make  a  resonable  trendyll 
to  heng  be  for  Sent  Sonday  ".:  John  Parke,  1515  (a.  333). 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulchre  light  viijd " :  Richard  Mayle,  1531 
(d.  427).  "  To  Sainte  Pulcres  lights  too  busshells  of  malte  "  :  W.  Reeve, 
1536  proved  1557),  (Pet.  ii,  19). 

Torches.  "  Lego  ecclesie  unum  torchium  precii  vjs.  viijd  "  :  W.  Snule, 
priest,  1 501  (Lans.  154).  John  Wisebird,  1509  (P.C.C.  20,  Bennett). 
"  I  bequethe  a  stryke  of  barley  to  ye  torchis  "  :  John  Bloffyld,  1 5 17 
(a.  418).     "  To  the  torches  viijd  "  :   Richard  Mayle,  1531. 

Sacrament.  "  Lego  duos  cereos  ponderis  trium  librarum  cere  ardendos 
coram  sacra  men  to  "  :    Wm.  Smale,  1501. 

Gild  of  the  Resurrection.  "  To  the  broders  of  the  Resurrection  gyldc 
for  the  use  of  the  same  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  John  Smith,  1522  (b.  91).  "  I  bequeth 
ij  schep  to  the  Resurrection  gyld  "  :  John  Bloffyld,  1 5 17.  Richard 
Blofeyld,  15 17.  "To  the  use  and  yncresse  of  the  gylde  of  Resurrecyon 
xxd  "  :  John  Ward,  1522. 

Sepulchre  Gild.  "  To  Saynt  Pulcur  gylde  halfe  a  quarter  of  barley  " : 
Rafe  Smyth,  1545  (k.  8). 

Vestments,  etc.  "  I  gjrff  v  nobles  to  by  a  vestment  to  the  church " : 
John  Bloffyld,  15 17.  "To  the  church  of  Seynt  Peter  ijs.  viijd.  to  by  a 
auter  cloth  to  the  hy  auter  *' :  Richard  Blofeyld,  1517.  "To  the  hyc 
awter  a  towell "  :  Sir  John  Gierke,  parish  priest  of  Irthlingborough, 
1518  (A.  348). 

Town  Crosses.  "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  crosse  at  Flannes  door  lijd. 
To  the  reparacon  of  the  crosse  at  West  townes  end  xijd.  To"  the 
reparacon  of  the  causey  to  the  church  xijd  "  :  Agnes  Barwicke,  1526. 


IRTHLINGBOROUGH:    THE  COLLEGE, 

[In  1375  John  Pyel,  mercer  and  citizen  of  London,  obtained  a  royal 
licence  to  found  a  college  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Irthlingborough,  for  six 
secular  canons  (one  of  whom  should  be  dean)  and  four  clerks.  He  died 
before  the  work  was  completed,  but  his  intentions  were  carried  out  by  his 
widow,  Joan,  in  1388.]* 


^  There  leems  little  doubt  that  the  black       of  Sir  Thomas  Cheyne.    It  it,  at  any  rate, 
marble  tomb  now  againit  the  east  wall  of      of  exactly  the  date  of  his  death, 
the  south  chapel  at  Irthlingborough  is  that  *  F,C,H.  NortbanU.  ii,  179. 
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Extracts  from  the  will  of  the  founder  (dated  the  morrow  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  1379:  proved  in  London,  22nd  August,  1382)  : 

Body  to  be  buried  "  en  la  porche  de  lesglise  de  seint  Pier  en  Irtlyngburgh." 

To  the  poor  on  the  day  of  his  burial,  cs.  viz.  to  every  poor  person  who  comes, 
iiijd.  and  to  each  one  "  qui  voet  dire  soun  sautre  sept  psalmes,  quinsze 
salmes,  et  letanie,  placebo  et  dirige  adoncques  par  troys  foitz,"  vjd. 

To  every  poor  person  who  watches  a  night  or  a  day  round  his  body  to  pray 
for  his  soul,  iijd.  for  all  time  after  his  death.  .  . 

His  body  to  be  covered  "  de  blanket  et  de  russet  "  ;  one  taper  at  his  head 
and  another  at  his  feet.  .  .  .  Thirteen  poor  folk  clothed  in  blanket 
and  russet  to  hold  thirteen  torches  during  the  mass  when  his  body  shall 
be  buried.  The  said  torches  to  be  given  to  the  churches  (sic — as  esglises) 
to  serve  God  in  the  Sacrament  at  the  disposition  of  his  executors  .  .  . 

To  complete  (farfaire)  the  college,  bell-tower  {clocbtr),  works  {(meraigueSy 
i.e.  ouvrages)  and  ordinances  begun  and  ordained  by  him  in  the  church 
and  churchyard  of  St.  Peter  in  Irtlyngburghe,  and  for  vestments,  books 
and  other  things  necessary  to  the  said  college,  c.  marc. 

To  amend  the  church  of  All  Saints  in  Irtlyngburghe,  the  bridge  of 
Irtlyngburghe  as  they  necessarily  need,  and  to  perform  (farfoumir)  the 
thirteen  (tresze)  crosses  of  stone  (pere)  at  Irtlingburghe,  as  he  devised 
them  to  be  put  in  divers  places  in  Irtlingburghe  and  in  the  fields,  to 
amend  the  high  roads  in  Irtlingburghe  and  do  other  worb  in  Irtlingburghe 
.  and  elsewhere,  etc.  cc  marc. 

To  the  parishioners  of  All  Saints,  the  quire-cope  {quercope)  and  other 
vestments  of  camaka^  ^  which  are  used  to  serve  in  the  said  church,  with 
half  his  surplices,  his  "  grayel  "  and  other  books  which  have  been  in  the 
said  church,  to  serve  therein,  and  a  strong  chest  to  guard  the  said  things. 

To  the  parishioners  and  college  of  St.  Peter  to  serve  in  the  said  church,  all 
his  other  vestments  and  surplices,  missals,  four  "  porthors,"  a  "  graiel," 
an  **  ordenal,"  two  "  sautres,"  two  silver  cruets,  a  censer  and  "  paxebrede  *' 
of  silver  and  a  chest  bound  with  iron  to  keep  them  in. 

To  the  said  college,  if  it  be  completed,  all  his  other  books. 

If  the  college  be  not  completed,  he  wills  cli.  to  find  six  persons  a  year 
soon  after  his  death  to  sing  in  the  said  church  of  St.  Peter  and  to  say  each 
day  seven  psalms,  15  psalms,  and  litany,  placebo  and  dirige,  and  com- 
mendations in  the  said  church  or  the  bounds  of  the  said  town  of 
Irtlingburghe,  for  three  years  or  more,  as  his  executors  shall  be  able, to 
pay  the  salary  out  of  the  said  c.  li.  Said  priests  to  swear  residence.  On^ 
to  sing  daily  mass  of  the  Trinity  or  the  holy  Spirit,  another  mass  of  our 
Lady,  a  third  mass  of  Requiem,  the  other  three  mass  of  the  office  of  the 
day,  of  the  Passion,  or  what  seems  best  to  them.  They  are  also  to  sing 
or  say  at  each  vespers,  Salve  Regina,  before  an  image  of  our  Lady  in  the 
said  church,  and  that  done,  to  say  De  frofundis.  If  the  college  is  finished 
before  the  c.  li.  is  expended,  it  is  to*  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the 
college. 

To  the  said  college  his  best  "  porthors "  covered  with  red  leather  (covertz 

'  Cammaka  =  a  costly  material  in  uae  in  is  known,  but  it  is  considered  as  probably 
this  country  towards  the  end  of  the  four-  made  of  camel's-hair  and  silk,  and  of  eastern 
teenth  century.  Of  its  composition  nothing       origin  (Tb*  Drapers*  Dictionary^  50). 
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de  rouge  quire),  and  his  bible,  if  the  said  college  be  completed :   John 
Pyel,  1379  (Bishop  Buckingham's  memoranda,  Lincoln,  ff.  242  and  243). 

Henry  Pyel,  archdeacon  of  Northampton,  by  will  dated  15th  April, 

1379  (proved  27th  April,  1379),  also  left  his  body  to  be  buried  at  Irthling- 

borough,  either  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  or  in  the  church  of  All  Saints, 

according  to  the  disposal  of  his  brother,  John  Pyel.    He  bequeathed  to 

the  fabric  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  x  li.  and  to  the  clerk  of  the  church  of 

All  Saints,  cs.  (Bishop  Buckingham's  memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  177). 

Later  Bequests.    "  To  the  sub-dean  of  the  colege  there  yt  now  is,  and  to  his 

successors  sub-deanes  to  the  same  colege  for  tyme  beyng  a  coffer  with  a 

locke  and  a  key,  and  to  remayn  in  the  churche  there  to  lye  yn  surplcces 

and  other  thyngs  necessary  concernyng  the  offyc  of  the  said  sub-dean, 

and  hys  successors  "  :  John  Ward,  gent.  1522  (b.  177).    "  To  the  coUyge 

of  Irtlyngbrugh  xs.  to  bye  them  boob  " :   Sir  Edmund  Makerness,  1529 

(d.  324)- 

ISHAM:    ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.i 
Our  Lady.     "  To  our  Lady  aulter  xijd "  :    Richard  Hamlen,  c.  1535 

(E.  156). 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.    "  To  our  lady  of  pety  iiijd  "  :  Richard  Ward,  c.  1528 

(D.  196). 
Rood.    "  To  the  rode  lofte  vjs.  viijd  "  :  T.  Stephjm,  c.  1529  (d.  219). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  every  tapar  longyng  to  the  sepulkar  iiijd  *' :  T.  Stephyn, 

c.  1529.    "  To  the  maintenynge  of  the  tapers  aboute  the  sepulcher  xijd  " : 

J.  Croxson,  1544  (j.  9). 
Tapers.    "Lego  ceriis  duos  modios  ordii":    Henry  Lyne,  15 13  (a.  174). 

"  To  the  torchys  a  stryke  of  barley.    To  the  tapars  ij  stryks  of  barley  "  : 

Richard  Ward,  c.  1528. 
Books.    "To  [the  church  of  Seynt]  Peter  in  Isham  a  masse  book,  price 

iiijs.  viijd  "  :   T.  Wallis,  1533  (e.  l). 

ISLIP:  ST.  NICHOLAS. « 
Sepulchre.    "  To  ye  sepulcre  light  ij  strike  of  barley  "  :  John  Castleton, 

1522  (b.  130).    John  NichoUs,  1531  (d.  375).    John  Olyver,  1531  (d.  408). 
Pyx  and  Canopy  for  the  Sacrament.    "  To  the  byeng  of  a  canapye  and 

a  picks  ffor  the  Sacrament  xxvjs.  viijd  "  :  John  Olyver,  1531. 
Torches.  "  To  the  iiij  torcheis  iiij  grotts  "  :  John  Olyver,  1531. 
Ornaments.    "  Towards  the  ornaments  of  Islip  church  xijd  "  :  J.  Homeby, 

1556  (n.  ISO). 
Bell.     "  Towards  the  castynge  or  chaungynge  of  the  grett  bell  vjs.  viijd. 

the  which  to  be  payd  at  the  last  day  of  payment  betwixt  the  agrement 

of  the  township,  and  the  bell-founder  "  :  J.  Horneby,  1556. 
Aleghe  Cross.    "  Allso  I  guyffe  unto  the  reparacon  of  a  crosse  within  the 

parish  church  of  Islippe  cauUed  Aleghe  crosse  vjs.  viijd  "  :  John  NichoUs, 


*  Henry  Lyne,  1513  (a.  174);  W.Bawe,  'John   Caideton,   1522   (b.   130);  John 

of  Orlingbury,  1530  (d.  325);   J    Croxson       Olyver,   1531  (j.  408)}    J.  Homsl^,  1556 
IS44  (j.  9)  5  R-  Pykcringe,  1558  (Law.  155).       (n.  150). 
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KELMARSH:   ST.  DAVID.  1 
Sepulchre.    "  Lego  lumini  sepulchri  duas  oves " :    John  Calflfe,    1498 

(Lans.  158).     "  Lego  iij  oves  sepulchro  ecclesie  de  Kellmersh  "  :  STmon 

Wellys,  1498  (Lans.  158). 
Chvech  Stock.     "  To  the  church  of  Kelmarsh  a  bowlocke  &  iij  shyppe  "  : 

W.  Wade,  1524  (b.  172). 
Pulpit.    "  Towards  the  making  of  the  pulpitt  xijd  "  :   W.  Humfrey,  1559 

(r.  29). 

KETTERING :   ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.« 

Our  Ladt.  **  Lego  altari  beate  Marie  xxd "  :  Alianora  Botton,  i486 
(Lans.  159).  To  be  buried  *'  in  capella  sancte  Marie  ecclesie  parochialis 
de  Keteryng"  :  Robert  Whytlyng,  1493  (Lans.  159).  "To  ye  gyldyng 
of  our  Lady's  tabernacle  xijd":  W.  Baker,  1523  (b.  148).  "To  ye 
payntyng  of  our  Ladys  tabernacle  iiijd  "  :  J.  Baker,  1523  (b.  151). 

St.  Catherine.  "  To  Seynt  Kateryn  awlter  xxd  "  :  J.  Ayer,  I522(  b.  86). 
"  To  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Seynt  Katherine  " :  H.  Drury,  1536 
(e.  175).  "  To  be  burryed  in  the  chapell  of  the  holly  virgyn  Seynt 
Kateryn  by  the  body  of  my  howsbon " :  Elizabeth  Drury,  1539 
(f.  190). 

St.  John  Baptist.  "  Lego  altari  sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  xijd  "  :  Alianora 
Botton,  i486.  "To  the  auter  off  Sanct  John  the  baptist  a  towell 
off  diaper":  Margery  Yng,  c.  15 12  (a.  114).  "To  be  bured  in 
the  new  yle  of  Senct  lohn  Baptist  in  the  church  off  Peter  and  Pawle  in 
the  towne  of  Kattering  "  :  T.  Lynne,  1512  (a.  136).  "  To  the  chappell 
of  Seynt  John  Baptist  vjs.  viijd.  Also  for  my  laer  s  (sic)  in  the  same 
chappell  vjs.  viijd  "  :  J.  Ayer,  1522.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  yelde  of 
Seynt  John  chappell.  Item  to  the  new  worke  of  Sent  John  yelde  xs  "  : 
T.  Fleckton,  1522  (b.  86). 

St.  Paul.  "  I  bequeth  xs.  for  a  trentall  for  the  welth  of  my  soul  sayd  at 
Seynt  Paul's  awter  in  Kettering  church  "  :  J.  Warner,  1540  (f.  202). 

Rood.  "  I  bequeth  to  tlye  siling  [ceiling]  of  the  rode  loft  a  grett  pan  "  : 
Agnes  Baker,  1529  (d.  280). 

Sepulchre.  "  Lumini  sepulchri  ijs  "  :  Robert  Whytlyng,  1493.  "  To  the 
sepulchar  light  of  Keteryng  to  be  about  my  hearsee  iijs.  iiijd " : 
Richard  Tailor,  priest,  1535  (e.  185).  "  To  the  sepulcre  light  iijs.  iiijd  "  : 
Elizabeth  Ansty,  1542  (j.  42).  "  To  the  sepulcre  lighte  iiijd  "  :  Margaret 
Ireland,  1547  OPet.  i,  91). 

Torches.  "To  the  torches  iijs.  iiijd":  T.  Fleckton,  1522.  "To  the 
torches  xvjd " :  T.  Lawford,  1524  (b.  105).  "To  the  towrchys 
thcyr  viijd  "  :   Robert  Gray,  1544.  (Pet.  i,  49). 

Gild  of  Our  Lady.  "  To  the  fratemite  off  our  Lady  on  hyve "  : 
Margery  Yng,  c.  1 5 12.     "  To  our  Ladys  gylde  xijd  "  :    J.  Ayer,  1522. 

^  J.  Wade,  1 5 10  (a.  33);  J.  Howie,  1514  bishop  Kennedy's  lair  on  the  north  tide 

(a.  183);  W.  Wade,  1524(8.  172).  of  the  chancel  of  the  university  church 

*  J.  Awfforde,  1 515  (a.  285) ;  T.  Lawford,  at  St.  Andrew's,  or  the  burial-sites  in  large 
1524  (b.  105);  John  Sparrow,  1541  (o.  94).  cemeteries  like  the  necropolis  at   Glasgow. 

*  Laer,  li^er  =  lair,  i.e.,  a  bed,  place  For  the  same  expression  see  under  St. 
where  one  lies.  The  word  is  still  in  common  John's  gild.  The  word  is  there  spelt  layer. 
use  lor  a  tomb  in  Scotland :     c.g.  arch- 
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"  I  beqwcth  to  our  Lady  lyght  or  yeldc  iijs.  iiijd " :  T.  Lawford, 
1524  (b.  105).  "  To  our  Lady's  gylde  at  the  next  rekcnnyng  day  [vj«.] 
viijd  "  :  W.  Fleckton,  gent.  1 528  (d.  i  19).  "  To  our  Lady  ly5the  gyld  nd  " : 
J.  Oswestyr,  1529  (d.  279).  "  To  the  brotherhed  of  our  Lady  xijd"  : 
J.  Warner,  1540  (f.  202).  "To  ye  fratemyte  of  our  Lady  iijs.  iiijd": 
Elizabeth  Ansty,  1542  (j.  42). 

Gild  of  St.  John.  "  To  Sent  John  yelde  xs  "  :  T.  Fleckton,  1522  (b.  86). 
"  To  Saynt  John  gylde  for  my  layer  (sic)^  "  :  W.  Fleckton,  1528. 

Gild  of  St.  Catherine.  "  To  Seynt  Katherine  yilde  vs  " :  H.  Drury, 
1536  (e.  175). 

Gild  op  the  Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulcr  gyld  xxd  " :  J.  Aycr,  1522 
(b.  86).  "To  the  seplcre  guyld  xijd  "  :  T.  Lawford,  1524.  "  To  the 
brotherhed  of  the  sepultur  light  xxd  "  :   J.  Warner,  1540. 

Vestments.  "  To  the  highe  alter  one  alter  cloth  of  the  price  of  xs  " : 
Robert  Lawford,  1527  (d.  79).  "  To  Ketryng  churche  ffor  a  surpless 
iiijs "  :  Thomas  Harvey,  1531  (d.  358).  "To  the  chapel  of  our  Lady 
&  to  the  church  a  cope  or  a  vestment  of  white  silke  as  thei  shall  thinke 
best,  the  price  x  marks  or  vijli.  Item  my  surplesse  to  our  ladys  chapell 
in  Kettering  for  the  morrowe  masse  preest  to  weare  att  service  tyme  & 
he  to  say  when  he  dooth  on  a  pater  noster  &  an  ave,  or  ells  at  the  lest 
to  say  Cjod  have  mercy  on  his  soule.  I  bequeth  to  the  chantry  preests 
of  Boughton  &  the  church  of  the  same  my  missall "  :  Sir  Richard  Tailor, 
priest,  1535  (e.  185).  "  I  geve  twoo  whyte  tunacles  of  white  damaske 
&  my  best  vestmente  to  the  aulter  of  Saint  John  in  Ketteringe  churche. 
My  wife  and  sonne  shall  have  the  custodye  of  them  solonge  as  theye  dwell 
in  Ketheringe":  John  Lane,  1546  (P.C.C.  13,  Alen).  "I  geve  to 
Ketryng  church  a  blak  cope  &  a  vestment  of  blak  velwet "  :  Richard 
Alderman,  33  Henry  VHI  (P.C.C.  28,  Spert). 

Plate.  "  To  Ketering  churche  a  paier  of  silver  sencers  the  price  of  vli. 
att  the  leaste  "  :   John  Cave,  1533  (e.  87). 

Morrow  Mass  Priest.  "  Allso  I  bequeth  for  ewer  to  ende  for  the  mayn- 
tenance  of  a  morrow  masse  prest  att  Kettering  ^  after  the  decease  of  my 
son  Sir  Edward  the  house  att  Millane  crosse,  etc":  J.  Oswestyr,  1529. 
"  ijs.  to  the  morrowe  masse  preste  &  he  to  say  de  profundis  att 
the  levitory  for  my  soule  &  all  christen  soules :  &  yff  ther  be . 
no  morrowe  masse  preeste  than  the  said  ijs.  to  be  guyven  to  the  poore 
people  of  Keteryng  "  :  Sir  Richard  Tailor,  priest,  1535. 

Building  and  Repairs.  "  Lego  reparacioni  borialis  partis  cancelli  ecclesie 
mee  de  Keteryng  *  si  parochiani  illud  reparare  voluerint  decem  marcas  "  : 
Richard  Keere,  archdeacon  of  Kermerden  (Caermarthen),  1488  (P.C.C. 
16,  Milles).  "  To  the  new  worke  of  the  seyd  church  xk  "  :  T.  Lynne, 
1512  (a.  136). 

Font  Cover.  "  To  the  making  of  a  cover  for  the  ffunt  xijd  "  :  Robert 
Gray,  1544  (Pet.  i,  49). 


^  i.e.  burial-place.  '  Matter  Richard   Keere  was  rector  of 

*  For  the  morrow  mats  priest  at  Kettering  Kettering  from    15  th   Dec.    1460   till  hit 

tee  NorthanU.  Chantiy  Certificatet,  roll  36,  death  in  1488. 

no.  28. 
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Bede  Roll  and  Obit.  "  Also  yerlye  for  ever  to  kepe  the  ffirst  Monday  in 
clene  Lent  an  obytt  for  my  sowle  &  the  sowles  of  my  flFrends  &  yerly 
to  despose  at  the  said  obytt  for  ever  xs.  in  manner  and  fforme  ffolowyng, 
that  is  to  saye  to  the  parishe  prest  ther  for  his  besynes  that  day  8c  for 
the  names  of  me  &  my  ffrends  in  the  beydroUe  xijd,  to  the  parishe 
clarke  iijd,  to  every  preste  yt  dwellyth  within  the  towne  of  Ketryng 
beyng  present  iiijd,  to  vj  yeoman  clarb  xijd,  to  iiij  children  that  synge 
versicles  &  Rede  lessons  iiijd,  to  the  belman  jd,  to  the  profitt  of  the 
belb  viijd,  to  the  Ringers  for  ther  labors  in  money  viijd  &  to  drynkyng 
iiijd,  to  every  poure  body  in  the  almes  howse  jd,  and  halffe  a  pounde 
of  waxe  to  burne  abowt  ye  herse  ther,  &  the  residew  of  the  said  xs. 
to  be  bestowed  amonge  poure  ffalkys,  etc " :  W.  Fleckton,  1528 
(d.  119). 

Market  Cross.  "  To  the  making  of  the  market  crosse  thre  pounds  "  : 
Richard  Alderman,  33  Henry  VIII  (P.C.C.  28,  Spert). 

KILSBY:   ST.  ANDREW.  1 
Our    Lady.     "  To  our    Lady    ij    candelstyks    of   pryce   xxvjs.  viijd " : 

T.  Bathman,  1521  (b.  26).     "  To  our  Lady  lightt  viijd  "  :  Richard  Wolffe, 

1528  (d.  159).     "  I  will  to  have  oone  alter  clothe  of  Satten  silke  to  our 

Lady  aulter  in  Kilsby  churche  "  :  Robert  Q)wley,  1535  (e.  139). 
Sepulchre.    "To   the  sepulcr  xvjd " :    T.   Bathman,    1521.    "To   the 

sepulchre  light  xijd " :    Robert   Cowley,    1535.     Robert   BeduU,   1540 

(f.  220). 
Rood.     "To  the  rode  lyghtt  viijd":    Richard  Wolffe,   1528.     "I  gyflF 

xiijs.  iiijd.  to  the  fyndynge  of  the  lampe  brennyng  before  the  hye  rode 

in  the  church  of  Kilsby  "  :  Robert  Bedull,  1540. 
Gilds.    "  To  ye  two  fraternities  ther  xijd.  apece  "  :    Hugh  Nicols,  1545 

0-  291). 
Vestments.     "  To  the  chyrch  of  Kylysby  a  vestyment  ffor  a  cotydyan,  the 

price  xiijs.  iiijd  "  :  John  Hay^,  vicar  of  Kilsby,  1521  (b.  26). 
Priest's  Stall.     "  To  be  buried  in  the  chauncell  affor  my  stawUe  "  :  John 

Hay,  1521. 
Churchyard  Cross.     "  I  bequethe  to  the  crosse  makyng  in  the  churcheyard 

xxd  "  :  Richard  WolflFe,  1528. 

KINGSCLIFFE:  ALL  HALLOWS. « 
Trinity.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  All  Hallows  before  the  Image 

of  the  glorious  Trinity  "  :  W.  Barber,  1534  (e.  166). 
St.  Anne's  Gild.    "  I  Ijequeth  to  Sent  Ann's  gyelde  a  cow  "  :  T.  Frysbe, 

1530  (d.  411). 
Plate.    "  I  will  that  my  executor  shall  geve  to  the  most  necessare  ornaments 

or  utensylls  of  the  church  of  King's  Cliff e  xxs "  :   Sir  T.  Blythe,  parson 

of  King's  Cliffe,  1556  (n.  168). 


IT.  Bathman,  1 52 1  (b.  26);  W.  Tayllor,  »  J.  Hoggyi,   1510  (a.  46);  W.  Barber, 

1544  (Pet.  i,  26).  1534  (e.  166);  J.  CUypoolc,  1557  (Pet.  ii, 

*  John  Hay  was  vicar  of  Kilsby  from  23rd  1 33). 
April,  1490,  till  his  death  in  1521. 
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KINGSTHORPE  :  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST.  ^ 

Oun  Lady.  "  To  be  buryed  in  the  chapell  of  our  lady  ther  as  the  cofer 
stands  with  the  bob"  :  John  Pecke,  1504  (Lans.  163).  "To  our  bdy 
awter  an  auter  clothe  "  :  Alice  Savage,  1533  (e.  39).  "  To  our  lady  light 
ijd"  :   John  Childe,  1529  (e.  150). 

St.  Christopher.    John  Bacon,  1475  (Lans.  163). 

St.  John.  "  To  Saint  John's  light  one  akar  of  land  on  Slowthorne's  hill  "  : 
Thos.  Reve,  1530  (f.  23). 

St.  Katharine.  "  To  Sent  Kateryne  auter  an  auter  clothe " :  Alice 
Savage,  1533.  In  1390  Margaret  at  Park  gave  half  an  acre  of  land 
to  find  one  candle  of  wax  before  St.  .Christopher  by  the  altar  of 
St.  Katharine  (Kingsthorpe  manor  court  rolls,  13  Richard  II). 

St.  Nicholas.  "  To  be  buried  in  Seynt  Nicolas  chapell  within  my  parish 
church  before  my  seytt  "  :  Simon  Bacon,  1547  i^-  93)-  ^^  '^-  I^cve, 
1530.  "To  Seynt  Nycolas  aulter  and  to  our  ladye  aulter  a  flaxen 
shett  to  make  thereof  ij  aulter  cloths  unto  ye  sayd  aulters  "  :  Sir  John 
Smyth,  priest,  1546  (k.  47). 

All  Souls  Light.  Half  an  acre  of  land  at  Pesefurlong  given  temp.  Henry 
VIII,  "  ad  sustentacionem  luminis  animarum  omnium  fidelium 
defunctorum  " :  (will  in  Kingsthorpe  church  chest,  date  and  testator's 
name  torn  off.) 

Trinity.  "  To  the  Trinitc  one  rode  of  land  lying  on  Frost  [furlong]  " : 
John  Bacon,  c.  15 12  (a.  144). 

Rood.  "To  the  rode  in  wax  ijd":  John  Dove,  1522  (b.  146).  ^^ Lego 
crucifixo  Anglice  the  rode  iiijd  "  :  Henry  Wellys,  1490  (Lans.  163).  John 
Else,  1543  (h.  49),  leaves  "  a  pounde  of  wax  candell  to  be  spent  before 
the  rode." 

Church  Lights.  "  To  every  light  off  viij  lyghts  in  the  same  church  ijd. 
sum.  xvjd  "  :  Wm.  Brokys,  152 1  (b.  81).  "  To  the  vij  lights  in  ye  church 
of  Kingsthorpe  in  wax  vijd  "  :  John  Dove,  1522. 

Torches.  "  To  the  reparacions  off  the  torchys  halffe  a  naker  (an  acre)  of 
land  "  :  John  Renne,  15 17  (a.  440). 

Gild.  "  Wardens  of  the  light  of  St.  Katharine  " :  (Kingsthorpe  manor 
court  rolls,  13  Rich.  II,  in  church  chest). 

Vestments.  Land  to  be  sold  and  "  the  monye  comynge  to  be  bestowyd 
upon  one  cope  the  wyche  I  do  gyYt  to  ye  cherche  of  Kyngstroppe  to 
the  honor  of  Almygthye  god  &  Saynt  John  the  Baptystc "  :  Alice 
Savage,  1533.  "I  bequethe  unto  Kyngsethorpe  churche  a  crosse,  a 
vestment,  w*  the  stole  &  fannan  &  a  corporas  case  " :  Thomas  Latham, 
1558  (o.  9).  "To  the  church  a  pax  price  xxd";  John  Dove,  1522. 
"  For  the  best  crosse  iiijd  ":  Elizabeth  Chyld,  14th  Sept.  1545  (k.  44). 

Steeple.     "  [To  the]  stepuU  of  the  chapel  iiijd  "  :  J.  Mores,  15 1 3  (a.  l6(5). 

KING'S  SUTTON:    ST.   PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.« 
St.    Rumbald.     "  To   the  awter   of   Saint    Romwolde   viijd " :    Thomas 

Westall,  1525  (P.C.C.  4,  Porch). 
St.  Thomas.     "  To  Saint  Thomas  awter  iiijd  "  :  Thomas  Westall,  1525. 

^  John  Dove,  1522  (b.  146) ;  John  Savage,  *  Thomas  WesUU  of  King's  Sutton,  1525, 

1526  (d.  194).  (P.C.C.  4,  Porch). 
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Rood.    "  To  the  roode  iijs.  iiijd  "  :    John  Leckc,  38  Henry  VIII  (P.C.C. 

14,  Alen). 
Touches.    "  To  the  torches  twoo  shepe  "  :  John  Lecke. 

KISLINGBURY:   ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.i 
Ou*  Lady.     "  To  the  light  of  our  blyssed  Lady  in  the  chapell  w*  in  the 

same  churche  a  schippc "  :    T.  Wilkys,  15 10  (a.  57).     "To  our  lady 

lyght  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :    T.  Rydall,  1528  (d.  105).    John  Freeman, 

1528  (d.  210).    T.  Consuble,  1532  (d.  437). 
Our  Lady  of   Pity.     "  To  the   light  of   our   lady  a   pety   a    schippe "  : 

T.  Wilkys,  1510. 
Trinity.     "  Lumini  Trinitatis  duas  oves  "  :    J.  Halewell,  c.  15 10  (a.  37). 

"  To  the  Trinite  a  schippe  "  :   T.  Wilkys,  1510.     "  To  the  lyght  of  the 

trynyte  a  stryke  of  barley  ":   John  Freeman,  1528. 
St.  George.     "  To  the  light  of  Sanct  Georgii  ther  j  stricke  of  malt "  : 

T.  Wilkys,  15 10. 
St.  Nicholas.    "  To  the  light  of  Sanct  Nicholas  j  stryke  of  malt " :   T. 

Wilkys,  1 5 10. 
Rood.     "Lumini  crucifixi  duas  oves":    J.  Halewell,  c.  1 5 10.     "  To  the 

rode  lyght  ther  a  schippe  "  :  T.  Wilkys,  15 10.     "  To  ye  rode  iijs.  iiijd  "  : 

Richard   Gybbard,    1524   (b.    112).     "To    the   lighte   of   the  roode  a 

bushell   of   barley":   T.   Rydall,    1528.     "To   the  rode  lyght   half  a 

quarter  of  malt  "  :  T.  Werwyke,  1540  (c.  27). 
Sepulchre.    "To  the  sepulcr  light  xijd  " :    T.  Wilkys,  15 10.    "To  the 

sepulchre  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  T.  Constable,  1532. 
Torches.     "  Torchiis  duos  modios  ordei  "  :  Rich.  Penne,  1500  (Lans.  165). 

"  To  the  church  of  Kislingbury  ij  torches  price  vjs.  viijd  " :   J.  Young, 

1539  (f.  135).     Richard  Rawlyn,  citizen   and  grocer  of  London,  1471 

(P.CC.  4,  Wattys). 
Vestments.    "  To  the  church  of  Kyslyngbury  my  grene  vestyment  wrought 

with  selver  &  with  a  blewe  crosse  &  flowres  of  >fold  "  :   Richard  Rawlyn, 

1471.     "  Lego  ecclesie  manutergium  habendum  tempore  communiandi  "  : 

Richard    Penne,    1500.     "To    the   hye   alter  an  alltar  cloth":    Alice 

Halewell,  1541  (c.  86). 
Books.    "  To  the  church  of  Kislingbury  xxs.  shalbe  gyven  Jto  by  ij  anty- 

phoners  to  be  delivered  to  mayster  parson  or  hys  curate  "  :  T.  Chaswell, 

1542  (h.  II). 
Village  Cross.    "  To  the  mayntenans  of  the  hye  crosse  in  the  medds  of 

the  town  half  a  quarter  of  make  "  :  T.  Werwyke,  1540. 

LAMPORT :  ALL  HALLOWS. « 
Our  Lady.  "  To  our  lady  lyght  one  hoggrell "  :  Humphrey  Palmer, 
1526  (c.  84).  "  I  wyll  that  Wyllm  Alyn  fynde  a  light  before  our  Lady 
in  the  chauncell  yt  shall  come  furthe  of  my  howse  that  he  bought  of  me  "  : 
Robert  Yorke,  1528  (d.  186).  "  To  our  Lady  light  halfe  a  pownd  waxe  "  : 
W.  Palmer,  1536  (e.  198).  "  To  Our  Lady  lyght  a  ew  &  a  lame  "  : 
T.  Yorke,  1515  (a.  248).  "  To  our  Lady  aulter  my  best  schete  "  :  Jone 
Garrard,  1 521  (b.  41). 

>  T.  Contuble,  1532  (d.  437).  Ratcclyff,  1533  (d.  442);  W.  Palmer,  1538 

*T.   Denteth,   1519  (a.   362);  Richard       (r.  81). 
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All  Hallows.     "  To  All   Hallowe  light  oon  pound  waxe "  :    Richard 

RateclyflF,  1533  (d.  442). 
St.  Catherine.    "  To  Sent  Kateryn's  light  one  hoggrell "  :    H.  Palmer, 

1526  (c.  84).    "To  Seynet  Katheren  light  oon  pound  waxe.    To  the 

reparacons  of  Sent  Katherin's  allter  xijd  " :    Richard  RateclyflF,  1533. 
St.  Thomas.    "  To  the  lyght  of  Seyntt  Thomas  a  wether  " :   T.  Yorkc, 

1515  (a.  248).    "To  the  lyght  of  Seynt  Thomas  xxd  " :    Sir  Robert 

Kyrcam,  1521  (b.  41). 
Trinity.    "  To  the  Trinyte  light  oon  pownd  waxe  "  :   Richard  RatclyfF, 

1533. 
Sacrament.    "  To  the  manteyning  of  the  light  before  the  blessyd  sacrament 

viijd  "  :   W.  Garett,  1540  (c.  82). 
Rood.     "To  ye  lyght  of  ye  rode  a  hoggrell":   T.  Yorke,  1515.    "To 

the  roode  light  oon  pownd  waxe  "  :  Richard  Rateclyff,  1533. 
Sepulchre.     "  To  the  sepulcr  too  shepe  "  :    Robert  Smyth,  1521  (b.  41). 

"  To  the  sepulchre  light  oon  pownd  waxe  "  :   Richard  Rateclyff,  1533. 
Torches.     "  To  the  chirche  of  Lamport  a  torche  price  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  Symon 

Smyth,  1 52 1  (b.  58).     "To  the  use  of  the  same  church  a  torche  price 

iijs.  iiijd  "  :    Richard  Rateclyff,  1533. 
Plate.     "  I  gyve  to  the  byinge  of  a  candylstyke  iiijs.     Item  a  c  setts  of 

wyllowys  '* :   Robert  Yorke,  1528  (d.  i86). 
Special  Masses.     "  I  bequeth  to  a  lawfuU  pryst  to  syng  Seyntt  Gregory's 

Trintall   for    my   soule   xs " :     T.     Yorke,    15 15.      Richard    Garrad, 

1 52 1  (b.  6).     "I  wyll  have  v  masses  of  the  v  wondes  of  our  Lord  to  be 

said  for  the  helthe  of  my  soull,"  etc  :  W.  Garett,  1540.  , 

Books.     "  To  Lamport  church  to  by  them  a    masse  boke  vjs.    viijd " :  I 

Humphry  Garard,  1529  (d.  287).     "  I  bequeth  toward  the  byeng  of  a 

grayll  xxd  "  :    Michael  Russell,  1556  (n.  54).  ' 

LAXTON:  ALL  HALLOWS.  1  [ 

Our  Lady.     "  To  our  lady  light  xxd  "  :  J.  Taylor,  1528  (d.  223). 

LILBOURNE:   ALL  HALLOWS. «  I 

Our  Lady.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  All  Hallows  in  Lylborn  before 
our  Lady.  To  Sir  John  Swetname  preste,  to  syng  &  say  for  my  soull, 
etc.  in  the  chyrch  of  lylborn  at  our  lady  auter  by  the  space  of  a  hool 
yer,  &  to  be  payd  quarterly  v  marks  &  mete  &  drynke  8c  logyng 
&  brede&  wyne  &  wax  to  syngw*":  Thomas  Hyllys,  1519  (a.  367). 
"  To  our  ladys  light  xvjd  "  :  Katherine  Wright,  1533  (e.  25). 
St.  Catherine.  "  To  Seynt  Kateryn  a  kerchyffe "  :  Agnes  Swynford, 
1528  (d.   88).     "To  Sent  Kateryn  a  carcheffe  "  :    Katherine  Wright, 

1533- 
Rood.    "  To  the  gyltyng  of  the  roode  lofte  vj  li.  xiijs.  iiijd  "  :  T.  Hyllys, 

1 5 19.      "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Lilborn  before  the  rode  " : 

J.  Scott,  1 52 1  (b.  37). 
Vestments  and  Ornaments.    "  I  bequeth  iiij  nobuUs  to  the  byeing  of  a 

^Richard     Bachelor,     1522     (b.     137);  •  W.  Mureot,  1510  (a.  12);    T.  HyUyi, 

Richard  Royte  of  Kingscliffe,  1544  (Pet.  i,       1519  (a.  367) ;  J.  Bryan,  1530  (d.  314). 
54);  William  Bachelar,  1557  (Lans.  168). 
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George" :  J.  Bryan,  1530  (d.  314).  "To  ye  bycnge  of  a  cope  for  the 
more  honorable  settynge  forth  of  God's  service  within  the  church  of 
Lylborne  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  W.  Gee,  i  Mary  (m.  94). 

Chukch  Stock.  "  I  bequeth  ij  kye  to  the  chyrche  of  Lylborn  to  the  use 
of  the  chyrche  for  a  stoke  "  :  Thomas  Hyllys,  15 19  (a.  367).  "  To  the 
church  of  Lylbourne  a  cowe,  iiij  sheep,  &  iiij  hyves  &  xxd.  in  money  "  : 
Symkin  [name  torn  oflF],  15 12  (a.  315).  "To  the  church  one  cowe  to 
be  kept  to  the  vantage  of  the  church  "  :  Margaret  Scott,  1528  (d.  98). 
"  To  the  churche  of  Lylborn  ij  bee  hyves  pether  of  the  best  nor  of  the 
worst  "  :  John  Swynford,  1528  (d.  192). 

Repairs.  "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  ile  in  the  church  of  Lylborne  in  the 
countie  of  Northampton  ther  as  my  father  Henry  Coke  &  my  graund- 
father  John  Coke  lyen  xs  "  :  Margaret  Harper,  15 14  (P.C.C.  21,  Holder) 

LILFORD  :  ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL^  (church  destroyed). 

Rood.  "  To  ye  rode  lyght  in  Lylford  church  j  wynter  stok  of  beys  to  be 
kepyd  to  have  my  soule  remembred  in  the  bede  roll "  :  William  PuUay, 
1 501  (Lans.  169).  "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  rood  loft  iij  qr  of  malt  "  : 
Robert  Hall,  15 19  (a.  379).  "To  the  rood  lyet  viijd  "  :  H.  Howlyff, 
1517  (a.  437).  "  To  the  gyldyng  of  the  roode  loft  iijs.  iiijd " : 
W.  Lawghton,  1529  (d.  215). 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulcre  light  j  stryke  of  malt "  :  Robert  Warden, 
1511  (a.  71).  "  To  the  sepulcre  lyght  ijd  "  :  H.  Howlyff,  1517.  "  To 
the  sepulkar  iiijd  "  :   Robert  Curtys,  1541  (Pet.  i,  11). 

Torches.     "  To  the  torches  thre  busshell  of  barly  "  :    W.  PuUay,  1501. 

Gild  of  The  Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulcr  gyld  ij  qr  of  barley  "  :  Robert 
Hall,  1519.  "I  bequeth  to  the  mayntenyng  of  ye  yelde  of  ye  sepultur 
in  Lylford  xvjd  "  :  J.  Bene  of  Achurch,  1522  (b.  89). 

Mould  Ale.  "  I  will  that  ther  shall  be  prepared  agaynst  my  buriall  in  the 
churche  of  Lillford  for  my  moulde  ale  (sic)  in  bred  &  drink  three  shillings 
&  fouer  pence  "  :   Robert  Meu,  1557  (Lans.  169). 

Bede  Roll.  "  To  the  church  of  Lylford  vj  li.  xiijs.  iiijd.  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lylford  put  me  in  the  bedroll  by  the  space  of  twenty  yeres,  &  to 
cause  me  to  be  prayd  for  especyally  by  name" :  John  Elmes,  esq.  1540 
(P.CC.  22,  Pynnyng). 

LITCHBOROUGH  :  ST.  MARTIN. « 
Odr  Lady.     "  To  our  ladies  aulter  ijd  "  :  James  Wylkynson,  1557  (n.  333). 

"  To  our  lady  light  iijs  "  :  T.  Tayler,  1522  (b.  84).     "  To  the  reparacon 

of  our  lady  an  ewe  "  :  W.  Est,  1523  (b.  157).     "  To  our  lady  lightt  xd  "  : 

W.  Arys,  1529  (d.  235). 
St.  Catherine.    "  To  Saint  Catherine  light  iiijd  "  :    Rich.  Folwell,  1534 

(E.  129). 
St.   Margaret.    "  To   Sainte   Margaretes   light  iiijd " :    Rich.   Folwell, 

1534- 

1  Robert  Hall,    15 19  (a.    379)$     Alyn  'Richard  Folwell,  1534  (t.  129);  J.  Nell, 

Abome,  1529  (o.  299) ;  Robert  Curty»,i54i       1536  (b.  197) ;  T.  Malere,  1552  (j.  325). 
(Pet,  i,  II). 
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St.  Martin.    "  To  Sainte  Marten  iiijd  "  :  T.  Taylcr,  1522  (b.  84).     "  To 

the  light  of  Seint  Martyn  iiijd  "  :  Richard  Folwell,  1534  (e.  129). 
Rood.     "I   bequeth   to   the    rode  a  tapur " :    T.  Taylcr,   1522.    "To 

the  roodelyght  ijd "  :    W.  Est,  1523  (b.  157).     Rich.  FolwcU,  1534. 

"  A  taper  of  a  pound  for  the  rood  "  :  Rich.  Dwalle,  1539  (f.  142).    "  To 

the  mayntenanc  of   the  royd  lyght  v  tapers  of   v  pound  of  wax  Sc  to 

mayntene  it  ijs  "  :  Rich.  Smyth,  c.  1545  (k.  54). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulchre  light  xijd  "  :  J.  NcU,  1536  (e.  197). 
Torches.    "  To  the  torches  iiijs.  viijd  "  :   W.  Arys,  1529  (d.  235).    "  To 

the  new  torches  xvjd "  :    Richard   Folwell,   1534 .     "To  the  torches 

to  eche  of  them  one  taper  of  a  pound  of  wax  " :   Rich.  Smyth,  c.  1545. 
Herse  Lights.    "  A  pound  of  wax  in  iiij  tapers  above  the  hers  "  :  Richard 

Dwalle,  1539. 
Sacrament.    "  Two  tapers  of  a  pownd  apysse  for  the  sacrament  "  :  Richard 

Dwalle,    1539.      "  A  taper    of   a    pownd  of   wax  to  sett  before  the 

sacrament "  :  Rich.  Smyth,  c.  1545. 

LODDINGTON:  ST.  LEONARD.  * 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  Lady  one  schepe  "  :  Robert  Alen,  c.  15 14  (a.  201). 

"  To    the  chapell  of    our  Lady  .  .  ." :    W.    Kynnesman,  esq.    1532 

(E.  21). 
St.  John  Baptist.     "  Seynt  John  Baptyst  j  schepe  " :  Robert  Alen,  c.  1514. 

"  To  the  light  of  Sent  John  Baptist  whereof  I  am  a  brother  .   .   . " : 

W.  Kynnesman,  1532. 
St.  Leonard.    "  To  the  gyldyng  and  adhornyng  of  Sent  Leonard  .  .  . "  : 

W.  Kynnesman,  1532. 
Sepulchre.     "To  ye  scpultur  light  a  schepe":    Robert  Tansor,   1513 

(a.  192).    "  To  ye  sepulture  lyght  ij  schepe  "  :  J.  Clarke,  1515  (a.  225). 
Torches.     "  To  ye  same  chyrch  a  torch "  :   Robert  Tansor,  1513.    "To 

ye  church  of  Lodyngton  a  torch  "  :   J.  Clarke,  1515. 
Canopy  Cloth.    To  the  "  byinge  of  a  sacrament  clothe,  otherwyse  callyd 

a  canope  cloth  for  the  church  of  Loddington  vjs.  viijd  "  :  W.  Kynnesman, 

1532- 
Vestments.     "  I  bequeth  to  a  coope  whan  ye  chyrch  bye  it  vjs.  viijd  " : 

J.  Clarke,  151 5. 

Gild  of  St.  John  Baptist.     W.  Kynnesman,  1532. 

LOWICK  :  ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.* 
Our  Lady.  "To  be  beryed  in  the  chyrche  of  Lofewyke  in  the  chapell 
of  our  lady  "  :  Margaret  Grene,  1475  (Lans.  172).  "  To  be  buried 
within  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  in  Lufwicke  in  oure  Lady  ile  by  my 
grauntfader  Grene,  &  I  wil  that  myne  execu tours  cause  a  convenyent 
tombe  to  be  made  for  me  "  :  Edward,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  1498  (F.C.C. 
31,  Home).* 

^  Helen  Pecheley,  1513  (a.  146)  j  Robert  *The  magnificent  tomb  of  the  earl  of 

Tanior,    15 13    (a.    192};  W.    Kynnesman,  Wiltshire  it  one  of  the  chief  features  of 

esq.   1532  (e.   21).  interest  in  Lowick   Church.     See    Arcb, 

^  John     Hudson,     1497     (Lans.     172) ;  Jmnudy  Ixix,  484-485.     The  tomb  of  his 

Richard  Peke,  15 12  (a.  165};  Sir   Thomas  ^* grauntfader  Grene"  also  remain*. 
Curwen,  1527  (d.  51). 
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St.  Avne.  ''I  will  that  1117  caryon  body  be  byrryed  in  the  parish  chyrch 
of  Lowick  in  the  chapell  of  Seynt  Anne.  And  I  will  that  a  ston  of  marble 
be  leyd  on  me  with  my  cote  armor  on  it,  &  yt  it  lye  lowe  with  ye 
ground  "  :   Robert  Marbury,  esq.  15 14  (a.  210). 

St.  John  Baptist.  "  To  the  chapell  of  Seynt  John  Baptiste  in  the  scyd 
chyrch  xxs  "  :   Margaret  Grene,  1475  (Lans.  172). 

St.  Peter.  To  be  buried  "  in  choro  coram  ynugine  sancti  Petri  ecdesie 
de  Luffwyk"  :  John  Martin,^  rector,  1479  (Lans.  172). 

Sacrament.  **  To  be  buried  in  the  quere  of  my  parish  church  of  Lu£Fwick 
before  the  sacrament":    Sir  William  Hameswilt,^  parson   of    Lowick, 

1533  (b.  7Q. 
Rood.     Sir  Thomas  Curwen,  1527  (d.  51). 
Torches.    '^  Lego  torchiis  duo   quarteria   brasii " :    John   Martin,  1479. 

"  To  the  torchys  off  Luffwyeke  halffe  an  acr  o£E  lond  .  .  .  unto  the  use 

of  the  seyd  torchys  "  :  Henry  Pynchbeke,  15 13  (a.  142). 
Sepulchre.    **  Lumini  sepulchri  quatuor  quarteria  brasii  "  :  John  Martin, 

1479.     "  To  the  sepulcr  lyght  j  stryke  of  barley  "  :    Henry  Pynchbeke, 

1513. 
Vestments.     "  I  wyll  that  the  chyrche  of  Luffewyk  have  an  hole  sewte  of 

vestments  " :  Margaret  Grene,   1475.     "  I  will  the  church  of  Lufwick 

have   my  trapper  (horse   trappings)   of    cloth   of    goold,    and    myne 

autreclothis  of  tawny  damaskt  * "  :    Edward,  earl  of    Wiltshire,   1498 

(P.CC.  31,  Home). 
Font.    To  be  buried  "  in  ecclesia  sanctorum  Petri  &  Pauli  apostolorum 

de  Lufwyk  juxta  fontem  in  navi  ecclesie  "  :  John  Hudson,  1497  (Lans.  172). 
Gild   of  the   Sepulchre.    "  To   the   sepulcr   gyld  off   Lufweke  ijd " : 

W.  Rige,  1512  (a.  81). 
Repairs.    "  To  the  reparacon  off  the  northe  yle  xx  .  .  .  " :  T.  Andrew, 

1 5 12  (a.  120).    "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  south  ile  vjs.  viijd  "  :    Richard 

Dale,  1533  (e.  76). 
Special  Masses.    *'  I  will  that  a  trentall  of  masses  be  songon  for  my  soulle 

at  Scala  Cely  at  Westminster"  :   Robert  Marbury,  1 5 14. 

LOIS  WEEDON  or  WEEDON  PINKNEY:  OUR  LADY.* 
Our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.  "  To  our  Lady  in  the  chancel  a  shepe  "  : 
Symon  Vyckers,  15 10  (a.  32).  "  To  our  Lady  of  Loys  Wedon  an  hefer  "  : 
J.  Crode  of  Wappenham,  c.  15 1 8  (a.  451).  "  To  our  lades  light  vjd  "  ; 
Richard  Grey,  1527  (d.  64). 
Our  Lady  in  St.  Catherine's  Aisle.  "  To  our  Lady  in  Saynt  Katryn 
yile  a  shepe  "  :  Symon  Vyckers,  1510.  "  To  our  Lady  on  Sante  Catheryn 
aulterxijd.  towardes  the  guyldeyngof  the  same  "  :  J.  Wells,  1535  (e.  144). 


^  John  Martin  wai  rector  of  Lowick  fxx>m  Grafton  have  the  lynyng  of  blak  damaik  in 

loth  June,  1455,  ^  H79-  ^^  '''^^  ^  °^^  *  vestment  and  a  cope.     I 

•  ^.rii-       ««           -1.       T»            ^  ^ii  that  my  lord  of  Shrewetbunr  have  my 

•WUliam  Ham«wilt  or  Hamswayte  wa.  ^^^  ^^  the  king*!  Uvere." 

rector  from  1509  till  1533.  ,  ^^^^  y^^^^^  , ^.^  ^^  3^) .  ^^^y^^ 

*<<I  will  the  church  of  Newnton  have  Euxton,  vicar,  1524  (b.  46).    Ecton,  Liher 

the  owte  tide   of  my  gowne   of   crimion  Valerum,  however,  gives  the  dedication  a» 

velvett  to  make  a  coope ;    the  church  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Peter. 
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St.  Catherine.    "  Sante    Catheiyn    aulter '* :     J.   Wells,    1535  (e.  144). 

"  To  be  buried  so  near  my  father  as  may  be  in  Saynt  Katerin's  ilc  in 

the  upper  end  of  the  same  "  :  J.  Adkins,  1565  (p.  117). 
St.  Sunday.    "  To  Sanct  Sonday  a  shepe  "  :  Symon  Vyckers,  15 10  (a.  32). 
Rood.    "To  the  crucifix  a  shepe":    Symon  Vyckers,  15 10.    "To  the 

rode  .  .  . " :    Richard  Grey,  1527  (d.  64). 
Sepulchre.    "  Ad    reparacionem    sepulchri    ij    modios    ordei " :    Henry 

Ward,  1497  (Lans.  277). 
Torches.    "  To  the  torches  iijs  "  :  Sir  H.  Mosse,  vicar,  ^  15 12  (a.  102). 
Cross.    "  To  the  best  crosse  iiijd  "  :  J.  Wells,  1535. 
Churchyard  Cross,    "  To  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Loys  Wedon 

betwei    the  crosse  &   the  churche  "  :   J.  Wells,  1535.     "  To  be   buried 

in  the  churchyard  of  Wedon  Pynkney  on  the  est  syde  the  crose  "  :  Anne 

Good,  1542  (h.  8). 
Month-mind  Feast.     "  Also  yf  God  of  hys  grett  gudnes  do  hys  wyll  by 

me  at  this  tyme,  I  wyll  to  have  a  drynkyng  for  my  soil  health  att  my 

moneth  myned  yn  my  parysh  of  Lewys  Wedon  "  :    Stephen  Euzton,  • 

Yicar,  1524  (b.  46). 


LUDDINGTON  IN    THE  BROOK  or  LULLINGTON  JUXTA 
RIPAM:  ST.  ANDREW. « 
Our  Lady.    "  I  bequeth  to  our   Ladye  lyght    ij  ewys  &  ij  lamys   to  go 

forthe  \n  a  stocke  to  fynd  the  lyght  with  "  :  L.  Boswell,  15 19  (a.  400). 
Sepulchre.    "  I  bequeth  x  bee  hyvys  to  meynteyn  the  sepulture  lyght, 
which  X  bee  hyves  shall  be  in  custody  of  ye  chyrch  wardens  *' :   Sir  John 
Pollard,  parson  of  the  parish  of  Lollyngton,   15 19  (a.   371).     "To  ye 
sepulcher  a  quarter  of  Barleye  "  :  T.  Barones,  1555  (Pet.  i,  195). 
Torches.     "  To  the  torches  xijd  "  :  L.  Boswell,  1519. 


LUTTON:  ST.  PETER.* 
Plough  Light.    "  To  the  plough  light  in  the  same  church  ij  stryke  of 

barley":    Richard  Alward,  15 11  (a.  74). 
Sepulchre.     "  To  the  sepulcr  light  iiij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Richard  Alward, 

151 1.     "To  the  holy  sepulture  ij  stryke  of  barley.     Item  I  will  yt  ye 

best  cow,  after  ye  principall  be  taken,  be  delyvered  unto  Walton  to  ye 

kepe  of  ye  holy  sepulture  yn  ye  same  chyrch  for  to  fortyfy  and  maynten 

ye  same  lytts  "  :   Agnes  Felde,  1514  (a.  189). 
Torches.     "  To  the  torches  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Rich.  Alward,  1511. 
Furniture.     "  To  the  churche  of  Lutton  to  bye  ornaments  syxe  shillinges 

and  eyght  pence  "  :  W.  Jacob,  1556  (Lans.  173). 
Special  Masses.    "  A  priest   to   say  v   massys  of  the   v  wounds  xxd " : 

W.  Phylip,  c.  15 15  (a.  297). 


^  Henry  Moite    was    vicar  of    Weedon  Baronet,   1555  (Pet.  i,  19$);  W.  Hemon, 

Pinkne/from  nth  May,  1498,  till  15 12.  1557  (Lant.  171). 

'Stephen  Hewzton  or  Euzton  was  vicar  ^Richard  Alward,  151 1  (a.  74);  Agnet 

irom  20th  June,  1 5 1 2,  till  1 524.  Felde,  1 5 14  (a.  1 89) ;  W.  Jacob,  1556  (Lans. 

*  L.    Boswell,    15 19    (a.    400);  Thomas  173). 
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MAIDFORD :  ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.  1 
St.  Catherine.    "To  yc   altar   of  Sejmt    Katiyne  j    stxyke  of  malt   & 

a  nother  of  barley" :  W.  Trist,  1513  (a.  194.). 
St.  Christopher.    "To  ye  lyght  of  Seynt  Christofer  ijd '* :    Elizabeth 

Tryst,  1513  (a.  163). 
Rood.     "  To  the  churche  of  Maydford  a  yerelynge  callfe  to  mayntene  the 

roodc  lyghtc  their":    W.  Trist,  1528  (d.  139).    "To  the  rode  light 

ij  stryke  of  barley  &  a  sheete  of  ix  elnys  for  standerds,  in  the  parsonage 

a  chaire,  a  tabuU,  a  payr  of  treasils  and  a  bedstead  "  :  George  Symond,  ^ 

parson  of  Maidwell,  1532  (d.  425). 
Torches.    "  Lego  ecclesie  de  Maydford  duo  funalia  precii  vjs.  viijd  "  : 

J.  Wryght,  1518  (a.  452). 
Vestments.    "  Lego  eidem  ecclesie  vjs.  viijd.  ut  emantur  panru  linei  pro 

coopertura  altarium  et  imaginum  ejusdem  ecclesie":    J.  Wryght,  151 8. 

MAIDWELL :  OUR  LADY.  ^ 
Our  Lady.     **  To  our  Lady  lyght  a  sheppe  "  :  T.  Hooke,  1521  (b.  52). 
St.  Clement.     "  To  Seynt  Clement  halffe  a  pownd  of  wax  "  :   T.  Hooke, 

1521. 
St.  Erasmus.    "  To  Seynt  Erasme  a  pownd  of  wax  "  :  T.  Hooke,  1521. 
Steeple.     "  To  the  stepull  a  stryks  of  whett  "  :  T.  Hooke,  1521. 
Windows.     "  I  bequeth  to  a  glason  wyndowe  mendyng  xijd  "  :  T.  Chapman, 

155^  (n.  I3S)- 

MAIDWELL:    ST.  PETER.* 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  Lady  a  shyppe  "  :  W.  Bolton,  1521  (b.  5). 

MARHOLM:  OUR  LADY. « 
Hermitage  of  St.  Guthlac.  "  Volo  quod  sint  in  hermitagio  sancti  Guthlaci 
de  Marrham  unus  capellanus  ydoneus  cum  clerico  serviente  sibi  qui 
habeant  annua tim  x  marcas":  Sir  William  Thorp,  kt.  1391  (London 
Husting  court  roll,  125,  no.  71).  "  I  bequeth  to  Sayntt  Gutlace 
a  tawell":  Alys  Bucchere,  15 13  (a.  159).  "Sir  Bernard  Bradyl,  prest 
of  Sent   Goddob,"*  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Richard  Lytill,  15 16 

(A  3iQ. 
Rood  and  Sepulchre.    "  To  ye   rode  light  &  sepulcre   light  a   sem  [of] 

barley"  :  Richard  Wildbor,  1522  (b.  102). 
Torches.     "  To  ye  torchys  a  sem  [of]  barlye  "  :  Richard  Wildbor,  1522. 
Vestments,  Plate,  and  Books.    "  I  wyll  that  incontynente  after  the  dcth 


>W.    Tritt,    1513    (a.    194);  Elizabeth  (b.  5);  W.  Bolton  of  Maydwell  Peten,  1521 

Tiytt,  1 5 13  (a.  163),  givci  St.  Peter  only.  (b.  5) ;  J.  Watkyn,  priett,  1522  (b.  134). 

•George  Symond  wai  rector  from  17th  ,  \^y*  ^^f'^^li  'i'K^^'l.'l^^.L^^^^ 

July,  1513  to  1532.  fy^^  '5'6  (a.  316)  5  Richard  Wildbor,  1522 

•T.  Hooke,   1521   (b.   52);  J.  Watkyn,  •^  Northanto.    chantiy     oertificatei, 

priett,  1522  (b.  134)  j  T.  Chapman,    1556  Assoc.  Arcb,  Soc.  lUports,  xxxi,  loi,  123,  158, 

^n.  135).  where   alio   are   notes   and   certificates   of 

^  ].  Ckrke  of  May  dwell  St.  Peten,  1521  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam*s  chantiy. 
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of  my  wif  the  church  of  Marham  have  vj  bokes,  that  is  to  saye  a  masse 
boke,  an  antyfoner,  a  manuell,  a  procesionary,  an  ordinall,  &  a 
Legenda  Sanctorum  to  remayne  in  the  said  chirch  of  Marham ;  a  chalice 
&  alle  other  ornaments  belonging  to  my  chapeU,  except  the  rowe  (sic) 
sawter,  which  I  bequeth  to  the  church  of  Caster  there  to  remayne  for 
ever  "  :  Robert  Wyttylbury,  esq.  1506  (P.C.C.  14,  Adeane).  "  I  bequeth 
my  best  coverlett  to  Marham  chyrch  and  a  flaiun  schette  "  :  Alys  Bucchere, 

1513  (A.  159)- 
Rebuilding.  *'  To  be  buried  in  the  new  chaunceU  att  Marham  which 
I  have  late  caused  to  be  made,  &  newly  edified  ther.  I  will  that  myn 
executors  cause  a  tombe  of  marble^  to  be  made  there  with  a  scripture 
making  mencion  of  my  name  as  shalbe  divised  by  myne  executors  '* : 
Sir  WiDiam  FitzWilliam,  kt.  28th  May,  1534  (P.C.C.  17,  Hogen). 


MARSTON  ST.  LAWRENCE. 
St.  Lawrence  and  Our  Lady  of  Pity.    "  I  wyll  that  my  son  William  fynd 

a  lyght  afor  Seynt  Lawrence  &  a  noyr  (another)  afore  our  Lady  of  Pytc 

yn  ye  church  of  Marston  one  yere  after  my  deth  "  :  T.  Alee,  15 13  (a.  162). 
Torches.     "  To  the  torches  and  the  bells  iiij  stryke  of  barley  "  :   T.  Clerk, 

1531  (d.  408). 
Bell.    "  Towards   the   changen  (sic)    the    newe    bell  of  Marston   xxs  ** : 

T.  Blynckoe,  1540  (c.  126). 


MARSTON  TRUSSELL  :  ST.  PETER. « 
Our   Lady.    "  I    bequeth   one   aulter    clothe  to    our    Lady's    aulter  '* : 

W.  Smyth,  1533  (e.  40). 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.    **  To  our  Lady  of  Pety  xijd  " :    J.  Watken,  1525 

(c.  83). 
Rood.    "  To   ye  rode  lyght  xijd "  :    Richard  Schermon,  15 19  (a.  393). 

"  To  the  rode  loft  light  ij  pownd  of  wax  "  :  W.  Smyth,  1533. 
Chantry.    "  To  ye  shantrye*  of  Marston  ijs.  to  aawter  clothe  "  :  Richard 

Schermon,  1519.    "To  ye  chantre  prest  ij  strikes  of  malt "  :  J.  Watken, 

Vestments.  "  I  bequeth  toward  a  vestment  xxxiijs.  iiijd " :  Richard 
Schermon,  15 19.  "I  bequeth  a  allter  clothe  to  the  hie  alter": 
W.  Smyth,  1533. 


MAXEY:    ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.* 
Our  Lady.    To  be  buried  "in  capeUa  beate   Marie  infra  ecdesiam  dc 
Makesey":    Wm.  Mychell,  1503  (Lans.  266).    "To  our  Lady  lyght 
viijd":  Nicholas  Baxter,  1513  (a.  153). 


1 "  The  tombe  of  marble  **  itiU  remains  *  A     chantiy     of     two     prietti.      See 

in  Marholm  church.  NorthanU.  chantiy  certificates,  Aut,  Artb, 

*J.  Howie  of  CMpston,  1514  (a.  183);  6m-.  l^^ofM,  xxxi. 
Richard    Schermon,     1519    (a.     393);  T.  *  Ranald   Hudson,    1513    (a.    158);    J. 

Jonson,  1523  (b.  141).  Bumc,  1537  (r.  65). 
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St.  Paul.    "  To  the  lyght  of  Seynt  Paule  xijd  "  :  Nicholas  Baxter,  1  1513 

(a.  153). 
Trinity.    "  To  the  light  of  the  holy  Trinity  iiijd  " :    Ranald  Hudson, 

1513  (a.  158)  .  .  .  (name  lost),  1516  (a.  327). 
Vestments.    "  To  the  vicar  of  Mazse  my  best  gowne  and  my  surples  "  : 

Sir  John  Yerpen,  1543  (Lans.  179). 
Mortuary.     "  For  my  mortuary  my  best  horse  with  brydell  and  saddell  *'  : 

Robert  Tyghe,  1526  (c.  117). 

MEARS  ASHBY  or  ASHBY  MARES:   ALL  SAINTS. « 
Our  Lady.     "To  our  lady  in  wex  vj  [torn  ofF]":    John  Taylour,  1521 

(b.  22). 
Trinity.     "  To  the  Trinyte  a  stryke  of  make  "  :   Wm.  Pratt,  1521  (b.  3). 

John  Taylour,  1521.      "To  the   gyltyng  of  the  Trinyte  vjs.   viijd": 

Wm.  Pratt,  1521. 
St.  Anthony.     "To  ye  light  of  Saynt  Antony  a  strike  of  barly  to  fynd 

beting*  candell  to  bren  afor  hym"  :   John  Tayler,  15 19  (b.  139). 
St.  Catherine.    "  To  Seynt  Katheryn  ther  in  wex  iiijd  "  :  John  Taylour, 

1 52 1.    "To  ye  light  of   Saint    Kateryn    to  fynd  betyng    candell   to 

bren  afor  her "  John  Tayler,  15 19. 

St.  John  Baptist.    "  To  ye  light  of  Saynt  John  Baptist  a  strike  of  barley 

to  fynd  betyng  candell  to  burne  befor  hym  "  :  John  Tayler,  15 19.     "To 

Seynt  John  Baptyst  ther  iiijd  "  :  John  Taylour,  1521. 
St.  Margaret.     "  To  Seynt  Margarett  a  stryke  of  malt "  :  John  Taylour, 

1521. 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.     "  To  ye  light  of  Saynt  Thomas  of  Canterbury 

a  strike  of  barley  to  fynd  betyng  candell  to  burne  afore  hym  "  :   John 

Tayler,  15 19. 
Rood.    "To  the  peyntyng  of  the  roode  lofte  xxs  "  :    Wm.  Parker,  1516 

(a.  304).     "  To  the  payntyng  of  Mary  and  John  in  the  same  church 

vjs.  viijd"  :   Sir  John  Goodwyn,  vicar,  15 17  (a.  444). 
Sepulchre.   . "  To   maynten  the  sepulcher   tapur   iiijd " :    Wm.   Parker, 

1516.      "To  the  sepulchr  there   a   tapur  of   ij    pownd  of  waxe  and 

erely  (yearly)  iiijd.  to  meynteyn  the  seyd  tapur  "  :    Sir  John  Goodwyn, 

vicar,  15 17.     "To  the  sepulcre  light  ij  strike  of  barley"  :   John  Tayler, 

1 5 19,     "  I  wyll  that  yf  Thomas   Croxon  do  injoye   my  house  called 

Brownes  house  to  hys  owne  use  that  than  the  sayed  Thomas  Croxon  shall 

paye  to  the  mayntayng  of  the  sepulcre  lyght  xxs  "  :    Joan  Wede,  1539 

(f.  186). 
Torches.     "  To  the  torche  light  a  torche  and  a  strike  of  barley  "  :   John 

Tayler,  1 5 19.     "To  the  reparations  of  torchys  one  stryke  of  barley"; 

John  Alam,  1533  (e.  58). 

^Nicholas  Baxter  leaves  "to  the  plough  ibid.   1521,  "for  mating  of  ij  pounds  of 

light  in  Seynt  Jamys  Depyng  vjd."  betyng  candle  ijd."    Beeting,  i.e.  pitch  and 

,  „.     ,  ,      ^     ,          M              <  A  uu  retin.    x<i9,   Dyer's  accounts  in   Shaipe's 

•  Su;  John  CJoodwyn,  yjau  of  AAby  Ctcentry  MystJu.,  "  Payd  for  the  l^^ 
IVfam,"  .5,7  (A.  444)  5  WiU»m  Pntt,  ^  "^c-ei  ujd.  to  .  ian  for  b«7ngdS 
.52,  (..  3)  i  John  Sumerky,  ,540  (o.  8s).  ^et^  both  nyght  iiijd."   I5»i,  "  Payd 

*  Beeting  candles.  1478,  Smith's  accounts  for  viij  li.  of  pyche  for  die  bettyngs  to  the 
in  Sharpens  Covtmry  Mysurus,  187,  crestett.  Payd  for  vijli.  of  Ressyn  to  the 
"  Half  a  pound  of  betyng  candills  iiijd."  same  YJd." 
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Gild  of  St.  Margaret.  "  To  the  fraternite  of  Seynt  Margett  vjs.  viijd  "  : 
Sir  John  Goodwyn,  vicar,  15 17  (a.  444).  "  To  Seynt  Margetts  gylde  on 
tolfat^  of  barley  "  :  Wm.  Alman,  1523  (d.  121).  "  To  the  fraternite  of 
Saint  Marget  a  strike  of  malte  "  :  John  Tayler,  1519  (b.  139). 

Trinity  Gild.  "  To  the  fraternite  of  ye  Holy  Trinite  a  stryke  of  malte  "  : 
John  Tayler,  15 19.  "To  the  trinyte  gylde  on  tolphat  of  barlye": 
Wm.  Alman,  1523. 

Sepulchre  Gild.  "  To  the  sepulcre  gylde  on  tblfat  of  barlye  " :  Wm. 
Alman,  1523.  "To  the  sepulcre  guylde  one  stryke  of  malte":  Joan 
Wede,  1539  (f.  186). 

Vestments.  "  Toward  the  byeng  of  a  cope  to  honour  almyghty  God  in 
the  chyrch  of  Asheby  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Wm.  Parker,  15 16  (a.  304).  "  To  bye 
a  cope  to  the  churche  of  Ashby  Mares  xiijs.  iiijd  "  :  Sir  John  Goodwyn, 
vicar,  15 17.  "I  bequeth  one  shete  to  make  ij  aultar  clothes "  :  Joan 
Aboveway,  1357  (o.  43). 

Churchyard  Cross.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Alhalows 
aforsaid  afor  the  crosse  yr  as  ye  path  lye  to  ye  church  dore  (sic)  "  :  John 
Tayler,  1519. 

Special  Masses.  **  I  wyll  that  v  prestes  have  v  grotts  to  syng  v  masses  of 
the  V  wounds  of  our  Lord  apon  my  buryall  day  "  :  John  Sumerley,  1540 

(G.    85). 

MIDDLETON  CHENEY  :  ALL  HALLOWS. « 

Our  Lady  of  Pity.  "  To  our  Lady  of  Pyte  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  J.  Pjrrry, 
1513  (a.  154).  J.  Harwood,  1517  (a.  422).  "To  the  light  of  Mary  a 
pite " :  W.  Harwarde,  1526  (c.  102).  "  To  the  light  of  Mary  Pctte 
j  shepe"  :  W.  Compton,  1527  (d.  ioi).     Agnes  Crofts,  1531  (e.  9). 

Our  Lady  in  the  North  Side  of  the  Church.  "  To  our  Lady  of  the  north 
sied  off  the  churche  of  Middilton  iiijd  "  :  T.  Stone,  1528  (d.  102).  "  To 
our  Lady  on  the  north  side  a  shepe  "  :  Agnes  Crofts,  1531. 

All  Hallows.  "  Lumini  omnium  sanctorum  unum  modium  brasii " : 
John  May,  1500  (Lans.  182).  "  To  All  HowUows  ijd  "  :  Robert  Tailor, 
1534  (e.  88). 

St.  Anne.  "  To  Seynt  Anne  lyght  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  J.  Pyrry,  15 13. 
Agnes  Crofts,  1531. 

St.  Catherine.    "  To  Seynt  Katryn  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  J.  Pyrry,  1513. 

St.  Christopher.  "  To  the  ly3t  oflF  Sanct  Christofore  a  stryke  of  malt  "  : 
J.  Barrett,  1512  (a.  147).  "To  Saynt  Christofer  j  stryke  of  barley": 
J.  Harwood,  15 17.  W.  Compton,  1527.  "To  the  light  of  Seynt 
Christopher  a  shepe  "  :    Agnes  Crofts,  1531. 

St.  Dorothy.  "  To  Sent  Dorothe  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  T.  Adams,  1530 
(d.  342). 

St.  Erasmus.    "  To  the  light  of  Sent  Erasmus "  :    W.  Harwarde,  1526. 

St.  George.  "  To  ye  paynting  of  Saynt  George  of  Medillton  iijs.  iiijd  " : 
Alice  Tailor,  1527  (d.  ioi).  "To  the  light  of  Saynt  George  rijd'*: 
T.     Stone,     1528.      "To    Seynt     George    vjijd " :     Robert    Tailor, 


>  ToKit  s  tovete,  a  measure  of   half   a  *  J.  Harwood,  15 17  (a.  442) ;  J.  Petlyfer, 

bushel  or  two  pecb  (Halliwell).  1529  (d.  262};  Agnet  Crofts,  1531  (b.  9). 
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1534  (e.  88).    "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Middleton  in  the  mydyll 

lie  nyghe  to  the  Image  of  Saynt  George  "  :   T.  Parysche,  alias  Taylor, 

1539  (f.  200). 
St.  John.  "  To  Sejmt  John  lyght  a  stryke  of  barley  " :  J.  Pyrry,  151 3  (a.  154). 
Three  Kings  of  Cologne.    '*  Lego  lumini  trium  regum  Coloniensium  unum 

modium  brasii "  :  John  May,  1500  (Lans.  182).    "  To  the  iij  Kynga  of 

CoUyn  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Robert  Tailor,  1534. 
St.  Michael.    "  To  Seynt  Mychaell  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  J.  Pyrry,  1513. 
Trinity.    "To  the  Trinyte  lyght  a  stryke  of  barley":   J.  Pyrry,  1513. 

W.  Compton,  1527  (d.  ioi).    **  To  the  Trynyte  light  iiijd  "  :  T.  Stone, 

1528  (d.  102). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  light  of  the  sepulchre  oone  strike  of  barley  "  :  Robert 

Tailor,  1534. 
Young  Men's  Ale.    "  To  the  young  mens  alle  at  Myddleton  ij  busshell  of 

malt "  :  W.  Stanley  of  Warkworth,  1 560  (l.  1 1 8). 
Torches.    "  To  the  torches  xvjd  "  :  T.  Stone,  1528. 
Vestments.    "  To  the  churchc  of  Medilton  my  best  table  clothe  "  :  Alice 

Tailor,  1527  (d.  ioi). 

MILTON  MALSOR:  ST.  HELEN.  ^ 

■Our  Lady.  "  To  our  lade  awter  a  stryke  of  barley  '* :  Thos.  Page,  1523 
(b.  174).  Laurence  Davy,  1526  (c;  145).  "Unto  our  Ladys  lyght  a 
pownde  of  waxe  "  :  Henry  Davy,  1536  (s.  201).  "To  our  lady  lyght 
iiijd":   Jayne  Garnytt,  1532  (d.  436).    Wm.  Harbord,  1532  (e.  25). 

St.  Catherine.  "  To  Seynt  Katerynes  awter  a  quarter  of  waxe  "  :  Thos. 
Page,  1523.  "To  Seinte  Katerines  altare  oone  strike  of  barley": 
Laurence  Davy,  1526.  "To  Sent  Katheryn  light  ijd  "  :  W.  Garnett, 
1531  (d-  37^-    Jayi^e  Garnytt,  1532. 

St.  Christopher.  "  To  Sainte  Christoferus  lighte  oone  strike  off  barley  "  : 
Laurence  Davy,  1526.    "To  Sent  Christofer  light  ijd":   W.  Garnett, 

1531.  Jayne  Garnytt,  1532.    J.  Chese,  1537  (e.  234). 

St.  Helen.  "To  Seynt  EUyn  a  pownd  of  wax":  Thos.  Page,  1523. 
"To  Seynt  Helen  light  ijd":    Jayne  Garnytt,  1532.    Wm.  Harbord, 

1532.  "To  Sent  Hellyns    lyghtt  halfe  a  pownde   of  waxe "  :  Henry 
Davy,  1536. 

St.  John  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  "  To  Seynt  John  the 
Baptyste  and  to  Seynt  John  Evangelyst  a  pownde  of  waxe  "  :  Thos.  Page, 
1523.    John  Laurence,  1530  (d.  349). 

St.  Nicholas.  "  To  Seynt  Nycolas  auter  a  stryke  of  barley  " :  Thos. 
Page,  1523.  Laurence  Davy,  1526  "To  Seint  Nicholas  light  ijd"s 
W.  Garnett,  1531.    Wm.  Harbord,  1532. 

Rood.  "  To  the  lyght  before  the  rode  alter  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Wm. 
Bowye,  1528  (d.  202).  "  To  the  crucyfyx  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Robert 
Stewynnys,  15 18  (a  343).  "  To  the  hye  rode  lyght  a  stryke  of  barley  "  : 
Thos.  Basse,  1521  (b.  73).     Richard  Knight,  1529  (d.  235). 

Rood  in  North  Aisle.  "  To  the  rode  yn  the  nor  the  hyle  ij  pownds 
of   waxe   in    too    tapers":     Thos.    Page,    1523.     "To    the    rode    in 

»T.  Page,  1523  (b.  174);  John  Billing,       (d.  235);   Wm.    Bowye,    1528    (d.    202); 
1526    (c.    154)}    Richard    Knight,     1529      Jayne  Gamjrtt,  1532  (n.  436). 
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ye  north  yle  ijd":  Wm.  Garnett,  1531  (d.  376).  J.  Garnytt,  153a 
(d.  436).  "  To  the  roode  lyghtt  in  the  north  ylle  halfe  a  pownde  of 
waxe  "  :   Henry  Davy,  1536  (e.  201). 

Sepulchre.  "To  the  sepulcur  lyght  a  cowe":  Robert  Stewynnys,  151S 
(a.  343).  "  To  the  8epulker  lighte  ij  stryke  of  barle  " :  John  Belling, 
1526  (c.  154).  "  To  Seyntt  pulcars  lyght  xijd  "  :  Wm.  Harbord,  1532 
(e.  25). 

Torches.  "  To  the  churche  a  torche  price  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Robert  Stewynnys, 
15 1&.  "To  helpe  to  by  a  torche  xxd":  John  Lawrence,  1530 
(d.  349).  Wm.  Garnett,  1531.  "Too  torchys  of  iiijs.  a  pece,  a  torche 
to  Medylton  churche,  and  another  to  Collingtre  churche  '* :  Thos. 
Page,  1523  (b.  174). 

MORETON  PINKNEY :   OUR  LADY.  1 

Our  Lady  of  Pity.  "  I  gyve  to  the  payntyng  of  our  Lady  of  Petty  in  the 
parishe  churche  of  Morton"  :  .  .  .  Pune,  1528  (d.  113). 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulcre  lighte  j  shepe  "  :  Thomas  CoUis,  1526  (c.  80). 
"  To  the  sepulchre  xijd  "  :  T.  Brayles,  1527  (d.  124).  "  To  the  sepulchre 
a  tapir  of  oone  pownde  of  waxe  "  : .  .  .  Robyns,  c.  1531  (e.  9). 

Rood.  "  To  the  rode  light  ijd  "  :  John  GoUis,  1534  (e.  115).  "To  the 
crosse  xijd"  :  T.  Brayles,  1527.  "To  the  xij  tapers  before  the  roode 
on  stryke  of  malltte  "  :    Richard  Peynter,  1536  (e.  184). 

Torches.  "To  the  torches  ij  shepe":  Thomas  Collis,  1526.  "To 
the  church  a  torche  price  ijs.  viijd  " :  Richard  Parcare,  1527  (d.  158). 
"  To  ^he  torches  iiijd  "  :   John  Collis,  1534. 

Gild  of  the  Rood.  "  Lego  gilde  dicte  ecclesie  dimidium  quarterium 
brasii  "  :  Thomas  Farmer,  1499  (Lans.  184).  "To  the  brotherhed  xxs  "  : 
H.  Parker,  c.  15 11  (a.  66).  "  To  the  bretherhed  of  the  church  of  Morton 
ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  H.  Crompe,  1521  (b.  45).  "  To  the  bretherhed 
of  the  crosse  iiijd " :  Richard  Parcare,  1527.  "  To  the  crosse  of 
the  brotherhodd  viijd":  W.  Norton,  1533  (e.  91).  "To  the 
brotherhod  of  the  roode  on  stryke  of  malltte  "  :   Richard  Peynter,  1536. 

Plate.  "  I  guyff  a  strike  of  [barley]  to  paye  for  ij  candeUsticb  to  stond 
before  the  hie  [aulter]  "  :  .  .  .  Robyns,  c.  1531. 

Porch.  "  To  the  church  of  Morton  toward  ye  makyng  off  the  porch 
vjs.  viijd":   T.  Boole,  1512  (a.  133). 

MOULTON:  ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.* 
Our  Lady.  To  be  buried  "  in  capella  beate  Marie  "  :  Wm.  Porter,  vicar,* 
1479  (Lans.  185).  "  Luminibus  in  capella  beate  Marie  duos  modios 
ordei":  Edward  Brayfield,  1507  (Lans.  185).  "Our  lady  altar": 
J.  Stephen,  1534  (e.  127).  "To  our  lady  lyght  a  powndof  wax":  Wm. 
Dalkyn,  1517  (a.  444).    J.  Lucke,  1334  (e-  127)- 


1  T.  Boole,  1 5 12  (a.  133) ;  T.  Braylct,  1527  •  Wm.  Porter,  or  Potter,  was  vicar  of 

(0.124);  W.  Norton,  1533  (1.  91).  Moulton  from  19th  Sept.   1433,  ^    ^* 

*  William  Porter,  vicar,  1479  (Lans.  185) ;       death  in  1479. 
Wm.  Dalkyn,  1517  (a.  444)  ;  Wm.  WiUowrcs, 
1526  (c.  120). 
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Our  Lady  of  Pity.  "  To  the  lyght  of  our  Lady  of  pyte  half  a  pound  wax  "  : 
Wm.  Dallyn,  1517  (a.  444).  "  I  give  unto  Alisandre  Wethernwike, 
vicar  of  Multon,  to  Thomas  Luke,  John  Steven  and  John  G>le,  church- 
wardens of  the  same,  a  cottage  in  tenure  of  John  Parker,  with  the  close 
thereto  belongyng  for  evermore^  so  yt  ye  said  Alyiander,  Thomas,  John 
&,  John  &  all  yr  successors  for  ye  tym  being,  w*  the  rents  thereof 
receyved,  do  fynd  or  cause  to  be  founde,  a  light  befor  our  Lady  of  Pyte 
m  ye  parysch  chyrch  of  Multon  "  :  J.  Burgess,  1523  (b.  148). 

Trinity.    "  To  the  lyght  of  the  Trynyte  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Wm.  Dalkyi^ 

Jesi7S  Altar.    **  Lego  altari  ubi  cantatur  missa  de  Jhesu  duos  modios  ordei  "  : 

Edward  Brayfield,  1507  (Lans.  185).    "  To  Jhs  aulter  iijs  "  :  J.  Burgess, 

1523.    J.    Stephen,     1534  (e.   127).      "To  Jhesus  awter   a  towyS": 

J.  Browne,  c.  1528  (d.  187).    "  Towards  the  maintenance  of  Jhesus  masse 

ij  shepe  "  :  Henry  Luke,  1527  (d.  85).     Stephen  Cotton,  1522  (b.  120). 

"To  the  mainteyning  of  Jehsus  masse  so  long  as  it  is  mainteyned  ijs. 

yerely":   J.  Lucke,  1534  (e.  127). 
St.  Anne.    "To  Saynt  Anne  altar  a  quarter  of  barley":  J.  Burgess,  1523 

(b.  148).    "  The  lyght  before  Sent  Anne  "  :  Wm.  Wllowes,  1526  (c.  120). 

Henry  Luke,  1527. 
St.  Catherine.    Henry  Luke,  1527.    J.  Lucke,  1534. 
St.  James.    J.  Lucke,  1534. 
St.  John  Baptist.    "  To  the  ly3ts  in  Sant  John  chapell  a  stryke  of  barley  "  : 

Wm.  Dalkyn,  1 5 1 7.    "To  Saint  John's  altar  a  pound  of  wax  "  :  J.  Burgess, 

1523.     J.  Stephen,  1534.    "The  lighte  of  Sent  John  Baptist":  Wm. 

Wllowes,  1526.    J.  Lucke,  1534. 
St.  Margaret.    Henry  Luke,  1527. 
St.  Mary  Magdalene.    Henry  Luke,  1527. 

St.  Saviour.    "The  lyght  before  Saynt  Savyor":    Henry  Luke,  1527. 
St.  Thomas.    Wm.  Willowes,  1526.    Henry  Luke,  1527. 
Sacrament.    "  I  wyll  that  a  pownde  of  waxe  candyll  be  sett  att  sondry 

tymys  after  my  buryall  before  the  blessyd  sacrament " :   J.  Colls,  1 542 

^et.  i,  26). 
Rood.    "To  the  rode  lyght  a  stryke  of  barley":    Wm.  Dalkyn,  1517. 

J.  Lucke,  1534. 
Sepulchre.    Owyn  Jefferson,  15 16  (a.  313). 
Torches.    "  To  the  church  of  Moulton  ij  torches  " :    Rich.  Hamerton, 

c.  1536  (e.  174).    Henry  Lucke,  1531  (d.  386).    "  To  repayre  the  torches 

iiijd":  J.  Colls,  1542. 
Cross.    "  To  the  maintaining  of  the  crosse  "  :  Wm.  Willowes,  1526. 
Gild  of  St.  Anne.  "  To  Seint  Anne  guylde  a  pownd  of  wax  "  :   Henry 

Lucke,  1531. 
Gild  of  St.  John.    "To  Seint  John  gilde  a  pownde  of  wax":   Henry 

Lucke,  1531. 
Pyx.    "  Ad  reparationem  pixidis  coram  summo  altari  vjs.  viijd  "  :    Wm. 

Porter,  vicar,  1479  (Lans.  185). 
Linen  and  Furniture.    "  To  Moulton  church  a  table  cloth "  :    Agnes 

Dawkyns,  1528  (d.  113).    "Ad  reparacionem  supellectilis  et  librorum 

predicte  ecclesie  xxvjs.  viijd  "  :  W.  Porter,  1479. 
Bells.    "  I  bequeth  to   the  exchange  of  ye  bdles  [according  ?]  to   my 
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graunte  at  ye  commynycation  o  neyghbors  xxs":  Henry  Whytc,  1538 

Repaim.  **  To  the  reparation  of  the  north  yle  of  the  churche  iijs.  iiijd  *' : 
Nicholas  Hoton,  1503  (Lans.  185). 

NASEBY:  ALL  HALLOWS.  ^ 

Our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.  "  To  our  Lady  in  the  chancell  a  Rode  off 
peyse  "  :  J.  Walche,  c.  1512  (a.  108).  "  To  our  Lady  ly5th  in  the  chancel 
one  wether  hoggerell "  :  W.  Collis,  1529  (d.  271).  "  To  the  supporting 
of  the  light  before  the  ymage  of  our  Lady  in  the  chancell  iiijd  '* : 
T.  Hawford,  1536  (e.  182). 

Our  Lady  of  Pity.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Navesby  before  our 
Lady  of  Pety  "  :  Robert  Wylkynson,  gent.  1505  (Lans.  187).  "  To  our 
Lady  off  Pety  a  rode  [off  peyse?]":  J.  Walche,  c.  15 12.  "To  our 
Lady  of  Pyte  lyght  ij  shippe  "  :  W.  Hawforth,  1530  (d.  337). 

Our  Lady  of  Grace.  "  To  our  Lady  of  Grace  a  stryke  of  barley  ** : 
J.  Walche,  c.  1512. 

All  Hallows  Light.    "  To  All  Hallow  lyght  ij  shippe  "  ?  W.  Hawflorth, 

1530- 
St.  Catherine.    "  Lumini  sancte  Katerine  vd  "  :   Thomas  Perkyns,  14.88 

(Lans.  187). 
Rood.    "  To  the  rode  lyht  of  Navisbe  a  rode  off  barley  "  :  J.  Walche,  c.  1512. 

"To  the  roode  lyght  xxd":    H.  Belhost,  1523  (b.  163).     "To  the 

cherche  of  Navysbe  vjs.  viijd.  to  by  candystyks  in  the  rode  loft "  :  John 

Ysott,  1523  (b.  168). 
Sepulchre.    "To  the  sepulcr  light  xxd  "  :    H.  Belhost,  1523.    "I  gyve 

all  my  hyves  of  bees  to  maynten  the  rode  ly5th  and  the  sepidture  ly3th  "  : 

Myles  Roos,  1529  (d.  290). 
Torches.    "  To  the  torchisnj  rods  off  barley  "  :  J.  Walche,  c.  1512.     "To 

a  waxe  torche  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  H.  Belhost,  1523.    "  To  the  torches  xijd  "  : 

Richard  Weede,  1534  (e.  133).  , 
Cope.    "  To  ye  churche  of  Navysby  vjs.  viijd.  toward  a  cope  "  :  W.  Howgh- 

ton,    1529    (d.    271).      "Toward    a     cope    vjs.  viijd.    &    a    acur    of 

peysse":     W.    Collis,    1529.      "I  bequeth  iiij  stryke  of  come  to  a 

coope  "  :  John  Turner,  1529  (d.  295).    "  To  helpe  to  by  a  cope  xijd  "  : 

Thomas  Palmer,  1529  (d.  282).    "  To  the  cherche  of  Navisby  xxs.  toward 

a  cope  "  :  W.  Hawfforth,  1530. 
Chasuble.    "  To  the  cherch  of  Navysbe  vjs.  viijd.  towarde  a  new  chasuble  "  : 

John  Ysott,  1523. 
Corporal,  etc.    "  To  the  hye  auter  one  kercheffe  to  make  a  corporis  6c 

iij  sylke  pyllowis  "  :  Myles  Roos,  1529. 
Chalice.    "  To  the  bying  of  a  challyce  or  a  forebell  xs  "  :  Alice  Belhost, 

1529  (d.  236). 
Cruets.    "  Lego  ecclesie  de  Naseby  xxs.  cum  duobus  cruettis  de  pcwtur 

precii  xijd  " :   Richard  Adam  de  Isledon,  1474  (P.C.C.  19,  Wattys). 
Grayle.2    "To  a  greall  xxs"  :   Henry  Belhost,  1523.    "To  the  bying  of 

a  grayll  txv]s.  viijd  "  :  Alice  Belhost,  1529. 

*J.  Howie,   1514  (a.    183);   T.  Cotbie,  *  Grayle  =  graduale,  a  lervice  book  :  lee 

1529  (d.  271} ;  Mylet  Root,  1529  (d.  295).         introduction,  p.  241. 
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Bell.  "  I  bequethe  toward  a  new  bell  for  the  churche  of  Navisby  zs  "  : 
Richard  Bunche,  1529  (d.  270). 

RiPAiM.  "To  the  south  yle  of  the  church  viijd":  T.  Hawford,  1336 
(e.  182). 

Mortuaries,  etc.  "  M7  be«t  horse  to  be  my  corse  present  (mortuary)  "  : 
T.  Cosbie,  1529  (d.  271).  "To  my  goostly  father  a  bene  and  xviij 
chekyns  &  vj  chesys  '' :  T.  Jeffere,  1529  (d.  271). 

Funeral  Regulations.  "  I  wyll  that  ther  be  ij  blake  clothes  with  white 
crosses  on  my  grave  &  on  my  wyvis,  8c  ther  on  to  be  sett  ij  sergis 
to  bren  att  all  masses  that  shall  be  sayd  for  me  and  my  wyve,  &  all 
massis  at  the  hy  auter  during  one  yere.  Item  every  person  that  shall 
be  att  my  beryall  shall  have  ijd.  Also  I  wyll  that  every  house  in  the  town 
shall  have  a  chese,  &  the  porest  house  the  best  chese  " :  Myles  Roos, 
1529  (d.  290). 

Special  Masses.  "  V  massys  of  the  v  wounds  and  other  ij  massys  at  Scala 
CeU":  Thomas  Townshend,  1516  (b.  i).  "For  Seynt  Gregorys 
trigentall  xs  "  :  Henry  Belhost,  1523  (b.  163).  "  I  will  ther  be  done  for 
my  soule  v  masses  of  the  v  woundes  of  our  Savior  Jhu  Cryste,  6c  one 
masse  of  Scala  Celi"  :  Richard  Goose,  1529  (d.  298).  W,  Howghton, 
1529  (d.  271).  "  I  will  there  be  seyd  for  my  soule  &  all  christen  soules 
iiij  Sent  Gregoric's  tryntalls  "  :  W.  HawfForth,  1530  (d.  337). 

NASSINGTON.    [OUR  LADYi]. 
Torches.    "  To  the  church  of  Nassenton  xxs.  &  ij  torches " :    Sir  Guy 

Wolston,  kt.  1504  (P.CC.  21,  Holgrave). 

[Nassington  wills  were  proved  as  a  rule  in  the  peculiar  court  of  Nassington. 
There  are  no  pre-reformation  wills  proved  in  this  court  now  extant.] 

NEWBOTTLE:  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST.* 
Our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.    "  It  lego  ij  bords  sawne  pro  tabernaculo 

imaginis  bcate  Marie  in  cancello  "  :  Sir  T.  Thelwall,  vicar,  1514*  (a.  188). 
Our  Lady  in  the  Nave  of  the  Church.    "  Ad  imaginem  beate  Marie  in 

navi  ecclesie  iiijd  "  :  Sir  T.  Thelwall,  15 14. 
St.  Nicholas.    "Altari  sancti  Nicholai  iiijd":    Sir  T.  Thelwall,  1514. 
Sepulchre.      "  Ad    sustentacionem    luminis    sancti    sepulchri     iiijd " : 

Sir  T.  Thelwall,  15 14. 
Torches.    "To  the  torches  iiijd  "  :  W.  Fynton,  1522  (b.  139). 
Special  Masses.    "  Trentall  of  masses  done  for  my  soul  at  Scala  Celi  in 

Oxford  "  :  J.  Benett,  1522  (b.  96). 

NEWNHAM:  ST.  MICHAEL.* 
Our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.  "  To  ye  light  of  our  Lady  in  the  chancell 
ij  strike  of  barley  "  :  H.  Clevely,  1522  (b.  104).  "  To  our  Lady  in  the 
chancell  on  shippe"  :  T.  Smyth,  1533  (e.  67).  "To  the  light  of  our 
Lady  in  the  chancell  vjd  "  :  H.  Collis,  1531  (d.  409).  W.  Masters,  1533 
(H.53). 

^  Bridget,     Nortbants.     and      Diocesan  '  Sir  Thomas    Thelwall  was    instituted 

odendar.  to  the  vicarage  19th  March,  1493-4,  and 

held  it  till  his  death  in  15 14. 

«T.    Thehvall,    vicar,    1514    (a.    188);  *  Nicholas   Sumerfeyld,    1510    (a.    33)5 

J.  Benett,  1522  (b.  96);  W.  Fynton,  T.  Goodman,  15 15  (a.  299);  T.  Smyth, 
1522  (b.  139).  1533  (k- 67). 
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Oint  Lady  in  the  Church.  **  To  our  Lady  in  the  church  on  shippe  " : 
T.  Smyth,  1533  (e.  6y).  "  To  our  Lady  aultcr  vjd  "  :  H.  CoUis,  1531 
(d.  409).  "To  our  Lady  in  the  church":  W.  Masters,  1533  (e.  53). 
J.  Bear,  1533  (e.  64). 

Our  Lady  of  Pity.  "  To  our  Lady  of  Pctie  and  to  Seinct  Mychaell  iiijd  "  : 
"     H.  CoUis,  1531, 

St.  Anne.  "  Lego  lumini  sancte  Anne  unam  ovem  "  :  John  Somerfeld 
1503  (Lans.  27).  "  To  Seynt  Anne  one  sheep  "  :  Nicholas  Sumerfe^d, 
1510  (a.  33).  "  To  Saynt  Anne  auter  j  stryke  of  barley  "  :  T.  Goodman, 
1 51 5  (a.  299).  "To  ye  light  of  Saint  Anne  one  chylver  schepe": 
H.  Qevely,  1522  (b.  104). 

St.  Michael.  "  Lego  duos  modios  ordii  ad  reparaciones  sancti  Michaelis  " : 
T.  Symonds,  15 18  (a.  444).  "  To  Seinct  Mychaell  &  to  our  Lady  of 
Petie  iiijd  "  :  H.  Collis,  1531. 

St.  Sunday.    "  Unto  Saynct  Sonday  one  strike  of  barley  "  :  J.  Bear,  1533. 

Trinity.  "  Lego  lumini  Trinitatis  unam  ovem  "  :  John  Somerfeld,  1503. 
"To  the  Trinity  one  sheep":  Nicholas  Sumerfeyld,  15 10.  "To  ye 
Trynyte  a  hogrell":  H.  Qevely,  1522.  "To  the  Trinyte  a  yewe 
shippe  "  :  H.  Collis,  1531. 

Rood.  "  I  gyf e  one  lond  of  wette  that  ys  in  Waterforlong  to  the  rode  lyght ": 
T.  Gybbyns,  1521  (b.  57).  "To  ye  rode  light  one  chylver^  schepe" : 
H.  Clevely,  1522.  "  To  the  rode  lightt  iij  strike  of  barley  "  :  T.  Bery, 
1528  (d.  114). 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulchre  ij  bushell  of  barley  "  :  Nicholas  Sumerfeyld, 
1510.    "  To  the  sepulcur  lyth  viijd  "  :  T.  Goodman,  1515. 

Torches.  "  To  the  torches  lijd" :  J.  Somerfeld,  1503.  "To  the  ttJrchcs 
iiijd":  T.  Goodman,  15x5.  "To  ye  torches  half  a  quarter  barley": 
H.  Qevely,  1522. 

Tapers.    "  To  the  tapurs  vjd  "  :  T.  Goodman,  15 15. 

The  Best  Cross.    "  To  the  best  crosse  iiijd  "  :  T.  Smyth,  1533. 

Flag.  "  I  geve  him  (my  son  John)  also  the  clothe  with  blue  worke  that 
hangeth  on  the  spyer  every  highe  daie  "  :  J.  Gybbyns,  1569  (s.  92). 

Lights  at  the  Consecration.  "  To  the  high  altar  of  the  church  where  I 
shall  be  buried  *  four  torches,  each  torch  weighing  ten  pounds ;  and  to 
every  altar  of  the  same  church  a  torch  of  the  same  weight.  To  the  high 
altars  of  the  chapel  of  Newenham  and  of  the  churches  of  Leghton,  Stanton, 
Olneye  &  Eketon,  to  each  two  torches  of  the  same  weight,  to  serve 
at  the  making  (in  amfeccione)  of  the  Body  of  the  Lord  at  the  several 
altars  aforesaid."  The  testator  is  unwilling  "  that  any  of  the  said  torches 
should  be  lighted  in  any  way  about  his  wretched  body  " :  John  de 
Newenham,  canon  of  Lincoln,  1369  (Bishop  Buckingham's  memoranda, 
Lincoln,  f.  88). 

NEWrON  BROMSWOLD:    OUR  LADY.» 

Sepulchre.  "To  the  sepulcar  lyght  on  buschell  barle  "  :  J.  Pere,  151 1 
(a.   93).     "  To   sepulcher   light  a    pownde  of   wax  or    els   a    torch "  : 

^  Chilver,  an  ewe  theep.    Properly  one  the  feet  of  hit  parents,  if  he  die  in  the  county 

year  old,  and  also  applied  to  ewe  mutton  of  Northampton  or  near  by.    He  leaves 

(HalfiweU).  10  pounds  of  wax  for  two  wax  candles,  one  to 

*  He  leaves  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  go  at  his  head  and  the  other  at  his  feet, 

churchyard  of  the  chapel  of  Newnham  at  *J.  Burton,  1535  (i.  173}. 
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E.  Dawson,  1557  (Pet.  ii,  20).    "To  the  sepulchre  xijd"  :  J.  Burton, 

1535(^.173). 
Torches.    "  To  the  torches  iijs.  iiijd  "  :    Robert  Newman,  1530  (d.  329). 

J.  Burton,  1535. 
Sacrament.     "  To  the  blessed  Sacrement  of  the  aulter  foure  pence "  : 

E.  Dawson,  1557. 
Vestments.    "  To  the  church  of  Newnton  a  crosse  cloth,  price  vijd  "  : 

Robert  Newman,  1530. 

NEWTON  BY  GEDDINGTON,  or  NEWTON  IN  THE 
WILLOWS. 

[There  were  originally  two  villages,  Newton  Magna  and  Newton  Parva, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  chapel.  They  were  united  19th  March,  1449-50 
(Reg.  Lumley,  Sed.  vac.  ff.  4d,  5  ^).  The  chapel  of  Great  Newton  has 
long  since  disappeared,  but  that  of  Little  Newton  still  remains.] 

NEWTON  MAGNA:  ST.  LEONARD. 2 

NEWTON  PARVA :  ST.  FAITH.' 

Vestments.  "  I  bequethe  alle  myn  ornaments  of  cloth  of  goold  &  velvet 
in  any  wise  belonging  to  my  body  to  be  made  in  auter  clothes  &  vestiments 
with  myn  armes  ;  all  which  auter  clothes  &  vestiments  so  made  I  bequeth 
to  be  distributed  &  disposed  by  my  executours  unto  the  chapell  of  our 
Lady  above  said  (in  St.  Michael  Paternoster,  London),  &  to  the  chirches 
of  Mochell  Newton  &  Litill  Newton  in  the  shire  of  Northampton. 
I  bequeth  unto  the  said  chirches  of  Mochel  Newton  &  Litill  Newton 
IX li.  sterling  in  books,  juels  &  other  ornaments":  Sir  Edward  Mulsoo, 
kt.   1458  (P.CC.  24,  Stokton). 

NORTHAMPTON  :  ALL  SAINTS  or  ALL  HALLOWS.  * 
Our  Lady.  To  be  buried  "in  capcUa  beate  Marie  Virginis  in  ecclesia 
Omnium  Sanctorum  illo  loco  vacuo  jacenti  ante  sedem  juita  lavatorium 
ordina turn  pro  manibus  presbiterorum  adaltare  ejusdem  capelle  celebran- 
cium  lavandis  "  :  Simon  Brafield,  1492  (P.CC.  27,  Dogget).  "  To  the 
children  of  o'  lady  chapell  in  alhalows  every  of  them  a  peny  " :  John 
Garter,  1527  (d.  209).  "  A  priest  to  say  mass  by  the  space  of  ij  yeres  at  o* 
lady  auter  at  vij  of  clocke  "  :  Thomas  Dodington,  1530  (d.  330).  "  Also  I 
will  that  my  plate  shall  lye  in  our  Lady  vestry  after  my  decesse  to  the  pre- 
fourmyng  of  this  my  last  will  &  testament,  yf  that  my  executoures  have 
any  nede  thereof ;  &  yf  not,  my  said  plate  to  be  distributed  &  gevyn  to 
the  mendyng  of  the  high  wayes  Sc  pour  people  at  the  discrecion  of  my 
executoures  &  the  maior  of  the  towne  for  the  tyme  being  &  also  of  the 
hede  maister  of  our  Lady  chapell  Sc  the  hede  maister  of  Corpus  Christi 

'  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson  gives  a  *  "  To  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 

summary  of  the  decree  of  union  in  his  Sent  Fayth  at  Newton":  Gregory  Bayle, 

Nortbants,  Chantry  Certificates,  pp.  97,  98,  1553  (m.  61). 
ut  supra. 

■"To    the    parish    church    of    Seynt  *  Elizabeth      Newman,      1513     (P.CC. 

Leonards  in  Newnton  ijs  "  :  T.  Freeman  of  23,  Fettiplace) ;   John  Pratt,  15 19  (a.  374). 
Geddington,  1536  (b.  193). 
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in  the  church  of  All  Saints "  :  W.  Bownde,  fishmonger,  1535  (P.CC. 
27,  Hogen).    "  To  the  masters  of  our  Lady  chapell " :  Gylberd  Townton, 

IS4S  (k.  32). 

Our  Lady  of  Comfort,    Richard  Curtis,  1528  (d.  158). 

Our  Lady  of  Grace.    Richard  Curtis,  1528. 

Our  Lady  in  the  South  of  the  Church.  John  Golwir,  1495  (P.CC. 
6,  Home). 

Corpus  Christi.  "  To  the  awtur  of  Corpus  Christi  ij  gret  canst}'cb  ** : 
Joan  Parker,  1538  (e.  286). 

Trinity.  "  A  prest  to  syng  for  my  soule  at  the  Trinytie  aulter  in  the 
church  of  All  Saintes  "  :  Margaret  Duddington,  1534  (e.  ici).  "  I  will 
that  an  honest  prest  of  good  name  to  synge  at  the  trinitic  awter  at  vij 
or  viij  of  the  clock  in  the  church  of  All  Saints  for  the  terme  of  twenty 
yeres,  8c  the  said  preest  to  have  for  his  synging  every  yere  viij  marks, 
&  ijs.  for  bred,  wyne  &  wax.  And  the  said  preest  every  day  at  the 
lavatorye  to  say  de  profundis  with  a  colett  for  my  soule,  etc  "  :  W.  Bownde, 
1535.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  cherche  of  all  hallows  before  the  Trynyte  "  : 
Robert  Long,  1538  (f.  86). 

St.  Anne.    "To  the  ylc  of  Saynt  Anne  a  shepc"  :   Richard  Lucas,  1538 

(F.  115). 

St.  Catherine.  **To  the  reparcon  of  Seynt  Katerin's  chapell  w*  in  the 
seid  churche  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  Dame  Elizabeth  Saxby,  1503  (P.CC 
24,  Blamyr).  "To  Seyntt  Katrin  Virgin  iiijd":  Eliz.  Ardun,  1514 
(a.  204).     • 

St.  George.  To  be  buried  "  in  the  sowth  yle  of  the  same  chyrch  betwixt  the 
chappel  of  Seynt  George  &  the  aulter  of  Seynt  Syth  "  :  John  Pratt, 
1 5 19  (a.  37ij).  "To  be  buried  in  the  churchyarde  of  All  halows  under 
Seynt  George  chapell  "  :  Robert  Hastell,  1526  (c.  126).  "  To  ye  chappell 
of  Saynt  George  in  the  churche  of  All  Saynts  iiijd.  to  by  betynge  candell 
w)'th  "  :  Richard  Henley,  1539  ("•  ^8)- 

St.  Guthlac.  "  To  the  sustentacon  of  the  fraternytie  of  the  blissed  roode 
in  Alhallowen  church  in  Northampton  afore  &  where  Seynt  Goodlukke 
ys  in  pictur  ijs  "  :  John  Taylor,  1509  (P.CC.  17,  Bennett). 

St.  James.  "  viij  marks  sterlyng  to  an  honest  preste  to  syng  in  Seynt  James 
chapell  for  a  hole  yere  he  to  bord  in  ye  colege  &  kepe  dayly  servyng  as 
hys  brethren  do":  Agnes  Tatham,  1517  (a.  455).  "To  be  buried  in 
the  chyrch  of  All  Hallows  in  the  yle  of  Saynt  Jamys  chapell "  :  .  .  . 
Goldykar,  1518  (a.  388). 

St.  John  Baptist.  "  To  Sent  John  Bapte  iiijd.  &  syngyng  brede  for 
a  yere  "  :  Lawrence  Bull,  1516  (a.  319).  "  To  the  chapel  of  Saint  John 
Baptist  in  the  church  of  All  Hallows  oone  spruce  cheaste " :  Ralph 
Heywarde,  1534  (e.  142).  "  A  prest  to  syng  for  me  at  the  auter  of  Sainte 
John  Baptyst  in  the  chyrch  of  all  hollowys  "  :  Margaret  V^  heeler,  1532 
(e.  15).  The  fullers'  gild  of  Norrfiampton  gave  half  their  fines  "for 
the  sustenaunce  of  thre  tapers  in  the  chyrche  of  AUhalowcn  afore  Seint 
John  Baptiste  "  {Northampton  Liber  Custumarumy  f.  56d). 

St.  John  the  Evangelist.    "  To  Saynt  John  Evangelyst  altar  iiijd  "  :  John 
Loring,  1528  (d.  195).    "  I  bequeth  to  the  chapell  of  Sainte  John  the 
Evangeliste  undre  the  clocke  house  in  the  same  churche  of  All  Saints  my . 
aulter,  the  which  aulter  is  garnisshed  with  burnyshed  golde,  sett  golde 
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&  with  ymagery  worke  " :  John  Parvyn,  late  mayor  of  Northampton, 
1530  (P.C.C.  4i  Thower). 

St.  Stephen.  "  To  the  awter  of  Seynt  Stevyn  in  the  churche  of  All  hallow* 
xijd":  Elizabeth  Newman,  1513  (P.C.C.  23,  Fettiplace).  "In  Seynt 
Stephen's  chapel  half  a  trentall  of  masses":  T.  Hartyffold,  1538 
(F.  85). 

St.  Sythe.  "  To  the  sustentacon  &  meyntenaunce  of  the  chappell  of  Seynt 
Syth  in  the  church  of  All  Sents  xijd  "  :  John  Pratt,  15 19  (a.  374).  To 
the  altar  of  St.  Sythe  "  unum  vestimentum  precii  viginti  solidos  "  :  John 
Spristowe,  1498  (P.C.C.  31,  Home).  "  A  priest  to  sing  at  Seynt  Sithe's 
anlter  in  the  church  of  Alhalowen  &  he  to  have  a  yere  v)i.  vjs.  viijd" : 
Richard  Crispe,  15 10  (P.C.C.  35,  Bennett). 

Light  before  the  Five  Wounds.  **To  be  buried  in  the  mydle  ile  of 
Alhalowen  before  thepicturof  the  v  wounds  "  :  JohnSaltar,  1523  (P.C.C. 
16,  Bodfelde).  I  will  my  feofFees  shall  stand  possessed  of  my  tenement  in 
Dalyngton  ...  "to  the  use  of  the  maistcrs  of  the  chapell  of  our 
Lady  in  the  church  of  All  Saints  for  ever,  for  thentent  I  will  that 
the  under  maister  of  our  Lady  chapell  'shall  receyve  the  rent  thereof! 
&  yerely  to  paye  unto  the  twoo  clerks  Sc  foure  children  which  shall 
83mge  the  latter  Salve  before  the  fyve  wounds  in  the  church  of  All 
Saints  aforesaid,  &  the  twoo  clerkes  to  have  yerely  bitwyxt  them  xiijs. 
iiijd.  &  also  the  foure  children  to  have  xiijs.  iiijd.  devided  amonges  them, 
&  to  the  mayntenance  of  the  light  before  the  said  fyve  woundes  in  the 
said  churche,  Sc  to  repaire  &  fynde  the  said  ij  clerks  &  iiij  children  surplyses 
to  synge  the  said  Salve  ;  &  also  geve  yerely  to  the  sexton  for  knoUing  of 
the  bell  at  vj  of  the  clock,  masse  sakring,  noone,  &  the  last  Salve,  Sc  lighting 
of  the  lights  afore  the  said  fyve  woundes  to  have  ijs.  viijd  "  :  W.  Bownde, 
i535(P.C.C.27,Hogen). 

Rood.  "Totherodealtareijd":  ThomasGrace,  1526(0.130).  "To the roode 
chappell  in  the  churche  ij  torches  pretii  the  pece  ijs.  vjd  "  :  John  Gryflfyn, 
1527  (d.  75).  "  I  bequeth  to  bey  a  cloth  to  hange  afore  the  newe  worke 
of  the  rode  within  the  said  church  xls":  W.  Bownde,  1535.  The 
Fishmongers  gave  part  of  their  fines  "  to  the  sustynaunce  of  the 
lightes  in  the  high  pace  afore  the  rode  in  the  chirche  of  All  Halowes, 
whiche  hath  beyn  longe  tyme  mayntened  by  the  personcs  sellyng  suche 
maner  fysshe."  * 

Sacrament  Light.  "  To  the  mendyng  of  the  lawmp  that  was  before  the 
sacrement  in  the  hye  quere  "  :  Joan  Parker,  1538  (e.  286). 

T'oRCHES.  "  Two  torches,  one  to  the  hie  altar,  the  other  to  Corpus  Christi " : 
Agnes  Hilton,  1534  (e.  189). 

<jfiLD  OF  Our  Lady.  "  Lego  ad  sustentacionem  fraternitatis  beate  Marie 
Virginis  in  pecuniis  numeratis  xls.  sub  hac  condicione,  quod  tumulus 
meus  in  forma  predicta  infra  capellam  predictam  erit  f actus ;  ac  quilibet 
presbiter  dicte  capelle  ad  horam  octavam  in  die  annua tim  missam  suam 
infra  capeUam  assignatus  et  conductus  celebra turns,  cotidie  in  missa  sua 
ad  tempus  conveniens  pro  anima  mea  .  .  .  specialiter  deo  omnipotent! 
oraverit,  et  de  profundis  in  suflFragiis  suis  dixerit,  ac  hac  oracione  sub  hac 
iforma  imperpetuum*  duratura  et  quod  hcc  condicio  pro  speciali  memoria 

^  Liber  Ctutumarum  of  Northampton,  f.  7od. 
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in  xnissali  capelle  predicte  sit  intitulata,  et  scrip ta,  ac  nomen  meum  in 
registro  dicte  capelle  specificatum "  :  Simon  Brafield,  1492  (P.C.C. 
27,  Dogget).  "  I  bequeth  to  the  fraternite  of  our  blessed  Lady  in  the  same 
church  to  the  contentacion  to  be  admytted  a  full  brother  of  the  same 
fraternite  xxs  "  :   John  Bowre,  1501  (P.C.C.  6,.Blamyr). 

Gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  "To  Robert  Long,  goldsmith,  &  Henry 
Freman,  chaundeler,  &  their  successoures  maisters  of  the  fraternitie  of 
Holy  Trinitie  in  the  churche  of  All  Saints,  all  my  landes,  etc.  in  Skaldwell 
&  Faxton  ...  for  thentent  that  the  preest  of  the  said  fraternitie  shall 
pray  for  my  soule,  etc  "  :  W.  Bownde,  1535  (P.C.C.  27,  Hogen). 

Gild  of  Corpus  Christi.  "  I  bequethe  to  the  maisters  &  brytherne  of  the 
fraternytie  of  Corpus  Xti  a  poure  memorye,  that  ys  to  saye  a  bason  &  an 
ewer  parcell  gilte  waying  Ixxj  ounces  for  to  worshippe  God  with  at  high 
&  solempe  feastes  &  to  doo  the  mayer  &  his  brythern  honestye  with  as 
often  tymes  herafter  as  the  mayour  8c  his  brother  (sic)  have  meating 
within  the  same  towne  for  evir  aslong  as  the  same  bason  8c  yewar  dothe 
laste,  so  that  the  said  mayour  be  brother  of  the  same  fraternytie  or  cUs 
not "  :  John  Parvyn,  late  mayor  of  Northampton,  1530  (P.C.C.  4,  Thowcr). 
"  I  geve  &  bequeth  to  maister  Laurence  Wasshington,  ^  &  William  Wager,* 
&  their  successoures,  maisters  of  the  holye  fraternitie  of  Corpus  Christi 
in  the  church  of  All  Saints,  all  my  londes  8c  tenements  in  the  towne  & 
felde  of  Meyrs  Asshebye  "  (for  the  keeping  of  an  obit) :  W.  Bownde,  1535. 
**  To  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Corpus  Christi  .  .  .  paying  the  money 
that  is  behynd  of  that  fraternity  if  ye  master  &  brothers  be  con- 
tent "  :  Sir  Richard  Rushden,  priest  of  fraternity  of  Corpus  Christi, 
1538  (f.  60). 

Gild  of  St.  Sythe.  "  To  the  fraternity  of  St.  Sithe  in  All  Saints  church 
a  torch " :  Thomas  Brayfield,  1471  (P.C.C.  10,  Wattys).  "  Lego  ad 
sustentacionemf  raternitatis  sancte  Sithe   ijs "  :    Simon  Brafield,  1492 

Gild  of  St.  George.  Adrian  Lake,  1512  (a.  95).  John  Say,  1514  (a.  218). 
Elizabeth  Parwyn,  1521  (a.  237). 

Gild  of  St.  John  Baptist.  Richard  Freeman,  1455  (P.C.C.  3,  Godyn). 
Wm.  Humfrey,  15 12  (a.  99). 

Gild  of  the  Rood.  "  To  the  fraternite  of  the  roode  in  Alhalowes  church 
a  shepe  "  :  Agnes  Butler,  1508  (P.C.C.  4,  Bennett).  "  To  the  fraternity 
of  the  holy  rode  iiijd.  &  syngyng  brede*  for  a  yere" :  Lawrence  Bull, 
1 516  (a.  319).  "I  bequeth  to  William  Fraunces,  corvisor,  &  John 
Damport,  glover,  8c  their  successoures,  maisters  of  the  fraternitie  of  the 
holy  rode  in  the  churche  of  All  Saints  a  orcheyarde  lying  in  the  parishe  of 
Saint  Sepulcre  towarde  the  mayntenance  of  the  said  fraternitip,  &  xxvjs. 
viijd.  to  bey  a  vestment  with  unto  the  said  fraternitie  " :   W.  Bownde, 

1535- 
Gild  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  New  Cemetery.    Rich.  Freeman,  1455. 
Robert  Middleham,  1511  (P.C.C.  6,  Fettiplace).     Adrian  Lake,  1512. 

^  Lawrence  Washington   wai   major   of  *  William  Wager  wai  major  in  1536. 
Northampton    in    1532    and    1545.    The 

testator,  W.  Bownde,  leaves  him  his  "  best  '  Rich.  Walker,  barber,  left  to  his  ton 

cijmjson  gowne.'*     Lawrence  Washington  John  all  his  "  shop  basons,  hewers  ft  hb 

was   the  ancestor  of  the   famous   George  syngyng  bred  yrons"  IS47  (j*  ^<>)* 
Washington. 
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The  College.^  "To  an  honest  prestc  to  syng  ...  in  Seynt  James' 
chapell  for  a  hole  yere,  he  to  bord  in  ye  college  &  kepe  daLyiy  serving  as 
hys  bretheren  do,  viij  marb  sterling"  :  Agnes  Latham,  c.  15 17  (a.  455).^ 
"  To  every  preste  dwelling  in  the  college  of  All  Etallows  goyeng  to  the 
comons  a  crysom  to  be  ther  napkyns "  :  Thomas  Sargeant,  vicar  of  St. 
Giles,  1 53 1  (d.  417)."  I  geve  my  house  &  garden  in  College  lane  to  the 
use  Sc  profite  of  maister  John  Bell^  nowe  being  magister  prepositus  of  the 
said  college,  &  his  co-brethern,  &  their  successoures  for  ever  for  the  intent 
that  the  said  magister  prepositus  &  co-brethern  shall  yerely  kepe  an  obite 
for  my  soule  upon  Saint  Botulphe  day,  or  within  iij  daies  folowing.  And 
Iwill  that  if  any  of  the  said  preests  in  the  said  college  be  absent  from  the 
said  obite,  in  part  or  in  all,  then  I  will  that  he  that  shalbe  absent  without 
cause  lawfull  shall  paye  to  the  use  of  the  comyns  ijd  "  :  W.  Bownde, 
1535  (P.CC.  27,  Hogen). 

Sacrament.  "  To  the  church  of  All  haUowes  xli.  in  money  or  plate  to 
make  a  pix  for  the  sacrament,  &  that  my  brother  (Robert  Long)  make 
the  said  pix  after  such  a  goodly  maner  as  he  can  devyse  "  :  Thos.  Dod- 
dington,  1530  (P.CC.  i,  Thower).  "  Lego  ccclesie  unum  monstrale. 
Item  lego  lucernam  meam  cum  machina  sibi  attinenti  superiori  vestibulo, 
quod  sit  in  custodia  gardianorum  ejusdem  ecclesie  et  clericorum  parochi- 
alium  ad  deferendum  ante  sacrum  eucharistie,  et  ad  alia  honesta  .  .  . 
facienda  prout  opus  expostulat  "  :  Hugh  Mellyng,  1531  (d.  404). 

Plate.  "  I  will  8c  gyve  ij  basons  with  ij  ewers  of  sylver  to  the  hyghe  aulter 
worth  by  estimacion  xl  marcks":  Robert  Shefford,  15 14  (P.CC. 
4,  Holder). 

Houseling  Cloth.  "  Summo  altari  ecclesie  Omnium  Sanctorum  ville 
Northampton  ad  serviendum  quolibet  tempore  pascali  to  howsyll  with  unum 
manutergium  de  twillewerke  continens  octo  virgas  in  longitudine " : 
Joan  Peryn,  1473  (P.CC.  20,  Wattys). 

Vestment.  "  Lego  pro  uno  vestimento  emendo  ad  usum  capelle  beate 
Marie  Omnium  Sanctorum  xlli.  (sic)":  Rich.  Freeman,  1455  (P.CC 
3,  Godyn).  "  To  ye  hy  altare  in  ye  worshop  of  ye  Trinite  ye  best  tabyll 
cloth  of  diaper  to  be  yn  ye  custody  of  ye  masters  of  ye  Trinyte  to  serve 
for  princypall  fests  "  :  Agnes  Tatam,  1517  (a.  455). 

Rebuilding.  "  To  the  reparacion  of  the  church  body  of  Alhalowen  in 
Northampton  xH":  John  Saltar,  1323  (P.CC.  16,  Bodfelde).  "To 
the  hyide  ...  of  the  church  roof  of  All  Sajmts  vjs.  viijd " :  Emma 
Arosmyth,  1533  (e.  61).  "  I  geve  &  bequethe  towarde  the  castyng  of  the 
leede  upon  the  newe  werks  of  the  churche  of  All  Saints  to  have  it  the 
more  substancially  doon  a  fother  of  leyd,  &  xls.  in  redy  money.  I  bequeth 
to  the  bulding  of  the  north  ile  (sic)  in  Saint  John's  ile  &  Saint  Kateryn 
lie  within  the  said  churche  threscore  pounds.  I  bequeth  to  the  reparadons 
of  the  wyndowes  of  the  northe  Sc  south  sydes  of  the  church  fyve  pounds  "  : 
W.  Bownde,  1535. 

Books.    "  Item   lego    ecclesie    Omnium    Sanctorum   ville   Northampton 

^  The  college  wat  founded  in  1459-60  bj  of   the    college.     (See    Serjeantion,   Hisu 

Wm.  Breton,  D.D.  Wear  of  All  Saints,  for  §f  All  Saints,  pp.  &7-J2.) 

himself  and  the  gild  chaplains  of  the  church,  *  John  Bell  was  vicar  of  All  Saints,  and 

to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  more.    The  warden  of  the  college,  1530-1539- 
vicar  of  All  Saints  was  alwajt  to  be  warden 
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psalterium  meum  cum  antiphonario  annotate,  quo  olim  in  choro  decantare 
solebam":  Hugh  Mellyng,  1531  (d.  404).  "To  the  reparacipn  of 
the  bokes  8c  towarde  beying  of  newe  bokes  in  the  church  of  All  Saints 
thre  pounds  "  :  W.  Bownde^  1535  (P.C.C.  27,  Hogcn.) 

Font.  "  To  the  making  of  a  newe  fonte  within  the  said  church  fourc 
pownds":   W.  Bownde,  1535. 

Special  Masses.  "  I  will  thatt  ther  be  xiijth  masses  said  for  me  thatt 
weare  shewd  to  busshoppe  Innocente  be  revelation  by  an  aungell  from 
allmytie  Godd.  The  first  masse  of  the  Advent  Ad  U  Uvavig  the  second  of 
Christenmasse  day  Pucr  natus  ;  the  thirde  of  the  Epiphanye  Ecce  advenitf 
the  iiijth  masse  of  septuagesima  Circumdederunt  g  the  vth  of  Palme  Sunday 
Domine.  Ad  evangelium  Cum  appropinquasset,  &  rede  the  passion  after  the 
masse ;  the  vjth  of  the  resurrection ;  the  vijthof  the  assencon ;  the  viijth 
of  Penthecoste  ;  the  ixth  of  the  crosse ;  the  xth  of  our  Lady  Vidtum  tuum. 
Oratio  Concede.  Epistola  Ego  quasu  Gradale  Propter  veritatem.  Alleluia 
Virga  Jesse.  Sequentia  Ducis  [?  dulcis]  ave ;  the  xjth  of  the  trynytie ; 
the  xijth  of  the  apostells ;   the  xiijth  of  the  angells  ^  "  :    Agnes  IClton, 

1534  (e.  189)- 
Town  Crosses.    "  I  bequethe  to  the  making  of  the  crosse  in  the  market 
stede  Ixvij  li.    I  bequeth  to  the  making  &  mendyng  of  the  high  waye  in 
Saint  James  ende  from  the  crosse  at  maister  Chauntrells  howse  into  the 
wey  going  to  Dallington  crosse  tenne  pounds  "  :  W.  Bownde,  1535. 
[The  market  cross  of  Northampton  was  erected  in  the  very  year  in  which 
this  bequest  was'made.    It  is  thus  described  by  Lee  in  his  manuscript  history 
of  Northampton :   "  In  ye  27th  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  king  Henry  8th 
anno  dni.  1535,  Laurence  Manly  mayor,  was  the  cross  in  the  nurkett  place 
made.    There  was  8  large  stones  sett  in  the  ground  abt.  2  foot  .high  cutt 
A  carved,  &  upon  them  8  large  pillers  of  timber  with  carved  work  upon 
them.      They  did  bear  up  ye  roof  &  ye  timber  from  one  piller  to  the  next 
piller  was  arched  &  carved.    In  ye  middle  was  3  steps  or  rounds  of  stone 
to  sit  upon,  &  to  go  up  from  ye  middle  of  ye  cross  by  a  small  paire  of  staires 
into  the  lanthorne,  or  little  chamber  where  were  lodged  ye  markett  strike 
&  other  utensells  belonging  to  ye  markett,  &  a  doore  at  ye  foot  of  ye  stairs 
lockt  up  from  markett  to  markett.    The  whole  cross  was  covered  all  over 
with  lead,  &  ye  lanthorne  well  glased  &  little  posts  from  every  square  all 
covered  with  lead  &  apes  at  ye  top  of  them  with  little  iron  rods  in  their 
hands  with  fanes  on  ye  tops  of  them.    The  compass  of  ye  cross  was  so  large 
yt  betwene  the  lanthorne  &  ye  outsides  of  the  cross  where  battlements  were 
built  I  have  seen  men  walk  several  times.    The  whole  was  sett  out  &  beauti- 
fied with  branches  of  lead  &  upon  all  squares  little  parcels  of  lead  like  coats 
of  arms  guilt,  &  a  great  ornament  to  ye  place."*    This  handsome   cross 
was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1675.] 

"The  Conduit.*    "To  the  reparacons  of  the  condyt  within  Northampton 
vjs.  viijd":    John  Adams  of  Afl  Saints,  Northampton,  1509  (P.C.C. 
4,  Fettiplace). 
Market  Place. •    "I  gywt  towarde  the  pavyng  of  the  market  place  at 

^For  notes  on  thete  matten  tee  intro-  *  Though  not  in  anf  leme  connected 

4luction,  p.  250.  with  the  church,  these  two  extracts  are 

*  MS.     Top.     Northants.     c.  9,  f .  94  included  here  as  thej  are  of  considerable 

^Bodleian).  interest  to  local  antiquaries. 
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Northampton  xl  li.  sterling,  so  that  the  substanciall  men  of  the  seid  towne 
of  Northampton  wyll  be  bounde  to  my  executors  to  ffynysshe  it  upp  "  ; 
Wm.  Saxby  of  All  Saints,  Northampton,  15 17  (P.C.C.  30,  Holder). 

NORTHAMPTON :    CHAPEL  OF  ST.  CATHERINE  (chapel  xo 
All  Saints). 
Chapel  of  St.  Catherine.    "To  the  chapell  of  Seynt  Katerin  by  the 
Black    Freres    iijs.    iiijd":     Dame    Elizabeth    Saxby,    1503    (P.CC. 
24,  Blamyr).    "  To  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Seynt  Katherines  in 
the  parish  of  All  Hallows  "  :  William  Hawredd,  1526  (c.  121). 
Gild  of  St.  Catherine.    To  the  fraternity  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  chapel 
of  the  new  cemetery  "juxta  collegium"  xld :    Thos.  Brayfield,   1471 
(P.CC.  10,  Wattys). 

NORTHAMPTON:    ST.  EDMUND.  1 
Torches.    Dame  Elizabeth  Saxby,  1503  (P.C.C.  24,  Blamyr). 

NORTHAMPTON:   ST.  GILES. « 

Our  Lady.  "  To  be  buried  within  the  chapell  of  oure  Lady  within  the 
church  of  Saynt  Gyles  .  .  .  before  the  ymage  of  the  said  Lady  in  the 
said  chapell "  :  Dame  Luce  Chauntrell,  1495  (P.C.C.  26,  Vox).  "  To 
the  reparacons  of  our  Lady  Awter  in  the  church  of  Saint  Gile  xxd  "  : 
Maude  Smythe  (P.C.C.  5,  Bodfelde). 

Our  Lady  of  Pity.  "  To  the  light  of  our  Lady  of  Pity  iiijd  " :  Agnes 
Stones,  1525  (a.  234). 

St.  Catherine.  To  be  buried  "  in  the  churche  of  Seynt  Gile  in  the 
chapelle  of  our  Lady  att  the  sowthe  end  of  the  awter  afore  the  ymage  of 
the  blesed  Virgyn  Sent  KLateryne  " :  Wm.  Chaunuell,  1521  (b.  81). 

St.  Clement.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  churche  of  Seynt  Gyle  Thabbot  .  .  . 
on  the  south  syde  Seynt  Clement's  aulter"  :  John  Smyth,  1511  (P.C.C. 
4,  Fettiplate).  "  To  Sent  Clement  a  candyll  stike  "  :  Joan  Beley,  1528 
(d.  191).    "  To  Sent  Clement's  aulter  an  aulter  cloth  " :   John  Cocks, 

'54^  (H.  34)- 
St.  Giles.    To  be  buried  "  yn  the  chauncell  of  Sent  Gyles  afore  Sent 

Gilis " :    John   Hilton,   priest,    1528   (d.    192).    Thos.   Sergeant,    1531 

(d.  417). 
St.  Nicholas.    "  To  the  reparacions  of  Seynt  Nicholas  Aulter  xxd " : 

John  Smyth,  1511.    Margaret  Lolle,  1512  (P.C.C.  16,  Fettiplace),    John 

Walker,  1529  (d.  310). 
St.  Peter.    "  To  be  byrryd  in  the  chappell  of  Seyntt  Peter  w*in  the  chyrch 

of  Seyntt  Jyle  Thabbott  [the  abbot]  in  the  towne  of  Northampton  "  : 

Agnes  Gold,  1514  (a.  261).    "To  be  buried  in  Seynt  Petur's  chapell 

in  the  churche  of  Seynt  Giles  in  Northampton  next  unto  the  coffer  there 

at  the  altar's  end'':    George  Coldwell,  gent.  1557  (m.  221).     "To  St. 

Peter's  altar  an  aulter  cloth  of  Dyapur  "  :  Margaret  Lolle,  1 5 12. 


*John      Wcdcrhurd,       1490      (P.CC.  "Luce       Chauntrell,       1495       (P.CC. 

25,  MiUci).  26,  Vox);    Agnet   Gold,   1514   (a.   a6i)  5 

Thomas  Sergeant,  1531  (d.  417). 
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Rood.  "To  the  reparacons  of  the  rode  lofte  xxd":  John  SmTth,  1511 
(P.C.C.  4,  Fettiplacc).  "  To  the  rode  light  xijd  "  :  Elizabeth  Johnson, 
1 52 1  (b.  63).  "  To  be  buried  in  the  churche  of  Sent  Gylys  in  the  medyll 
space  before  the  rode":  Robert  Sturdy,  1540  (c.  81).  "  Fabricc  dc 
rode  lofte  xijd  "  :  John  Harryes,  1469  (P.C.C.  28,  Godyn). 

Sepulchre  Light.  John  Butcher,  1474  (I^ans.  201).  Wm.  Chauntrell, 
1521  (b.  81). 

Vise  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "To  the  reparacon  of  the  Vise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ijs "  :  John  Skinner,  15 15  (a.  290). 

Gild  of  the  Holy  Cross.  "  To  the  fraternite  of  the  holy  crosse  in  Sent 
Gylys  cherche  xxd":   Wm.  Chauntrell,  1521. 

Gild  of  St.  Clement.  "  To  the  maister  of  the  fraternity  of  Saint  Clement 
to  pray  for  me  &  all  my  frendes  yerely  for  the  terme  of  xv  yercs  vjs. 
viijd":  John  Smyth,  151 1.  "To  the  fraternitie  of  Saint  Qement  in 
Seint  Gylys  cherche  during  vj  yerys  every  yere  iiijs.  to  be  payd 
quarterly  as  I  have  usyd  to  paye  the  same  " :  Wm.  Chauntrell,  152 1. 
"  To  Sr.  William  Chadocke  Sent  Clements  preste  viijd.  &  a  per  of 
playing  ta bulls  "  :   Agnes  Stone,  1525  (a.  234). 

Vestments  and  Plate.  "  To  St.  Peter's  altar  an  aulter  cloth  of  dyaper, 
a  masse  booke,  a  chalice  of  sylver  &  gylte,  ij  crewetts,  an  albe  8c  a 
chesible":  Margaret  Lolle,  1512  (P.C.C.  16,  Fettiplace).  "I  give  a 
pair  of  tires  of  myne  of  gold  perlid,  &  to  put  scrteine  of  my  curalle 
perls  apone  it,  to  ye  aulter  of  our  Lady  in  ye  chyrch  of  Saynt  Gyle  to  be 
made  by  my  sone  for  a  corperasse  case  for  ye  said  aulter  to  ye  honour  of 
God  &  our  Lady,  as  long  as  it  will  serve  or  last.  Also  my  gret  diaper 
towell  to  be  a  houslyng  cloth  or  towell  in  Saint  Gyles  chirch  " :  Jane 
Brafield,  1522  (b.  128).  "  To  the  hye  alter  an  alter  doth  &  a  towell  ** : 
John  Thacam,  1545  (k.  3). 

Books.  "  To  the  church  of  Seynt  Gyles  .  .  .  my  fayre  mas  booke  written 
by  hand"  :  John  Chauntrell,  1509  (P.C.C.  24,  Barnett). 

Oaktree.  To  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles  "  beside  the  greate 
ocke  on  the  sou  the  side  of  the  churche  doore  "  :  Robert  Standish,  1536 
(e.  191). 

Mortuary.  "  To  the  vycar  of  Seynt  Gyles  of  Northampton  where  I  am 
dwellyng  for  my  mortuary  my  best  Jewell  after  the  custome  of  the  same 
town  " :   Margaret  Harrowden,  1485  (Lans.  140). 


NORTHAMPTON:    ST.  GREGORY.  1 

Our  Lady.  "To  o»  lady  light  viijd":  John  Butler,  1503  (P.C.C. 
I,  Holgrave).  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chapell  of  o'  lady  in  Sent  Gregory's 
church  "  :  Christian  Butler,  1 527  (d.  65).  "  To  our  Lady  light  a  shepe  "  : 
Agnes  Butler,  1508  (P.C.C.  4,  Bennett). 

Rood.     "  To  the  light  on  the  rood  lofte  iiijd  "  :    John  Butler,  1503. 

Rood  in  the  Wall.  "  I  gyf  to  ye  rode  in  the  wall  in  Northampton  a 
crosse  of  sylver  "  :  James  Holcroft,  1 5 14  (a.  199).  "  To  ye  rode  in  the 
wall  an  auter  clothe  "  :  Joan  Robinson,  c.  1526  (c.  87).    "  I  bequethe 


^  John  Wedexhurd,  1490  (P.CC  25,  Millet) ;  John  Cocket,  1523  (b.  142  ) 
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my  soule  to  Almyghty  god  &  o'  blessed  Lady  &  to  the  blessyd  roode  in  the 
wall  .  .  .  "  :  Christopher  Atkins,  1529  (d.  275). 

Gild  of  the  Holy  Rood  in  the  Wall.  "  Lego  fraternitati  sancte  crucis 
in  muro  iijs.  iiijd  " :  Simon  Balle,  1476  (P.C.C.  22,  Wattys).  A  house 
left  "  to  ye  maisters  of  ye  fraternite  *  of  ye  holy  roode  in  ye  chirch  of 
Saynt  Gregory":  John  Cockes,  1523  (b.  142).  "To  the  fraternite  of 
the  holy  roode  in  the  walle  xijd"  :  Elizabedi  Newman,  151 3  (P.C.C. 
23,  Fettiplace).  "  To  the  honourement  of  the  holy  roode  in  the  wall  in 
the  church  of  Seynt  Gregory,  or  to  any  other  good  works  perteyning 
to  the  same  roode  or  churche  xls  "  :  John  Lolle,  1507  (P.CC.  31,  Adeane). 

CoRPORAZ.  "My  best  kerchiff  to  ye  highe  altare  of  Seynt  Gregory  to 
make  a  corporax  "  :  Joan  Robinson,  c.  1526  (c.  87). 

NORTHAMPTON :   ST.  LAWRENCE  or  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

The  only  reference  to  this  church  which  we  have  noted  in  the  Northamp- 
tonshire wills  occurs  in  the  will  of  John  Wedurhurd,  1490  (P.CC.  25,  MUles). 
"  Item  lego  alte  vie  regie  extra  portam  borialem  viUe  Northampton  ducenti 
capelle  sancti  Bartholomei  apostolis  ibidem  xls." 

NORTHAMPTON:   ST.  MARGARET  THE  VIRGIN. « 

St.  Catherine.  "  I  bequethe  one  towell  to  hang  at  the  ende  of  the  alter 
of  Sent  Kateryn'  :  Thomasin  Wylde,  1518  (a.  353).  I  bequeth  xls. 
a  year  to  the  Northampton  Black  Friars  "  to  thentent  that  oon  freer  of 
the  said  convent  shall  syng  or  say  masse  three  dayes  in  the  weke,  that  is 
to  say  Monday  Wednysday  &  Friday  in  the  said  church  of  Seynt 
Margaret  at  the  aulter  of  Seynt  Katertne  there  for  evermore.  And  at  every 
masse  whan  he  go.*  to  the  lavatory,  for  to  pray  by  name  for  me  the  said 
Thomas  Haselwoode  &  for  other  named  &  written  in  a  table  there 
made  by  the  said  Th  ^mas,  &  devoutly  say  this  psalm  Dr  frofundis  for 
myn  &  their  soules,  etc." :  Thomas  Hasilwood,  esq.  1505  (P.C.C. 
31,  Adeane). 

St.  Margaret.  "  To  the  sustentacyon  of  the  light  before  Sent  Margaret 
xijd  "  :  Thomasin  Wylde,  1 5 18. 

Torches.  "  To  the  sustentacyon  of  the  torche  lyght  xijd  '* :  Thomasin 
Wyld,  1518.  "At  Seynt  Margitts  oon  [torch]":  Dame  Elizabeth 
Saxby,  1503  (P.C.C.  24^  Blamyr). 

Masses.  "  xivjs.  viijd.  to  the  frears  that  shall  pray  for  my  soule  etc.  in  the 
church  of  Sent  Margarett  in  Sent  James  End  without  the  walls  of  North- 
ampton "  :  T.  Osborne,  c.  1529  (d.  325). 

NORTHAMPTON;   ST.  MARTIN'S  CHAPEL.' 

NORTHAMPTON:   ST.  MARY.* 
Our  Lady.    Wolston  Bull,  1518  (a.  351).    Henry  Worrall,  1521  (b.  36). 
Trinity.    "  To  the  Trynytye  lyght  iiijd  "  :  Thos.  Pemberton,  1539  (c.  109). 

^  The  licence  for  the  foundation  of  the  '  This  chapel,  which  stood  in  St  Martin's 

gild  of  the  holy  rood  in  the  wall  wai  granted  Lane,  hat  been  long  destroyed,   and  na 

loth  Nov.    1472.    {CaL  Pat.    1467-1477,  mention  of  it  it  to  be  found  in  willt. 
p.  372). 

"John     Sprittowe,    1498     (P.CC.     31,  *Sir    Wm.     Pulvertofte,    priett,     1539 

Home);  Thomatin  Wylde,  15 18  (a.  353} ;  (r.  188);    Agnet  Caldon,   15 13  (a.   140}. 

Jamet  Roberd,  1532  (1.  6).  John  West,  1515  (a.  334}. 
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St.  Catherine.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  w*in  the 
chapell  of  Saint  Kateryne  ther  as  I  was  wont  to  sytte  " :  John  Astlcy, 
1502  (P.C.C.  17,  Blamyr).  "To  be  beryd  in  the  chapellc  of  Seyntt 
Katrine  afore  the  image  wHn  the  churche  of  Seyntt  Mary's  "  :  Sir  Wm. 
Pulvertofte,  priest,  1539  (f.  188).  ^^20  left  to  hire  a  priest  to  singe  at 
Saint  Kateryn's  awter :  John  Astley,  1502. 

St.  John  Baptist.  "  To  Seynt  John  Baptyst  lyght  vjd  "  :  Henry  Worrall, 
1521  (b.  36). 

Rood.    Wolston  Bull,  1518  (a.  351).    Thos.  Pemberton,  1539  (p-  ^^)- 

Sacrament  Light.  "  To  ye  light  afore  ye  blessyd  sacrament  xijd " : 
W.  Dyckyns,  priest  of  St.  Mary's,  1546  (j.  61). 

Sepulchre  Light.     Thos.  Pemberton,  1539.     W.  Dyckyns,  1546. 

Gild  of  St.  Catherine.  "  Sir  William  Pulvertofte,  preste  of  the  fraternitc 
of  Seyntt  Katryne  w*in  the  churche  of  Sentt  Mary  of  Northampton  " : 
1539.  "To  the  fraternyte  of  Sent  Kateryne  for  my  grave  within 
the  chapell  iijs  "  :  Henry  Robyns,  1539  (g.  29). 

Bells.  "  I  wyll  yt  the  bells  shall  ryng  for  me  viij  days  after  my  death — 
a  peyll  at  masse,  &  another  at  even ;  &  the  ryngers  to  have  a  penny 
apec  every  day,  and  the  church  to  have  for  the  bells  ijs.  viijd.  that  myc 
lovyng  frends  heryng  ye  sownd  of  the  bells  may  make  yr  supplycacyon  I 

to  Allmighty  God  for  me  "  :    W.  Dyckyns,  1546.  I 

Books.     "  I  bequethe  to  Seynt  Katrine  a  boke  called  Qui  bene  presunt^  I 

wretyn  (i.e.  written  as  opposed  to  printed),  a  boke  in  velame  in  ynglys 
contenynge  the  xij  artycles,  the  pater  noster,  Sc  the  x  comantiments, 
w* other  thyngs  in  ynglis  ;  a  boke  cawlyd  Destructorium  Ficiorum^^ 8c  other 
bookes  &  quiers*  yt  li  in  a  olde  cofere  in  the  cobar  &  the  cofere  yt 
ye  lye  in  " :  Sir  Wm.  Pulvertofte,  1539. 


NORTHAMPTON  :  ST.  MICHAEL.* 
Our  Lady.     "  To  be  buryed  in  the  churche  of  Seynt  Michell  in  the  town 

of  Northampton  before  the  ymage  of  our  blessed  Lady  ther  " :    John 

Cobbe,  15 1 5  (I^ans.  206). 
Torches.    "  At  Seynt  Mighell  chirch  oon  [torch] " :    Dame  Elizabeth 

Saxby,  1503  (P.C.C.  24,  Blamyr). 
Gild  of  St.  Michael.    "  To  the  fraternity  of  Seynt  Michael  the  archangel 

which  is  a  parish  church  xijd  "  :  John  Smyth,  1511  (P.C.C.  4,  Fettiplace). 

"  To  the  fraternity  of  Saynt  Mychell  w*in  the  same  towne  iiijd  "  :  Henry 

Waren,  1526  (c.  112).     "  Lego  fraternitati  sancti  Michaelis  xxs  "  :  Simon 

Balle,  1476  (P.CC.  22,  Wattys). 


^  Mr.    A.    G.    Little's    Initia    Operum  ander  Anglicui  was  a  well  known  book  at 

Latinorum  (Mancheiter  Univ.  Press,  1904),  the   beginning  of  the  sixteenth   centuiy. 

p.  195,  gives  four  different  boob  all  begin-  There  were  six  copies  of  it  in  the  library 

ning   Qui  bene  presunt :    (i)  Jo.  Ashdon,  of  Syon  Monastery. 
Tractatus     Generalise    (2)    Grosseteste,   de  '  Q^*  means  an  unbound  set  of  sheets 

Compote  Ecclesiastice,    (3)  Rich.  Wetherset,  of  manuscript  or  printed  matter. 
Speculum     Ecclesiasticum,      (4)     Gulielmi  *  W.     Tomson,     1512    (a.    82) ;  Agnea 

Leicestrensis  de  Memiibus  Summa.  Caldon,  15 13  (a.  140) ;  John  Rushton,  15 14 

*  The  Dettructmum  Ficiorum  of  Alex-  (a.  222). 
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Building.  "  To  the  building  of  the  steeple  of  Seynt  Michaels  in  Northamp-' 
ton  xxs  " :  Roger  Gold,  1513  (P.C.C  i,  Holder). 

NORTHAMPTON:    ST.  PETER.  1 
Our   Lady.    Ralph   West,    1475    (Lans.    190).     Richard   HarpoU,  1487 

(lians.  190). 
St.  Catherine,    Richard  Harpoll,  1487. 
St.  Eregaiar  (sic).    Roger  Cade,  1535  (e.  146). 
St.  John  Baptist.    Ralph  West,  1475.    Richard  Harpoll,  1487. 
St.  Nicholas.    Richard  Harpoll,  1487. 
Rood.    To  be  buried  "  in  the  church  of  Saynt  Peter's  w*in  the  towne  of 

Northampton  in  the  myddyll  space  befor  the  hye  rood  loft " :    Thos. 

Spilsbury,    1538     (f.     157).      Rich.    Harpoll,    1487,    left    iijs.     iiijd. 

"  magno  crucifixo." 
Christening  Door.    "To  be  buried  in  ye  churchyarde  of  Sainte  Peter 

before  ye  crystynyge  dore  "  :  Wm.  Webster,  1527  (d.  257). 
Gild  of  St.  Reginer.    "To  the  fraternytye  of  Seynt  Reginary  in  the 

churche  of  Seynt  Peter  xijd  "  :  John  Smyth,  1511  (P.C.C.  4,  Fettiplace). 

Wm.  Quarrior,  1510  (P.C.C.  28,  Bennett). 
Rebuilding.    "  I  give  towards  the  rebuyldinge  of  the  Towre  of  Saint 

Peters,  Northampton,  xls.  to  be  paide  at  such  tyme  as  yt  is  effectually 

begun  &  forwarded  by  others  "  :  Thomas  Bellamy,  rector  of  St.  Peter's, 

1606  (P.CC.  4,  Huddlestone). 

NORTHAMPTON:    ST.  SEPULCHRE. 2 

Our  Lady.  "To  the  light  of  owr  Lady  xijd":  Thos.  Knight,  1500 
(P.C.C.  4,  Holgrave).  "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Seynt  Pulchers 
before  the'awter  of  [our]  ladi  .  .  ."  :  Rich.  Hawred,  1538  (r.  139). 

St.  Martin.  "To  be  buried  in  ye  church  of  Seint  Sepulcre  befor  the 
image  of  Seint  Marten.  To  the  making  of  an  aulter  of  Seint  Martin  xs  "  : 
Thomas  Knyght,  1500.  "To  Sent  Martyn  xld":  Wm.  Masse,  1528 
(d.  194).  "  Lego  ad  unum  vexillum  sancti  Martini  cmendum  iiijd  "  : 
Agatha  Dunstall,  1464  (P.C.C.  4,  Godyn). 

St.  Modwen.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chyrch  of  the  sepulcor  before  Seynt 
Modwen  " :   Robert  Plumer,  1523  (b.  173). 

St.  Nicholas.  "  Uno  capellano  ydoneo  ad  celebrandum  missam  infra 
dictam  capellam  sancti  Nicholai  ac  alium  divinum  officium  in  choro 
ecclesie  per  unum  annum  integrum  .  .  .  vli.  vjs.  viijd  " :  John  Weder- 
hurd,  1490  (P.C.C.  25,  Milles). 

St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  Baptist.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chapell  of  Saynt 
Thomas  and  Saynt  John  Baptiste  in  the  church  off  Saynt  Pulcar.  ...  To 
the  altar  before  Saynt  Thomas  &  Saynt  John  a  towell  of  dyapur  " : 
Agnes  Bagnall,  1518  (d.  114). 

Rood.  "To  the  paintyng  of  the  rood  lofte  xs  " :  Thos.  Knyght,  1500. 
"  To  the  rode  lyght  iiijd  "  :    Rich.  Cartmell,  1521  (b.  43). 

»  Henry  Skaldwcll,  1516  (a.  312);  Wm.  *Agatha  Dunstall,  1464  (P.CC.  4,  Godyn) 

Webster,  1527  (d.  257)}  Thos.  Spilsbuiy,      Thomas  Knjght,  1500  (P.CC  4,  Holgrwre). 
«S38  ('•  157)- 
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Sepulchre  Light.    "  To  the  scpulcre  lyght  too  pownds  of  wax  "  :   Jane 

Harrod,  1543  (h.  26). 
Gild  of  St.  Martin.  ^    "  To  the  fraternite  of  Seint  Marten  xijd  "  :  Thos. 

Knyght,  1500  (P.C.C.  4,  Holgrave).    Wm.  Spcny,  c.  1516  (a.  390). 
Gild   of   St.    Sepulchre.  ^    "  Lego   fraternitati  sancti  sepulchxi  xxs " : 

Simon  Balle,  1476  (P.C.C.  22,  Wattys).    "  To  the  fraternytie  of  Scynt 

sepulcre  in  the  church  of  Seynt  sepulcre  xijd"  :   Wm.  Quarrior,  15 10 

(P.C.C.  28,  Bennett). 
Vestments.    **  To  the  maintenans  of  the  churche  att  principall  feasts  to  be 

before  the  hiegh  allter  my  grene  silkes  &  my  grene  pyfiow  'w*  all  that 

long  therto  "  :  Jane  Harrod,  1543. 
Special  Masses.    ''To  have  v  prests  to  syng  v  masses  in  worship  of  the 

V  wounds,  &  iiij  dosyn  of  bred  to  be  geven  to  pore  folks  in  the  honor 

of  the  V  wounds  "  :  Rich.  Hawred,  1538  (f.  139). 
Repairs.    "  To  the  castynge  of   the  leddes  &  hellyng  of  the   church  of 

[Saynt]  pulkars  xxs  "  :  John  Carter,  1527  (d.  209).    "  To  the  reparacon 

of  the  ledde  work  of  the  cherch  of  Sent  pulcurs  xxs  "  :  Richard  Packman, 

1528  (e.  56). 


NORTHAMPTON :  ST.  THOMAS  CHAPEL  IN  COTTON.* 
Hermit.    "  I  wyll  that  Stonton  the  hermyt  of  Saynt  Thomas  Chapell  have 

delyvered  to  hym  vjs.  viijd*"  :  John  Carter,  1527  (d.  209). 
Legacy.    "  To  Seynt  Thomas  chapell  in  Coton  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  John 

Lawnden,  1509  (Lans.  151). 

NORTHAMPTON:    CHAPEL  (on  West  Bridge?).* 
"  I  woll  that  John  Mason  heremytt  have  my  pryntid  masse  booke  to  his 
chapell"  :  Richard  Berde,  D.C.L.  1501  (P.C.C.  4,  Blamyr). 

NORTHBOROUGH :   ST.  ANDREW.* 
Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem.    "  To  our  Lady  of  Bethlem  a  pownd  of  wax  *' : 

Nicholas  Tighe,  1533  (e.  65). 
Plough  Light.    "To  the  plow  pight]  ijd"  :  Nicholas  Tighe,  1533. 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar.    "  To  the  sacrament  of  the  aulter  [torn  off]  "  : 

Nicholas  Tighe,  1533. 
Vestments.    "  To  the  church  of  Norborrow  oon  white  sarceynett  vestement, 

price  xxvjs.  viijd.  &   ytt    to    be    delyvered    by   the  feast  of  Estur": 

W.  Tithe,  IS33  (E.  59). 


^  Pouibly    both     theie    repreicnt     the      layd  Armytt."     The  niburb  on  the  toutfa 
ne  gild.  side  of  the  town  is  still  called  '*  Far  Cotton." 

^  There  was  a  hermitage  on  the  west 

*  John  Lawnden,  1509  (Lans.  151) ;  John  bridge  of  Northampton.  John  Mason  may 
Carter,  1527  (d.  209).  have  lived  there.    It  would  have  been  clow 

to  St.  James'  abbey  in  which  Dr.  Berde  was 

*  This  sum,  together  with  a  further  living.  The  bequest  may,  however,  refer 
X3S.  4d.  was  to  be  expended  in  mending  the  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  in  Cotton  End. 
road  in  Coton  at  the  "  dyscretion  of    the  *  J.  Stob,  1520  (b.  16}. 
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NORTON  BY  DAVENTRY:   ALL  HALLOWS.  ^ 

St.  Anne.    "  To  ye  chTTch  of  Norton  a  table  clothe  ell  brode  (sic)  for  to 
make  an  aulter  clothe  for  Saynt  Annis  auter  "  :   Annys  Rymmer,  152 1 

(b.  59)- 
Rood.    To  be  buried  "in  ccclesia   Omnium  Sanctorum  de  Norton  ad 
crucifizum    (sic).     Lego  luminari  crucifixi  iijs.  iiijd " :    William  Syre, 
1469  (Lans.  195).    "  To  the  rode  light  ijd  "  :  J.  Chauntrell,  12th  July, 

I5S8  (Q.  17). 
Sepulchre.     "  Lego  luminari  sepulchri  iijs.  iiijd  "  :    William  Syre,  1469. 
Torches.    "  To  the  torches  ijd  "  :  J.  Chauntrell,  1558. 
Church  Ale.    "  To  the  church  ale  at  Whitsontide  a  strike  of  malt "  : 

J.  Fawcer,  1535  (e.  157). 
Officers.    "  To  iiij  oflFjrcers  in  ye  chirch  of  Norton  to  everyche  of  them 

xxd  " :  T.  Clarke,  1522  (b.  122).     "  I  bequeth  to  every  office  (sic)  in  the 

church  of  Norton  viijd  "  :  W.  Alyn,  1528  (d.  159).     "  To  the  fyve  offices 

in  the  church  of  Norton  iiijd  "  :  J.  Fawcer,  1535. 
Village  Cross.    "To  my  wife  Amy  one  house,  etc.  in  Norton  agaynst 

the  crosse  "  :  T.  Clarke,  1522. 
Cross  Week  Procession.    "To  Norton  church  vj  hyves  of  bees  &  the 

increys  of  them  to  make  the  parish  a  drynkyng  in  the  crose  weke  after  ye 

procession  "  :  T.  Tobye,  1547  (j.  264). 

OAKLEY    MAGNA  :      ST.     MICHAEL^     (formerly    chapel     to 

Geddington*). 

Sepulchre.    "  To  the  lyghts  of  the  sepulcre  in  the  said  chapell  of  Saynt 

Michael  xxd":    Robert  Jolew,  c.  1516  (a.  420).    "To  the  sepulcher 

xijd":   Richard  Dekon,  c.  1521  (b.  72).     "To  the  sepulchre  vjs.  viijd. 

in  money  or  catell "  :  John  Bull,  c.  1526  (c.  138). 

Maintenance.    "  To  the  sustentacon  of  the  hoill  (sic)  seid  chapell  a  bullock 

of  a  yer  old  "  :  Robert  Jolew,  c.  15 16. 
Mortuary.    "  Pro    meo    principali    meum    bonum    optimum    quod   est 
mobile  "  :  Agnes  Turner,  1504  (Lans.  196). 

OAKLEY  PARVA:  ST.  PETER.* 
Our  Lady.  J.  Decons,  1530  (d.  365). 
Lights.    "  To  the  maynteninge  of  [torn  off)  lightt  in  the  said  church  ij 

lambys  "  :  Sir  Robert  West,*  parson,  1527  (d.  176). 
Altar  Cloth.    "  To  [torn  oflE]  a  lynen  shete  "  :  J.  Ward,  1528  (d.  221). 

"  To  the  church  of  Oakley  Parva  a  bord  clothe  of  dyaper  worke  to  make 

ij  awter  clothes,  oon  to  the  hie  aulter  &  a  nother  to  our  Lady's  aulter  "  : 

J.  Decons,  1530. 

ORLINGBURY:  OUR  LADY.  • 
Our  Lady  Chapel.    T.  Wallis,  1533  (e.  i). 
St.  Anne.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  our  Lady  in  Orlingbury  .  .  . 

^Robert   DaTnyion,  15 10   (a.    14);   T.  *W.  Longe,  1524  (b-  115);  Sir  Robert 

Claike,    1522    (b.    122);    W.   Alyn,    1528       West,  1527(0. 176);  J.  Ward,  1528  (d.  205). 

«'i  u  -*     e      *u       .        A            \       T  '  Robert  Wc»t  was  rector  from  2i§t  July, 

•Robert    Smyth,    1512    (a.    100);    J.  •»    ^' 

Lyttyll,  1537  (f.  9) ;  W.  BuU,  1562  (p.  127).  '^^o,  to  1529. 

'Chantry  certificates  {Assoc.  Arcbit.  Soc.  *}ohn  Smyth,  15 18  (a.  344);  W.  Bawe, 

lUpcrUy  jjod).  1530  (d.  325) ;  T.  Wallis,  1533  (».  i). 
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chapell  before  Seyntt  Anne.    A  prest  to  syng  for  my  soul,  etc.  for  vj 

years  at  Seyntt  Annys  aulter  "  :  T.  Wallis,  1533  (e.  i). 
St.  John.     "To  be  buried  in  the  yle  of  Saynte  John":  G.  Lane,  1554 

(m.  141). 
Rood.     "  I  gyf  a  pece  of  tymber  to  makyng  of  the  rode  lofthe  ther  to  the 

valor  of  xijd  "  :  John  Smyth,  15 18  (a.  344). 
Sepulchre.    J.  Heitton,  1536  (e.  187). 
Torches.    "  Ad  reparacionem  torchiarum  xvjd  "  :   Robert  Brewster,  1501 

(Lans.  202).    "  To  the  Torchys  ij  strykks  of  barley " :    John  Smyth, 

15 1 8.    "To  bye  a  torche  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  John  Freeman,  151 5  (a.  303). 
Gild  of  the  Sepulchre.    "  To  the  lyghts  of  the  sepulcar  gylde  ij  strykes 

of  barley":    John  Smyth,  151 8.    "To  the  sepulcre  gyld  one  hyve  " : 

John  Freeman,  1515.    T.  Wallis,  1533. 
Gild  of  St.  John.    "  To  Sentt  John's  gylde  iiij  strykks  of  barley  "  :  John 

Smyth,  1518.    T.  Wallis,  1533. 
Vestments.    "  To  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Orlingbury  ...  of  crymson 

velvett":    T.    Wallis,    1533.      "To  Orlingbere   churche  my  seconde 

vestmente"  :  John  Lane  of  Kettering,  1546  (P.C.C.  13,  Alen). 
Books.     "To  the  church  of  Orlingbury  an  antiphoner  the  price  thereof 

iiij  li.  at  the  lest.  ...   To  the  chapell  of  our  lady  a  masse  booke,  price 

iiijs.  viijd  "  :  T.  Wallis,  1533. 
Special  Masses.     A  priest  to  sing  for  my  soul,  etc.  at  Hoggeshaw  or 

Orlingbury  for  five  years.    "  I  will  the  saied  preste  be  injoyned  to  say 

wekeley  Dirige  &  Comendacons,  oure   Lady   saulter,    the  psalmes    of 

the  Passion,  &  Saint  Jeram's  saulter,  or  such  parte  of  the  saied  prayers 

as  my  executours  shall  devise  by  their  good  discrecons  by  thadvyse  of 

some  well  learned  man  spirituall,  either  bachelor  or  doctor  of  divinite  *' : 

WiUiam  Lane  of  Hoggeshaw,  1527  (P.C.C.  18,  Porch). 
Hermits.    Various  masses  to  be  said  "  whereof  I  will  Sir  Thomas  the  hermet 

of  Harowedon  and  the  arment  of  Weldon  have  either  of  theym  a  trentall " : 

W.  Lane,  1527. 

ORTON  CHAPEL  (in  the  parish  of  Rothwell)  :  [ALL  SAINTS  i]. 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulcr  oflF  Orton  a  schyppe  "  :  J.  Pye,  c.  1512  (a.  146). 
Maintenance.    "  To  the  chapel  of  Orton  xijd  "  :  J.  Martyn,  15 15  (a.  265). 
"  To  the  chappell  of  Overton  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Richard  Pye,  c.  1521 

(B.  4). 

OUNDLE:  ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.« 

Our  Lady.  "  Lego  altari  beate  Marie  Virginis  xxd  "  :  John  Glapthome  of 
Oundle,  1482  (Lans.  204).  "  Capelle  beate  Marie  Virginis  vjs.  viijd  "  : 
Robert  Wyott,  1494  (P.C.C.  16,  Vox).  "  I  bequeth  half  a  schetc  to  our 
Ladys  altar  and  the  other  half  to  Seyntt  Sythys  altar  "  :  Agnes  Dobs, 
1 5 14  (a.  214).  "I  bequeth  the  house  I  dwell  in,  etc.  after  the  decease 
of  my  wife  Margery,  to  Robert  Denham  and  Jane  his  wife,  provided  they 
kepe  Dirige  &  masse  in  the  chapell  of  our  Lady  gyld  founded  in  the 
church  of  Oundle":  T.  Hunt,  1523  (b.  166).  "To  our  Lady  aulter 
ijd  "  :  Robert  Bullock,  1534  (e.  115). 

Trinity.    "  Volo  quod  una  lampas  sit  in  capella  sancte  Trinitatis  ecclesie 

1  Ecton,  Libir  Falarum.  *  Agnet  Kyberd,  1512  (a.  120}. 
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predictc  ardens  a  principio  prime  misse  usque  ad  finem  alte  misse  singulis 
diebus  imperpetuum  duratura "  :  John  Glapthorne,  1482  (Lans.  204). 
"  Capelle  sancte  Trinitatis  vjs.  viijd " :  Robert  Wyott,  1494  (P.C.C. 
16,  Vox). 

St.  Edmund.  "  Lego  altaribus  sanctorum  Johannis  et  Edmundi  duos 
modios  ordei":  John  Glapthorne,  1482.  "To  the  altar  of  Sejmt 
Edmund  iiijd  "  :  John  Okeley,  1498  (Lans.  204).  "  To  the  reparacon  of 
Seynt  Edmonds  alter  &  chappell  xijd  "  :  Philip  Powell,  1531  (d.  381). 

St.  Guthlac.  "  To  Sent  Gudlock  chapel  for  the  reparacon  of  the  auter 
cloths  xijd" :   Sir  Rawffe  Hyll,  priest,  1537  (f.  31). 

St.  John  Baptist.  (See  under  St.  Edmund  above).  To  be  buried  "  in 
capella  sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  de  Oundel " :  Robert  Wyott,  1494. 
"  To  the  altar  of  Seynt  John  Baptiste  iiijd " :    J.  Okeley,  1498. 

St.  Stthe.  "  I  bequeth  half  a  schete  to  Seynt  Sythy's  altar.  I  bequeth 
my  best  nekebend  to  Seyntt  Syth"  :  Agnes  Dobs,  15 14  (a.  214). 

Gild  of  Our  Lady.  "  Gilde  beate  Marie  de  Oundel  xxs "  :  Robert 
Wyott,  1494.  "  To  the  gyld  of  our  Lady  a  flexen  shete  "  :  J.  Cooke, 
1509  (a.  3).  "  To  our  Lady  gyld  a  pewter  dysch  "  :  T.  Stevyn,  15 12 
(a.  86).  "'To  the  gyld  of  our  Lady  off  Owndyll  for  my  newelte  ij 
schyppe":  W.  Newell  of  Aldwinkle  St.  Peter's,  15 12  (a.  122).  "To 
the  gyld  of  our  blessyd  lady  for  to  make  my  ij  husbands  &  myself  bredern 
and  system  of  the  forseid  gyld  [torn  off]":  Agnes  Dobs,  15 14.  "To 
our  Lady  guyld  of  Owndell  one  quarter  of  malt"  :  T.  Thurlby,  151 5 
(a.  270).  "  To  our  Lady  gyld  a  sylwer  spon  "  :  Richard  Yerland,  15 15 
(a.  284).  W.  Denes,  1524  (b.  iio).  "  To  our  lady  of  Oundyll  gyld  for 
my  nouelte  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  J.  Bell  of  Polebrook,  1523  (b.  147).  "To  our 
lady  for  my  neweltie  ^  a  silver  spone  with  a  Stafford  knott  thereon  "  : 
Philip  Powell,  1 531.  "To  the  gj^lde  of  our  Ladie  my  byggest 
brasse  pot  for  my  neweltie  "  :  E.  Faukener,  c.  1537  (^'  256). 

[This  was  evidently  an  important  gild  and  had  members  in  most  of  the 
parishes  adjoining  Oundle.] 

Shoemakers'  Gild.  "  To  the  schomakers  for  ther  torchis  vjd " : 
T.  Stevyn,  15 12  (a.  120). 

Vestments.  "  Lego  xx  li.  pro  duabus  capis  blodiis  secundum  formam  blodii 
vestimenti "  :  Robert  Wyott,  1494. 

Altar  Cloths.  "  To  the  high  altar  a  flaxen  shete  "  :  J.  Cooke,  1509  (a.  3). 
"  To  the  reparacons  of  the  hye  awlter  clothys  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  J.  Butler,  15 19 
(a.  380).  "  To  every  awter  within  the  same  church  to  ye  reparacon  of 
the  awter  clothes  I  beqweth  iiijd":  H.  Kebard,  1524  (b.  iio).  "To 
ye  hye  alter  I  gyvt  sl  towell  to  wype  ye  prests  hands  with  "  :  W.  NicoU, 
1522  (b.  136).  "To  the  reparacon  of  the  hye  awter  clothes  within  the 
church  of  Oundle,  &  to  every  awter  for  the  reparacon  of  the  clothis 
xijd.  apece  "  :  H.  Philyppe  (d.  313). 

Church  Ornaments.  "  Lego  ad  unam  tabulam  summo  altari  com- 
parandam  xxd  " :  John  Glapthorne,  1482.  "  I  bequeth  to  the  orna- 
ments of  the  iiij  aulters  within  the  chyrch  iiijs  "  :  T.  Hunt,  1523  (b.  166). 

Burial  of  an  Early  Rector.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Oundell, 


^  The  word  it  ip«lt  in  a  yarietj  of  difPerent  wayi  in  the  Oundle  wilk  :  newelty,  nouelte, 
nuelty,  annuitj  and  annuite. 
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if  I  die  there,  with  an  honest  stone  (fetra  hmesid)  to  cover  me :  & 
that  my  body  be  buried  immediately  after  my  death,  &  that  five  candles 
of  wax  &  no  more  be  placed  round  my  body  in  the  form  of  a  cross  **  : 
Richard  de  Treton,  rector,  1393  (Bishop  Buckingham's  memoranda, 
Lincoln,  f.  428).^ 
Great  Bell.  "To  the  reparacyon  of  the  grett  bell  iiijd":  J.  Hoges, 
IS39  (f-  19s). 

OUNDLE :  CHAPEL  OF  ST.  THOMAS. « 
Maintenance.  "  To  the  reparacons  of  Seynt  Thomas  chappell  within  thys 
same  town  vjs.  viijd":  J.  Butler,  15 19  (a.  380).  "I  wyll  that  some 
gode  honest  prest  syng  for  me  &  my  frends  ...  for  a  twelmonth,  ons 
every  weke  masse  at  Seynt  Thomas  chappell,  the  resydewe  off  the  weke 
at  the  parysch  chyrch,  he  to  have  for  the  yere  vli.  vjs.  viijd  " :  Henry 
Tuke,  1522  (b.  71).  "  To  Saynt  Thomas  chapell  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  J.  Barnard, 
1529  (d.  250). 

OVERSTONE:   ST.  NICHOLAS.* 
Our  Lady.    "  Reparacioni  altaris  beate  Marie  zxd  '^ :  John  Geffron,  1486 

(Lans.  203). 
St.   Anne.     ''  Reparacioni   altaris   sancte   Anne   xxd " :    John   Geffron, 

i486. 
St.  John  Baptist.     To  be  buried  "in  capella  sancti  Johannis  Baptiste 

in  ecclesia  de  Overstone  ad  imaginem  sancti  Johannis.     Reparacioni 

altaris  sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  zxd  "  :  John  Geffron,  i486. 
St.  Nicholas.    "  To  Seynt  Nycolas  ij  shepe  "  :  John  Luke,  15 10  (a.  7). 
St.  Thomas.     "  Reparacioni  altaris  sancti  Thome  xid  "  :   John  Geffron, 

i486. 
Rood.     "  To  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Seynt  Nycolas  of  Overstone 

before  ye  rode  in  ye  myddle  space  of  ye  same  chyrch  "  :  Edward  Vavasour, 

1512  (a.  164). 
Sepulchre.    "To  the  sepulture  lyght  half  a  quarter  of  malt":    John 

Luke,  1 5 10. 
Torches.    "To  the  chyrch  of  Overston  for  makyng  of  certayne  torches 

xxs "  :  Edward  Vavasour,  15 12. 
Vestments.    "  I  bequeth  vs.  sterling  to  bye  an  albe  for  ye  chyrch  and  to 

repayre  other  parte  of  ye  vestment":   Edward  Vavasour,  15 12.    "To 

the  parysh  church  to  helpe  to  bye  a  cope  vjs.  viijd  "  :  T.  Merell,  152 1 

(b.  22). 

OXENDON  MAGNA :  ST.  HELEN.* 
St.  Helen.    "Toward  a  candell-stike  to  be  sett  before  Sent  Elen  iijs. 
iiijd"  :  J.  Godspes,  1528  (d.  355). 

^  Richard  de  Treton  wai  evidently  a  man  Richard     Lubbe     took    tanctuaxy    there, 

of  wealth.    He   left   Cioo  for  masses   in  He  confessed  to  the  coroner  that  he  was  a 

Oundle  church,  ^10  to  the  poor,  and  various  robber,  and  abjured  the  realm.    The  port 

bequests  to  religious  houses  in  Stamford  and  of  Bristol  was  assigned  to  him.    (Coroners' 

elsewhere.     Also  "  cuilibet  servientibus  meis  rolls,  Northants.  106,  m.  xi). 
mensalibus,  videlicet  clerico  armigero  Ixs.  'Edward    Vavasour,      15 12    (a     164)$ 

valetto  xls.  et  garcioni  xxs."  (Bishop  Buck-  Christopher   Tempest,    1510    (P.CC    19, 

ingham's  memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  428).  Bennett). 

»  This  chapel  was  in  existence  as  early  as  *  J.  Howie,  15 14  (a.  183) ;  J.  Flude,  1524 

loth    March,    1323-4,    for    on    that    day  (b.  hi);  W.  Moulton,  1528  (d.  167). 
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Rood.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Moch  Oxonden  in  the  mydle  space 
before  the  rode  " :  Andrew  Palmer,  1526  (P.C.C.  15,  Porch). 

Repairs.  "To  ye  church  of  Scynt  Elyn  to  ye  reparacon  or  any  other 
necessary  thing  to  be  done  in  the  seid  church  iijs.  iiijd  '^ :  J.  Flude, 
1524  (b.  III).  "To  the  reparacon  of  the  church  tenne  pounds": 
Anditw  Pahner,  1526.  "To  every  altar  in  the  churche  iiijd": 
W.  Moulton,  1528  (d.  167). 

VizxAGE  Cross.  "  To  the  makyng  of  the  hie  way  betwene  the  crosse  & 
the  church  vjs.  viijd  "  :  J.  Godspes,  1528  (d.  355). 

PASSENHAM:  ST.  GUTHLAC.i 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  ladys  alter  "  :  Wm.  Emlyn,  1533  (e.  71). 
Sacring  Light.    "  To  the  sacrayng  light "  :  W.  Emlyn,  1533. 

PASTON:   ALL  HALLOWS.* 
Our  Lady.    "  To  the  chapel  of  blessed  Mary  of  Paston  vjs.  viijd  "  :  J.  Bell, 

1531  (P-  398)- 
Torches.    "  Lumini  torchiarum  viijd"  :  J.  Rawlyn,  15 14  (a.  244). 
Sacrament.    "  To  the  sacrament  of  the  church  vs  "  :  J.  Bell,  1531. 
Vestments.    "  I  bequeth  vjs.  viijd.  toward  the  bying  of  one  honest  vestment 

for  ye  hye  alter  in  the  parish  church  of  Paston  "  :  T.  Ryley,  •  parson  of 

Paston,   1538  (f.   113). 
Plate.    "  Lego  ad  empcionem  caHcis  ecclesie  de  Paston  vjs.  viijd.    Item 

ad  empcionem  crucis  vjs.  viijd  "  :  J.  Bell,  153 1. 
Village  Cross.    "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  crosse  att  the  north  [torn  oflF] 

iijs.  iiijd":  J.  Clarke,  1531  (d.  365). 

PATTISHALL:   THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS.* 
Our  Lady.    "  To  payntyng  of  our  Lady  iiijs.    To  helpe  to  make  the 

wyndow  at  her  altar  ende  iiijs " :    Richard  Court,  151 3  (a.  183).    "I 
•     bequeth  to  our  Lady  in  the  chappell  in  the  parysh  chyrche  of  Patyshyll 

ij  stryb  of  barley":    Cuthbert  Brayne,  1522  (b.  83).    "To  our  Lady 

lyght  ij  strykes  make  "  :  W.  Folwell,  1526  (d.  69). 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.    "  To  our  Lady  of  Pite  jd  "  :  J.  Maiow,  1522  (b.  129). 
Our  Lady  of  the  Nativity.    "  To  our  Lady  of  the  Natyvite  to  payent 

the  wall  behynde  ...  of  barley"  :  H.  Roberts,  1532  (e.  10). 
Rood.    "I  bequeth  to  ye  rode  ij  schepe  " :   J.  Maiow,  1522.    "To  the 

rode   lyght  [torn  off]":    W.    FolweU,    1526.     "To    the   roode   loft 

ijd  "  :  H.  Johns,  1529  (d.  284). 
Torches.    "  Item  to  bye  a  torch  unto  ye  chyrch  iijs  " :   Richard  Court, 

1513.     "To  bye  a  torch  iiijs"  :    W.  Folwell,  1526.    "To  the  torches 

iiijd"  :   Richard  Wynkels,  1529  (d.  234). 
Lamp.    "  I  bequeth  to  the  fyndeing  of  a  lampe  in  the  church  iiijd "  :  1 

H.  Johns,  1529.  i 

Books.    "  To  the  church  of  Pattishal  to  bye  a  boke  xls  "  :   W.  Folwell,  1 

1526.    "  Towards  the  bokes  vs  "  :   H.  Roberts,  1532.  i 


^T.     Cowper,     1527    (d.     278);  Wm.  •Thomai  Rylcy  wa«  rector  of  Patton 

Emlyn,  1533  (c  71).  from  19th  Feb.  1512-3  to  1538. 

•J.  Belle,  1522  (a.  70);  H.  Perwn,  1528  *T.    Geffrey,    1522   (i.    82);    Richard 

(o.  182);  Sir  T.  Cheyne,  parton  of  Paston,  Wynkels,  1529  (d.  234);  H.  Roberts,  1532 

1548  (Pet.  i,  1 12).  (t.  10) ;  J.  PeU,  1532  (i.  17). 
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Vestments.    "  I  bequeth  to  the  parishe  churche  of  Patteshell  xis.  towarde 
the  byinge  of  a  cope  to  the  red  westment "  :  J.  Jones  (j.  ii). 

PAULERSPURY  or  WEST  PURY:  ST.  JAMES.  ^ 
St.  James.    "  To  Sant  Jamy's  lyght "  :   Rich.  Fyshe,  1537  (e.  211). 
Our  Lady  in  the  Chapel.    "  To  the  altar  of  our  lady  .  .  . "  :  Robert 

Doughton,  c:  1526  (c.    155).    "To  our   lady  in    the    chapell  .  .  .": 

EUys  Martyn,  c.  1526  (c.  150).     Robert  Dixe,  1534  (e.  133). 
Our  Lady  in  the  Church.    "  To  our  lady  light  in  the  church  "  :   Rich. 

Fyshe,  1537. 
Our  Lady  and  St.  John.    "To   our  lady  chappel  on   the  sowthe  side 

a  stryke  of  berley  &  another  stryke  of  berley  to  our  lady  &  Senct  John 

aulter"  :   T.  Sturgeis,  alias  Cok,  1532  (d.  420). 
All  Hallows.    "  To  All  Hallows  light  lijd  "  :  Robert  Dixe,  1534. 
Rood.    "  To  the  rode  lyght  xijd  "  :  J.  Bennett,  c.  1513  (a.  128).    "  Toward 

the  maynteneng  of  the  rode  light  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  T.  Sturgeis,  1532. 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulcre  light  xxd  "  :  Robert  Dixe,  1534. 
Sacrament.    "To  the  blyssyd   Sacrament  iiijd.    To  the  lyght  in  the 

chancell  iiijd  " :    EUys  Martyn,  c.  1526.     "  To  the  blessed  Sacrament 

of  the  aulter  xxd":    Robert  Dixe,  1534. 
Books.    "  To  the  church  a  processioner  "  :  Robert  Dixe,  1534. 
Vestments.    "  To  the  churche  xs.  and  a  corporas  case  "  :  Sir  Richard  Bull, 

1517  (P.C.C.  33,  Holder).*    "To  the  hye  allter  a  quarter  of  malt  to 

bye  an  aulter  clothe  in  honor  of  the  blessyd  Sacrament " :   Rich.  Fyshe, 

1537. 

PEAKIRK:  ALL  HALLOWS.* 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  Lady's  light  .  .  .  "« 
Trinity.     "  To  the  Trinyte  light  ijd."  « 
St.  Thomas.    "  To  Seynt  Thomas  light  ijd."  » 
Rood.    "To  the  roode  light  ijd."« 
Sepulchre.    "To  the  sepulchre  light  .  .  .  "' 
Mortuary.    "  I  bequethe  in  the  stede  off  my  mortuary  according  unto 

the  kyng's  act  made  be  hys  nobull  perlyment  .  .  . " :    Robert  Atkyng, 

1539  (c.  42). 

PETERBOROUGH:      THE     CATHEDRAL    CHURCH,    formerly 

THE  ABBEY  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.* 

Our  Lady.     "  To  be  buried  in  our  Lady's  chapell  within  the  cathedral 

churche  &  mynster  of  Peterborough  &  for   breking  the  said   chapel 

ground  I  bequeth  vjs.  viijd "  :    Sir  Robert  Marchaunt,  priest,   1 546 

(Pet.  i,  68). 

1  John  Bennett,  c  15 13  (a.  128);  EUys      Nuneaton;   and  Orton  is  probably  Orton- 
Martyn,  c.  1526  (c.  150} ;  T.  Stuz^geu,  1^32      on-the^Ull  in  the  same  neighbourhood* 

^"■•*]SS^'le.ve.  to  the  church  of  Erley  " .  ''^-  ^^^  'S**  (»•  ^i  (/^  ^ 

typpctt  of  mcenet  to  hu>g  before  the  high  ^=°"'""  '»"•  ^orthant..  1307). 

aulter."    To  Arley  and  Orton  "  eche  one  of  *  Margaret   Harwey,    1511    (a.   83);  T. 

them  a  corporas  case  of  velvet."    Arley  is  Thorpe,  15 14  (a.  224);  Marjron  Webtter, 

probably    Arley    in    Warwickshire,    near  1530  (d.  352). 
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Rebuilding  the  Altars.  "  I  bequeth  toward  the  re-edyf  jdng  of  the  aulters 
in  Peterborough  church  xxs.  so  that  they  be  buylded  up  agayne  before 
Easter  next  comyng ;  or  else  to  be  distributed  to  the  pore  people  there  " : 
J.  Gybbons,  vicar  of  Dodford,  1553  (p.  279). 

Sacrament.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  churcheyarde  of  latte  callede  the 
monkes  church  yearde  at  our  ladies  chapell  end.  And  I  will  that  therbe 
contynuallie  burnynge  during  the  space  of  xxiiij***  ycrs  one  lighte  before 
the  blesside  Sacramente  immediatlie  after  my  departinge "  :  Robert 
Rider,  clerk,  1549  (Pet.  i,  118). 

Books.  "  I  give  all  my  bookes  of  divinitie  to  the  librarye  within  the  house 
of  Peterborough,  &  there  to  remayne  "  :  Richard  Key,  *  prebendary, 
1558  (Pet.  ii,  183). 

Petty-Canons.  "  I  give  to  the  peti-canons  of  Peterborough  vj  li.  to 
majnitayne  their  commons  withal,  8c  the  same  to  be  in  a  perpetual 
stocke  so  long  as  ther  shall  be  any  peticanons,  uppon  this  condition  that 
the  said  peticanons  shall  be  bound  yerlye  to  doo  an  obyt  solempne  with 
dirige  &  masse  songe  amongst  themselves  uppon  the  day  of  my  buriall "  : 
Richard  Key,  1558. 

"  The  Gallery  "  :  the  burial  place  of  the  petty-canons,  "  My  bodie 
to  be  buried  in  the  gallarie  before  the  churche  dore  wher  all  my  fellowes 
are  buried  "  :  Sir  William  Feeld,  petty-canon,  1558  (Pet.  ii,  182).  "  To 
be  buried  besyde  Mr.  Brytayne  &  master  Browne  in  the  gallarie  of 
the  church  of  Peterbrogh  "  :  Sir  Henry  Chapman,  priest  8c  petty-canon, 
1558  (Pet.  ii,  304). 

Funeral  Arrangements.  '*  To  be  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  8c 
mynster  of  Peterborough  between  the  sepulchurs  of  master  Marshall  & 
John  Oddam.  Item  I  will  that  a  Dirige  8c  masse  of  Requiem  to  be 
done  in  the  college  by  the  hole  quere,  to  my  lorde  bishop  viijs,  to  his 
chapleyn  iijs.  iiijd,  every  prebent  iijs.  iiijd,  every  canon  xxd,  every  clerke 
synger  viijd,  every  queryster  ijd,  to  the  vergers  and  sextens  iiijs  '* : 
W.  Stevynson,  gent.  1544  i^^^-  ^>  34)-  "  To  be  buried  in  the  cathedrall 
church  of  Peterborough  To  everie  one  of  the  peticanons  with  the 
epistoler  in  the  cathedral  churche  iijs.  iiijd  ;  to  everie  one  of  the  singing 
men  xxd ;  everie  of  the  choristers  and  kings  schoUers  belonginge  to  the 
said  churche  vjd ;  to  everie  of  the  sergiants  8c  bell  ringers  beinge 
servants  in  the  church  xxd":  J.  Cheney,^  clerk,  prebendary,  1553 
(Pet.  i,  180). 

Special  Masses.  "  Item  I  give  to  the  peti-canons  of  Peterborough  to  have 
a  masse  daylie  to  be  said  for  the  space  of  an  yeare  vj  li.  And  to  begyne 
incontinent  folowinge  my  departure  after  this  sorte  folowinge :  yt  is 
to  saye  as  sonne  as  yt  shall  please  God  to  take  me  from  this  wreched 
worlde,  by  &  by  to  have  said  for  me  &  my  frendes  soules  &  all  my 
benefactores  soules  a  trentaull,  8c  then  after  this  weaklie  seven  masses 
to  be  said  after  this  maner  &  forme  folowinge,  one  Sonday  masse  of 
the  day,  one  Munday,  tewesday,  Wensday,  masses  of  Requiem  except 
principall  dayes  so  that  then  to  saye  of  the  day  w***  the  collectes  appoynted, 

^Richard    Key,    S.T.B.    was    admitted  '  John  Cheney,  last  prior  of  Peterborough, 

prebendary  of  the  fifth  stall  at  Peterborough,  was  made  a  prebendaiy  by  the  charter  of 

and  July,  1555.    His  will,  dated  ist  March,  erection,  1541.    His  will,  dated  12th  Oct* 

1558-9,  was  proved  19th  June,  1559.  was  proved  14th  Oct.  1553. 
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one  Thursday,  messe  of  the  trinitie  or  the  holligoast  or  corpus  christi, 
one  friday  of  the  five  woundes,  one  Saturday  of  the  blessed  virgyne 
Marye  so  that  all  wayes  to  have  thics  ij  coUectes,  Deus  cut  frofrium 
misereri  and  Miserere  quesumus " .-  Richard  Ward,  petty-canon,  1557 
(Pet.  ii,  119). 

PETERBOROUGH:  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST.  1 
Our  Lady.    "  Reparacioni  luminis  beate  Marie  in  ecclesia  predicta  xijd  "  : 

H.  Hyll,  1 5 14  (a.  224). 
Jesus  Chapel.    "  To  the  chappell  of  Jhu  xijd  "  :  T.  Algar,  1529  (d.  301). 
Corpus  Christi.   "  To  Corpus  Christi  aulter  vjd  " :    Sir  John  Bulfelde, 

1523  (b.  150.) 
Apostles*  Light.    "Lumini  apostolorum  xijd":   H.  HyU,  15 14. 
St.  Botolph.    "  To  Seynt  Botolph's  chapel  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  J.  Sheppe, 

1 52 1  (b.  50).    "  To  the  chapell  of  Seynt  Botulph  [torn  away]  "  :  J.  Harve, 

1538  (f.  112). 
St.  Catherine.    "  To  Saynt  Katheryne  aulter  iiijd  "  :   Sir  John  Bulfelde, 

1523. 
St.  George.    "To  Seynt  George  chapel  in  Peterborow  church  a  masse 

boke  "  :   Raynold  Wathe,  priest,  1530  (d.  326). 
St.  John  Baptist.    "  I  bequeth  to  the  tabernacull  of  Seynt  John  Baptyst 

viijd  "  :  T.  Stevynson,  1522  (b.  89).    "  To  the  reparacon  of  Sainte  John 

Baptyste    xxd":     Sir  John   Bulfelde,    1523.    "To   the    gyldyng    of 

Seynt  John  Baptist  a  seme  of  barley  "  :  J.  Soclyng,  1532  (e.  32). 
Rood.    "  To  reparacon  off  the  rood  loft  xijd  "  :  T.  Reward,  15 10  (a.  10). 

J.  Hoghsone,  1510  (a.  ii).    "  To  the  rode  vs  "  :  Sir  T.  Wylkynson,  vicar 

of  Peterborough,  15 17  (a.  435). 
Sacrament.    "To   the   sacrament  iiijd*':    T.   Browne,    1523   (b.    166). 

"To  ye  reparacon  of  ye  sacrament  xijd":   T.  Indsley,  1523  (b.  14^. 

"To  the  adorneng  of  the  holy  Sacrament  vjd":    Robert  Alen,  1530 

(d.  352). 
Ornaments  in  the  Vestry.    "  To  ye  reparacon  of  ye  ornaments  in  ye 

vestry  vjs.  viijd  "  :  T.  Indsley,  1523. 
Gild  of  Our  Lady.     "  To  our   Lady  gyld   xid "  :    J.  Sheppe,  1521. 

"  To  the  gild  of  our  blessed  Lady  xijd  "  :    W.  Rayner,  1525  (d.  360). 

"  To  our  Lady  gylde  ij  strike  of  barley  "  :  Geoffrey  Sargent,  1523  (b.  150). 
Gild  of  Corpus  Christi.    "  To    the  Corpus   Christi   yeld  .  .  . " :    Sir 

T.  Wylkynson,  15 17.     "To    the   gild  of   Corpus   Christi  xijd":   W. 

Rayner,  1525.    "To  the  gylde  of  Corpus  Christi  a  brasse  pottof  ijs": 

J.  Shene,  1529  (d.  327). 
Gild  of  Holy  Trinity.    "  To  the  gild  of  the  holy  Trinity  xs  "  :  John  de 

Plarwedon,  1381  (Bishop  Buckingham's  memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  231). 
Gild  of  St.  George  and  St.  James.    "  To  the  gyld  of  Seynt  George  & 

Seynt   Jamys   ijs":    .  .  .  Smyth,  1516  (a.    327).    "To  Saint   George 

and  Saint  Jamys  gylde  vjd":    Sir  J.  Bulfelde,   1523.    "To  the  gyld 

of  Sent  George  and  Sent  Jamys  ijs "  :  W.  Rayner,  1525. 
Gild  of  St.  John  Baptist.    "  To  the  gyld  of  Seynt  John  Baptist  xijd  "  : 

T.    Reward,    1510.    "To    the    gyld   of    Seynt   John    Baptist   ijd": 

^  John  Bulfelde,  1523  (b.  150)  •,  Robert  Alen,  1530  (d.  352) ;  Richard  Pademan,  1545 

(Pet.  i,  55). 
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.  .  .  Smjrth,  I5i6(a.  327).  "ToSayntJohngyldeviijd":  Sir.J.Bulfelde, 
1523  (b.  150).  "  To  the  gild  of  Sent  John  Baptist  xijd  " :  W.  Rayner,  1525 
(d.  360) 

Gild  of  xii  Apostles.     "  To  the  gild  of   the  xij  apostylls  iijs.  iiijd  "  : 
W.  Rayner,  1525. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  re-founding  or  re-organising  of  the  gilds 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  : 

"  I  bequeth  the  first  day  yt  ye  gyllees  be  sett  uppe  to  every  gylle  a 
nobell":  T.  Stanle,  1536  (e.  207).  "To  our  iij  gyldys  whensoever 
they  be  sett  upp  " :  W.  Alyn  (e.  253). 

Gild  Hall.  "  To  the  gyld  hall  of  Peterborow  iij  semes  of  malt "  : 
W.  Fenton,  1530  (d.  351). 

Vestments  and  Plate.  "Lego  reparacioni  pixidis  xijd":  H.  Hyll,  15 14 
(a.  224).  "  To  the  hie  aulter  a  tabuU  clothe  qf  dyaper.  To  the  church 
of  Peterborough  a  sieved  surples  " :  Maryon  Webster,  1530  (d.  352). 
"  I  bequethe  to  Sir  Thomas  Macke  a  lytle  pentyd  clothe  of  the  iij  kyngs 
of  Coleyn  "  :  Andrew  Pomell,  1344  d^^^-  ^>  S^)-  "  To  the  vestre  for  the 
Albes  xxs.  Item  to  the  surpleses  xxs.  Item  to  the  vestments  xxs.  Item 
to  the  censures  &  to  the  hie  crosse  &  all  other  thyngs  that  hathe  nede 
abowte  the  churche  xxs.  to  be  payde  every  yere  a  noble  untyll  it  be  ffull 
satysfied  "  :  Richard  Pademan,  1545  (Pet.  i,  55). 

Priest's  Chamber.  "  It  is  thys  my  last  wyll  that  thys  howse  of  late  called 
the  priests  chamber  (in  Priestgate)  wherein  nowe  I  do  dwell,  that  after  my 
wyif  Alice  Pademan's  deth  shall  returne  unto  the  churche,  noo  indenters 
or  obligacon,  ne  any  other  therto  apperteyning,  notwithstanding": 
Richard  Pademan,  1545. 

PIDDINGTON:  OUR  LADY.  1 

Our  Lady.  "  To  our  Lady  awter  a  new  awter  clothe " :  Alice  Pery 
c.  1538  (f.  40).  "  To  our  lady  light  j  stryke  of  barley  "  :  T.  Hagar,  1522 
(b.  139).  "To  our  lady  light  iiijd"  :  Richard  Norton,  1523  (b.  145). 
Wm.  Reynolds,  1526  (c.  149). 

Trinity.    "To  ye  Trinyte  light  j  stryke  of  barley":    T.  Hagar,  1522. 

St.  Nicholas.  "  Reparacioni  unius  fenestre  in  australi  parte  ecclesie  versus 
altare  Sancti  Nicholai  unam  vaccam  "  :  Richard  Smyth,  1498  (Lans.  213). 
"  A  new  awter  cloth  to  the  awter  of  Sent  Nycolas  "  :  Alice  Pery,  c.  1538. 

Rood.  "  To  the  mayntenyng  of  ye  rode  lyght  ij  stryke  of  barley "  : 
T.  Hagar,  1522.  "To  be  buried  in  the  medyll  He  in  the  church 
of  Pedyngton  before  the  rode  "  :  T.  Keysall,  1525  (c.  81). 

Sepulchre.  "  Sustentacioni  luminis  sepulchri  ecclesie  de  Peddyngton 
xij  denarios  annuatim  percipiendos  per  prepositos  ejusdem  ecclesie "  : 
Wm.  Keyser,  1485  (Lans.  213).  "  To  the  sepulchre  lyght  one  stryke  of 
barley  "  :  Robert  Norman,  1524  (b.  174).    Wm.  Reynolds,  1526. 

Torches.    Wm.  Reynolds,  1526. 

Vestments.  "  To  the  parish  church  of  Pedyngton  a  gowne  of  blewe 
damaske  &  furr  therin  for  to  make  vestiments  therof  such  as  therbe  nede- 
fuU":  Alice  Mortimer,  1467  (P.C.C.  30,  Godyn).  "To  the  hygh 
awter  an  awter  cloth  price  xxd  "  :  T.  Houghton,  1539  (f.  211). 

*  T.  Hagar,  1522(8.  139);  Richard  Norton,  1523  (b.  145);  T.  Houghton,  1539  (r.  211). 
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PILTON:    ALL  SAINTS.  ^ 

Rood.  **  My  bodye  tumulated  &  to  be  buryed  within  the  churche  of  All 
Hallowes  of  Pylton  before  the  rode  lofte  "  :  John  Thurlbye,  1538  (P.C.C. 
12,  Crumwell). 

Ornaments.  "  To  the  church  of  Pylton  to  the  byenge  of  such  things  as 
are  ther  nedfuU  vij  li "  :  T.  Thurlby,  151 5  (a.  270). 

Church  Chamber  and  Bede  House.  "  I  gyf  to  Robert  Thurlby  my  son 
...  a  newe  howse  named  the  newe  house,  oon  over  chamber  &  oon 
nether  chamber  in  the  saide  newe  howse  only  exepted,  the  wyche  over 
chamber  I  gyS^  to  the  townshipe  of  Pylton  ever  ther  to  be  occupyed 
&  used  by  the  churchwardens  nowe  beynge  &  theyr  perpetuall 
successors  ...  to  the  intent  they  may  bye  grayn  for  the  profyt  of  the 
church  of  Pylton  &  ther  allwey  to  ley  ytt,  the  whiche  over  chamber 
I  wyll  allwey  be  named  the  church  chamber  &  the  other  nether  chamber 
named  a  howse  or  a  parlor  with  the  yard  &  grownde  therunto  appertcy- 
nynge  &  adjonyng,  I  do  gyff  to  the  use  of  on  pore  man  or  a  pore  woman 
named  a  bed  woman  or  a  bed  man  to  have  to  them  beynge  a  bed  man  or  a 
bed  woman  for  ever,  the  whiche  nether  chamber  I  wyll  be  cawled  & 
named  a  bedhowse  "  :  T.  Thurlby,  1515. 

PITSFORD:  ALL  SAINTS. « 
Our  Lady.    "To  our  lady  lyght  xxd":   Wm.  Lawndon,  1513  (a.  177). 

"  Luminibus  beate  Marie  dimidium  quarterium  ordei "  :  John  Hykman, 

1501   (Lans.  214).    Robert  Cowper,   15 14  (a.  202).    John   Sollyman, 

1518  (a.  341). 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.    "  Ymagini  Marie  de  Petye  tres  modios  ordei "  :  John 

Hykman,  1501.    "To  our  lady  of   Pete  a    cowe  &  a    calfe":    Eliz. 

Osborne,  152 1  (b.  28). 
All  Hallows  Light.    "  To  the  lyght  of  Alhalowes  xijd  " :  John  Sollyman, 

1518.    John   Lawndon,   1518   (a.  342).    J.  Springefell,  1521  (b.  78). 
Rood.     "  Toward  the  gyldynge  of  the  roode  loft  xld  "  :  John  Ells,  1529 

(d.  258).    Robert  Salwarke,  1528  (d.  233). 
Sacrament  Light.    "  To  the  church  iiij  tapers  of  wax  a  pound  apece  to 

be  brent  before  the  blessed  sacrament "  :   Richard  Wade,  1556  (n.  177). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  ye  sepulture  lyght  xxd  "  :  Wm.  Lawndon,  1513  (a.  177). 

Robert  Cowper,  15 14.    Robert  Salwarke,  1528. 
Torches.    "To  ye  church  of  Pysford  ij  torchys":  Wm.  Lawndon,  151 3. 

Robert  Cowper,  1 5 14.    "To  the  torches  j  torche":    John  Sollyman, 

1518. 
Vestments.    "  To  the  church  a  vestyament  w*  all  that  long  to  hyt,  pryce 

xls  "  :  Margaret  Salwark,  1529  (d.  307).    "  Toward  a  aulter  clothe  xijd  " : 

J.  Else,  1537  (e.  228). 
Cross.    "  Toward  the  byeng  of  a  crosse  "  :  W.  Hickman,  1544  (h.  42). 

PLUMPTON:    ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST. » 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  lady  off  Plump  ton  a  cowe  to  flFynd  a  lyght  befor 
her  "  :   Sir  G.  Grene,*  rector,  1521  (b.  44).    "  Item  where  I  had  a  cow 

*T.    Thurlby,    1515    (a.    270).    John  'Sir  George  Grene,  1521   (b.  44). 
Thurlbye,  1538  (P.CC.  12,  CrumweU). 

'Robert  Cowper,   15 14  (a.  202);  John  ^George  Grene  wai  rector  of  Plumpton 

SoUyman,  15 18  (a.  341).  from  X7th  Dec  1496,  till  1521. 
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of  Sir  George  Grene  sometyme  parson  of  Plumton  ye  pryce  xs.  to  kepe 
a  lyght  P)efore]  a  pycture  oflF  our  Ladye,  wyche  lyght  I  kepe  now  before 
ye  sacrament^  yt  my  wyflFe  contenu  the  same  lyght  duryng  hyr  lyff  & 
then  she  [torn  oflE]  the  sayd  xs.  to  ye  churchwardens  of  Plumton  for  the 
tyme  beyng  to  kepe  the  sayd  lyght  contenwally  as  yt  hath  bene  " :  Richard 
Byrd,  1546  (j.  74). 
Torches.    "To  the  church  of  Plumpton  a  torche":    T.  Olyver,  1521 

(B.  S4). 
Vestment.    "  To   the   church   of   Plumpton   a   vestyment " :    Margaret 
Garnon,  1492  (P.C.C.  18,  Blamyr).    "  I  gyyt  to  the  bells,  or   towarde 
the  byinge  of  a  vestment  ten  shillings  "  :  T.  Croke,*  parson  of  Plumpton, 
1557  (Pet.  ii,  25). 

POLEBROOK:    ALL  HALLOWS.* 

Our  Lady  of  Pity.  "  To  our  Lady  of  Pety  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  J.  Bell, 
1523  (b.  147).  "  I  wyll  that  the  tabernaclle  affore  our  Lady  of  Pety  be 
peyntyd  with  my  goods":  Robert  Henson,  1523  (b.  162).  "I  wyll 
that  my  body  be  leyd  yn  ye  yle,  before  houre  lady  of  Pytte  which  ys  yn 
the  south  syde  of  the  chyrch  "  :  Mary  Mountegew,  1524  (b.  169). 

Our  Lady  in  the  North  Aisle.  "  I  bequeth  ij  strike  of  barley  to  our 
Lady  in  ye  north  ayle  "  :  J.  Bell,  1523. 

Trinity.  "  I  bequeth  to  ye  Trinytie  lyght  a  schepe  "  :  Margery  Harryson, 
1513  (a.  185). 

St.  James.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  hyle  aifore  Seynt  Jams.  To  Seynt  Jams 
awlter  a  hewe  &  a  lambe  &  a  bee  hyve  wythe  the  been  "  :  Robert 
Henson,  1523. 

St.  John.    "  To  Saint  John  on  be  hyve  "  :  J.  Bell,  1523. 

Rood.  "  To  the  fyndeng  of  the  lampe  before  the  rode  half!  an  acre  of  lond 
called  the  long  lond"  :  W.  Tripshall,  1531  (d.  393).  "To  the  lampe 
befor  the  roode  iiij  sheepe  "  :  H.  Henson,  1539  (f.  132). 

Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepultur  light  one  ewe  "  :   W.  Tripshall,  1531. 

Torches.    Robert  Henson,  1523. 

Gild  of  Corpus  Christi.  "  To  Corpus  Christi  gylde  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  J.  Bell> 
1523.  "To  the  brotherhed  gyld  of  Corpus  Christi  in  Polbroke 
chyrch  as  every  brother  &  syster  do[eth  at  ?]  departyng  vjs.  viijd  "  .• 
Mary  Mountegew,  1524.  "To  Corpus  Qiristi  gyld  oone  brande 
bulloke  of  ij  yer  old":  J.  Yong,  1530  (d.  351).  "To  Corpus  Christi 
gild  a  wether  shippe  "  :  W.  Tripshall,  1531.  "  To  the  gilde  of  Corpus 
Christi  a  strike  of  make  "  :  Christopher  Warren,  1544  (Pet.  i,  33). 

Whitewashing.  "  To  the  whitelymeng  of  the  church  iijs.  iiijd " : 
W.  Tripshall,  1531. 

POTTERSPURY  (or  EAST  PURY)  :    ST.  NICHOLAS.*    (See  also 
YARDLEY  GOBION.) 
St.  Nicholas.    [Probably  meant  for  the  high  altar.]    "  To  Sent  Nicholas 
awter  ij   busshells  barley":    W.  Conquest,   15 12   (a.   114).     "To  the 

^  The  light  before  our  Lady  having  been  '  M.  HanTson,   151 3   (a.    185) ;  Robert 

prohibited.  Henson,  1523  (b.   162);  C.  Warren,  1544 

(Pet.  i,  33). 

'Thomas  Croke  was  rector  from  15th  ^ Henry    Thoux,    15 10    (a.    45];    Alice 

June,  1542,  till  his  death  in  1557.  He  was  Adyngton,  15 15  (a.  276);  Ralph  Addyng- 
chantiy  priest  of  Weedon  Beck  in  1535.         ton,  1542  (g.  132). 
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reparacon  of  Saynete  Nycolas  awter  in  berley  ij  boshell "  :  Joan  Bowghton, 
1526  (c.  140). 

Ou»  Lady.  "Ad  sustentacionem  luminis  coram  ymzgine  beate  Marie 
Virginis  in  capella  beate  Marie  duos  modios  ordei " :  John  Whyrlat, 
1498  (Lans.  218).  "  To  our  lady  chapell  half  a  quarter  of  malt :  for  a 
trentall  of  masses  in  our  lady  chapell  xs  " :  H.  Thoux,  15 10  (a.  45). 
"To  our  lady  awter  j  buschell  barley":  W.  G>nquest,  1512.  "To 
our  lady  light  in  the  chapell  xijd  "  :  Joan  Bowghton,  1526. 

Jesus  Altar.  "  To  the  reparacon  of  Jhus  altar  i  j  bushells  berley  " :  H.  Thoux, 
1 5 10.  W.  G>nquest,  15 12.  "To  the  reparacon  of  Jhus  awter  xijd'* : 
Joan  Bowghton,  1526. 

Trinity.  "To  the  Trinite  ij  bushells  whete " :  W.  Conquest,  1512 
(a.  114). 

St.  Thomas.  "  Lego  altari  sancti  Thome  ij  modios  ordei  "  :  John  Whyrlat, 
1498.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Seynt  Nicholas  of  Est  Pyry 
in  Seynt  Thomas  ile  '* :  H.  Thoux,  15 10.  "  To  Sainct  Thomas  awlter 
a  buschell  barley"  :  W.  Conquest,  15 12.    Joan  Bowghton,  1526. 

Rood.  "  To  be  buried  in  ye  chyrch  of  Seyntt  Nicholas  of  Est  Pyrry  undyr 
the  roode":  John  Adyngton,  15 14  (a.  228).  "To  the  Rood  lyght  ij 
bushell  of  barley":  H.  Thoux,  1510.  W.  Conquest,  1512.  "To  be 
buried  in  the  church  of  Sent  Nycolas  in  Potterspury  in  the  space  before 
the  rode  "  :   Ralph  Addyngton,  1542  (g.  123). 

Sepulchre.     "  To  the  sepulchre  light  xijd  "  :  Joan  Freeman,  1526  (c  410). 

Sacring  Light.  "To  the  sakeryng  lyght  xijd":  Joan  Freeman,  1526. 
"  To  the  sacrynge  lyght  ij  bushells  mallt  ".:  Robert  Adkyn,  1540  (f.  224). 
"To  the  light  that  cometh  downe  before  the  blessed  sacrament  in 
Potterspurie  xxd  " :  W.  Rygbie,  1557  (l.  126). 

Torches.  "  Reparacioni  torchiarum  ij  modios  ordei " :  John  Whyrlat, 
1498.  "  I  bequeth  ij  torchys  oon  to  Sent  Nicholes  church  &  the  other 
to  the  church  of  Seynt  James  in  Okley^  "  :  H.  Thoux,  1510.  "  To  the 
church  of  Est  Pury  a  torche  "  :  Robert  Adkyn,  1 540. 

Building.  "  To  the  makyng  of  a  new  porche  vjs.  viijd  " :  H.  Thoux, 
1510. 

PRESTON  CAPES  :   ST.  PETER. « 
Our  Lady.    "  Also  to  the  pyctur  off  our  Lady  in  the  same  church  ijs  " 

Richard  Smyth,  15 12  (a.  113).    "To  the  behofe  of  our  Lady  allter  iij 

strike  of  barley  "  :  Richard  Colls,  1528  (d.  155). 
St.  Thomas.    "  To  ye  behofe  of  Sent  Thomas  alltar  iij  strike  of  barley  "  : 

Richard  Colls,  1528. 
Torches.    " To  ye  same  chyrch  a  torch":  Richard  Keche,  1518.     "To 

the  sayd  church  ij  torchys  "  :  J.  Coke,  15 16  (a.  417). 
Vestry.    "  To  the  makyng  of  the  vestrye  ij  stryke  of  malt " :    Richard 

Alen,  isi9(a.  358). 
Building  the  North  Aisle.    "  To  the  makyng  of  the  north  yle  vjs.  viijd  "  : 

T.  Adams,  1522  (b.  83).    "  To  the  reparacon  of  ye  north  yle  one  olde 


^i.e.  Okeley  near  Buddngfaam.  Richard  Keche,  15 18  (a.  3$a);   T.  Adaim, 

'Richard     Cleydon,     1515     (a.     238);       1522  (b.  83). 
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ledde  "  :  J.  Lecetter,  1520  (c.  80).     "  I  bequeth  to  the  north  ile  makyng 
xxs "  •  Richard  Colls,  1528  (d.  155). 
Vestments.     "  To  the  church  of  Preston  a  cope  8c  a  vestment  "  :    Richard 
Colls,    1528.      "To   the   church   my  tynsill   doblet  to  make   corpores 
cases":  W.  Butler,  gent.  25th  Dec.  1558  (q.  12). 

PRESTON   DEANERY:    ST.   PETER   AND   ST.   PAUL.^ 

"  To  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Sent  Peter  &  PouUe  of  Preston  "  : 
T.  Andro,  1538  (f.  131). 

PURSTON  CHAPEL. « 

**  Item  iiij  kye  toward  the  mayntenance  of  a  prest  att  Seynt  [torn  off]  new 
chapell  in  Purs  ton  "  :  J.  Creswell,  1532  (e.  34). 

PYTCHLEY:  ALL  SAINTS. » 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  Lady  aulter  xijd  "  :   T.  Abroughton,  1522  (b.  95). 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.     "  I  bequeth  xs.  for  to  bye  a  candelstykke  with  fyve 

braunchys  &  xxd.  to  bye  iyye  tapers  to  be  sette  on  them  before  the 

figor  of  our  ladye  of  Pyte  in  the  said  churche  &  vj  ewes  to  renforthe 

(sic)  in  the  rule  of  myne  executors  that  the  interest  &  profett  of  them 

recivyng  yerely  to  be  bestowed  to  the  maynteyning  of  the  same  lyght "  : 

John  Mychell,  1502  (Lans.  217).    "To  our  Lady  of  Pety  ij  stryke  of 

barley":   J.  Motte,  1529  (d.  219). 
All  Hallows.    "  To  be  buried  .  .  .  before  the  pycture  of  Allhal[ows]  "  : 

James  Baxter,  c.  1527  (d.  50). 
St.  Anne.    "  To  be  buryed  in  the  churche  of  Pyghtesle  in  the  chapell  of 

Seynt  Anne  "  :   Dame  Margaret  Isham,  1477  (Lans.  217). 
St.  James.    "  To  the  .  .  .  Seynt  James  in  Pichley  a  masse  boke,  price 

iiijs.  viijd  "  :  T.  Wallis,  1533  (e.  i). 
St.  Nicholas.    "  To  Seynt  Nycholas  aulter  xijd  "  :  T.  Abroughton,  1522. 

"  To  Seynt  Nicolas  lyght "  :    Benyt  Helyott,  38  Henry  VHI  (j.  208). 

J.  Aspelon,  38  Henry  VHI  (j.  214). 
North  Rood.    "  To  the  north  rode  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Thomas  Lyne, 

1515  (A.  256). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  releyf  of  the  lyghts  about  the  sepulchre  of  our 

Lorde  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Margaret  Isham,  1477.    "  To  the  sepulcr  iiij  stryke 

of  barley"  :  J.  Yong,  1519  (a.  393).    J.  Gybbys,  1522  (b.  85). 
Torches.    W.  Jaxson,  1523  (b.  151).    Thomas  Lyne,  1515. 
Gild  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity.    "  To  the  gyld  of  our  Lady  of  Pety  half  a 

quarter  of  barley"  :   J.  Chambers,  1526  (c.  139). 
Gild  of  St.  Nicholas.    "  To  the  supportacone  of  Saynt  Nicholas  brotherhed 

to  maynten  it  halfe  a  quarter  barley":    W.  Andrew,  1522  (b.   141), 

J.  Chambers,  1526. 

*T.  Andro,   1538    (p.    131).     Sec  also  *  Puraton  it    partly  in  Ncwbotde    and 

Coroners'  roll,  Northants.  no.   113,  m.  3.  partly  in  King's  Sutton  parish. 
Thomas,  son    of    Henry    Gibbeson,   took 

sanctuary  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  *  Thomas     Lyne,     151 5     (a.   256);    T. 

Preston   next   Piddington   on    Wednesday  Abroughton,  1522  (b.  95);  J.  Motte,  1529 

next    after    the    feast    of    St.     Clement,  (d.  219). 
ig  Edward  III. 
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Gild  of  the  Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulcre  guylde  xxd  "  :  Joan  Atwellys 

(o.  33). 
Vestments.     "  To  the  church  of  Pycheley  to  by  therewith  a  coope  x  marcs  *' : 

Dr.   Henry  Rudd,   1506  (P.C.C.    12,  Adeane).*    "To  the  chyrch  of 

Pecheley  for  a  vestment  xxs  *' :  W.  Jaxson,  1523  (b.  151).    James  Baxter, 

c.  1527  (d.  50). 
Mortuary.    "  I  bequeth  for  my  mortuary  as  the  lawys  of  this  realme  off 

ingland  hath  ordeyned  "  :  Euseby  Isham,  1546  (j.  169). 

QUINTON:    ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST.* 
Our  Lady.    "  To  ye  hye  aulter  ij  tapurs  to  burne  before  our  lady  a  grotc 

apece  " :    Ralph  Weggyns,  1520  (b.  99).     "  To  our  lady  lyght  a  stryke 

of  barley"  :   John  Travell,  1522  (b.  82). 
Trinity.    "  To  the  blessyd  Trynyty  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :   John  Travel!, 

1522. 
Rood.    "  To  the  rode  sellar  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  John  Travell,  1522. 
Special  Masses.    "  I  wyll  that  v  masses  be  sayd  at  Scala  Celi  for  me  &  my 

f rends  "  :  John  Travell,  1522. 

RADSTONE:  ST.  LAWRENCE. » 
Our  Lady.    "  To  the  mayntenance  of  the  light  of  our  blessed  Lady  in 

the  chan[cell]  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Sir  T.  Bettrick,  1533  (e.  3). 
St.  John  Baptist.    "  To  the  mayntenance  of  the  light  of  Scynt  John 

Baptist  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Sir  T.  Bettrick,  1533. 
St.  Lawrence.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  chauncell  before  Seynt  Lawrence. 

To  Seynt  Lawrence  light  in  Radston  [torn  off]"  :   Sir  T.  Bettrick,  1533. 

"  To   be  buried  in  the  cherche  within  the  quier  of  Sent  Lawrens  in 

Rodiston  "  :   Sir  Raulff  Wood,  1533  (e.  52). 
Rood.     "  To  the  rode  lyght  a  strike  of  malt "  :  J.  Adamys,  1541  (Pet.  i,  7). 
Vestments.     "  To  the  hie  alter  ij  aulter  cloths ;   &  to  the  same  church  a 

cope  price  v  marks  "  :  W.  Butler,  1533  (e.  90). 

RAUNDS:   OUR  LADY.* 

Our  Lady.  To  be  buried  "in  cancello  coram  imagine  beate  Marie 
Virginis'':  John  Idlefyld,  1483  (Lans.  224).  "Item  volo  quod 
execu tores  mei  pingant  tabernaculum  beate  Marie  in  cancello  bene  et 
sufficienter " :  John  Wales,  1496  (Lans.  224).  *  "  I  gySc  my  best 
behyve  to  fynd  a  ly5te  before  our  Lady"  :  H.  Tawyer,  15 17  (a.  385). 

AtJTHENTiCAL  Altar*  (High  Altar).    "  To  the  autentycall  aulter  of  Rands 

^  The  same  testator  leaves  "  to  the  blak  ccclesie  vicarius  :    Cujus  anime  propidetur 

freert  of  Cambridge  toward  the  peyntyng  Deus.     1496,  obiit  die  16 " 

of  ix  ordres  of  aungells  xx  marcs."  *  Ducange,    under    AUare^    has   Alutre 

'  Nicholas    Travell,    1499    (Lans.    221) ;  autbenticum  =  altare  majus,  U  grand  auuL 

Alice  Brice,  1534  (e.  86).  He  quotes  a  direction  in  ihe  Sarum  Breviary, 

'James    Colyer,     15 19    (a.    372);     Sir  1556.    When  Christmas  eve  fell  on  a  Sunday 

RauUF   Wood,    1533    (e.  52);    H.   Colyer,  the  mass  of  the  Sunday  was  to  be  said  in 

1547  (j.  249).  capitulo  after  prime  and  before  terce  and 

^Gered  May,  1512  (a.  Ill);  W.  Budce,  the    procession;    while  the    mass    of    the 

1528  (o.  368);  }.  Inffyld,  1 53 1  (o.  368);  vigil  was  to  take  place  after  sext  m  cbtn 

H.  Diall,  1535  (x.  181).  ad  autenticum  altare.    Wordsworth  {SaUs" 

^  The  table-tomb  of  John  Wales  is  still  bury  Ceremonies j  1901)  gives  a  diagram  of  the 

to  be  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  altars  in  the  cathedral,  mazking  the  hi^ 

It    bears    this    inscription :     **  Hie    jacet  altar    as    "  altare    autenticum,   magnum*. 

Dominus   Johannes  Wales  quondam  istius  piincipale." 
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iiijd":  Henry  Paryshe,  1545  (j.  104).  "To  be  buryed  betwene  ye 
scpulcre  foytt  (foot)  &  ye  marble  stone  before  ye  auntentecall  aulter  in 
Rands  " :  Thomas  Plowright,  vicar  of  Raunds,  1546  (j.  284).  "  Unto 
ye  autentycall  aulter  in  Raunds  vjd  "  :  Sir  John  Fox,  priest,  1547  (j.  240). 

St.  John  Baptist.  "The  residue  of  all  my  goods  unbequethed  I  guyi! 
to  make  a  tabernacle  ffor  Seint  John  Baptiste  in  the  parishe  [church]  of 
Raunds":   John  Benett,  1531  (d.  390). 

St.  Peter.  "  To  be  buried  in  Seynt  Petur  gyld  (sic)  in  the  chyrch  of 
Raundes  "  :  H.  Tawyer,  1517  (a.  385).  "To  be  buried  in  Synt  Petyr's 
yle  in  Rands  churche  "  :  J.  Jenkyns,  1547  (j.  293).  "  To  be  buried  in 
St.  Peter's  gylde  next  my  father  "  :  Thomas  Tawyer,  gent.  1558  (P.C.C. 
49,  Mellersh). 

Sepulchre.  "To  ye  sepulcre  lyght  for  my  dewe  yt  is  accustomyd  xiijs. 
iiijd":   Thomas  Plowright,  1546. 

Sacrament  and  Rood.  "  I  wyll  yt  ther  shalbe  v  tapurs  of  waxe  set  upe 
before  the  hye  alter  in  Raundes  in  the  honore  of  ye  blyssyd  sacrament ; 
&  also  V  taburs  before  the  royd,  &  to  make  ye  same  tapurs  I  geve 
vjs.  viijd  "  :  Richard  Dawndelen,  1545  (j.  loi). 

Torches.  "  To  the  torches  xijd  "  :  H.  Tawyer,  1517.  "  To  the  torch 
lyght  vs  "  :  Gered  May,  1512  (a.  hi). 

Books.  "Ad  ecclesiam  parochialem  de  Raundes  unum  librum  vocatum 
A  Coucher  ut  jaceat  coram  vicario  ibidem  " :  John  Wales,  1496  (Lans.  224). 
"  Lego  ecclesie  de  Raundes  duos  libros,  videlicet  unum  processionale  & 
unam  picam  "  :  H.  Andrew,  priest,  15 14  (a.  241).  "  I  guyff  toward  the 
byeng  of  a  Proceseyoner  viijd  "  :  W.  Bucke,  1528  (d.  368). 

Vestments.  "  To  the  hie  aulter  a  burde  cloth  of  iiij  els  long  "  :  Gered 
May,  1 5 12.  "  I  bequeth  a  schete  &  a  burde  cloth  to  the  church 
of  Rannys":  Agnes  Lyle  of  Ringstead,  15 13  (a.  143).  "Lego  ecclesie 
de  Raundes  unum  par  lintheaminum,  et  unum  tuallum  " :  Alice  Plow- 
ryght,  1505  (a.  283).  "  Item  for  a  clothe  for  ye  best  crosse  xxvjs.  viijd. 
Item  I  gyite  &  bequeth  to  Raunds  churche  my  best  kerchiar  "  :  Joan 
Rawson,  1529  (d.  267).  "  I  bequeth  unto  ye  makyng  of  a  surplys  to 
Rawnys  chirche  a  pare  off  mye  best  shetts,  or  els  xs.  in  redye  mony  " : 
Thomias  Plowright,  1546. 

Plate.  "  I  gyffe  to  by  a  crosse  sylver  gyltyd  &  inhamellyd  xi  li.  (sic)  "  : 
H.  Tawyer,  15 17.  "  Item  I  wyll  yre  shalbe  bought  ij  smale  pricket 
candylstycks  for  ye  children  to  here  at  prosesyon,  for  ye  wyche  I  geve 
iijs.  iiijd.  Item  I  wyll  yre  shalbe  bought  ij  paxes  gyltyd,  for  the  wyche 
I  geve  xs  "  :  Richard  Dawndelen,  1545. 

Rebuilding  of  Steeple.  *'Lego  ad  reedificacionem  campanilis  ejusdem 
ecclesie  xls  "  :  Henry  Andrew,  priest,  15 14.  "  Item  I  gyS  to  the  re- 
edyfying  of  the  stepyll  of  Randes  iiij  li.  xiijs.  iiijd.  more  &  besyde  the 
performance  of  the  first  promyse  ye  wych  aperyth  in  the  chyrch  bokys 
&  Rotells  "  :  H.  Tawyer,  1517.  ^ 

Bell.  "  I  gyS  &  bequeth  to  bye  &  make  a  newe  tenor  bell  unto  the  other 
V  bells  in  the  stepyll  of  Randes  xlj  li,  &  more  yff  nede  be,  &  I  wyll  that  the 
seyd  Bell  schall  be  bowght  at  London  of  trew  ...  &  tone  "  :  H.  Tawyer, 
1517. 

^  Nothing  of  any  importance  was  done  to  the  steeple  in  1514-1517.    These  bequests  were 
therefore  probably  of  none  eflecU 
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Gild  of  the  Resurrection.  "  Lego  ad  fraternitatem  resurrectionis 
vjs.  viijd  "  :  John  Wales,  1496  (Lans.  234).  "  To  ye  Resurrectyon  gylde 
for  a  diner  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Joan  Rawson,  1529  (d.  267).  "  I  gnyf  &  be- 
quethe  for  to  make  a  dyner  for  the  brethren  &  sisterne  of  the  Resnrretion 
guylde  iiijs  "  :  H.  Diall,  1535  (e.  181). 

Gild  of  the  Sepulchre.  "  To  the  iraternite  of  the  sepulchr  a  quarter  of 
malt  "  :  Gered  May,  15 12  (a.  in).  "  To  the  sepultur  gyld  in  Raunds 
for  my  father  &  my  mother,  my  sellff  &  my  wif  to  be  made  brother  & 
syster  of  the  said  guyld  iiij  quarters  of  barley.  Item  I  bequeth  to  the 
said  gyld  my  tenement  or  howsse  the  qwich  I  dwell  in  &  a  closse  lyeng  in 
Northende  .  ,  .  the  said  gyld  to  have  thes  for  evermore  "  :  John  Benett, 

1531  (d.  390)- 

Brotherhood  Light.    "  Item  to  the  brotherhodd  light  viijd  " :   W.  Bucke, 
1528  (d.  368). 
[Very  probably  all  the  above  entries  refer  to  the  same  gild,  called 

indifferently  the  Resurrection  or  Sepulchre  gild.] 

Village  Cross.  "  I  wyll  that  the  crosse  att  northende  townesende  be  new 
maden  with  good  &  sufficient  stone  at  my  own  proper  cost  &  charge  *' : 
T.  Bukke,  1537  (e.  254). 

Parish  Stock  or  Fund.  "  Item  I  bequeth  for  a  stocke  &  subsydy  to  helpe 
powyr  men  in  the  towne  of  Raundes  aforsayd  vli.  the  wych  mony  I  wylle 
shalbe  delyvered  in  parcells  unto  soche  men  that  have  hurt,  losse,  or 
hyndrans  of  goods  come  or  catyll  sodenly  or  wrongfully  &  not  to  comyn 
ale  gohers  or  comyn  gammers,  provyded  aiway  that  every  man  havyng 
&  borowyng  eny  parcell  of  the  seyd  v  li.  whatt  state  or  degree  so  ever 
thei  be,  shall  fynd  sufficient  suertye  for  repayment  of  the  same  so  that 
the  seyd  sum  of  v  li.  may  be  delyvered  &  browgte  agen  unto  the  stokke 
or  boxe  holly  every  crystmasse  hevyn  &  ther  to  be  put  in  &  remayn  all- 
the  xijth  dayes  following  in  the  seyd  stokke  or  boxe  sette  by  my  grave  "  : 
Henry  Tawyer,  15 17  (a.  385). 


RAVENSTHORPE  :  ST.DENYS.i    (See  also  TEETON.) 
Our  Lady.    "To  the  lade  lyght  xd":   Elizabeth  Russell,  1524  (b.  168). 

"  To  the  gyldyng  of  the  tabernacle  of  our  Lady  vjs.  viijd  " :    John 

Bateman,  1531  (d.  414).    "To  owre  ladye  xxd"  :   Robert  Russell,  1529. 
St.  Denys.    "To  Sent  Dynnys  xxd"  :  Robert  Russell,  1529.    "To  Sent 

Denys  lyght  iiijd  "  :  Wm.  Wychom,  1536  (e.  216). 
Rood.     "  To  the  chuvh  of  Ravensthorp  toward  the  payntyng  of  the  rode 

loft   xiijs.  iiijd"  :   Rich.  Haldenby,  1 5 10  (a.  8).     "To  the  rode  lygthe 

xd":   Elizabeth  Russell,  1524. 
Plate.    "  To  a  chalys  xijd  "  :  T.  Gybbs,  1540  (c.  38).    "  To  the  challes 

vjd":  Agnes  Murcott,  1540  (g.  46). 
Village  Cross.    "  To  the  crose  at  the  townys  yend  " :    Wm.  Wychom, 

1536. 


*St.  Denys:  Wm.  Butvdyn,  1506  St.  Dionyttui;  John  Bateman,  153 1  (d.  414)  ; 
(P.CC  II,  Adeanc);  Robert  Russell,  1529  Richard  Haldenby,  15 10  (a.  8) ;  W.  Lo^e, 
(d.    252)  j  Robert   Collis,    1529   (d.   268).       1540  (r.  215). 
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RINGSTEAD  :   OUR  LADY^  (chapel  to  Denford). 
Our   Lady.    "  Lego   pinctioni   imaginis   beate   Marie   \^rgini8   ejusdem 

capcUc  xxd  "  :  Alice  Moles,  15 12  (a.  113). 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.    "  To  our  Lady  oflF  Pcty  off  Ryngstede  a  shcte  &  a 

candylstyke  &  a  towel  &  a  burd-cloth  "  :  Agnes  Lylc,  1513  (a.  143). 
Tabernacle.    "  Item  to  Richard  Petyt  &  Henry  Moykyns  lond  for  to  pay 

ffor  the  tabernacull "  :  Agnes  Lyle,  151 3. 
Torches.    Alice  Moles,  1512.    J.  Pettyt,  1539  (f.  140). 
Vestments  and  Plate.    "  Lego  capelle   meum  optimum  superlectulum 

laneum.    Item  lego  capelle  unam  pelvim  auricalcam  (latten  dish)  ad 

lavandum  reliquias  sanctorum"  :  Alice  Moles,i5i2. 
Gild  of  the  Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulcr  yeld  iiij  stryk  of  barley " : 

Agnes  Lyle,   1513. 
Village  Cross.    "  To  the  crosse  affore  Abbats  dore  xxd  "  :   A^es  Lyle, 

1513. 


ROADE:  OUR  LADY. « 

Our  Lady.  "  Lumini  beate  Marie  unam  libram  cere  "  :  T.  Goldyng,  15 10 
(a.  77).  "  To  our  blissid  lady  a  bushcll  of  barley  "  Jaffera  Edwards,  1525 
(a.  409).  "  To  our  lady  light  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Thos.  Thorson, 
1530  (d.  329). 

St.  Catherine.  "  Lumini  sancte  Katerine  dimidium  libre  cere "  :  T. 
Goldyng,  15 10. 

Rood.  "Lumini  sancte  crucis  unam  libram  cere":  T.  Goldyng,  1510. 
"To  the  roode  a  bushcll  of  barley":  Jaffera  Edwards,  1525. 
"To  the  rode  lyghte  xijd":    T.  Grene,  1522  (b.  80).    T.  Thorson, 

1530- 
Sepulchre.    "  Lumini  sepulcri  dimidium  libre  cere  "  :  T.  Goldyng,  15 10. 

"  To  the  Sente  Pulcare  lighte  xij  "  :  T.  Grene,  1522. 
Torches.    "  Lego  torchiis  xvjd  "  :  T.  Goldyng,   15 10.    T.   Grene,  1522. 
Sacrament.     "  To  the  sacrament  a  stryke  of  wheyte  "  :  T.  Thorson,  1530. 
Vestments.    "  To  a  banner  clothe  vjs.  viijd  "  :  T.  Thorson,  1530.    "  To 

the  Awbis  in  the  church  iiij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  T.  Thorson,  1530. 
Plate.     "  To  the  church  of  Rode  a  chalice  yf  it  nede,  or  any  other  thyng 

necessarie  for  the  seid  churche  to  the  value  of  xls "  :    Robert  Shefford, 

I5I4(P.C.C.  4,  Holder). 


ROCKINGHAM:    ST.  LEONARD. » 
Lights.   "  Luminaribus  ecclesie  predicte  unum  modium  brasii "  :  H.  Bretane, 

i5i6(a.4I9). 
Chalice.     "To   the   paryshe   church  of    Sent   Leonard   in    Rokyngham 

liijs.  iiijd.  to  by  a  chaUys  wyth  "  :    Sir  W.  Adson,  parson  of  Chipping 

Warden,  1526  (d.  308). 


^  Alice  Moles,  1 5 12  (a.  113).  'Robert  Hubbeitt,   151 1   (a.  92);     H. 

*T.  Goldyog,  1510  (a.  77);  T.  Greene       Bretane,    1516    (a.  419)5  Sir  W.    Ailion, 

1522  (b.  80) ;  J.  Marche,  1526  (c.  146).  parson  of  Chipping  Warden,  1526  (o.  308). 
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ROTHERSTHORPE :   ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.i 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  lady  lyght  vjd  "  :  John  Wolden,  1524  (b.  108). 
Rood.    '^  I  will  that  there  be  ij  latten  candlesticb  bought  Sc  sett  before 

the  hie  rode  "  :  J.  Cowper,  1532  (e.  38). 
Books.    "  To  the  church  of  Rothersthorpe  a  processional "  :  J.  Cowper, 

1532. 
Cross  Cloth.    "  To  the  church  a  cross  cloth  of  sylke  "  :  Margery  Clipson, 

1555  (n.  62). 

ROTHWELL:     ST.    SAVIOURS  or    HOLY   TRINITY. ^ 

High  Altar.  "  To  ye  hye  aulter  of  ye  Trynyte  in  Rowthwell  xijd  "  : 
Symon  Kyrby,  1515  (a.  255).  "To  the  hie  awlter  of  Seint  Savyor 
iijs.  iiijd":    Richard  Page,  1531  (d.  355). 

Our  Lady.  To  be  buried  "in  ecclesia  sancte  Trinitatis  de  Rothwell 
coram  altari  sancte  Marie  ibidem,  videlicet  ex  parte  australi  chori "  : 
Thomas  Nele,  1481  (Lans.  232). 

St.  Edward  and  St.  Anne.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chapell  of  Saint  Edward 
&  Saint  Anne  in  the  parishe  church  of  Rothwell "  :  Edward  Saunders  of 
Harrington,  gent.  151 1  (P.C.C.  29,  Holder).* 

St.  John  Baptist.  "  To  be  buryed  in  the  hyle  of  Seynt  John  baptyst  in 
the  church  of  the  Trinite  of  Rowthwell"  :  Richard  Smyth,  15 17  (a.  431). 

St.  Nicholas  and  Bone  Jesu.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Saynt 
Savyour  of  Rowell  before  thyghe*  awter  ther  of  Seynt  Nycolas  &  bone 
Jesu.  To  thigh*  awter  of  Seynt  Nicholas  ther  in  Rothwell  my  bcste 
borde  clothe  &  a  towell "  :  Dame  Agnes  Pulton,  1502  (Lans.  231).  "  To 
be  buried  in  Seyntt  Nicholas  yle  in  the  chyrch  of  Rothwell "  :  Lawrence 
Clawghton,  1514  (a.  263).  "  To  Saint  Nicholas  a  shet "  :  John  Osbom, 
1513  (a.  125). 

Five  Altars.    "  To  the  v  altars  rxd  "  :  Robert  Parker,  1528  (d.  95). 

Rood.  "  To  be  buryed  in  the  church  of  Seynt  Saviour  in  Rothwell  before 
the  hygh  roode  "  :  Margaret  Wall,  1498  (Lans.  232).  "  To  the  rode 
lofte  xvjd"  :  Richard  Pye,  1 521  (b.  4).  "To  be  buried  afor  ye  rode 
before  ye  chancell  dore  "  :  Olyver  Nailor,  1522  (b.  97).  "  To  the  rode 
lyght  iiijd  "  :  John  Parker,  1534  (^-  ^^^'    Eden  Whyt,  1558  (r.  2). 


^  T.  Ingham,  15 10  (a.  10) ;  W.  Burrwell,  in  27  Edward  III ;  Richanl  le  Taybur  took 

1538  (r.  144).  sanctuary  in  the  church  of  Holy  Trinity 

, ,  ,     ^                        /        \     «7  n  oi    Rothwell   (Coroners'    roll,   Nortfaants. 

•JohnConquere  i5.o(A.  .3);  W.Page,  ^^    ,        ^    ^^     ^  dediation  of  St. 

.513  (A.  138)  i  H.  Dyxe,  .541  (h.  22).  gatiour  or  Chri.tchurch  U  dw^i  inter- 

'John  Osbom,  15 13  (a.  125);  Thomas  changeable   with    the    Holy  Tzinity,    e.g. 

Dalbe,  15 14  (a.  242);  Richard  Smyth,  1517  St.  Saviour's  at  Dartmouth  was  dedicated 

(a.  431).    There  are  thirty-two  Rothwell  in  1372  to  the  holy  Trinity;  the  cathedral 

wills  in  the  Northampton  probate  registry  of  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  is  often  caUed 

between  1 509-1 544.    In  five  insUnces  the  the  cathedral  of  the  holy  Trinity,  and  there 

dedication   is   given   as   Holy  Trinity;  in  are    many    other    instances    of    the 


all  others  (except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  alternative. 

no  dedication  is  given)  the  dedication  is  *The   brass   of   Edward   Saunders  still 

inyariabiy  St.  Saviour.     Among  the  wills  remains  outside  the  west  arch  of  the  south 

in    the    Lansdowne    MSS.    two    give    St.  chapeL 

Saviour,     and     one     Holy     Trinity.      In  *  The    expression    "high    altar"    here 

Assize  roll  no.  632,  m.  15  (i  Edward  III),  must  be  a  scribe's  error.    The  high  altar 

the  church  is  called  Holy  Trinity :  and  again  was  not  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Nicholas. 
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Sepulchre.    "To  the  sepulche  iij  shyppe  "  :   Robert  Watts,  1521  (b.  53). 

"To  the  sepulcre  lyght  xijd":   Jone  Stabulls,  1538  (c.  51).    Thomas 

Page,  1540  (g.  62).    Eden  Whyt,  1558  (r.  2). 
Torches.    "  To  the  churchc  of  Rothwell  iiij  torchys  "  :   Thomas  Dalbe, 

1514  (a.  242).    "  To  the  torches  xijd  "  :  Margery  Parker,  1530  (d.  383). 
Gild  of  Our  Lady.    "  To  the  fratcrnite  of  our  Lady  in  Rothwell  xvjd  "  : 

William  Yngram  of  Arthingworth,  1501  (Lans.  19). 
Steeple.    "  To  the  byldyng  of  the  stepuU  xxvjs.  viijd  "  :   Robert  Parker, 

7528  (d.  95).     "  To    the    steple  for  the  reparacon  therof  di.  quarter 

barley":   T.  Mott,  1532  (d.  418). 
Bell.     "  I  bequeth  xxs.  to  the  bying  of  a  new  bell  with  that  that  other  good 

men  putts  their  hands  &  their  good  will "  :  John  Martyn,  1515  (a.  265). 

"  To  the  bell  frame  makyng  in  Rothwell  vjs.  viijd  " :   Thomas  Dalbe, 

1 5 14.     Lawrence  Claughton,  15 14  (a.  263).     "To   ye   bells   one  pece 

of  tymber  for  to  make  a  heme  withall "  :  Oliver  Nailor,  1522  (b.  97). 
Cross  Monday  Procession.    "  To  be  bestowed  in  bread  &  ale  on  Cross 

Mondaie  amonge  the  poor  people  that  will  followe  the  procession  "  : 

T.  Davison,  1559  (q.  191). 
Town  Crosses.    "To  the  crosse  in  the  market  stede  vjs.  viijd.    To  the 

crosse  at  the  nunnys  gate  iijs.  iiijd"  :   Margaret  Wall,  1498  (Lans.  232). 

ROTHWELL:    CHAPEL  OF  OUR  LADY.^ 

**  To  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  ij  quarter  of  malte  "  :  Margaret  Wall,  1498 
(Lans.  232).  "To  the  chapell  of  our  Lady  in  Rowell  a  corse  of  sylle 
blue,  the  harnes  thereof  gylted  "  :  Dame  Agnes  Pulton,  1502  (Lans.  231). 
"  Item  lego  capelle  beate  Marie  de  Rothwell  ijs  "  :  Henry  Draper,  15 12 
(a.  150).  "  To  the  chapell  of  Rothwell  of  our  Lady  ij  shepe  "  :  John 
Osborn,  15 13  (a.  125).  "To  ye  chapell  of  owreLady  in  Rowthwell  an 
ewe  hoggerell":    Simon  Kirby,  1515  (a.  255). 

RUSHDEN:  OUR  LADY.  2 
Our  Lady.     "  To  be  buried  in  the  chappell  of  our  Lady  in  the  Kerk  of 

Rushden.     Item  to  the  light  of  our  Lady  iijs.  iiijd"  :    J.  Gurre,  1522 

(b.  127).    "  To  our  Lady  lyght  iiijd  "  :  Alice  Bur,  c.  1511  (a.  72).    Hugh 

Spencer,  1515  (a.  251). 
Our  Lady  and  St.  Catharine.    "  To  our  Ladys  lyght  &  Seynt  Katerynes 

of  Russheden  ijs  "  :  W.  Margettes,  1537  (f.  56).    J.  Adson,  1535  (e-  158). 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.    "  To  our  lady  of  Pyttye  .  .  .  "  :  John  Watson,  1528 

(d.  142).     "  To  be  buried  in  the  parishe  church  of  Russhden  in  the  chaple 

before  our  Lady  of  Pittye  "  :    William  Pemberton,  esq.  1536  (e.  198). 
St.  Anne.     "  To  the  church  the  best  carchue.    To  Sent  Anne  the  sec[ond 

best]":   John  Watson,  1528. 
St.  John.     "To  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Seynt  John  within  the  church 

of  Rushden.    To  Seynt  John  chapel  yr  as  my  body  shall  lye  vjs.  viijd  "  : 


^  The  chapel  of  our  Lady  is  mentioned  in  The  present  national  school  stands  upon 

the  ordination  of  the  vicarage  of  Rothwell,  the  site  of  this  chapel, 

and  August,  1221.    It  was  converted  into  *J.  Peke,  15 14  (a.  226);  Richard  Basse, 

a   grammar   school    by    queen    Elizabeth.  1 5 16  (a.  330);  J.  Adson,  1535  (e.  158). 
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John  Buckmaster,  1524  (b.  47).    "  To  be  buried  in  Seynt  John's  chappdl  ": 

J.  Margetts,  1558  (l.  139). 
High  Rood.     "  To  be  buried  in  ye  churche  of  Ryssheden  in  the  space 

before  the  hye  rode  "  :  W.  Margettes,  1537  (f.  56). 
Green  Rood.    Lands  left  to  John  Baron  &  his  heirs  **  to  fynd  vij  tapers, 

iiij  before  the  hye  roode,  ij  before  Saynt  Katryn,  &  one  before  the  grene 

roode  for  ever  "  :  Thomas  Baron,  1533  (e.  31). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulcr  lyght  xxd  "  :  J.  Wedon,  1520  (b.  14).    "  To 

the  lygtes  of  the  sepulcre  &  the  torchis  iijs.  iiijd  "  ;  Thomas  Spcry,  1542 

(g.  121). 
Torches.     "  To  the  torche  light t  to  by  ij  stoks  &  ij  standards  apece  vs  "  :. 

W.  Burbage,  1529  (d.  241).     "  I  bequeth  ij  waxe  torches  to  the  cherch 

of  Russhden":  Thomas  Baron,  1533.     "  To  ye  torchys  there  for   the 

waste  of  them  iiijs "  :    W.   Margettes,   1537.     "To  the  torche  lightt 

xvjd  "  :  J.  Ponde,  1529  (d.  238). 
Gild  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Catherine.    "  To  the  gylde  oflF  our  lady  & 

Saynt  Katryn  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Robert  Druett,  c.  1529  (d.  225).     "  To  Saynt 

Kateryn  to  be  brother  to  the  gyld  xld  "  :  J.  Ponde,  1529  (d.  238).    **  To 

the   gylde   off  our    Lady   &  Saynt    Katryn  in  Rusheden  iijs.   iiijd "  r 

W.  Burbage,  1529.    Thomas  Baron,  1533. 
Vestments.    "  To  the  church  of  Ryssheden  to  by  a  cope  or  a  vestyment 

vli " :    W.  Margettes,   1537.     "  To    the  church  of  Rushden  to  by  a 

westement  liijs.  iiijd":  Henry  Pomfret,  1537  (e.  212).     "To  Ruseden 

church  a   Kusshen  of  cloth  of  tysshewe  " :    Thomas  Pemberton,  esq. 

1542  (h.  12). 
Plate.     "  To  the  cherch  to  bye  a  pair  of  sylver  candlestickes  withall  xli  "  : 

Thomas  Baron,  1533. 
Books.     "  To  by  a  masse  boke  to  the  use  of  the  churche  of  Rushden  vs  *'  r 

J.   Ponde,   1529.      "To   Ruseden    church   my  mase   boke":    Thomas 

Pemberton,  esq.  1542. 
Hermit.     "  To    the   armett    to    Sentt   Jamys    chappell  .  .  . " :     Henry 

Pomfrett,  1537. 

RUSHTON:   ALL  SAINTS.  1 
Our  Lady.     "  To  be  buried  in  the  chapell  of  our  lady  within  the  church 

of  Alholen  of  Ryshton  "  :  Thomas  Bishoptre,  1504  ^.C.C.  9,  Holgrave). 

"  To  the  light  of  our  Lady  a  hyve  "  :  Tliomas  Marlow,  1526  (c.  129). 
Rood.     "  To  the  rood  light  found  in  the  said  church  iiijd  '* :    Thomas 

Bishoptre,  1504.     "  To    the  reparacon  of    the  rode  loft  vjs.    viijd "  : 

Alys  Sprot,  1515  (a.  298). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulchre  lyght  viijd  "  :  H.  Rose,  1556  (n.  288). 
Torches.    "  Lego  ecclesie  Omnium  Sanctorum  de  Rushton  unum  torchium 

pretii  iijs.  iiijd  "  :   John  Browne,  1499  (Lans.  233). 

RUSHTON  :  ST.  PETERS  (pulled  down  in  1785). 
Our  Lady.     "  Item  imagini  beate  Marie  in  capella  ejusdem  ecclesie  duas 
oves  "  :  Thomas  Bassett,  1502  (Lans.  233). 

1  Thomas      Bishoptre,      1504      (P.C.C.  *  John  Browne,  1499  (Lant.  233);  Johft 

9,  Holgravc);  J.  Sprot,  15 15  (a.  275) ;  Alys      Tresham,  esq,  1520  (b.  24);   Chmtopfaer 
Sprot,  1 51 5  (a.  298).  Campynet,  1539  (f.  122). 
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Sepulchkb.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chancell  hy  the  sepulcr  in  the  parysh 
church  of  Seynt  Petur":  John  Tresham,  esq.  1520  (b.  24).  "Ad 
lumen  sepulchri  viijd  "  :  Agnes  Sawyer,  1499  (Lans.  233). 

Torches.  "  Lego  ecdesie  unum  torchium  precii  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  John  Browne^ 
1499  (Lans.  233). 

Steeple.  "To  the  stepuU  of  the  chirch  of  Seyntt  Peter  in  Rushton 
iijs.  iiijd  "  :  Alys  Sprot,  1515  (a.  298).  "  To  the  church  of  Seynt  Petur 
of  Russhton  to  the  ledyng  &  performance  of  the  stepull  there 
vJ8.  viijd":  John  Tresham,  esq.  1520. 

Will  of  Last  grand  prior  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  in  England. 
"  Whereas  our  sovereign  lord  and  lady  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary  by 
the  advice  of  the  most  reverend  father  in  God  Reginald  Poole  my  lord 
cardinall's  grace  .  .  .  have  of  their  accustomed  goodness  vouchsafede 
to  appoynt  me  the  said  Sir  Thos.  Tresham  ...  to  take  uppon  me  the 
said  religion  and  the  office  of  the  lord  Prior  of  Synt  Johannes  of  Jerusalem 
in  England — my  will  is  now  made  before  entry  into  religion  "  :  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham,  kt.  1558  (P.C.C.  19,  Chaynay).i 

SCALDWELL:   ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.« 
Our  Lady.    "  Lumini  beate  Marie  unam  ovem "  :    Katherine  Benett, 

1496   (Lans.   235).    J.  Wodford,  1513  (a.    148).    "To  our  lady  light 

j  rode  of  barley  "  :  T.  BeU,  1531  (d.  397). 
St.   Edmund.    "  Lego  lumini  sancti  Edmundi  regis  et  martyris  unam 

ovem  "  :  J.  Wodford,  151 3. 
St.  John  Baptist.*    "  Lego  [lumini  sancti  Johannis]  Baptiste  duas  oves  "  : 

J.  Wodford,  1513. 
Jesus  Light.    "  To  a  light  to  be  in  the  chancel  in  the  name  of  Jhus  a  cowe 

with  a  white  back  "  :  Margaret  Cossyur,  1558  (q.  99). 
Rood.     "  Lego  summe  cruci  unam  ovem  "  :   K.  Benett,   1496,    "  Lego 

lumini  summi  crucifizi  ij**  oves  matrices":    J.  Wodford,  1513.    "To 

the  rode  a  schcpe  "  :  J.  Colet,  1510  (a.  438). 
Sepulchre.    "  Lumini  sepulchri  unam  ovem  "  :    K.  Benett,  1496.    "  To 

the  sepulchre  light  a  schepe":    J.   Colet,   1 5 10.    "  Lumini  sepulchri 

duas  oves":   J.  Wodford,  1513. 

*  There  is  a  deicription  of  the  tomb  of  Sir       Saynt   Mudwyn  w*  hyr  cowe  standyng  by 
Thomas  Tresham  in  Arcb,  Jottm.  bcix,  456.       her   both   of  alabaster  undcfaced,  and   a 

•  V  ^L    •       «      ^  ^   fi  \        table  or  tabernacle  of  wood  whych  in  ye 

T  yV^^^u^Ta)*^  ^  '"^ '      'y™*  »*  PO'-'y  ^y^  "^'^  uppon' yculir 

J.    »uu*wiu,  1^13  v*.  i^j'  ^t  jj  gj^^  number  of  images  appcrtayning 

"  There  were    several    other  images    at  to  ye  same  all  of  alabaster  undefaced.    In 

Scaldwell  not  mentioned  in  these  wills.    In  the  same  howse  was  a  coffer  made  of  wood  in 

a  box  of  miscellaneous  manuscripts  in  the  ye  w^  was  vii  candestykes  of  la^m,  the 

episcopal  record  room  at  Peterborough  is  a  chiysmatoxy,  w*  ye  oyle  and  chresme  as 

paper  relating  to  the  discovery  in  1581  of  yt  was  usyd  in  ye  tyme  of  popery,  a  pece 

*' certain  images  and  monuments  of  popery  *'  of  ye  canopy  that  ye  sacrament  dyd  hang 

at  Scaldwell.    It  reads  as  follows :  ''  The  v  under,   the   censers   whole   as   they  were 

daye  of  October  in  ye  ycre  of  our  Lorde  usyd  in  ye  church,  one  sanctus  beU,  and 

1581  in  ye  towne  howse  of  Scaldewell  were  one  hande  bell,  a  wooden  cleppe,  and  a  box 

founde  sartayne  images  and  other   monu-  of  wood  to  fetch  candle  lyghts  to  ye  church 

ments  of  popexye,  that  ys  to  say  ye  pycture  in  ye  tyme  of  popery  and  sartayne  sodcets 

of  Chiyst  callyd  ye  roode,  ye  picture  of  of  latyn  whych  were  usyd  eather  upon  the 

Saynt  Peter,  both  of  wood  imdefaced,  the  sepulcher   or   els   upon   the    rood   lofte.'^ 

pycture  of  ye  Trinitye  and  ye  pycture  of  (Peterborough  misceUanea,  box  i,  no.  3). 
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Plate.  ''  Item  yi  so  be  that  the  parisheners  of  Scaldwell  will  sell  there 
chalyce  that  they  have  nowe,  &  by  a  substantiall  [one],  I  will  &  bequethc 
to  the  exchaunge  to  the  towne  of  Scaldwell  xls.  or  ells  this  legacie  to  be 
voyde  &  non  effecte  "  :  Thomas  Fletcher,  priest,  late  curate  of  Scaldwall, 
1557  (l.  108). 

Vestments.  "  I  bequeth  to  the  churche  of  Scaldwell  ij  flaxen  sheates 
sumwhat  worne  to  make  a  vayle  withall "  :  Thomas  Fletcher,  1557. 

Priest's  Will.  "  Item  I  will  &  comaunde  to  laye  the  best  vestment  uppon 
the  here  suche  tyme  as  my  bodye  shall  lye  there,  &  the  crosse  upwards, 
&  they  to  sett  a  chalice  8c  a  patent  uppon  the  same  vestment,  &  the  stole 
&  fanon  to  be  layed  crosse  over  the  chalyce,  &  to  be  maide  fast  to  the 
vestment  in  iiij  places  that  the  chalys  fall  not,  &  yf  there  be  no  mo  chalys 
in  the  churche  but  one,  then  I  will  they  borowe  one  other  to  do  the  same 
feate,  &  for  doinge  of  the  said  feate  I  will  &  bequethe  to  the  prest  &  clarkc 
or  ether  of  them  iiijd"  :    Thomas  Fletcher,  1557. 

SIBBERTOFT:  ST.  HELEN.  ^ 
Our  Lady.    "  Ad  reparacionem  capelle  beate  Marie  iijs.  iiijd  *' :  W.  Marshall, 
1499  (Lans.  243). 

SILVERSTONE    or    SILSON :    ST.    JOHN*   (formerly  chapel    to 

Green's  Norton). 

Maintenance.    "  I  bequeth  to  Sent  John  chappell  of  Sylson  a  cow  *' : 

John  Lambart,  1530  (d.  346).     "Towards  the  reparacon  of  Sainte  John 

chappell  of  Sylveston  xxd  "  :   R.  Roberts,  1539  (f.  149).     "  Lego  capelle 

sancti  Johannis  in  Sylleston  xxd  "  :  Richard  Howman,  1561  (Lans.  236). 

SLAPTON:  ST.  BOTOLPH.^ 

St.  Botolph.  "  To  Sanct  Butwalys  ly5th  in  Slapton  a  hefer  "  :  J.  Crode, 
c.  1 5 18  (a.  451).  "  I  gyye  a  coverlett  to  bye  a  ewe  to  fynd  a  ly5th  before 
Seint  Botolf  for  ever  mor  in  Slapton  cherche  "  :  Elizabeth  Smyth,  1521 
(b.  '/'/),  "  To  the  lyght  off  Sente  Botolphe  ij  strykes  of  barley  "  :  Richard 
Smyth,  1528  (d.  184). 

St.  Cath brine.  "  A  tabyll  clothe  of  di.  a  nell  (half  an  ell)  to  Seynt  Kateren": 
Elizabeth  Smyth,  1521. 

Rood.  "  To  the  roode  lyght  iiij  strykes  of  barley  "  :  R.  Smyth,  1528.  "  To 
the  rode  sixpence  "  :  Edward  Collins,  1557  (Lans.  237). 

Altar  Cloths.  "  Unto  the  hye  alter  lijd  to  bye  a  alter  cloth  " :  W.  Harding, 
1520  (b.  14).  "  To  the  hye  awter  of  Slapton  my  fynest  tabyll  clothe, 
&  a  towell  "  :  Elizabeth  Smyth,  1521. 

SLIPTON:  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST.* 
"  To  the  reparacon  of  the  body  of  the  church  of  Slipton  vs  "  :  T.  Jefferon, 
1 53 1   (d-  3^)-    ^^T^o  the  reparacon  &  maintenance  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  same  churche  xxd  "  :  Richard  Symon,  1536  (e.  214). 

^  W.    Marshall,  1499    (Lans.  243);    H.  Smyth,  1521  (b.  77);  Richard  Smyth,  1528 

Smyth,  1 52 1    (b.    31);    Richard    Tytnam,  (d.  184). 

1520(8.126).  *  Margaret    Bottfcld,    15 12    (a.     121); 

« J.  Lambart,  1530  (d.  346).  W.     Byllyng,     15 13     (a.     171)5    Richard 

'W.  Harding,   1520  (b.   14);  Elizabeth  Symon,  1536  (e.  214). 
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Vestments.  "  I  give  to  the  church  wherof  I  am  a  parishioner  a  cope  "  : 
J.  Lynnc,  20th  Dec.  1558  (r.  119). 

SOUTHWICK:  OUR  LADY.  1 
Rood.    "To  be  buried  under  the  rood  lofte  in  Southwyke  churche  at 

the  chauncell  dore  *' :    Wm.  Lynne,  1505  (P.C.C.  2,  Fettiplace).    "  I 

bequeth  to  the  rode  lyght  &  to  the  bells  ij  sheppe  " :   Richard  Lynsey, 

1520  (b.  13). 
Pilgrimage.    "  Iwyll  that  myrayment  be  sold  by  Sir  Robert  to  performe 

my  pylgrymage":  Richard  Lynsey,  1520. 

SPRATTON:  ST.  ANDREW.  2 

Our  Lady.  "  To  our  lady  lyght  one  stryke  of  malt  "  :  Wm.  Parker,  15 16 
(a.  416).  "  To  the  lyght  of  our  blessyd  lady  a  stryke  of  barley " : 
W.  Keybur,  1521  (b.  75).  "  To  our  lady  light  a  shepe  "  :  John  Meyn, 
1528  (d.  193). 

Trinity.  "  To  the  ymage  of  the  Trinite  a  wether  shepe  ":  Rich.  Wale, 
1500  (Lans.  244).  "  To  the  Trynyte  light  my  best  shepe " :  Wm. 
Parker,  1516.  "To  the  Trinite  a  stryke  of  barley":  W.  Keybur, 
1521.    John  Meyn,  1528. 

St.  Andrew.     "  To  Sent  Andrew  light  iiijd  "  :  Robert  Alyn,  1506  (a.  89). 

St.  Barnabas.  "  To  Sent  Barnabbe  lyght  a  schyppe  "  :  W.  Atwode,  15 12 
(a.  79).  "  To  Saynt  Barnaby  lyght  one  stryke  of  malt " :  W.  Parker, 
15 16.     "  To  Sent  Barnabe  light  a  shepe  "  :    John  Meyn,  1528. 

St.  Nicholas.  "  To  every  chyrch  where  that  I  have  ben  holy  water  clarke 
half  a  li.  of  [wax]  to  be  burnyd  beffor  saynt  Nicholas,  that  ys  to  Hasheby 
(f  Cold  Ashby)  chyrch,  to  Wylton  chrych,  &  to  Sprotton  chyrch,  to 
every  of  theys  halffe  a  li.  of  waxe  "  :    John  Wodley  of  Brington,  1520 

(B.  I). 

Sacrament  Light,  "  I  bequeth  the  price  of  a  taper  of  waxe  to  by  one  taper 
with  to  sett  upon  the  hey  alter  &  to  be  tened  [sic]  &  lighted  ever  when  the 
pryst  ys  at  masse  *' :  T.  Heyward,  1551  (l.  159).  "  To  the  hye  aulter 
in  the  worshippe  of  the  sacrament  viijd  "  :  Joan  Alyn,  1556  (o.  23). 

Rood.  "To  the  rode  lyght  xijd":  Margaret  Parker,  1542  (h.  11).  Mar- 
garet Haddon,  1558  (r.  69).  "  To  the  rode  loft  lyght  iiijd  "  :  W.  Russell, 
1527  (d.  84). 

Lamp  Light.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chyrch  of  Sprotton  under  the 
lampe  "  :  Sir  Thos.  Hertwell,  clerk  (b.  38).  "  To  the  laumpea  schyppe  "  : 
W.  Atwode,  1 5 12.  "  To  the  lampe  lyght  vjd  "  :  Margaret  Parker, 
1542.    W.  Parker,  1516. 

Sepulchre.  "  To  ye  sepulcre  lyght  a  schepe  "  :  Rich.  Parker,  1521  (b.  65). 
"To  the  lyght  of  the  sepulcr  a  stryke  of  barley":  W.  Keybur,  1 521* 
"  To  Sent  Pulcre  lyght  iiijd  "  :  J.  Parnell,  c.  1510  (a.  38). 

Torches.  "  Also  too  torches  to  be  bought  to  my  interyng  the  one  to  be 
geven   to   the   church   of  Sprotton":    J.  Parnell,  c.  1510.     "To  the 


*  Margaret    Roos,    1539    (Pet.    i,    21);  "J.    Parnell,    c.     15 10    (a.  38)}    Wm» 

Richard  Smyth,  1524  (b.  115).  Hakulton,   1521  (b.  23)  j   J.    Meyn,    1528. 

(d.  193). 
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church  a  torch  the  price  iiijs":  Elizabeth  Shalcroft,  1531  (d.  386). 
"  To  the  church  a  wax  torche  "  :  Margaret  Parker,  1542  (h.  i  i).  Richard 
Ingram,  1542  (h.  ii). 

Gild.  "To  the  fraternite  of  the  Trinite  iiijd":  J.  Pamell,  vicar, 
c.  1510  (a.  38).  "To  the  fraternite  of  the  same  church  vjd**: 
T.  Pamell,  c.  1510  (a.  46). 

Vestments  and  Plate.  "  I  bequeth  to  by  a  per  of  sensors  to  the  church 
[amount  torn  off]"  :  T.  Parnell,  c.  15 10.  "Toward  byTng  of  a  whyt 
westment  to  Sprotton  church  .  .  .  iiijd " :  Elizabeth  Yngwarby, 
1517  (a.  425).  "To  the  bying  of  a  candulstyke  to  Sent  .  .  ,  ijs"  : 
John  Meyn,  1528  (d.  193).  "To  the  hie  aulter  a  kerchiff  to  make  a 
corporas " :  Elizabeth  Shalcroft,  1531.  "  Item  I  wjU  to  have 
ij  banner  clothes,  one  to  ye  churche  of  Spratton  the  pryse  viijs.  .  .  ." 
Itm  I  gyvt  to  the  church  to  the  buying  of  a  chalys  xxs  " :  Margaret 
Parker,  1542.  "  To  the  church  of  Sprotton  a  banner  dothe  wch 
shalbe  better  than  any  in  the  churche  ** :  Isabel  Mylner,  15 14  (h.  47). 

Books.  "Towards  the  byeng  of  a  greale  vjs.  viijd":  J.  Peerson,  1534 
(e.  108).  "  To  the  church  of  Sprotton  to  bye  one  antyphoner  xxs  "  : 
Roger  Parker,  1537  (f.  6), 

Varia.  "  To  the  church  of  Spratton  in  the  county  of  Northampton  wher 
I  war  borne  my  best  grete  maser  "  :  Joan  Clerk,  widow,  1495  (P.C.C.  24, 
Vox).  "  To  ye  vicar  of  Sprotton  a  ryng  of  gold  w*  a  Instrument  of  sylver 
&  gylt "  :   Joan  Parker,  1546  (j-  68). 

Building.  "  Also  wher  oon  John  Chambre  ^  Gentylman  entendith  to 
make  a  chapell  in  Spratton,  yf  tjie  same  John  Chambre  shall  procede 
in  the  makyng  &  fynyshing  of  the  same  chapell  I  will  that  the  same  John 
shall  have  all  my  londe  which  I  have  in  Spratton  toward  the  makyng 
&  edyfying  of  the  same  chapell  "  pf  not,  lands  to  be  given  to  the  poor]  "  : 
Joan  Clerk,  1495.  "  To  the  mending  of  the  church  walles  xijd.  To 
ye  glasing  of  the  windows  viijd":    W.  Peake,  1560  (r.  69). 

STAMFORD:   ST.  MARTIN. « 

•Gild.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  churche  of  Sainte  Martine.  To  Sir  Thomas 
Beckett,  gilde  priste  xxd  "  :  David  Williams,  1546  (Pet.  i,  yS). 

Legacy  to  Poor.  "  I  bequeth  to  the  reparation  of  the  spiritueU  children  of 
Criste  which  is  the  faithfull  congregation  to  helpen  the  pore  brethren 
&  sistren  the  day  of  my  buriall  in  brede  iijs.  iiijd  *' :  John  White  "  of 
Seynt  Martins  parish  in  Borough  Sokyne  nere  unto  the  town  of  Stamp- 
ford,"  1545  (Lans.  245). 

STANFORD-ON-AVON :    ST.  NICHOLAS.* 
Our  Lady.    To  be  buried  "  in  our  lady  chapell  in  the  churche  of  Stanford  *' : 
Clement  Cave,  1534  (P.C.C.  23,  Hogen).    "  To  owre  lady  awter  iiijd  "  : 
John  Smythe,  1519  (a.  369). 


^John  Chambre  founded  a  chantry  in  *  David  Williams,    1546    (Pet.   i,    76); 

1505  in  the  chapel  which  he  had  lately  J.  White,  1546  (Pet.  i,  77). 
built  on  the   north  tide   of  the   church.  'T.  Bayley,  15 12  (a.  79);  J.  Wise,  1533 

(See    Chantry   certificates,    Assoc.    Arcbit,  (e.  55);  W.  Oxton,  1538  (r.  iz);  Richard 

.Soc.  ReperUj  xxzi,  loi.)  Coton,  1538  (r.  67). 
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St.  John.  "  To  Saynt  Johnes  awter  iiijd  "  :  John  Smythe,  1519  (a.  369). 
"  To  be  buried  in  Sent  John's  yle  "  :  Saunder  Symonds,  1538  (f.  44). 

Sepulchre.  "  I  bequeth  my  coverled  to  the  use  of  the  sepalcre  "  :  Henry 
Willyamsy  1500  (Lans.  246).  '*  Item  sepulcro  in  eadem  ecclesia  unum 
lynthyamen  "  :  Basilla  Laxton,  1508  (a.  97).  "  And  if  there  be  any  wax 
saved  yerely  that  then  I  will  it  be  gyven  to  the  sepulcre  there  to  be  to 
the  mendyng  of  the  tapers  there  spent  at  Easter  "  :  Richard  Cave,  esq. 
28  Henry  VIH  (P.CC.  18,  Dyngley). 

Rood.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  StanflPord  before  the  Roode  lofte  "  : 
Richard  Cave,  esq. 

Sacrament.  "  I  will  that  there  be  bestowed  in  waxe  yerely  tenne  shillings 
to  fynde  candells  to  burne  in  the  churche  of  Stanford  upon  my  candel- 
sticks  there  before  the  Sacrement  of  the  aulter  there  &  the  roode  lofte 
there  "  :  Richard  Cave,  esq. 

Torches  and  Tapers.  "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  torches  xijd  "  :  John 
Smythe,  1519.  "  For  the  wayst  of  wax  at  my  buryall  xxd  *' :  S. 
^  Symonds,  1538.  "Tapers  .  .  .  the  same  tapers  be  sett  before  the 
images  in  the  church  "  :  Richard  Coton,  1538  (f.  Sj). 

Vestments  and  Plate.  "  Lego  summo  altari  unum  corporate  "  :  B.  Laxton, 
1508  (a.  97).  "  To  the  church  x>i  Stanfford  to  bye  a  vestment  xls  " : 
Henry  Cave,  1507  (P.CC.  31,  Adeane).  "To  the  reparacon  of 
Stanford  church  fyve  pounds  8c  my  secunde  chalys  of  sylver  &  parcell  gilt. 
Also  I  will  that  my  best  chales  all  gilte  shall  remayn  &  be  in  the  kepinge  of 
my  Sonne  Thomas  Cave  &  that  all  my  preestes  that  shall  singe  for  me  to 
say  masse  w*  the  same  &  to  be  at  his  rule  &  keping  "  :  Richard  Cave,  esq. 
"  To  the  church  of  Sante  Nicholas  a  tabull  clothe  &  j  towell " :  W. 
Oxton,  1538  (f.  12).  "  To  the  church  of  Stanford  vjs.  viijd.  &  a  surplice, 
price  vjs.  viijd":  T.  Duffeld,  vicar  of  Stanford,  1539  (f.  205).  "To 
the  church  &  chauncell  of  Stanford,  8c  for  the  ornamentes  of  the  same 
tenne  poundes  "  :   Sir  Thomas  Cave,  kt.^  1556  (P.CC.  44,  Noodes). 

Books.    "  To  the  church  of  Stanford  one  boke  called  pica  "  :  T.  Duffeld, 

1539- 

Hand- BELLS.  "To  the  sayd  church  toward  byyng  off  ther  hand  bells 
xijd"  :  Thos.  Bailey,  1512  (a.  79). 

Glass.  "  I  wyll  that  the  windowes  in  the  chancell  w*  ymagery  that  was 
thereyn  before  allso  w*  my  ymage  knelyng  in  ytt  &  the  ymage  of  deth 
shoting  at  me.  *  Another  wyndowe  before  Saynt  John  with  ymagery  in 
ytt  now  w*  my  image  knelyng  in  ytt  &  deth  shoting  at  me,  theys  to  be 
done  in  smalle  quarells  of  as  gude  glasse  as  can  be  gotten  " :  Henry 
Willyams,   1500. 

Churchyard  Cross.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Sent  Nicholas 
in  Stanford  under  a  stone  lyynge  next  unto  ye  crosse  ther  "  :  T.  Duffeld, 

1539- 

Special  Masses.    "  To  one  preste  xxd.  to  say  v  masses  uppon  the  v  wounds 

ofoureLord":  J.  Smythe,  1 5 19.     "I  bequethe  for  iij  masses  of  the 
holye  gooste  xijd  "  :   Richard  Sterkey,  1547  (Lans.  245). 

^  He  leaves  "  to  the  relyefE  of  the  poore  '  In  copjring  this  will  bishop  Kennett 

pxyionen  in  Northampton  castell  thirteene  appears  to  have  omitted  several  important 

shDUnges  &  foure  pence  to  be  bestowed  in  words.    As  it  now  stands  the  extract  does 

meate  and  drinke  for  them."  not  make  much  sense. 
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STANION  ST,  PETER*  (chapel  to  Brigstock). 
High  Altar.    "  To  the  hie  aulter  of  Stanyerde  a  blackc  shcre  hogge  *' : 

J.  Decons,  1530  (d.  365).    "  I  do  gyve  unto  the  sacrement  of  the  hight 

aulter    of    Stannyarde  for    my  tythes    negligently  forgotten    iiijd " : 

J.  Kyng,  IS44  (Pet.  i,  42). 
Trinity.    "To  be  buried  before  the  image  of  the    blessyd  Trinite" 

Richard  Garen,  1541  (g.  83). 
St.   John.     "To  Seynt  John's  lyte  yerly  during  my  wyife  (sic)*  iiijd"  ; 

J.  Smyth,  1526  (d.  440). 
Banner  Cloth.    "  To  bye  a  banner  clothe  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  T.  Stobley,  1531 

(d.  406). 

STANWICK:  ST.  LAWRENCE.  ^ 
Our  Lady.    "  To  the  church  in  Stanwyke  a  laten  candelstyke  with  .  .  . 

to  be  sett  beffor  our  Lady.    Allso  I  bequeth  to  the  sayd  church  to  maycn- 

teyn  the  same  ly5th  Thomas  Hunt's  howse  after  his  dethe  "  :  T.  Weydde, 

1529  (d.  283). 
St.  Lawrence.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  chauncell  of  Stanwyke  before  the 

image  of  Senct  Laurens  "  :   Sir  John  Harrison,*  parson,  1539  (f.  126). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulchre  light  xijd  "  :  James  Curtys,  1529  (d.  251). 

Sir  John  Harrison,  1539. 
Torches.    W.  Coke,  1522  (b.  78).    James  Curtys,  1529. 
Vestments.    "  I  bequeth  [to  the  church]  in  Stanwyke  to  by  a  vestment 

of  velvett,  a  CO  .  .  .  best  cope  redy  for  a  preste  to  sing  with  iiij  li "  : 

T.  Weydde,  1529.     "To  the   hie   aulter  a  towell  of  fleion  "  :  Cecilia 

Cokks,  1560  (r.  JJ), 

STAVERTON:  OUR  LADY.* 

Our  Lady.  "  To  be  buried  beffor  the  Image  of  our  Lady  in  the  chancell "  : 
Sir  Richard  Skypton,  152 1  (b.  8). 

Trinity.  "  To  the  Trynytie  light  ijs.  viijd " :  Richard  Smyth,  1536 
(e.  199). 

St.  Catherine.  "  Lumini  sancte  Katerine  iiijd " :  J.  Danyell,  1521 
(b.  43).    "  To  Seynt  Kateryn  awlter  xijd  "  :  Richard  Cokys,  1521  (b.  73). 

St.  George.    "To  Seynt  George  [xiid.]":  George  Benett,  152 1  (b.  44). 

Rood.  "  Magno  crucifixo  xijd":  J,  Danyell,  152 1.  "I  bequedi 
to  the  crucyfyx  xijd":  George  Benett,  1521.  "To  the  rode  lyght 
iiijd.  Item  to  the  rode  loft  hede  iiijd " :  Esabell  Abbey,  1528 
(d.  162).    "  To  the  roode  light  an  eywe  &  a  lambe  " :    W.  Fallance, 

1531  (d.  379)- 
Sepulchre.     "  To  the  sepulcre  lyght  xijd"  :  Richard  Cokys,  1521.     Robert 

Abbey,  1522  (b.  75).    Richard  Smyth,  1536. 

Torches.     "To  the  torches  xijd":    Roger  Bayt,  1 52 1  (b.  55).    Robert 

Abbey,  1522.     Richard  Capys,  1530  (d.  319). 


^H.  Drake,   1522  (b.   100);  ].  Decons,  *John  Harrison  was  rector  from  a9th 

1530  (d.  365) ;  J.  Kyng,  1544  (Pet.  i,  42).  May,  1493,  till  1539. 

*  Probably  "  during  my  wyflfes  lyffc."  »  T.  Braunston,  1 5 19  (a.  397)  ;  J.  Dan- 

» W.  Coke,  1522  (b.  78);  J.  Cooke,  1526  yell,   1521    (b.  43);   Richard   Colyi,  1521 

(c.  84).  (b.  73). 
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Candlesticks.  *'  Lego  propter  duo  candelabra  emenda  ad  standum 
'  (sic)  coram  magno  altari  in  ecclesia  de  Staverton  ij  denarios  "  :   Richard 

Vicours,  1498  ^ans.  250). 
Sanctus  Bell.     "  To  the  sance  bell  toward  the  makyng  of  hytt  iiijd  "  : 

Richard  Smyth,  1536  (e.  199). 
New  Seats.     "  I  bequeth  to  the  setts  in  the  church  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  W.  Fallance, 

1531  (d.  379)- 
Ornaments.    "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  ornaments  of  the  church  a  cow  "  : 

J.  Harrolde,  1521  (b.  3). 
Churchyard  Cross.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  before  the  crosse  "  : 

Richard  Capys,  1530  (d.  319). 

STOKE  ALBANY:   ST.  BOTOLPH.i 

**  To  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Seynt  Botolff "  :    Agnes  Warner, 

1547  0-  253). 
Our    Lady.     "  Ymagini  beate  Marie  iij  modios  ordei " :   Peter  Warner, 

1 501  (Lans.  247). 
Ornaments.    "  Towardes  the  buying  of  ornamentes  to  maintaine  Goddes 

service  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  Peter  Warner,  1501. 

STOKE  BRUERNE:   ASSUMPTION  OF  OUR  LADY.2 

Our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.  "  Pro  cera  comburenda  coram  ymagine  beate 
Marie  in  cancello  dimidiam  libram  "  :  Henry  Danser,  1502  (Lans.  248). 
"  To  our  Lady  lyght  in  the  quer  a  pownde  off  waxe  "  :  Thos.  Kingston, 
1520  (b.  15).  "To  our  lady  of  Stoke  Bruarn  to  by  wax  ijd  "  :  Henry 
Bosney,  1523  (b.  163).  "  To  our  ladi  lygthe  a  stryke  of  barley"  :  John 
Batton,  c.  15 16  (a.  423).  "To  our  lady  lyght  ye  ...  of  alabaster 
lib.  of  wax  "  :  Thomas  Bosynghoo,  c.  1514  (a.  182). 

Trinity.  "  Lego  dimidiam  libram  cere  comburendam  coram  summa 
Trinitate  "  :  Henry  Danser,  1502.  "I  bequethe  vjs.  viijd.  to  bye  a 
candelstycke  of  v  braunches  to  be  sett  affor  the  trynyte.  To  the 
Trynyte  lyght  a  pownd  of  waxe":  Thomas  Kingston,  1520.  "To 
the  Trinyte  lyght  ij  stryke  of  barle " :  Thomas  Bosynghoo,  c.  15 14. 
"To  the  trynyte  lythe  v  tapers,  every  taper  conteynyng  li.  in 
wyeght "  :  Wm.  Lye,  c.  1530  (d.  318). 

Our  Lady  of  Pity,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Fabian,  and  St.  Sebastian.  "  Item 
lego  dimidiam  libram  comburendam  coram  ymagine  Marie  pietatis,  sancto 
Edmundo,  Fabiano,  et  Sebastiano  "  :  Henry  Danser,  1502. 

St.  Catherine.  "  To  Sent  Kateryn  lighte  a  quarter  of  wax  "  :  Henry 
Wekyns,  1525  (a.  230).  "  Lego  dimidiam  libram  cere  ad  comburendum 
coram  ymagine  Sancte  Katerine  "  :  Henry  Danser,  1502. 

St.  John  Baptist  and  St.  Christopher.  "  Item  lego  dimidiam  libram 
cere  comburendam  coram  ymagine  «ancti  Johannes  Baptiste,  sancto 
Michaele,  et  sancto  Chris tophero  "  :    Henry  Danser,  1502. 

St.  Margaret.  "  To  Sent  Margett  light  half  a  pound  of  wax  "  :  Margaret 
Hew  [Fehew],  1531   (d.  377). 


»J.    darondc,    1540    (o.    75);     Agnct  «W.    Scoriar,     1535    (e.    148);     Tlioi. 

Warner,  1547  (j.  253).  Kingston,  1520  (b.  15) ;  Hcniy  Botney,  1523 

(b.  163) ;  Rich.  Lambert,  1535  (e.  148). 
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St.  Michael.  -  "  To  [ye  lyghts]  of  our  lady  &  Seynt  Myhcaell  a  stryke  of 
barle":   Thos.  Bosynghoo,  c.  1514  (a.  182). 

Rood.  "  To  the  rode  lyght  x  tapers  every  taper  conteynyng  li.  in 
wyeght "  :  Wm.  Lye,  c.  1530  (d.  318).  "  To  the  rode  lythe  a  stryke  of 
berley":  John  Batton,  c.  1516  (a.  423).  "To  the  rode  to  bye  wax 
ijd  "  :  Henry  Bosney,  1523  (b.  163).  "  To  the  rode  light  iijs.  iiijd  "  : 
T.  Bunche,   1532   (e.   35). 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulchre  light  xxd  "  :  Robert  Bounde,  1526  (c.  139). 
"  To  the  sepulcre  light  ij  bee  hyves  "  :  Robert  Kingston,  1529  (d.  218). 
"  To  the  sepulcre  lyght  a  hyve  "  :  Thomas  Clare,  1540  (f.  197). 

Torches.  "  To  the  torchys  di.  a  quarter  of  malt  "  :  Thomas  Bosynghoo, 
c.  1 5 14.  "To  the  torche  lyghte  xijd " :  Henry  Bosney,  1523. 
Henry  Wekyns,  1525  (a.  230).  "  I  will  that  there  be  bought  ij  newe 
torches  the  price  of  every  torch  iiijs.  &  after  that  they  have 
lyghtted  me  to  the  erth  to  remayne  to  the  churchis  behove  "  :  Wm,  Lye, 
c.  1530. 

Vestments.  "To  the  surplystys  xiijs.  iiijd":  Robert  Bounde,  1526. 
"  Towards  a  cope  for  an  ornamentt  to  be  guyven  .  .  .  within  the  parish 
church  of  Stoke  Bruerne  xlvjs.  viijd "  :  T.  Bunche,  1532.  "To  the 
mentenance  of  the  vestments  and  surplyces  ij  strike  of  make  &  ij  strike 
of  other  come":  Robert  Brayton,  1558  (l.  138).'  "To  the  hy  auter 
a  suffycent  auter  cloth  "  :  Thomas  Clare,  1540. 

Plate.  "  To  the  churche  of  Stoke  Bruyarne  a  chalise  to  the  value  of  xls. 
or  any  other  thyng  necessarie  for  the  same  churche  to  the  value  of  the 
said  chalise  "  :  Robert  Shefford,  1514  (P.C.C.  4,  Holder).  "  To  the  hye 
alter  ij  candelstkyes  "  :  Thos.  Kingston,  1520  (b.  15). 

Special  Masses.  "  To  be  sett  upon  ye  hygh  altar  wyle  Ihs  masse  ys  red  or 
song  as  long  as  hal[fc]  ...  of  wax  lastyth  v  candylls  burning  at  on3rs. 
To  iiij  prests  iiijd.  a  pece  to  have  dyryge  &  masse  of  ye  Trinyte,  of  ye 

V  wounds,  &  off  ye  Holy  gost"  :   Thomas  Bosynghoo,  c.  15 14.     "  For 

V  massys  of  the  v  wonds  xxd  "  :  Thomas  Clare,  1540. 

STOKE  DOYLE:   ST.  RUMBOLD.i 
Our  Lady.    "I  gyff  to  our  Lady  auter  iiijd":    Richard  Fessant,  15 17 

(a.  460).    "  I  bequeth  to  the  settyng  upp  our  Ladye  aulter  vjd  "  :  Rose 

Staniarne,  1555  (m.  82). 
Trinity.    "  To  the  Trinite  auter  iiijd  "  :  Richard  Fessant,  1517. 
St.  John.    "  To  the  auter  of  Sent  John  in  the  church  .  .  . " :    Richard 

Fessant,  15 17. 
St.  Lawrence.    "Item  to  Sent  Laurence  xijd":    Robert  Sapcott,  1521 

(B.  40;. 
Five  Altars.    "  To  the  hye  aulter  flc  other  fyve  auQters  to]  every  aulter 

ijd"  :  J.  Baynton,  1538  (f.  122). 
Sacrament.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  chancell  before  the  Sacrament " : 

Philip  Alotte,  1540  (c.  16).    "  I  bequeth  unto  ye  reparacon  of  my  parishe 

churche  ij  sylke  clothes  to  hange  about  the  sacrament " :  T.  Staniarne, 

I5S4  (m.  88). 

^  T.  Baker,  151 3  (a.  161) ;  Simon  Pordon,  1520  (d.  iS)  ;  Nicholas  Staneyame,  1557 
(Pet.  ii,  8). 
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Sepulchre  Gild.    "  Gilde  sepulchri  Domini  unam  mappam  deauratam  *'  r 

John  Brasebrygg,  1496  (Lans.  248). 
Torches.     "  Reparacioni  torchiarum  dimidium  quarterium  ordei  "  :  Joha 

Brasebrygg,  1496. 

STOWE-NINE-CHURCHES :    ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.* 

Rood.  "  To  the  rode  lofte  in  Stowe  chyrch  j  stryke  of  make  "  :  Alice 
Cave,  1499  (Lans.  252).     Rich.  Knight,  1536  (e.  194). 

Sepulchre.    Rich.  Knight,  1536.  • 

Torches.  "  To  the  paryshe  churche  off  stow  ij  torchys  &  one  heyforth 
(heiffer)":    W.  Mercer,  1524  (b.  172). 

Vestments.  "  To  the  same  church  xs.  to  bye  a  cloth  to  bere  over  the  holie 
sacrament  on  Corpus  Xti  daye  &  att  all  other  tymes  nedefull " : 
W.  Brane,  1532  (d.  433).  "  To  the  church  to  bye  a  cope  to  thuse  of  the 
same  in  honor  of  God  &  his  saints  fyve  pounds  ;  to  the  bying  of  a  canopye 
for  the  Sacrament  sex  shillings  &  eightpence  "  :  Nicholas  Fletham,  1 540 
(P.C.C.  13,  Alenger). 

STRIXTON:  [ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST].  2 
Altar  Hangings.     "  To  the  hye  awter  I  gyf  a  shette  to  make  a  hangyng 
befor  the  Awter  "  :   J.  Bochard,  1540  (f.  122). 

SUDBOROUGH:   ALL  SAINTS. » 
Sepulchre.     "  To  the  sepulcre  light  xxd  "  :  T.  Ball,  1527  (d.  222). 
Lamp  Light.     "To  the  lammpe  ly^kt  xijd":    Sir  T.  Pull,  priest,  1528 

(d.  183). 
Torches.     "  To  the  torches  iijs  "  :  T.  Long,  1528  (d.  242). 
Books.     "  Item  a  prynt[ed]  grayle  to  Sutbroghe  churche  "  :    Sir  T.  Pull, 

1528. 
Gild  of  the  Sepulchre.     "  To  the  sepulcr  gyld  viijd "  :    W.  Norton, 

1523   (b.    149).     "To  the  sepulkar  gylde  xxd":    Sir  T.   Pull,   1528. 

T.  Longe,  1528  (d.  242). 

SULGRAVE:   ALL  SAINTS.* 

Our  Lady.  "To  ye  auter  of  our  lady  viijd"  :  J.  Longe,  1519  (a.  396). 
"To  our  ladys  lighte  one  shepe":  Richard  Booseley,  1526  (c.  8^. 
"  I  bequethe  three  pounde  to  bye  a  light  of  latten  candelstickes  to  be 
sett  before  our  Ladye  in  the  churche  of  Sowlgrave.  If  there  be  anny 
of  the  said  iij  li.  lefte  than  I  will  it  be  bestowed  uppon  tapers  as  farre  as 
it  will  goo  "  :  Joan  Thompson,  widow,  1534  (P.C.C.  22,  Hogen). 

St.  Lawrence  (?).  "  To  ye  awter  of  Seynt  Laurence  (?)...  "  :  J.  Longe, 
1 5 19. 

Rood.  "  To  the  .  .  .  ssyll  affore  the  roode  ijd "  :  Richard  Batman, 
c.  1 5 1 8  (a.  340).   "  To  ye  lyght  before  ye  roode  loft  xviijs  "  :  J.  Longe,  15 19. 

Sepulchre.  "To  the  sepulture  on  scheppe":  T.  Myller,  1518  (a.  340). 
"  For  the  sepulcre  light  xld  "  :  Richard  Wright,  1 5 10  (P.C.C.  35,  Bennett). 

»  W.  Mercer,  1524  (b.  172) }  W.  Brane,  ■  T.  Ball,  1527  (d.  222). 

1532    (p.   433);    Nicholas   Fletham,    1540  *  Alice    Wylkytu,    1513    (a.     164) ;   H 

(P.CC,  13,  Alenger).  Wylkynfl,    1518    (a.    339);    W.   Alii,    151* 

*  Ecton,  Liber  Valorum.  (a.  340). 
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Torches.    "  To  the  torches  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  H.  Wylkyns,  151 8  (a.  339). 

"  To  the  torchis  xld  "  :   Richard  Wright,  15 10  (P.CC.  35,  Bennett). 
Sacrament.    "  To  the  lyght  in  the  chaunsell  of  Sulgrave  befor  the  blessyd 

Sacrement  xxd  " :   J.  Coles,  1539  (f.  210). 
Canopy.    "To  the  reparacionys  of  the  cannopy  iiijd  "  :  T.  Myller,  15 18 

(a.  340).    "  To  the  reparacion  of  the  canope  xxd " :  J.  Coles,  1539. 
Vestments.    "To  the  churche  of  Sowlgrave  for  to  bye  a  good  coope 

vj  li.  xiijs.  iiijd  "  :  J.  Stevyns,  15 18  (a.  365). 
Books.    "  To  the  church  of  Sulgrave  iiij  marks  to  by  a  boke  yt  ys  caDyd 

a  antyphoner  "  :    J.  Longe,  1519  (a.  396). 
Schoolmaster.    "  With  xls.  xd.  of  my  money  an  honest  priest  to  be  hyerd 

to  syng  &  praye  for  me,  the  qwich  preste  I  will  that  Sir  John  Hynton, 

vicar  of  Solgrave,  do  hier  that  he  may  teche  childer  in  the  parish  of 

Soulgrave  that  godds  s[ervice]  may  be  ther  the  better  maynteyned  " : 

Joan  Thompson,  1531  (d.  409). 

SUTTON  BASSETT:  [ST.  MARY^]  (chapel  to  Weston-by-Welland). 
Vestment.    "  To  the  chapell  of  Sutton  to  the  bying  of  one  vestement  iiijs. 

&  one  Aulter  clothe  "  :  T.  Chawmeber,  1545  (Pet.  i,  88). 
Repairs.    "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  chapell  of  Sutton  a  quarter  of  barley  '' : 

T.  Goodman,  1524  (b.  117).    "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  chappell  of  Sutton 

vjs.  viijd  "  ;  Elizabeth  Payn,  1558  (q.  35). 

SUTTON  :  ST.  GILES  2  (chapel  to  Castor). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulcher  light  xijd  "  :  J.  Fysher,  1545  (Pet.  i,  57A). 
Maintenancej    "To  the  chapell  of  Sent  Giles  in  Sutton  iijs.  iiijd":   T. 

Mosse  of  Upton,  1528  (d.  395).    "  To  Sutton  Chappell  a  seme  of  barle  "  : 

J.  Fysher,  1545. 

SYRESHAM:    ST.  NICHOLAS.' 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  Lady  awter  a  heffor  "  :  J.  Vicars,  1529  (d.  261). 
Our  Lady  at  St.  Catherine's  Altar.    "  To  the  [mayntenyng]  of  our  lady 

at  Seynt  Katherine  alter  "  :  J.  Blaby,  1527  (d.  65). 
St.  Catherine's  Altar.    J.  Blaby,  1527. 
St.  Thomas.    To  be  buried  "  coram  altari  beate  Thome  in  ecclesia  sancti 

Nicholai  de  Syresham  "  :  Edmund  Dormer,  1473  (Lans.  254). 
Rood.    "  To  the  mayntanyng  of  the  roode  of  the  church  of  Sirysam  a  good 

shepe  "  :   J.  Blaby,  1527.    "To  the  mayntenance  of  [?  the  rood]  lightt 

a  hyve  of  bees  "  :  T.  Kenersley,  1528  (d.  173). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  mayntenans  of  ye  sepulture  lightt  in  the  church  of 

Syersham  ij  kyne  the  churchwardens  to  have  the  ordering  of  the  said 

kyne.    To  the  same  sepulture  xiijli.  of  vvraxe"  :    T.  Kenersley,  1 528. 
Torches.    "  I  bequeth  to  the  m[ayntenance]  of  the  torchis  a  stryke  of 

barley":   T.  Kenersley,  1528.     Blanche  Squyer,  1529  (d.  175). 


^  EctoTiy  Liber  Falorum.  *  Agnes  Frebody,    15 10  (a.  7);   Steven 

•  T.  Mosse  of  Upton,  1528  (d.  395)  j  W.       Squyer,  1522  (b.  82) ;  Blanche  Squyer,  1529 
Aisclden,  1535  (e.  145).  (d.  175). 
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Altar  Cloths.  "  To  the  Qiie]  auter  of  Syssam  a  dyaper  cloth.  Item  cloth 
to  make  aulter  cloths  in  the  churche  besyde  " :  Blanche  Squyer,  1529 
(d.  175).  "  To  the  hye  awter  one  awter  clothe  "  :  George  Judds,  1537 
(E.  243). 

Bell  Frames.  "  I  bequeth  .  .  .  frame  of  bells  iij  trees  of  oke "  :  T, 
Kenersley,  1528  (d.  173). 

SYWELL:   ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.i 
Our  Lady.     "  To  our  Lady  lyght  a    quarter  of    barley  '* :    Sir  Harry 

Boterell,  parson  of  Sywell,  15 12   (a.  103).    W.  Mannyng,  15 18  (a.  355). 

W.  Houghton,  1535  (e.  155). 
St.  Christopher.    "To  Seynt  Christopher  xijd  "  :   Agnes  Sanboge,  1533 

(e-  34)- 

St.  Sunday.    **  To  Seynt  Sonday  xijd  "  :  Agnes  Sanboge,  1533. 

Rood.  "  To  the  rode  loft  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  W.  Witmall,  1530  (d.  333).  Agnes 
Sanboge,  1533.  **  Towards  the  guyldeng  of  the  roode  lofft  xxvjs.  viijd  "  : 
W.  Houghton,  1535. 

Sepulchre.  "To  the  sepulcr  iijs.  iiijd":  Sir  Harry  Boterell,  1512. 
W.  Witmall,  1530.  "To  the  sepulcr  lyghts  halfe  a  quarter  of  bar- 
ley":   W.  Mannyng,  1518. 

Torches.  "To  the  torcheis "  :  Sir  H.  Botterell,  1512.  "To  the  torche 
lyjht  halfe  a  quarter  of  barley"  :   W.  Mannyng,  151 8.    W.  Houghton, 

1535- 
Plate.     "  To  the  chaungyng  of  the  broken  chalice  xs "  :    W.  Houghton, 

1535- 

TANSOR:   OUR  LADY.a 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  Lady  light  iiijd  "  :  J.  Rickman,  1527  (d.  yS),    "  To 

our  Lady  lyght  iiijd  "  :  Robert  Diccons,  1529  (d.  302). 
St.  Christopher.    "To  Seint  Christopher  light  ij  .  .  .  to  make  a  tryn- 

dell"  :  John  Arch,  c.  1532  (e.  39). 
St.  John.     "  Item  to  a  tryndell  before  Seint  John  iiijd  "  :    John  Arch, 

c.  1532. 
Sepulchre.     "  To  the  sepulchre  iiijd":   J.   Rickman,   1527.     "To  the 

sepulchre  ly3ht  viijd  "  :  Robert  Diccons,  1529. 
Plate.     "  I  bequeth  to  the  mendy[ng  of]  a  chalys  vjs.  viijd  "  :    J.  Arch, 

c.  1532. 
Books  and  Vestments.    "  To   the  church  a  surplys,  a  grayll  &  a   presses- 

syoner  "  :  W.  Hyx,  4th  May,  1547  (j.  246). 
Seats.    "  I  give  to  the  church  of  Tansor  all  those  my  seats  ^  now  seituate 

in  the  same  which  I  brought  from  Fodringhm  (sic)  "  :    Robert  Hickes, 

clerk,  1601  (w.  178). 

TEETON  OR  TEKON  (chapel  to  Ravsnsthorpe).* 
"  To  the  chapel  of  Teken  xxd  "  :   Rich.  Haldenby,  15 10  (a.  8).     "  A  prest 

*  Agnes  Sanboge,  1533  (e.  34);  W.  *  "  A  chappell  of  eie,  at  Tecone  within 
Houghton,  1535  (e.  155);  Joane  Risse,  1557  the  parishe  of  Ravenithorpe,  distant  a 
(Lans.  255).                                                           myle  from  the  parishe  churche ;  to  whiche 

*W.      Diccon,      1527     (d.    y'f)^    John  there  belongithe  no  landis,  &  the  parson 

Hamwell,  1504  (Lans.  256).  of  Ravensthorpe  singithe  mase  there  ones  a 

•  These  interesting  stalls  still  remain.  wekc ;  howseling  people  there  xl "  (Aug- 
There  are  others  (from  Fotheringhay)  at  mcnt.  Office  Chantry  certificates,  roll  35, 
Hemington   and   Benefield.  no.  25). 
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to  sing  for  my  soul  in  the  parish  church  of  Ravensthorpe  or  else  in  the 
chappell  of  Tekon  "  :   Rich.  Butvylyn,  1521  (b.  35). 

THENFORD  (FENFORD) :  THE  ASSUMPTION  OF  OUR  LADY.  ^ 
Our  Lady.     "  Lego  beate  Marie  unum  modium  brasii "  :   Thomas  Jeggs, 

1498  (Lans.  258).     "  To  our  Lady  lyght  a  stryke  of  mastlyne "  :    H. 

Wyllys,  1529  (d.  264). 
Trinity.     "  To  the  Trenite  lyght  on  best  kare  (sic)  "  :     Francis  Knyght 

of  Banbury,  1 5 12  (a.  1 1 8) .    "  To  ye  Trynvte  lyght  a  stryke  of  mastlene  "  : 

H.  Wyllys,  1529. 
St.  Catherine.     "To  be  byryd  yn  ye  chyrch  [of  our]  lady  yn  Thenford 

afore  ye  altar  of  Seynt  Katryn.  .  .  .  Item  to  Saynt  Katryn  yn  ye  same 

chyrch  to  maynten  a  lyght  iiij  schepe "  :    T.  Watson,  151 3  (a.   150). 

"To  Seynt  Katryn  lyght  vij  shipe  "  :  .  .  .  Yrmungar,  c.  1517  (a.  431). 
St.  Christopher.     "  To  Sent  Cristofer  lyght  a  strike  barley  "  :    Francis 

Knyght,    1512.     H.    Wyllys,    1529.      "To   Sent  Christofurs  ly5ght   a 

schipe "  :    J.  Swane,   1515   (a.  274). 
St.  Erasmus.    "  To  ye  ly5the  of  Sainte  Erasmus  a  stryke  of  barlev "  : 

H.  Wyllys,   1529. 
Five  Lights.     "To  the  v  lyghts  a  stryke  of  barley"  :    F.  Knyght,  15 12. 

"To  ye  V  lyghtys  yn  ye  same  chyrch  ij  schepp  "  :    T.  Watson,  151 3 

(a.    150).     "To   the  V  ly5ghts  vij   shipe "  :    .  .  .  Yrmungar,  c.  1517. 
Rood.    "To  the  rode  light  on  schipe  "  :   Osmund  Abbott,  1512  (a.    90). 

"  To  the  rode  lyght  a  strike  of  barley  "  :  F.  Knyght,  15 12.     "  To  ye  rode 

lyght  ij  schcp  "  :  T.  Watson,  15 13. 
Torches.     "  To  the  torchis  one  strike  off  barley  "  :  Osmund  Abbott,  15 12. 

"To  the  torches  on  shippc  "  :    ...  Yrmungar,  c.  151 7. 

THORNBY:    ST.  HELEN.* 
Our  Lady.     "  To  our  lady  light  a  yowe  sheppe  "  :  J.  Large,  1528  (d.  211). 
Rood.     "  To  the  rode  Icfft  "  :  Wm.  Mylner,  1532  (e.  10).     "  To  the  church 

of  Thurnby  vj  striks  of  barley  the  one  half  of  the  said  vj  striks  towards  the 

guylding  of  the  roode  loft  &  the  other  half  unto  the  bells  "  :    Rich. 

Bennett,  1533  (e.  81). 
Vestments.     "  To  the  hyh  alter  iijs.  iiijd.  towardes  a  peyntyd  clothe   to 

[hang?]  afore  the  sayd  hyh  altar":   J.  Large,  1528.     "To  the  church 

of  Thurnby  a  crosse  clothe   the   price   xiijs.   iiijd "  :    Richard   Turner, 

1536  (e.  205). 
Books.     "Towards  the  byeing  of  an  antiphoner":    Wm.  Mylner,  1532 

(e.  10). 

THORNHAUGH:   ST.  ANDREW. » 
"  To  the  hie  alter  of  the  church  of  Sent  Andrew  in  Thornehowe  a  [torn 
off]";    W.  Michill,  1512  (a.  78). 


»  Richard   Taxton,    1556   (Pet.  ii,   28);  *J.  Large,  1528  (d.  211);  Wm.  Mylner, 

other  wills  give  the  dedication  simply  as  1532  (e.  10)  j  Richard  Bennett,  1533  (e.  81). 
our    Lady:     T.    Watson,   15 13    (a.   150); 

J.  Swane*  1515  (a.  274);    H.  Wyllys,  1529  »W.  Michill,   1512  (a.  78);  J.  Sutton, 

(o.  264).  1528  (d.  215). 
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THORPE  MALSOR :  ALL  SAINTS.  1 
St.  John  of  Beverley.    "  To  the  payn[tyng]  of  Seynt  John  xijd  '* :  Robert 

Osborne,  1521  (b.  4).    "To  the  tabernacle  of  Sent  John  of  Beverley 

xijd":    T.  Pawmer,  1526  (c.  117).    "To  Sent  John  of  Beverleye  iiij 

shepe  "  :  Thomas  Woodford,  1528  (d.  203).    W.  Alderman,  1528  (d.  207). 
Rood.    "To  the  rode  loft  xijd":    Robert  Osborne,   1521.    "To   the 

lawmp  afore  the  rode  [torn  off]  "  :  Thomas  Woodford,  1528. 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulchre  xijd  "  :  W.  Davy,  15 10  (a.  9).    "  To  the 

sepulchre  ij   stryke   of  barley":    Robert   Osborne,    1521.     "To   the 

sepulcre  a   heyford " :    W.  Alderman,   1528.      "To    the  sepulcre  iiij 

shepe":    Thomas  Woodford,  1528. 
Torches.     "To  the  torches  xij4  "  :    W.  Davy,  15 10. 
Vestments.    "  To  the  church  of  Thorpe  Malsor  one  surples  "  :  Christopher 

Addyson,  rector,  1569  (s.  100). 
Handbells.    "  To  the  church  of  Thorpe  my  best  wether  shepe  towardes 

the  buying  of  ij  handbells  for  the  same  churche  "  :    W.  Garrett,  1557 

(Lans.  262). 
Repairs.    "  To  the  mendinge  of  ye  leads  of  the  chauncell  where  nede 

requirith  two   shillings   &  sixpence "  :    Thomas   Johnson,   clerk,    1575 

(Lans.  262). 
Town  Stock.    "  Unto  the  towne  stocke  of  Thorpe  one  ewe  &  a  lambe  "  : 

W.  Garrett,  1557. 

THORPE  MANDEVILLE:   ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST.* 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  Lady  of  Throope  hallfe  on  pownde  of  waxe  "  : 

Richard  Crompe,   1528  (d.   137).    "To  our  Lady  lygthe  on  kow": 

Hugh  Frebody,  gent.  1531  (d.  407). 
Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem.    "  To  our  Lady  of  BeduUem  halfe  pownde 

waxe":    Richard  Crompe,  1528. 
St.  Christopher  and  St.  George.     "  To  the  mayntenance  of    Saynt 

Crystofer  &  Saynt  George  one  kow  "  :  Hugh  Frebody,  1531. 
St.  John.    "  To  Sayntt  John  off  Throope  viijd  "  :  Richard  Crompe,  1528. 

"  To  Sent  John  one  hawkie^  cowe  "  :  T.  Wyse,  1530  (d.  354). 
Rood.    "  To  the  rode  loft  of  Throope  Moundefelde  on  shepe  "  :   Richard 

Booseley  of  Sulgrave,  1526  (c.  86).    "  To  the  roode  off  Tliroopc  xijd  "  : 

Richard  Crompe,  1528. 
Torches.    "  To  the  sayd  churche  iiij  torches  "  :  Hugh  Frebody,  1531. 
Bell.      "  To  the  church  of  Saynt  John  xls.   towards  a   bell.    To   the 

mayntenance  of  the  bells  on  kow"  :  Hugh  Frebody,  1531. 
Books.    "  To  Throope  church  oon  processionar "  :    Sir  T.  Betterick  of 

Radston,  1533  (e.  3)- 

THRAPSTON:    ST.  JAMES.* 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  Ladye  altare  halff  a  (Quarter  of  barley  "  :  T.  Wode- 


*W.  Davy,  15 10  (a.  9)-,  John  Person,  •  Hawkie  =  a  white-cheeked  cow  (Halli- 

panon  of   Thorpe  Malsor,  1546  (j.    183);  well). 
John  Alderman,  1550  (Lans.  262). 

•T.  Wyse,  1530(0.  354);  Robert  Peere,  *T.  Watkyns,  1523  (b.  146);  T.  Wode- 

1530  (d.  362);  Agnes  Gifford,  1561   (Pet.  house,  1530  (d.  363)  j  Nichohs  Nethercotys, 

iu,  32).  i54i(Pet.i,  II). 
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house,  1530  (d.  363).     "  To  our  Lady  alter  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  T.  Dycks, 

153 1  (d.  374)- 
St.  Catherine.     "  To  Sent  Katheryn  altare  halflF  a  quarter  of  barley  '* : 

T.  Wodehouse,  1530.    "To  Sent  Katheryne  alter  ij  stryke  of  barley** : 

T.  Dycks,  1531. 
Altar  Cloth.    "To  the  parish  church  of  Thrapston  one  of  my  best 

tabel-cloths  to  make  an  aulter  cloth  for  the  hye  auter  " :     Elizabeth 

Nycols,  1540  (g.  66). 
Town  Cross.     "  To  the  mendyng  of  ye  hye  way  betwene  ye  brige  &  yc 

crosse  in  ye  Towne  x  lode  of  stone  "  :  T.  Watkyns,  1523  (b.  146). 

TICHMARSH:  OUR  LADY.  1 

Our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.  "  To  our  Lady  lyght  in  Techmarsh  j  ewe 
&  j  lambe":  W.  Pullay  of  Lilford,  1501  (Lans.  169).  "To  the 
reparacon  of  the  ffygur  off  our  blessyd  Lady  in  the  chancell  iiij  stryke 
of  barley  "  :  John  Seymon,  1 521  (b.  19).  "To  our  Lady  in  the  chancell 
ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Agnes  Edwyn,  1521  (b.  50).  "  To  our  lady  in  ye 
hye  quyer  j  strike  of  barlie  "  :  W.  Seymon,  1522  (b.  125). 

Our  Lady  of  Pity  in  the  Church.  "  I  bequeth  to  the  payntyng  of  our 
Lady  of  Pyte  in  the  chyrche  iij  stryke  of  barley"  :  Robert  Dene,  152 1 
(b.  18).  "  To  our  Lady  of  Pyte  iiij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Roger  Richardson, 
1 52 1  (b.  19).  "  To  our  Lady  of  Pety  in  the  chyrch  ij  stryke  of  barley  ** : 
Agnes  Edwyn,  1521.     W.  Seymon,  1522. 

Trinity.  "  I  bequeth  vjs.  viijd.  for  to  bye  a  candlestycke  withall  unto  the 
Trinite  "  :   James  Staynbank,  1533  (e.  30). 

St.  Anne  (?).  "  I  bequeth  xijd.  for  a  candlestycke  for  Sent  An  .  .  .  '* : 
James  Staynbank,  1533. 

St.  Catherine.  "  Also  to  the  chyrch  ij  laund  kerchers  one  to  our  Lady 
&  a  nother  to  Seynt  Katrin  "  :  Alys  Sexton,  15 14  (a.  205). 

St.  Nicholas.  "  To  Seynt  Nycolas  alter  my  best  bord  cloth "  :  Alys 
Sexton,  1 5 14. 

Rood  Altar.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Tychemarch 
byfore  the  rode  awter,  &  for  my  buriall  there  vjs.  viijd.  To  the  rode 
alter  xijd.  Item  lijd.  for  to  by  a  pax  with  for  the  same  altar  "  :  James 
Staynbank,  1533. 

Rood  in  North  Aisle.  "  My  body  to  be  tumulated  &  buryed  within  the 
paryshe  churche  of  Tychmershe  before  the  roode  in  jhe  north  yle  " : 
Wm.  Pyckeryng,  1541  (P.C.C.  13,  Spert). 

Plough  Light.    "To  the  plow  lyght  iiijd  "  :   J.  Tomson,  1517  (a.  461). 

Sepulchre.  "  To  ye  sepulture  lyght  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Alys  Sexton, 
1 5 14.  "To  the  sepulchre  lyght  ij  stryckes  of  barley":  Robert  Pene, 
1521. 

Torches.  "To  the  torchys  ij  strycke  of  barley":  John  Seymon,  1521. 
Robert  Dene,  152 1.  "I  bequeth  xs.  to  the  reparacon  of  the  torches, 
lights  &  bellys  in  the  said  church  of  Tichmarsh  "  :  W.  Cobbe,  *  parson 
of  Tichmarsh,  1536  (P.C.C.  i,  Dyngeley). 

*  W.  Dawnsey,  1 5 1 2  (a.  86)  5  Alyt  Sexton,       1 5 1 5  to  1 536.    In  Bridges*  time  (1720)  there 
I5I4(a.  205);  Robert  Dene,  1521  (b.  18).  was  a  brass  to  his  memory  in  Tichmanh 

•  Wm.  Cobbe  was  rector  from  i8th  May,       church  (Bridges,  Nortbants,-  ii,  386). 
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Sacrament.  "  I  give  to  the  blessid  sacrament  there  xvjd " :  Henry 
Pikerynge,  1556  (P.C.C.  69,  Noodes). 

Repairs.  "  I  wol  that  my  grete  plate  of  iron  be  sold  by  myn  executoris 
to  the  moost  availe,  &  I  bequeth  the  money  comyng  of  ye  same  plate  to 
the  reparacon  of  the  parishe  church  of  Tychemersh  in  the  countie  of 
Northampton " :  John  Hynde  of  Stratford-at-Bowe,  co.  Middlesex, 
1471  (P.C.C.  4,  Wattys).  "  Lego  ad  fabricam  insule  borealis  dicte 
ecclesie  dimidium  quarterium  ordei " :  Wm.  Colett,  1499  (Lans.  260). 
"  To  the  reparacon  of  the  church  of  Tychemarch  to  help  to  bye  lede 
withall  xls"  :  James  Staynbank,  1533  (e.  30). 

Gild  of  the  Passion  of  Christ.  Certain  land  to  be  sold  and  the  profits 
to  go  "  to  the  fortheryng  of  the  gyld  lately  begonne  at  Tychemarch  yn 

the  honor  of  the  passion  of  Crist To  the  makynge  of  a  dyner  for 

the  gyld  ...  &  one  quarter  of  malt  &  ij  wethers "  :  James  Staynbank, 

1533. 
Books.    "  Item  ils.   to   by  an  antyphoner  &  a   grayll  with " :    James 

Staynbank,  1533. 
Vestments.    "  I  gyve  to  the  churche  of  Tychemershe  the  hoUe  seute  that 

I  have  of  purpell  velvet  with  all  other  thinges  that  they  have  of  myn  in 

the  churche  saving  the  vestments  with  that  belonges  to  the  same  "  (sic^ : 

Gilbert  Pykeryng,  1556  (P.C.C.  17,  Kechyn). 

TICHMARSH:    ST.  JAMES'  CHAPEL. 
Maintenance.     "  I  bequeth  to  Seynt  Jamys  chappell  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  : 
Robert  Dene,  152 1  (b.  i  8).     "  I  bequeth  to  Seynt  Jamys  chappell  iiij  stryke 
of  barley  "  :    Roger  Richardson,  1521  (b.  19). 

TIFFIELD:  ST.  JOHN.  1 

Our  Lady.    "  Item  do  ij  hostoria*  ordii  ad  lumen  beate  Marie  "  :  [name 

torn  off],  1 5 10   (a.  21).     "To  our  Lady  lyght  ij  stryks  of  barley": 

T.  Alyn,  15 14  (a.  206).    "  To  our  Lady  [my]  kyrcheve  "  :    Alice  Barton, 

1528  (d.  164).    "  I  guyff  to  our  lady  light  vjd  "  :   Margery  Pokes,  1532 

(d.  415). 

Rood.  "  Lego  ij  hostoria*  ordii  ad  lumen  crucifixi  "  :  ...  1510  (a.  21). 
"Also  a  stryke  of  malt  to  the  lyght  of  the  crysi[fix]"  :  T.  Alyn,  15 14. 
"To  the  roode  light  vjd":  Margery  Pokes,  1532.  "To  the  rode 
lyght  ij  strykes  of  whett  "  :  Thomas  Howse,  1540  (g.  27). 

Torches.  "  Item  do  ij  hostoria  ordii  torchiis  "  :  .  .  .  15 10  (a.  21).  "  To 
the  torchys  ij  stryke  of  barley":  Nycholas  Bennett,  1528  (d.  160). 
"  To  the  torches  iiijd  "  :   Margery  Pokes,  1532. 

Pax.  "  Item  do  ij  hostoria  brasii  ad  emendum  ununk  paxillum  "  :  John 
.  .  .  1510  (a.   14). 

Vestments.  "  To  the  hye  alter  a  [table  ?]  cloth  to  make  a  allter  cloth 
off":  Alice  Barton,  1528.  "To  the  church  of  Tyffeld  a  sheytt  to 
make  a  aulter  cloth":  Robert  Scryvener,  1547  (j.  238).  "Also  I  gyfi 
to  the  church  a  panne  after  the  decesse  of  my  wife.  Also -a  tabull 
cloth  of  dyaper.  I  wyll  that  the  expense  be  honest  at  my  burying  after 
my  degre  "  :  T.  Alyn,  15 14. 


com. 


*  Thomas  Hovrie,  1 540  (g.  27).  *  Hostorium  =  a     vcmcI    for    measuring 
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TOWCESTER:    ST.  LAWRENCE,  i 

Our  Lady.  "  To  our  lady  lyght  xijd  "  :  Henry  Kyslyngbery,  151 3  (a.  142). 
"  To  the  mayntenaunce  of  oure  lady  lyght  iij  ewys  &  iij  lambkynes  "  : 
.  .  .  Crenanes,  c.  1517  (a.  427).  "  To  our  Ladys  aulter  j  aulter  clothe  "  : 
Henry  Barker,  1 5 3 1  (d.  388).  "  I  bequeth  to  the  reparacons  of  the  wyndow 
in  the  yle  of  our  Lady  is  "  :  W.  Sowth,  1531  (e.  40).  "  To  our  [Lady] 
in  the  yle  to  mayenteyn  her  with,  a  buUok  of  ij  yere  old  *' :  W.  Synkyn, 
1533  (e.  56).  "  To  our  Ladys  aulter  ijd  "  :  H.  Dobson,  i  Edward  VI 
(Pet.  i,  97). 

Our  Lady  and  St.  George.  "  To  the  light  of  our  Lady  &  Sancte  George 
ijs  "  :  James  Glastebery,*  1534  (e.  138). 

St.  Acnes.  "To  Sancte  Agneis  alter  vjd " :  Richard  Lawe,  1530 
(e.  186). 

St.  Anne.  "  To  Scynt  Anne's  aulter  a  towell  "  :  Isabella  Lewellyn,  151 1 
(P.C.C.  4,  Fettiplace).     "  Lego  sancte  Anne  iiijd  "  :     John  Robinson, 

1 51 8  (a.  366).  "  Lumini  sancte  Anne  viijd  "  :  Thomas  Goodgame,  1518 
(b.  118).  "To  the  aulter  of  Seynte  Anne  j  aulter  clothe":  Henry 
Barker,  1531.  "To  be  buried  in  the  yle  of  Sent  Anne  next  unto 
the  seat  that  I  knyle  (sic)":  Richard  Hurcote,  1535  (e.  217).  "To 
be  buried  in  Saint  Annes  ile  in  the  parish  church  of  Towcester "  : 
W.  Davy,  1543  (h.  27).  "To  S**  Anne's  alter  ijd":  H.  Dobson, 
I  Edward  VL 

St.  Anthony.  "  Item  a  pownde  wex  in  ij  tapers  to  brene  afore  Seynt 
Antony":  Leonard  Haryett,  15 12  (a.  108).  "To  the  light  of  Sancte 
Anthony  iiijd":    James  Glastebery,  1534. 

St.  Catherine.     "Lumini  sancte  Katarine  iiijd":    T.  Goodgame,  1518. 

St.  Clement.  "  To  the  lyght  of  Sent  Clement  iiijd  "  :  ...  Crenanes, 
c*.  1517.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Seynt  Laurence  before 
the  image  of  Seynt  Clement  "  :  X  Kyng,  1544  (j.  40). 

St.  George.  "  Henry  [Kyslyngbery]  must  gyve  yerely  to  Sent  George's 
lyte,  off  the  londes  that  my  husbond  &  I  have  given  unto  him,  vjs.  viijd. 
thereof  must  the  parish  prest  have  for  his  bede  rowl  iiijd.  &  every  yere 
whyle  the  world  lastes  must  have  off  the  same  vjs.  viijd.  for  to  say  a 
dirige  &  hys  masse  iiijd.  Item  to  the  [clerk  ?]  ijd.  for  to  dirige  vnth  hym, 
&  jd.  for  hys  knylle.  The  residue  to  the  lyght  of  Sent  George  "  :  Maud 
Margettes,  15 12  (a.  118).  "To  Seynt  George  light  iiijd":  Richard 
Lawe,  1530. 

St.  John  Baptist.  "  To  the  chapell  of  Sanct  John  the  Baptist  vjs.  viijd  "  : 
W.  Ward,  15 13  (a.  141).  "  To  the  light  of  Sancte  John  Baptist  viijd  "  : 
James  Glastebery,  1534.  "  To  Sent  John  Baptist  iiijd  "  :  John  Atkyns, 
1515  (a.  273). 

St.  Lawrence.  "  To  the  peyntyng  off  Sanct  Laurans  viijd  "  :  H.  Kys- 
lyngbery, 15 1 3.  "Lego  picture  imaginis  sancti  Laurencii  \'iijd  "  : 
John    Robinson,    1518.     Thomas    Goodgame,    1518.      Robert     Knott, 

1 5 19  (a.  373)  ;  and  several  others. 


*  John  Atkyns,  1515  (a.  273)  j  W.  Synkyn,  pray  for  the  soUyt  of  Jameys  Glasbciy  and 
1533(1.56);  T.  Kyng,  1 544  (j.  40).  Kateryne  his  wyf,  whych  Jamys  departyd 

*  In  1720  there  was  a  brass  to  his  memory  the  vij  day  of  January,  A.  Dni.  mvxxxiiij. 
with    this  inscription  :    "  Of   your   charite  On  whos  soil  Jesu  have  mercy." 
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St.  Roch  and  King  Henry  VI.  "  To  Sancte  Rocke  and  Kyng  Henry 
iiijd":    James  Glastebery,  1534  (e.  138). 

The  College  or  Sponne's  Chantry  of  our  Lady. ^  "I  pardon  &  geve 
the  booke  with  the  debts  therein  conteyned  perteignyng  to  the  chauntry 
of  Towcester  that  the  maister  &  his  brethren  shall  have  the  more  cause 
to  have  the  sowle  of  my  brother  Mr.  John  Day^&my  sowle  the  more  in 
their  good  prayers  "  :  Isabella  liewellyn,  1511  (P.C.C.  4,  Fettiplace).  To 
be  buried  "  in  capella  beate  Marie  de  Towcester  intra  sepulturam  magistri 
Willelmi  Halle  primi  prepositi  cantarie  ejusdem,  et  tumbam*  magistri 
Willelmi  Spone  fundatoris  ibidem  "  :  Hugh  Melyng*  "  Christi  sacerdos  "  : 
1531  (d.  404). 

Rood.  "  To  the  rode  loft  xijd  "  :  .  .  .  Crenanes,  c.  1517  (a.  427).  "Lumini 
sancte  crucis  xijd "  :  T.  Goodgame,  15 18  (b.  118).  "To  the  roode 
lyght  xxd.  To  fyndyng  of  a  lampe  before  the  rode  loft  in  Sant  Laurence 
chyrche  vs.  by  the  yere  for  ever  "  :  Bennet  Davey,  1535  (e.  160).  "  To 
the  rode  lyght  iijs.  iiijd":  Henry  Barker,  1531  (d.  388).  "To  the 
mayntenance  of  the  lyght  before  the  rood  xxd  "  :  W.  Davy,  1543  (h.  27). 

Sepulchre.  "  Lego  lumini  sepulchri  iiijd  "  :  Robert  Knott,  15 19  (a.  373). 
Robert  Hawke,  1521  (b.  33). 

Torches.  "To  the  torches  xijd  "  :  H.  Kyslyngbery,  15 13  (a.  142).  "To 
the  torches  ij  stryke  of  malt":  Robert  Knott,  1 5 19.  "Lego  magnis 
cereis  &  the  torches  viijd  "  :  Robert  Hawke,  1521.  "To  the  torches 
iijs.  iiijd  "  :   Henry  Barker,  1531. 

Gild  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  George.  "  To  the  fraternity  &  gyld  of  our 
Lady  &  Seynt  George  xijd " :  R.  Knott,  15 19.  "To  the  gilde 
of  our  Lady  iiijd  "  :  T.  Fowks,  1526  (c.  91).  "  I  bequethe  to  the  brother- 
hed  of  our  Lady  &  Seynt  George  an  oxe  calfe  of  the  age  of  xij  weks  "  : 
J.  Rockingham,  c.  1524  (b.  112). 

HousELiNG  Cloth.  "  Item  a  towell  of  diaper  xiiij  yards  length  to  hosyll 
people":    Isabella  Lewellyn,  151 1.      • 

Vestments  and  Plate.  "  To  the  highe  aulter  an  aulter  clothe  of  diaper  "  : 
I.  Lewellyn,  151 1.  "Item  ornamentis  summi  altaris  halfe  a  quarter 
barley  "  :  T.  Goodgame,  15 18.  "To  the  hye  aulter  ij  aulter  clothes  "  : 
Henry  Barker,  1531.  "Item  to  bye  ij  elnes  of  cloth  to  make  an 
aulter  cloth  xijd":  W.  Synkyn,  1533  (e.  56).  "To  the  church  of 
Towcester  in  Northamptonshire  where  I  receyved  my  baptisme  a  vestment 
of  xls.  &  a  challice  of  iij  li  "  :  Richard  Barre  of  Cranbroke,  Kent,  1538 
(P.C.C.  30,  Dyngley).  "  To  the  ornaments  of  the  high  awter  viijd  "  : 
J.  Addington,  gent,  1540  (g.  42).     Barnard  Shyttylwode,  1540  (h.  12). 


^  William  Sponne,  archdeacon  of  Norfolk,  '  Sponne's  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 

and  rector  of  Towcester,  founded  a  small  lady-chapel. 

college  or   chantry  in  the    lady-chapel    at  *  Hugh  Melyng,  D.D.  of  Exeter  college, 

the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  Towcester  Oxford,  was  vicar  of  All  Saints,  Northamp- 

church.     Licence  for  the  endowment  was  ton,   from    151 1    till   1530,  and   rector  of 

granted  in  1448-9,  the  year  after  the  founder's  Farthingstone     1521     to    153 1.       In   Oct. 

death.  1 5 1 1  he  appears  as  a  witness  to  the  will  of 

*  John  Day  was  master  of  the  college  or  Isabella  Lewellyn,  and  is  described  as  master 

chantry,  and  died  in  15 10.     His  will  is  dated  Hugh  Melling,  prepositus  cantarie  predicte 

5th    August,   1 5 10,  and    was    proved  2nd  (Towcester).     He   seems    to    have    resigned 

Sept.  1 5 10  (P.C.C.  31,  Bennett).  the  mastership  in  1526. 
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Clock.     "  To  the  makyng  of  the  clock  ijs  "  :    William  Urbayne,  "  clerk, 

and  master  of  the  chauntrie  of  Towcester,"  1534  (e.  114). 
Books.     "Lego  ecclesie  de  Towcester  xxli.  vel  libros  et  vestimenta   ad 

valorem  de  xl  marcis " :    Wm.    Sponne,  1447    (P.C.C.  35,  LuflFenam). 

"  I  do  gyve  my  imnall  book  to  ye  sayd  church  of  Towceter  " :   Robert 

Moxon,  1554  (m.  93). 
Whitsun  Ale.     "  To  the  church  ale  at  Whitsontyde  haullf  a  quarter  of 

mallt  "  :  W.  Synkyn,  1533  (e.  56). 
Morrow  Mass  Priest.    Lands  left  after  the  death  of  certain  persons  "  to 

the  use  &  hireng  of  a  morrow  masse  prest "  :  Henry  Barker,  1531  (d.  388). 

TWYWELL:   ST.  NICHOLAS.  ^ 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  lady  lyght  xijd"  :   Sir  Christopher  Alkoke,  parson,  * 

1532  (d.  400).     "  To  be  buried  in  the  churche  before  our  ladye  alter  '* : 

W.  Antony,  1557  (Pet.ii,  14). 
St.  Nicholas.    "  Unto  Sent  Nycolas  lyght  in  Twywell  xijd "  :    Sir  C. 

Alkoke,  1532. 

UFFORD:  ST.  ANDREW.* 

Trinity.     "To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Ufford  before  the  ymage  of 

the  Holy  Trinity"  :  George  Quarles,  1535  (e.  183). 
Canopy.    "  The  churche  of  Ufforde  a  canapie  in  the  honour  of  God  of 

blacke    satten  &  crimson    saten":    Lady  Anne    Husse,    1544  (P-C.C. 

4,  Alen). 
Vestments,   Plate  and   Books.     "  To   the   churche  ...  a   vestment   of 

yelowe  sasnet  &  a  crosse  of  grene  "  :   Lady  Anne  Husse,  1544.     "  I  gevc 

&  bequethe  xxd.  to  the  churche  of  Ufford  &  one  towell "  :  Agnes  Camme, 

1557  (Pet.  i,  218).  "To  the  church  of  Ufford  the  table  that  standethe 
uppon  the  hygh  aulter,  a  peyr  of  greate  candlesticks,  a  masse  boke,  a 
preecessioner,  &  a  manuell  "  :   W .  Rufforth,  *  parson,  of  Ufford,  8th  Nov. 

1558  (Pet.  ii,  164). 

UPTON:  ST.  HELEN«  (chapel  to  Castor). 
Maintenance.  "  To  ye  chapell  of  Saint  Elene  of  Upton  halffe  a  seme  of 
make  "  :  J.  Strete,  1522  (b.  142).  "  To  the  chappell  of  Sent  Helen  of 
Upton  vjs.  viijd":  T.  Mosse,  1528  (d.  395).  "To  the  aulter  (sic)  in 
Upton  chapell  ij  stryke  of  barley  to  the  reparacon  of  the  same 
chappell"  :  Alice  Moss,  1536  (f.  100).  "To  ye  proctor  of  ye  chapell 
of  Upton  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  Hugh  Style,  1550  (j.  337). 

UPTON :   ST.  MICHAEL  «  (chapel  to  St.  Peter's,  Northampton). 
Chaplain.     "  Ego   Christopher  us   capellanus   capelle  sancti  Michaelis   de 
Upton.     Lego   corpus  meum   sepeliendum   in   capella   sancti   Michaelis 
archangeli  de  Upton,"  25th  Sept.  1485  (I^ans.  268). 

*  Sir  Christopher  Alkoke,  1532  (d.  4CX)).  *Wm.   Rufforth  was  rector  from   12th 

*  Christopher     Alcock     was     rector     of       April,  1552,  till  1558.  .      _    ^. 

rr         11/  .u  **      u  .  J-    Strete,   1522   (b.    142);   T.  Mosse, 

Twywellfrora  13th  March,  1501-2,  to  1532.       j^^g'^p,  ^^^y      5        v        •^  ; »  » 

*  Bishop  Beaufort's  institution   register,  *  John  Stokes,  1533  (k.  45) ;  W.  Else,  1535 
Lincoln,  f.  ico.                                                    (e.  151). 
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Torches.  "  To  the  torchis  xijd  "  :  John  Stokes,  1533  (e.  45).  "  I  guyfe 
oon  torch  price  iijs.  to  the  church  of  Upton  "  :  W.  Else,  1535  (e.  151). 

Altar  Cloth.  "  To  the  church  of  Upton  an  alter  clothe  ye  price  of  xviijd  "  : 
John  Jacbon,  1527  (d.  59). 

Vestments.  "  To  the  parish  church  of  Uppeton  a  cheseble  of  blue  velvet  t 
with  a  crosse  of  rede  velvett,  an  awbe  and  amys  with  all  the  orfrays  to 
the  same  "  :  Alice  Mortimer,  1467  (P.C.C.  30,  Godyn). 

Building.  "  To  the  church  of  Upton  when  it  is  beyldyd  uppe  agane  xls  "  : 
Alice  Baseley,  1549  (k.  I34[2]). 

WADENHOE:  ST.  GILES.  1 
St.  Giles.     "  Towards  the  payntyng  of  Sent  Gylys  iijs.  iiijd  " :    Edward 

Sanderson,  15 19  (a.  378).     "  To  be  buried  in  the  churchyarde  ageynst 

[Sent]  Giles  "  :   John  Goodrich,  c.  1525  (a.  233). 
St.  Margaret.    "  Towards  the  payntyng  of  Seynt  Margaret  "  :  E.  Sander- 
son, 1 5 19. 
New  Light.    "  To  the  new  lighte  yt  is  begon  ij  poundes  wax  for  ij  taburs 

to  be  made  withall  "  :  J.  Abron,  1526  (c.  93). 
Rood.     "  To  be  buried  in  the   church   afore   the   rode   in    Wadenho "  : 

J.  Abron,  1526. 
Sepulchre.     "  To  the  lighte  off  the  sepulchre  ij  strykes  of  barley  "  :  John 

Goodrich,  c.  1525.     "I  bequeth  to  the  mendyng  of  the  sepulchre  &  the 

light  there  xxd  "  :  J.  Abron,  1526. 
Torches.     "  To  the  torches  a  strike  of  barley  '* :  E.  Harreson,  1525  (a.  414). 
Vestments  and  Plate.     "  To  the  church  behove  a  flaxen  towell  of  iij 

yerds  long  "  :  E.  Harreson,  1525.     "  To  ye  makyng  of  the  pyxe  hangnyg 

over     the    hyghe    [altar]    .  .  . " :     Lawrence   Bowers,  *    "  parson    of 

Wadynhow,"  1545  (h.  45). 
Repair.     "  Toward  the  reparacon  of  the  leds  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  J.  Abron,  1526. 
Bequest  to   rector.    "  I  bequethe   to   mayster   parson   xs.   towards    the 

reparacon  of  the  hye  chancell  that  he  may  pay  for  me  &  my  chylderns 

forgettyn  offeryngs  &  tythes  "  :  E.  Sanderson,  1 5 19. 

WAKERLEY:    ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST. » 
Our  Lady.    "  To    be  buried  before  our    Ladys  awter " :    Sir   Anthony 

Bretyne,  clerk,  1538  (f.  147). 
Rood.     "To  the  rode  a  bushell  of  make":    Richard  Pepper,  c.   1526 

(c.  133). 
Porch.     "  To  be  buried  in  the  porche  of  Wakerley  church  "  :   Sir  Richard 

Byschope,  1528  (d.  204). 

WALGRAVE:   ST.  PETER.* 
Our  Lady.     "  To  our  lady  light  vj  stryke  of  make  "  :   W.  Freeman,  1523 
(b.  151).     "  To  our  lady  lyght  a  hyve  with  beys  "  :  W.  Wede,  152 1  (b.  27). 


*  Edward  Sandcnon,  1519  (a.  378)}  'Roger  Walker,  15 17  (a.  425);  Roger 
Elizabeth  Harreson,  1525  (a.  414).  Mauyngam,  1545  (k.  43). 

•  Lawrence  Bowen  or  Bowycr  occun  at  *  W.  Cheveler,  rector,  1484  (Lam.  269) ; 
rector  of  Wadenhoe  in  1526  and  held  the  Sir  William  Hochon,  priest  of  Walgrave, 
living  till  hit  death  in  1545.  1521    (b.  6) ;  W.  Freeman,  1523  (b.  151}. 
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"  To  our  lady  light  one  ewe  shippe  "  :  T.  Kyng,  1530  (d.  343).  **  To 
the  Image  of  our  lady  iiijd  "  :  Henry  Magus,  alias  Freeman,  1529  (d.  308). 

Corpus  Christi.  "  To  the  light  before  the  Corpus  Christi  (sic)  iiijd"  : 
W.  Farthingworth,  c.   1533  (f.  167). 

St.  Winifred.  To  be  buried  "  in  cancello  sancti  Petri  coram  sancta 
Wenefrida":    Wm.  Cheveler,!  rector,  1484  (Lans.  269). 

Rood.  "  To  the  rode  lofft  xijd  "  :  Sir  Wm.  Hochon,  1521  (b.  6).  "  To 
the  rode  ij  stryke  of  barley  " :  Katherine  Magus,  alias  Freeman,  1529 
(d.  293). 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulchre  lyght  a  hyve  with  beys  "  :  W.  Wede,  1521 
(b.  27).  "  To  the  mayntenyng  of  the  sepulcre  light  iiijd  "  :  H.  Carter, 
1530  (d.  332).  "To  the  sepulchre  light  one  ewe  shippe":  T.  Kyng, 
1530. 

Torches.  "  To  the  churche  of  Walgrave  so  miche  money  as  will  by  oone 
torche,  the  wiche  I  will  be  used  yn  the  administracon  of  the  blessed 
sacrament  &  at  pore  men's  buryalls  "  :  J.  Pye,  1530  (d.  340).  "  I  bequcth 
vjs.  to  by  ij  torchys  wyth "  :  T.  Kyng,  1530.  "I  bequethe  iiijs. 
to  bye  a  torch  withall  to  bryn  before  me,  &  iij  moo  at  my  buriall "  : 
J.  Lucke,  1532  (e.  35). 

Sacrament.  "  To  the  sacrament  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Katherine  Magus, 
1529.  "To  the  light  afore  the  sacrament  iiijd":  W.  Farthing- 
worth, c.  1533.  W.  Norman,  1536  (e.  191).  "To  the  sackryng  light 
xijd "  :  J.  Lucke,  1532.  "To  the  lyghts  afore  the  hye  alter  a  hyve 
with  beys":    W.  Wede,  1521. 

Banner  Cloth.  "  To  the  making  of  a  new  banner  clouth  iiijs  "  :  Richard 
Dowse,  1557  (q.  9). 

Vestments.  "  I  bequeth  a  towyll  to  the  [blank]  in  the  same  churche  *' : 
Katherine  Magus,  1529.  "  I  gyve  to  my  parish  church  vjs.  to  by 
a  canopye  for  the  pixe  "  :  T.  Wallis,  1533  (e.  i).  "  Lego  ad  opus  et 
facturam  unius  vestimenti  integri  principalis  cum  capa  et  apparatibus 
diacono  et  subdiacono  convenientibus  pro  summo  altari  x  marcas "  : 
Master  John  Honyngham,*  archdeacon,  1417  (P.C.C.  38,  Marche). 

Books.  "  Lego  ecclesie  de  Waldgrave  meum  novum  portiforium  magnum 
nuper  mediante  Johanne  Boyse  per  me  comparatum  "  :  John  Honyngham, 
1417.  "To  the  church  of  Seynt  Peter  in  Walgrave  a  masse  book": 
T.  Wallis,  1533. 

Repairs.  "  To  the  buyldeng  of  the  churche  rooff  a  quarter  of  barley  "  : 
T.  Freeman,  1536  (e.  193).  • 

WANSFORD  :  HOLY  TRINITY »  (chapel  to  Thornhaugh). 
Our  Lady.     "  To  be  buried  in  the  cappell  of  our  lady  in  the  church  of 

Wansford":   W.  Lockington,  1531  (d.  398). 
Trinity.     "To  be  buried  in  ye  chapell  of  ye  Trenite  in  Wanysford."* 
Altar  Cloths.    "  To  ye  hye  aulter  my  best  weder  schepe  &  a  fyne  schete."  • 
Repairs.    "  I  bequeth  my  iiij  worte  ledys  (sic)  to    ye  chirch   worke."* 

^  Wm.  Cheveler  or  Chyvelere  was  rector  (Pat.  4 Rich,  ii,  p.   i,  m.  15).     He  became 

of  Walgrave  from  22nd  April,   1461,  till  rector  of  Walgrave  about  the  tame  tune, 

14S4.  but  the  exact  date  of  his  institution  is  not 

*John  Honyngham  was  collated  to  the  recorded.    He  died  in  141 7. 
archdeaconry  of  Durham  in  Nov.  1408,  and 
was  ratified  in  his  office  12th  Apnl,  1409.  *  Isabel  Gumley,  1523  (b.  146). 
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WAPPENHAM:   OUR  LADY.  * 

Our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.  "  To  our  Lady  in  the  chancell  iiijd "  : 
W.  Collis,  1536  (e.  199). 

Our  Lady  in  the  Church.  "  To  our  Lady  in  the  church  on  pond  of  waxe  " : 
W.  Collis,  1536.  "To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Wappenham  before 
thymage  of  our  Lady  there  under  a  certeyn  stoone  that  I  bought  at 
Byttilsden  that  lay  apon  my  wyfe  there  "  :  Thomas  Lovett,  esq.  of  Astwell, 
1542  (P.C.C.  14,  Spert). 

Trinity.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  our  Lady  in  Wappenham  before 
the  Trinite.  Item  j  blak  ekfer  to  Icepe  a  lyght  before  the  Trinite  "  : 
Richard  Gryffyn,  1499  (Lans.  281). 

Ornaments.  "  To  the  parysheners  of  Wappenham  toward  the  reparacons 
&  ornaments  of  the  church  ther  to  the  honor  of  God  xxs "  :  Thomas 
Lovett,  1542. 

Pyx.     "  To  the  reparcon  of  the  pixe  xijd  "  :  Richard  Gryffyn,  1499. 

Sepulchre.  "I  bequeth  to  the  sepulcre  lyght  .  .  .":  J.  CoUens,  1510 
(a.  i).  W.  Collis,  1536  (e.  199).  "To  the  sepulchre  light  &  the  rode 
light  iiijd":   W.  Fote,  1537  (f.  123). 

Rood.  "  I  gyffe  &  beqweth  towards  the  fyndyng  of  too  lampys  in  the 
foresayd  church  of  Wapenham,  oon  to  be  always  kepte  for  evermore 
before  the  blessyd  rode,  &  the  other  before  our  blessyd  Lady,  two  hyves 
or  stokke  with  bees,  for  evermore  to  be  lyght  at  ye  tyme  of  God's  servyce, 
&  yn  case  &  fortune  the  sayd  stokks  of  bees  do  decaye  wereby  the  (seyd) 
lampes  schuld  decaye  &  be  not  maynteynd,  then  I  wyll  that  the  church- 
wardens of  Wappenham  aforeseyd  shall  yerely  for  tyme  beyng  for  evermore 
to  endure  perceyve,  levy,  receyve  &  have  towards  the  mayntenaunce  of 
the  forseyd  two  lampes  yerely  to  be  orderyd  as  is  abovesayd  viijd.  (sic) 
sterlyng  yerely  for  ever  to  be  issuyng  &  taken  out  of  a  certeyn  cotage  in 
Wappenham":   T.  Cokkell,  1524  (b.  178). 

Torches.  "To  the  torches  viijd":  J.  Crode,  c.  1518  (a.  451).  "[To 
the]  torches  in  Wapnam  one  pounde  of  waxe  ":  J.  Vyncent,  1527  (d.  96). 
"  To  the  reparacon  &  mayntenaunce  of  the  bells  &  torche  light  ther  a 
quarter  of  make  the  beste  therof  to  be  made  by  the  churchewardens 
&  torchemen  to  the  honor  of  God  "  :   Thomas  Lovett,  1542. 

Lamp.  "  To  the  church  of  Wapanham  to  by  a  lamp  vs "  :  J.  Crode, 
c.   1518. 

WARKTON:  ST.  EDMUND. « 
Our  Lady.     "  I  bequeth  viij  been  hyves  to  kepe  a  lyght  befor  our  Lady 

&  vjs.  viijd.  to  the  mayntenance  of  the  same  stok  "  :    Robert  GoodlyflF, 

priest,  1 52 1  (b.  63).     "To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint  Edmonde 

before  our  Lady"  :   Lionel  Awstell,  1527  (d.  70). 
Torches.     "  To  the  torchys  xijd  "  :  Symond  Craft,  1523  (b.  150). 
Gild  of  Our  Lady.    "  Gilde  beate  Marie  xijd  " :    Thomas  Crafte,  1499 

(Lans.  282).     "Toour  Ladygyld  xxd"  :   Symond  Craft,  1523.     Robert 

Atton,  1528  (d.  212). 
Gild  of  St.  Lawrence.     "  Item  torchiis  gilde  sancti  Laurencii  viijd  " : 

1  Edward  Swynnerton,  1526  (c.  98).  •  J.  Craft,  1 5 13  (a.  189) ;  Robert  Goodlyff^ 

1 52 1  (b.  63)}  Robert  Atton,  1528  (d.  212). 
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Thomas  Crafte,  1499  (Lans.  282)»    **  To  Seynt  Lawrens  gyld  xxd  *' : 

Symond  Craft,   1523  (b.  150).     Robert  Atton,  1528  (d.  212).     Agnes 

Picheley,  c.  1530  (e.  50). 
Sepulchre  Gild.    "To  the  sepulcr  gyld  xxd":    Symond  Craft,  1523. 

Lionel  Awstell,   1527  (d.  70).    Robert  Atton,  1528.    Agnes   Picheley, 

c.  1530. 
Altar  Cloth.    "  To  the  church  of  Warkton  an  aulter  cloth  &  a  sheete  "  : 

Agnes  Picheley,  c.  1530. 

WARKWORTH:  OUR  LADY.  * 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  Lady  awter  ij  stryke  [malt]  &  a  schepe  "  :  W.  Gulliver, 

1 5 10  (a.  16). 
St.  Christopher.    "  To  Seynct  Christopher  ij  stryke  [of  malt]  &  a  schepe  "  ; 

W.  Gulliver,   15 10.    "To  Saint  Christopors  lyght  a  stryk  of  malt  "  : 

Richard  Pedyll,  1528  (d.  164). 
Rood.    "To  the  rod  loft  ij  stryke  [malte]":    W.  Gulliver,  15 10.    "To 

the  rode  lyght  a  stryk  of  barley  "  :  Richard  Pedyll,  1528. 
Vestments.    "  To  the  church  of  Warkworth  two  vestments,  one  green  & 

the  other  white  with  red  lions  &  all  their  apparel" :  John  de  Lyons,  1383 

(Bishop  Buckingham's  memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  265).     "  I  bequeth  to  the 

church  of  Warkworth  a  gown  of  black  saten  to  make  therof  a  cope  or 

an  other  ornament  to  be  hadd  to  the  honor  of  God  in  the  same  church. 

Allso  I  will  that  my  wiff's  apparell  shall  be  made  in  vestyments  &  ornaments 

of  the  church  "  :  Nicholas  Woodhull,  esq.  1531  (d.  377). 
Plate.    "  Allso  I  will  yt  all  my  broken  sylver  &  gold  shall  helpe  to  make 

a  larger  chales  for  this  church  "  :  Nicholas  Woodhull,  153 1. 
Steeple.    "  To  the  beldyng  off  the  stepyll  ij  stryke  [of  malt]  &  ij  schepe  "  : 

W.   Gulliver,  1510.    "To   the  buyldeng  of   the  steple  of   Warkworth 

xli":   Nicholas  Woodhull,  153 1. 

WARMINGTON:   OUR  LADY. « 
Our  Lady  in  the  Chancel.    "  To  our  Lady  in  the  chancell  a  stryke  of 

barley  "  :  J.  Wymbylby,  1528  (d.  177). 
Our  Lady  in  the  Chapel.    "  To  our  Lady  in  the  chappell  a  stryke  of 

barley"  :  J.  Wymbylby,  1528.    "  To  the  chapell  of  our  Lady  a  bullock 

of  a  yere  olde  &  upward  "  :   Raff  HebdoUwat,  1531  (d.  390).     "  To  the 

reparacon  of  our  Ladye  chappell  viijd  "  :  Christian  Wilby,  1531  (d.  394). 

"  To  our  Lady  chapell  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  W.  Abydron,  1532  (d.  440). 

"  Lego  ornamentis  beate  Marie  in  capella  adjuncta  ecclesie  predicte  "  : 

John  Rawlynse,  1498  (P.C.C.  19,  Home). 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.    "  To   our    Lady  of   Pytty  a    stryke   of   barley "  : 

J.  Baxter,  1521  (b.  34).    J.  Wymbylby,  1528. 
All  Hallows.    "  To  Alhalow  light  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Agnes  Wymbylbe, 

1528  (d.   177).    "To  Alhallows  light  xijd " :    Richard  Patman,   1529 

(d.  228).    "  To  All  Hallow  light  di.  acre  barley  &  di.  acre  payes  "  :    Raff 

HebdoUwat,  1531. 
St.  Anne.    (See  under  St.  Margaret.) 

1  Nicholas  Woodhull,  esq.  1531  (d.  377).  "J.  Baxter,  1521  (b.  34);  J.  Wymbylby, 

1528  (d.  177) ;  W.  Garforth,  1538  (r.  34). 
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Trinity.    "  To  the  Trynyte  a  strike  of  barley  "  :  J.  Wymbylby,  1 528  (d.  177). 

St.  Catherine.  "  Altari  sancte  Katerine  ijd "  :  John  Rawlynse,  1498 
(P.C.C.  19,  Home).  "  To  Saynt  Katryne  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  J.  Wym- 
bylby, 1528.     "To    Sent    Kateryns    light    viijd":     Christian  Wilby, 

1531  (P-  394)- 
St.  Margaret  and  St.  Anne.    "  To  Saynt  Margarett  &  Saynt  Anne  a 

stryke  of  barley"  :   J.  Wymbylby,  1 528. 

St.   Nicholas.    "  Altari  sancti   Nicholai  ijd "  :     John   Rawlynse,    1498. 

St.  Peter.     "  To  Saynt  Peter  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  J.  Wymbylby,  1528. 

Plough  Light.  "To  the  plough  light  viijd";  Christian  WUby,  1531. 
"  To  ye  plowe  lyjth  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :  W.  Abydron,  1532  (d.  440). 
W.  Garforthe,  c.  1538  (f.  34). 

Rood.     "  To  the  rode  lyght  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  J.  Wymbylby,  1528. 

Sepulchre.  "  Luminibus  sancti  sepulchri  dimidium  quarterii  ordei "  : 
H.  Aborne,  151 3  (a.  151).  "To  the  sepulcr  light  a  shepe":  James 
Pakeman,  c.  1 5 1 8  (a.  402).  "  To  the  sepulchre  light  a  half  acre  of  barley  "  : 
J.  Baxter,  1521  (b.  34).  "  To  Saynt  Pulcre  light  xxd  "  :  Richard  Patman, 
1529  (d.  228). 

Torches.    Alys  Pynchbeke,  15 14  (a.  120).     H.  Aborne,  15 13. 

Wax  Candles.  "  To  the  high  alter  of  Warmyngtqn  ijd.  &  ij  candells  of 
wax"  :  W.  Garforthe,  c.  1538. 

Gild  of  St.  Catherine.  "  To  Seint  Kateryns  gyld  di.  acre  of  barley 
&  di.  acre  payes  "  :  Raff  Hebdollwat,  1531  (d.  390). 

Altar  Cloths.  "To  the  hie  aulter  an  hangyng aulter  clothe  so  good  as 
can  be  bowght  for  xs.  except  my  man  will  make  ytt  better  "  :  W.  Locker, 
1531  (d.  380). 

Books.  "  To  the  church  of  Warmington  to  the  mayntenance  of  Gods 
service  xs.  for  a  new  printed  graile.  I  bequethe  to  the  church  of  Warmyng- 
ton  one  boke  callid  Summa  Angelica.  Item  an  other  boke  of  divinite 
callide  Vincentius,  Also  one  boke  called  Catbolicon,^  &  an  other  callide 
MellificanUs  Apes,  To  my  ladie  Kirkham  one  boke  callide  Legenda 
aureiL  To  Sir  Mylles,  my  priste,  one  boke  callid  Postilla.  To  Sir  Thomas 
Prat  one  boke  callide  Sermones  discifuli "  ;  J.  Devias,  "  in  the  law 
baccheler,  vicar  of  the  church  of  Warmington,  *  &  parsonne  of  Brampton 
Dingelye,"  1546  (Pet.  80). 

WATFORD:   ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.» 
Our  Lady.     "To  our  Lady  light  iiijd"  :    Henry  Haykoke,  1521  (b.  81). 

Nicholas  Naseby,  1522  (b.  93).    "  To  our  lady  light  a  stryke  of  barley  "  : 

J.  Welche,  1528  (d.  221). 
Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem.    Eb'zabeth  Capell,  1536  (e.  203). 
St.    Catherine.     "  Lumini  sancte    Katerine   viijd " :    Thomas   Plomer, 

*  Summa     Angelica.^     by     Angelus     dc       and  dictionary  combined  of  the  later  middle 
Clavano   (c.     1450),  wa«   a   dictionary    of       age«. 

theology  and  canon  law,  a  lort  of  parson'i  .  u                           /    ixr       •     ^        < 

J     ^-^             ,,.         .'                u  ui    .u  He    was    vicar    of    Warmington    from 

vade  mecum.     Vtncenttus  wai  probably  the  ^,  ,,                ^-i,    ^  ,         jx    f-o 

commentaiy  of  Vincendu.  Lirin«m..    The  T^^^Y'  '^'fj"" '546i  andof  Brampton 

Ca«Wi«,  her.  mentioned  w«  doubtle-  ^  ^^^y  '"^  °'^  '509.  t.U  .346. 

that  of  Januentis  or  Johannes  de  Janua,  a  'Nicholas    Sabyn,    1510    (a.    17)  ;    W« 

Dominican  friar  who  died  in    1298.     His  Sabyn,  1531  (d.  382);    John  Chamber,  1499 

CatbolicoH  was  the  standard  Latin  grammar  (Lans.  275). 
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1501  (Lans.  275).  "To  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Watford 
before  Saint  Katryns  altar":   Margaret  Chamberieyn,  1542  (c.  III). 

St.  Nicholas.     "  Lumini  sancti  Nicholai  viijd  "  :   Thos.  Plomer,  1501. 

Rood.  "  Lumini  crucifix!  viijd":  Thos.  Plomer,  1501.  "To  the  rode 
in  the  same  church  a  braunch  off  latyn  wt  iij  lyghts  "  :  Nicholas  WyUys, 
1512  (a.  119).  "  To  the  loyd  lygt  iiijd  *' :  T.  Hanywell,  1517  (a.  432). 
Henry  Haykoke,  1521  (b.  8r). 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulcre  light  iiijd.  &  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Nicholas 
Naseby,  1522  (b.  93).  "  To  the  sepulcre  light  a  stryke  of  barley  &  vjd  "  : 
W.  Sabyn,  1531  (d.  382). 

Lamp.  "  To  foure  lyghts  in  the  chyrch  of  Watford,  that  ys  to  say  the 
sepulcr  lyght,  the  rode  lyght,  our  Lady  lyght  &  the  lampe,  to  every  of 
them  xijd  "  :  J.  Sabyn,  1521  (b.  22).  "  To  the  lampe  ijd  "  :  Nicholas 
Naseby,  1522.     "  Lumini  larapadis  viijd  "  :  Thos.  Plomer,  1501. 

The  Mass  of  Jesu.  "  Also  in  waxe  to  the  masse  of  Jhesu  xijd  "  :  Richard 
Hyll,  1503  (Lans.  275). 

Building.  "  To  the  byldeng  of  the  south  yle  a  land  of  barley  "  :  W.  Sabyn, 
1 53 1.  "To  the  reparacon  of  the  pavyment  betweene  the  church  lane 
ende  &  the  nether  hynde  crosse  ijs  "  :   Richard  Hyll,  1503. 

Cross.  "  To  the  reparacon  of  sanell  (?)  crosse  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  J.  Chamberlen, 
1532  (e.  14).     "  To  the  crosse  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  J.  Hochyn,  1537. 

WEEDON  BECK  :  ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL.* 
Our  Lady.    To  be  buried  "  in  insula  beate  Marie  in  ecclesia  de  Wedon  *' : 

Symon  Campion,  1499  (Lans.  277). 
Trinity.     "  I   bequeth  iij  leis  of  grasse  lying  betwextt  the  town  .  .  . 

Wedon,  to   fynde   a   perpetual  lightt   before   the  glorious   Trinyte "  : 

T.  Campyon,  c.  1528  (d.  iio). 
Jesus  Altar.    "  To  Jhus  awter  of  Wedon  xijd  "  :  W.  Morlie,  1533  (b.  74). 
St.  Catherine.     "  Lumini  sancte  Katerine  virginis  tortiUum  de  dimidia 

libra  cere  "  :   John  Clerke,  1493  (Lans.  277). 
St.  Werburga.    "  Capelle  sancte  Warburge  in  dicta  ecclesia  dimidium 

quarterium  ordei : "    John   Clerke,    1493.      "  To    Saynt    Warborowes 

chapell  a  shortt  towell  of  dyaper  for  the  lavatory " :    Philip  Mechyll 

of  FJore,  1527  (d.  197).     "An   honest  prieste  to   syng   a   tryntall  or 

too  in  Seint  Warborows  chappell  "  :  Nicholas  Mariot,  15  31  (d.  389). 
Rood.     "  Lumini  coram  crucifixo  unum  tortillum  de  dimidia  libra  cere"  : 

John  Clerke,  1493.    "  To  the  roode  light "  :   Rich.  Jeffrey,  1526  (d.  55). 

T.  Campyon,  c.  1528. 
Sepulchre.     "  Lego  sepulchro  Christi  libram  cere  "  :  John  Campion,  1501 

(Lans.  277).     "  To  the  sepulcre  ly5ght  viijd  "  :  T.  Lynell,  1522  (b.  80). 

T.  Campyon,    c.   1528.     "  Towards    the    mainteynynge   of   the  lights 

about  the  sepulchre  xijd  "  :  E.  Billing,  1539  (f.  178). 
Torches.     "To  the  torche  lyghte  vjd":    T.  Lynell,   1522.    "To  the 

church  ij  torches,  price  viijs  "  :  Thos.  Billyng,  1530  (d.  347).    "  To  the 

torche  lighte  a  bullok  "  :  J.  Gare,  1531  (d.  368). 
Vestments.    "  To  the   high  altar  of  Wedon  a  towell    .    .    .    sylke   to 

remayne     ther " :      P.    Mechyll,    1527.    "My   wife   Alice   shall    hier 

a  priest  to  saye  masse  fo  my  soule,  etc.  ...  &  shall  by  oone  vestment 

1  T.  Lynell,  1522  (b.  80) ;  Margaret  Mariott,  1531  (d.  384) ;  Thomai  Billyng,  1530  (o.  347) 
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redy  for  a  priest  to  saye  masse  in,  price  iiij  marb  the  qwich  westment 
I  will  be  ocupied  &  used  in  Sent  Warborrows  chappell  on  her  blessed  day 
and  at  all  other  tymes  &  seasons  lawfull "  :  Thos.  Billyng,  1530  (d.  347). 
**  I  will  that  my  executor  by  a  surplesse  &  the  price  therof  to  be  xs,  & 
the  vicar  of  Wedon  In  the  stret  to  have  the  weyring  of  the  same  surplesse 
for  his  tyme,  &  afterward  to  remayne  to  the  saide  church  of  Wedon  "  : 
W.  Brane,  1532  (d.  433).  "  Item  I  will  xxd.  to  be  geven  to  the  church- 
wardens towards  the  byinge  of  such  things  that  lacketh  ther  to  mentayn 
gods  service  withall "  :  Richard  Billyng,  1558  (l.  211). 
Books.  "To  the  churchwardens  vjs.  viijd.  towards  the  bying  of  bokes, 
or  other  (sic)  ^  clothes  for  the  same  church  of  Wedon  " :  W.  Geffery, 
1556  (n.  10). 

WEEKLEY:   OUR  LADY. « 

Our  Lady.    "  To  the  gyldyng  of  our  Lady  xxd  "  :  J.  Hunt,  c.  1529  (d.  236). 

Our  Lady  in  the  North  Aisle.  "  To  the  aulter  of  our  Lady  in  the  northe 
yll  a  flaxen  schett  "  :  J.  Lawforth,  1522  (b.  95). 

St.  Anne.  "  A  trental  to  be  said  at  Seynt  Annes  altar  "  :  Robert  Alen, 
1526  (c.  126). 

Torches.  "  To  the  torchis  ij  stryks  of  barley  "  :  W.  Bull,  1528  (d.  204). 
"  To  the  torchis  vjd  "  :  J.  Hunt,  c.  1529. 

Gild  of  Our  Lady.  "  Lego  gilde  beate  Marie  iij  modios  brasii  " : 
K.  Clypsham,  1496  (Lans.  277).  "  To  the  gyld  of  our  Lady  iij  schepe  "  : 
J.  Lawforth,  1522.  W.  Palmer,  1525  (a.  231).  "To  our  Ladys  gylde 
a  shippe  &  a  be  hyve  "  :  Margaret  Lawford,  1524  (d.  416).  "  To  6ur 
Lady  gyld  vjd  "  :  J.  Hunt,  c.  1529. 

Gild  op  St.  Anne.  "  Lego  gilde  sancte  Anne  iij  modios  brasii " : 
K.  Clypsham,  1496.  "  To  the  gyld  of  Seynct  Anne  iij  schepe  "  :  J.  Law- 
forth, 1522.  "  To  the  gyld  of  Seynt  Anne  a  shyppe "  :  Margaret 
Lawford,  1524.     "  To  Saynt  Anne  gyld  iiijd  "  :  J.  Hunt,  c.  1529. 

Sepulchre  Gild.  "  Lego  gilde  sepulchri  iij  modios  brasii  "  :  K.  Clypsham, 
1496.  "  To  the  gyld  of  the  sepulcr  lyght  iij  schepe  "  :  J.  Lawforth,  1522. 
"  To  the  sepulcer  gyld  a  shippe  &  a  be  hyve  "  :  Margaret  Lawford,  1524. 
"  To  the  sepulkar  gyld  iiijd  "  :  J.  Hunt,  c.  1529.  "  To  be  made  a  broder 
of  the  sepulchre  gilde  the  same  money  (xs.)  "  :  Nicholas  Pinson,  1546 
(Pet.  i,  81). 

Vestments  and  Books.  "  To  the  hye  aulter  a  flaxsyn  schett  "  :  J.  Lawforth, 
1522.  "  To  the  churche  of  our  Ladye  in  Wekeleye  a  surples  with  sieves, 
an  alter  clothe,  halowid  super  altare,&  a  payre  of  portuas  thatlyesinmy 
chambre  "  :  T.  Knottisford,  preste  &  vicar  of  Weekley,  1546'  (Pet.  i,  76). 

Special  Mass.    *'  Item  a  mass  of  Scala  Celi"  :  Robert  Alen,  1526. 

WELDON:   OUR  LADY.* 
■Our  Lady.    "  To  our  Lady  lyght  ij  stryke  of  malt "  :  Robert  Smyth,  1515 
(a.  276).    "  To  our  Lady  light  xxd  "  :  W.  Tailor,  1535  (e.  178). 

^  Probably    a    scribe's    error    for    altar  '  Thomas     Knottisford     was     vicar    of 

cloths.  Weekley  from  9th  Dec.  1543,  till  his  death 

in  1546. 
'Robert  Alen,  1526  (c.  126);   J.Hunt,  *  Robert    Smyth,    15 15    (a.    276);     }. 

c.  1529  (d.  236);    Nicholas  Knson,  1546.       Andrewson,  1516  (a.  284);  W.  Bruce,  152S 
<Pet.i,8i).  ^D.  328). 
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St.  John.  "  To  Seyntt  Johns  lyght  iij  stryke  of  malt  "  :  Robert  Smyth, 
1515  (a.  276).    "  To  Seynt  Johns  light  xxd  "  :  W.  Tailor,  1535  (e.  178). 

Rood.  "  To  the  roode  lyght  ij  stryke  of  malt  "  :  R.  Smyth,  15 15.  "To 
the  roode  lyht  xxd  "  :   W.  Tailor,  1535. 

Sepulchre.  "  To  the  sepulture  lyght  ij  strykes  of  malt "  :  R.  Smyth, 
1515. 

Torches.    "  Torchiis  iijs.  iiijd  "  :   Wm.  Wryght,  1488  (Lans.  279). 

Repairs.  "  To  the  reparacon  to  be  done  upon  the  leadds  on  my  said  parish 
church  iijs.  iiijd  "  :    W.  Tailor,  1535. 

Vestments.  "  To  the  churche  of  Weldon  one  aulter  clothe  redie  made, 
a  vestment,  a  deacon,  a  subdeacon  &  a  cope,  the  same  that  was  occupied 
there  in  Christmas.  Also  a  corporaxe  case  of  rede  &  a  fyne  doth  .  .  . 
also  a  vestment  of  doone  velvet  &  an  olde  clothe  for  the  sepulchre  " : 
Richard  Crosyer,!  parson  of  Weldon,  1558  (Pet.  ii,  151).  "To  the 
reparacon  of  the  high  awlter  clothis  iiijd"  :  Edward  Agas  1544  (Pet.  1,42). 

High  Quire.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Weldon  in  the  hygh 
Quyer  even  were  the  prest  standethe  when  he  saeith  ConfiUor  "  :  Richard 
Crosyer,  1558. 

Cross.    "  A  crosse  of  copper  with  Mary  &  John  "  :  Richard  Crosyer,  1558. 

Churchyard  Cross.  "  To  be  byrryed  in  the  churchyard  of  Weldon  afore 
ye  crosse"  :  Edmund  Symson,  151 5  (a.  254).  "To  be  buried  nye  the 
crosse  within  the  churchyard  of  our  Lady  of  Weldon  "  :  W.  Bruce,  1528 
(d.  328). 

HiaiMiT  OF  Weldon.  "  To  the  hermytt  ij  stryke  of  malt " :  Edmund 
Symson,  1515.  "To  the  harment  off  Seynt  .  .  .  schapel  iiij  stryke 
barley":  R.  Semarke,  1516  (a.  415).  "I  will  that  Sir  Gregory  the 
herymite  do  syng  for  my  soule,  etc "  :  W.  Bruce,  1528.  "  To  the 
armet  Sir  Gregory  to  pray  for  me  iijs.  iiijd " :  Humphrey  Garrad, 
rector  of  Wold,  1529  (d.  288).  "  To  Sir  Gregory  heremyte  of  Weldon  to 
synge  for  my  sowle  v  masses  of  ye  v  wondys  of  our  Lord  xxd  "  :  Richard 
Bawe  of  Cleyndon,  1531  (d.  418).  "  I  will  thatt  there  be  six  trentalb 
done  &  seid  for  my  soule,  etc.  whereof  I  will  thatt  iiij  of  them  be  song  & 
don  in  Northampton  in  the  iiij  orders  of  freers,  the  Ancre  of  our  lady  of 
Grace  in  Northampton  to  sey  the  vth,  &  Sir  Gregory  the  heremyte  of 
Weldon  to  sey  the  si)ct "  :  W.  Kynnesman  of  Loddington,  esq.  1532  (e.  21). 

Books.  "To  the  parish  church  xxs.  to  be  bestowed  on  bookes  for  the 
mayntenance  of  Gods  service  "...  and  "  too  hymnales  &  a  proces- 
sionel":   Richard  Crosyer,  1558. 

Candlesticks.  "  To  the  church  too  candelsticks  of  brasse " :  Richard 
Crosyer,  1558. 

WELFORD:  OUR  LADY. « 

Our  Lady.    "  For  the  image  in  the  chancel  xxxs.     Item  ij  pownds  of  wax  to 

burn  in  the  chancel   before  the  image  of  blessed    Mary " :    Nicholas 

Ocle,  1 371  (Bishop  Buckingham's  memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  250).     "To 

the  payntyng  of  the  image  of  our  Lady  in  the  chancell  vjs.  viijd " : 

>  Richard  Crosyer  was  rector  of  Weldon  'Nicholas  Ocle,  1371  (Bishop  Budin^ 

fiom  2nd  Feb.   1553-4,  till  his   death  in       ham's  memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  250) ;  Gyles 
1558.  Terre,  1519  (a.  367);  Robert  Walton,  1521 

(b.  79)  J  Symon  Days,  1537  (r.  43). 
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Robert  Walton,  1521  (b.  79).  "To  the  paynteng  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  our  lady  in  Welford":  T.  Watts,  1530  (d.  374).  "Lego  ad 
sustentacionem  luminis   beate   Marie  in   canceUo " :    W.   Tarry,    1531 

(d.  374). 
Trinity.    "  To  the  altar  of  the  holy  Trinity  in  the  church  of  Welford  a 

napkin  (mapfa)  "  :  Agnes  Penyngton,  1528  (d.  235). 
St.  Mary  Magdalen.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  blessed  Mary 

of  Welleford  before  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  "  :   Nicholas  Ocle, 

1 371  (Bishop  Buckingham's  memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  250). 
Rood.    "  iij  pounds  of  wax  to  burn  before  the  rood  (coram  cruce)  in  the 

church  of  Welleford  "  :   Nicholas  Ocle,  1371. 
Repairs.     "  To  the  *  opus  fabrice '  of  the  church  of  Welleford  cs  "  :  Nicholas 

Ocle,  1 371.     "To  the  reparacons  of  the  chyrch  of  Welford  a  kowe  of 

the  medyll  sowrte,  not  the  beste,  nor  the  worste  "  :  Robert  Walton,  1521 

(b.    79). 
Bell  Ropes.     "  For  the  bell-ropes  {cordas  campanarum)  ijs " :    Nichoks 

Ocle,  1 371. 
Great  Bell.    "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  great  bell  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  T.  Bruster, 

1556  (n.  I). 
Vestments.     "  To  the  church  of  Welford  to  by  a  restmcnt  xls " :  Henry 

Cave,  1507  (P.C.C.  31,  Adeane).     "  To  the  high  altar  a  towell  (tufUa)  "  : 

Agnes  Penyngton,  1528. 
Special  Masses.    "  Item  to  say  a  masse  at  Scala  Coeli  vd  " :  Robert  Walton, 

1521. 
Market  Cross.    "  To  making  a  cross  in  the  market-place  of  Welleford  cs  "  : 

Nicholas  Ocle,  1 371. 

WELLINGBOROUGH:  ALL  HALLOWS.  1 

Our  Lady.  To  be  buried  "  in  capella  beate  Marie  "  :  Wm.  Bukland,  151 3 
(a.  187).  Wm.  Fisher,  1518  (P.C.C.  14,  Ayloffe).  "To  the  chapell  of 
our  lady  iiijd  "  :  Thos.  Wayd,  1517  (a.  430).  "  To  Saynt  Mary  aulter 
xijd":  Agnes  Bradbery,  1523  (b.  67).  "To  the  reparacon  of  our  lady 
altar  vjs  "  :  Robert  Harryet,  1530  (d.  323).  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chapell 
of  our  Lady  in  the  churche  of  Wenlynyburgh  in  the  myds  of  the  pace 
before  the  aulter" :   Sir  W.  Ellys,*  clerk,  1544  (P.C.C.  13,  Pynnyng). 

Corpus  Christi.  "  To  Corpus  Christi  chappell  iiijd  "  :  Robert  Yive,  15 19 
(a.  384).  "  To  Corpus  Chrysty  alter  ijd  "  :  John  Bramcott,  1529  (d.  274). 
Agnes  Bradbery,  1523.  "  To  Corpus  Christi  gyld  for  my  sepulture 
in  the  chapell  of  the  sayd  gyld  vjs.  viijd.  It.  to  the  reparacon  of  the  sayd 
chapell  &  gyld  ijs  "  :  Robert  Harryet,  1530. 

St.  Catherine.  "  To  the  chapell  of  Saynt  Kateryn  iiijd  "  :  Thos.  Wayd, 
1 5 17.  Robert  Yive,  15 19.  "To  a  prest  to  syng  for  my  sowle  in  Sent 
Katrynes  chapell  by  the  space  of  ij  yeres  xli":  Wm.  Fisher,  15 18. 
"To  Saynt  Kateryne  aulter  iijd " :  Agnes  Bradbery,  1523.  John 
Bramcott,  1529.  "To  Seynt  Katrynes  lyght  iiijd  "  :  Mary  Colle,  1545 
(K.  52). 

Rood.     "To  the  hye  roode  xijd  " :   Wm.  Clendon,  1524  (b.  170).     "To 

^Thot.    Wayd,    15 17    (a.    430);     Wm.  •Sir  Wm.  Elly»  was  vicar  of  Irchester 

Fisher,  1518  (P.C.C.  14,  Ayloffe);   J.  Ball,       from  loth  June,  1510,  till  1531. 
1526  (c.  X05). 
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thegyldyng  of  the  hye  roodde  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Alice  Haryet,  1537  (e.  208). 
John  Cosborow,  1537  (e.  209).  "To  the  pcTntyng  oflF  the  hjt  rood 
xxd  "  :  Wm.  Kentt,  1537  (e.  229). 

Sepulchre.  "To  the  sepulture  vjs.  viijd":  Wm.  Fisher,  1518  (P.C.C. 
14,  AyloflFe).  "To  ye  sepulchre  lyght  viijd":  Wm.  Clendon,  1524 
(b.  170).    Jeffrey  Fisher,  1557  (m.  218). 

Torches.  "To  the  torches  xs":  Wm.  Fisher,  1518.  "To  the 
reparacion  of  the  torches  xvjd"  :     Margaret   Bythery,    1537  (f.  106). 

Sacrament.  "  I  guyff  to  the  hye  aulter  in  worshippe  of  the  sacramente 
xijd":  Edmund  Roseymey,  1535  (e.  149).  "To  the  sacrament  of  the 
allter  iiijd  "  :  John  Adcocke,  1542  (c.  132).  "  To  ye  blessyde  sacrament 
vjd":  Henry  Byrge,  1542  (h.  15). 

Gild  of  the  Mass  of  Jesu.  "  Lego  fraterniuti  misse  nominis  Jesu  duos 
solidos":  Peter  Brewster,  1514  (a.  200).  "To  the  fraternite  of  Jesu 
masse  xs " :  Wm.  Fisher,  15 18.  "To  the  gylde  of  Jhu  ijs.  &  ij 
schepe  "  :  Gyles  Browne,  1522  (b.  82).  "To  the  messe  off  Jhesu  iijs. 
iiijd":  Wm  Pecke(C.  124). 

Gild  of  Corpus  Christi  and  St.  George.  "  Lego  fraternitati  Corporis 
Cristi  vjs.  viijd":  Wm.  Bukland,  1513  (a.  187).  Alys  Hoton,  1513 
(a.  175).  "  To  Corpus  Christi  gyld  of  Wellingborough  my  best  brasse 
pott  "  :  J.  Decons  of  Stanion  :  1530  (d.  365).  "  To  the  gyld  of  Corpus 
Christi  &  Seynt  George  iiijd  " :  Mary  Colle,  1545  (k.  52).  "  To  the 
maynteyning  of  Corpus  Christi  guylde  &  Saincte  George  ijs  " :  John 
Freeman,  1557  (P.C.C.  30,  Noodes).  Henry  Clendon,  1557  (P.C.C. 
17,  Noodes). 

Gild  of  Our  Lady.  ^  "  To  the  gyld  of  Saint  Mary  iiij  li "  :  Wm.  Fisher, 
15 1 8.  "To  the  gylde  of  our  blessed  lady  vjs.  viijd"  Gyles  Browne, 
1522.  "To  our  ladys  fraternity  a  pair  of  beads  of  corrall  with  pater- 
nosters of  silver  &  a  ring  of  silver,  &  so  to  have  remitted  iijs.  iiijd. 
of  the  vjs.  viijd.  I  do  owe  to  the  sayd  guylde":  W.  Archer,  1534 

(E.  136). 

Gild  of  St.  Catherine.  "  Fraternitati  sancte  Katerine  vjd " :  Alys 
Hoton,  1513.  "To  ye  gylde  of  Saynt  Kateryn  iijs.  iiijd":  Gyles 
Browne,  1522.  "To  Saynt  Kateryns  gyld  xijd "  :  Robert  Harryet, 
1530  (d.  323).    John  Raynold,  1530  (d.  339). 

Gild  of  the  Sepulchre.  "  Lego  fraternitati  sepulcri  ijd " :  George 
Wyllymott,  1521  (b.  29). 

Gild  of  the  Rood.  "  To  the  fraternyte  of  the  rood  lofte  xijd  "  :  Elizabeth 
Alsson,  1538  (f.  63). 

Books.  "  I  give  unto  the  highe  qwer  .  .  .  one  masse  booke,  one  hymall, 
&  one  processionary " :    Sir  William  Ellys,  1544  (P.C.C.  13,  Pynning). 

"  I  give  to  the  byenge  of  an  antifenar  liijs.  iiijd  " :  Henry  Rosse,  1556 

(P.C.C.  22,  Kechyn). 

Vestments.  "To  bye  a  baner  xiijs.  iiijd":  Alice  Haryet,  1537. 
"  Item  my  best  kercheffe  to  ye  hy  alter  for  to  make  a  corperas  clothe 
withall.  Item  a  flexen  shete  to  make  an  albe  "  :  Margaret  Bythery, 
1537'  "  ^  Sy^^  *  towell  to  the  mayntenaunce  of  my  paryshe  church 
of    Ester    daye " :    John  Hudson,   1542    (c.   74).      "  I   give  unto  the 


*  See  Northantt.  Chantiy  certificates  (Auoc,  Arcb.  Soc.  Reports,  zxxi,  147). 
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high  qweir  there  one  green  vestymcnt  with  all  necessaries  unto  hit  per- 
tayning"  :  Sir  William  EUys,  clerk,  1544  (P.C.C.  13,  Pynnyng). 

Repairs.  "  Lego  pro  reparacione  pavimenti  capelle  beate  Marie  tres  decern 
solidos  et  iiij  denarios  "  :  Wm.  Bukland,  1513  (a.  187).  "  To  the  makyng 
of  the  southe  syde  of  the  churche  so  moch  money  as  shall  glase  the  medyll 
wyndow  of  the  same  "  :  Robert  Harryet,  1530  (d.  323). 

New  Organ.  "  Towarde  a  newe  pair  of  organs  iijs.  iiijd  "  :  Gyles  Browne, 
1522  (b.  82).  ' 

Church  House.  "  To  ye  byldynge  of  the  church  howse  xijd " :  Wm. 
Clendon,  1524  (b.  170).  "  To  our  ladys  gylde  k  to  other  gyldes  for  the 
ayde  of  the  same  to  be  usyde  &  occupyyde  in  the  chyrche  howsse  a  table 
clothe  "  :  Margaret  Bythery,  1537  (f.  106).  "  Amonge  the  parysshioners 
[of  Wellingborough]  to  make  them  merrye  in  the  churche  house  vs " : 
Richard  Westmore  of  London,  ironmonger,  1541  (P.C.C.  27,  Alenger). 

Alms  House  in  the  Churchyard.  "  I  bequeth  to  the  makyng  of  the 
patyticons  in  the  Almys  howsse  yf  it  may  be  mayd  in  the  churche 
yarde  xxvjs.  viijd.  so  well  as  yt  may  be  made  8c  devised  of  the  same 
money  "  :  J.  Raynold,  1530  (d.  339). 

Good  Friday  Dole.  "  I  will  that  every  good  Friadaye  iij  yeres  next  after 
my  decesse  xxd.  to  be  dellt  among  poore  people  in  the  honor  &  remem- 
braunce  of  the  passion  of  our  Lorde  to  be  dellt  at  Wellyngbrough  churche 
doore  " :    Wm.  Mason,  1536  (e.  196). 

WELTON:   ST.  MARTIN.  1 
Our  Lady.     "  To  our  I^dy  light  ijd  "  :  J.  Wolff,  1530  (d.  363).    J.  Ward, 

1530  (d.  383).     "  To  our  lady  light  in  the  church  of  Welton  a  kow  bulloke 

(sic)  of  a  yere  old  "  :  J.  Gybbs,  15 31  (d.  362). 
Rood.     "  To  the  rode  light  ijd  "  :   Richard  Ingland,  1528  (d.  217).     "  To 

the  roode  light  iiijd  "  :  J.  Wolff,  1530  (d.  363). 
Sepulchre.     "To  the  sepulker  light  ijd":    R.  Ingland,  1528.     "To  the 

light  of  the  sepulture  oon  strike  of  whete  and  a  nother  of  barley  "  : 

J.  Gybbs,  1531. 
Torches.     "To  the  torches  ijd":    R.  Ingland,  1528.     "To  the  torche 

light  iiijd  "  :  J.  Gybbs,  1531.     "  To  the  churche  of  Welton  ij  torcheis  "  : 

J.  Ward,  1530. 

WERRINGTON:    ST.  EDMUND*  (chapel  to  Paston). 
Our  Lady.     "  Lego  altari  beate  Marie  virginis  in  capella  de  Werrington 

dimidium  modii  ordei  ad  supportacionem  cerearum  in  eadem  capella  "  : 

J.  Py,  1513  (a.  153). 
St.    Edmund.      "  Lego    sancto    Edmundo   regi    de    Weryngton    xvjs " : 

H.  Person,  "capellanus"  of  Weryngton,  1528  (d.  182). 
St.  John   Baptist.     "  To  the  light  of   Sent  John  Baptist    there  xijd  "  : 

J.  Wyldbore,  15 14  (a.  190). 
Altar  Cloths.     "  To  Weryngton  chyrch  a  schete  &  a  coverlyd  "  :    Alys 

Bucchere  of  Marham,  1523  (a.  159). 
Sacrament.    "  To  the  sacrament  at  Werrington  ijs  "  :  Richard  Middleton, 

1558  (Lans.  282). 

1  Clemcnce   Brc,    1529   (d.   239);    Joan  *  J.  Wyldbore,  15 14  (a.  190). 

Gybbi,  1532  (i.  8) ;  T.  Tcbott,  1 535  (i.  141). 
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Torches.    "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  torchis  in  Werjmgton  chappell  vjd  "  • 

T.  Rawlyng,  1530  (d.  312). 
Village    Cross.     "To  the  reparacon  of  the  crosse  att  the  north  .  .  . 

iijs.  iiijd  "  :  J.  Clarke,  1530  (d.  365). 

WESTON  BY  WELLAND  :  OUR  LADY.i 
Maintenance.    "  To  the  cherche  of  Weston  a  quarter  of  barley "  :    W. 
Forde,  1523  (b.  161).    "  To  the  repayryng  of  the  churche  of  Weston  . . ." : 
Richard  Whitloke,  c.  1528  (d.  207). 

WESTON  FAVELL  :  ST.  PETER. « 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  Lady  awter  viijd  "  :    Symkyn  Gunne,  1499  (Lans. 
280).    "  To   the   blessyd   Lady  lyght   viijd "  :    Wm.  Arkwryth,  1517 
(a.  430).    "  To  our  lady  lyght  j  stryke  of  barley" :  Lawrence  Praty,  152 1 

(B.  3). 
St.  Thomas.    "  To  Seynt  Thomas  awter  iijd  "  :   Symkyn  Gunne,    1499. 
Sepulchre.    Wm.  Arkwryth,   15 17.     Lawrence  Praty,  1521. 
Torches.    "To  the  torchys  viijd":    Wm.  Arkwryth,  1517.    Wm.  Alee, 

1534  (f.  9^. 

WHILTON:    ST.  ANDREW.  ^ 

St.  Andrew.    "  Unto  Senct  Andrew  a  stryke  of  barley  "  :   Jone  Lynnell, 

I5i6(a.  323). 
St.  Nicholas.    "  To  Seynct  Nicolas  alter  in  Wylton  viijd  "  :  T.  Halywell, 

1 5 10  (a.  28). 
Sepulchre.     "To  the  sepulcr  lyght  of  Wylton  viijd":  W.  Langton,  1521 

(B.   65). 

Steeple.  "  I  bequeth  toward  the  makyng  of  an  new  stepull  in  my  parysh 
chyrch  of  Wylton  xxs.  yf  the  parysh  do  make  on  by  the  space  of  v  yers 
next  ensuing  my  decess,  or  ells  nott  "  :  W.  Langton,  1521. 

Cross  Cloth.  "  To  Wylton  church  vjs.  to  bye  a  crosse  cloyth  to  ye  best 
crosse  "  :  T.  Tobye,  1547  (j.  264). 

Cross  Week  Procession.  "To  Norton  church  vj  hyves  of  bees  &  the 
increys  of  them  to  make  the  parish  a  drynkyng  in  the  crose  weke  after  ye 
procession.  To  Wei  ton*  [Whilton]  church  vj  hyves  for  to  doo  in  lykt 
maner":   T.  Tobye,  1547. 

WHISTON:  OUR  LADY. « 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  lady  lygth  in  the  chapell  iiijd "  :    Joan  Dobbe, 

c.  1516  (a.  321). 
Trinity.     "  To  the  Trinity  alter  one  bord  cloth.    To  the  Trinite  lygth 

iiijd  "  :   Joan  Dobbe,  c.  1 5 16. 
St.  Catherine.    "  To  the  alter  of  Sent  Katerine  on  dyaper  borde  cloth. 

To  the  lygth  of  Sent  Katerine  iiijd  "  :  Joan  Dobbe,  c.  15 16. 
St.  Christopher.    "  To  the  Qygth]  of  Sent  Cristofer  iiijd  "  :  Joan  Dobbe, 

c.  1516. 
St.  George.    "  To  the  lygth  of  Sent  Georg  iiijd  "  :  Joan  Dobbe,  c.  15 16. 

*J  Sm7th  of  Sutton  Bassett,  1515  (a.  293)5  *  The  testator  evidently  means  Whilton, 

J.  Payne,  1538  (f.  70).  not  Wclton. 

•  Lawrence  Praty,  1521  (b.  3). 

■T.  Halywell,  1510  (a.  28);  J.  Lynnell,  'John  Dobbe,  1523  (b.  152), 

1516  (a.  323). 
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Rood.    "  To  the  rood  tyght  xijd  "  :  John  Dobbe,  1523  (b.  152). 
Sepulchre  Light.    "  To  the  sepulcr  lyght  ijs  "  :  John  Dobbe,  1523. 
Torches.    "To  the  church  ij  torcheis" :  Edmond  Dobbe,  1531  (d.  435). 
Vestments.     "  To  the  hygh  alter  on  dyaper  ...  for  the  prysts  hands. 
To  the  church  my  best  dyaper  cloth"  :  Joan  Dobbe,  c.  15 16  (a.  321). 

WHITFIELD:  ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST. ^ 
Our  Lady.    "  To  the  church  of  Whitfeld  .  .  .  vjs.  viijd.  to  kepe  a  tryssill 

(sic)  afore  the  roode  &  our  Lady  "  :  J.  Watts,  1530  (d.  320). 
St.  Anne.    "  I  bequeth  to  Sent  Anis  aulter  viijd  '* :  J.  Watts,  1530. 
St.  John  Evangelist.    "  To  be  buried  at  the  hygh  alter  ende  before  Sent 

John  the  Evangelist  in  the  church  of  Whitfield  "  :   T.  Osborne,  c.  1529 

(d.  325). 
Rood.    "  To  the  roode  loft  xijd  "  :  T.  Osborne,  c.  1529.    "  To  the  light 

before  the  roode  oon  cowe"  :  Walter  Butler,  1533  (e.  90). 
Torches.    "  To  the  church  of  Whitfeld  a  torch  "  :  J.  Watts,  1530.    "  To 

the  torchys  xxd  "  :  T.  Osborne,  c.  1529. 
Vestments.    "  In  the  churche  of  Whitfilde  a  paynted  clothe  [?  to  hang] 

before  the  highe  altar  "  :  T.  Howse,  1527  (d.  89). 
Bequest  to  Church.     "  To  the  parish  church  of  Whytfelde  a  rede  cowe  "  : 

Richard  Partriche,  clerk,  1529  (d.  281). 

WHITTLEBURY:  OUR  LADY. « 
Our  Lady.    "To  our  Lady  .  .  .":   W.  Schoowle,  1514  (a.  220).    "To 

our  Lady  of  Wittilbury  ij  ells  of  ell  brode  cloth  to  be  drawne  upon  wyre 

befor  hir  "  :  R.  Fennymore,  1522  (b.  141). 
St.  Catherine.     "  Lego  ad  usum  altaris  sancte  Katerine  viijd  "  :   Richard 

Howman  of  Silverstone,  1 501  (Lans.  236). 
St.  Thomas.  "  Ad  usum  altaris  sancti  Thome  viijd":  Richard  Howman,  1 501 . 
Rood.     "To  ye  lampe  afore  ye  rode  ij  schepe  "  :  W.  Schoowje,   1 5 14. 

"  To  the  rode  lyght  xijd  "  :   R.  Roberds,  1539  (f.  149). 
Sepulchre.     "  To  ye  sepultur  lyght  half  a  quarter  barley  "  :  W.  Schoowle, 

1 5 14.     "  To  the  sepulcher  a  cow  "  :  John  Lambert,  1530  (d.  346).     "  To 

the  sepulcre  lyghte  xijd  "  :   R.  Roberds,  1539. 
Torches.     "  To  the  torches  iiijd  "  :   Isabel  Sale,  c.  1538  (f.  53).     "  To  the 

torches  viijd  "  :   R.  Roberds,  1539. 
Light  in  the  Chancel.     "  [To  the]  lyght  withen  the  chanssell  ijd " : 

Isabel  Sale,  c.  1538. 
Mortuary.     "  I  bequeth  my  best  quicke  catell  to  go  befor  me  ye  day  of 

my  burying  "  :  R.  Fennymore,  1522. 
Vestments.     "  To  the  hygh  alter  a  schet  for  a  awter  cloth  "  :  W.  Schoowle, 

1 5 14.     "  To  ye  chirch  of  Wittilbury  xls.  to  by  a  cope  "  :  R.  Fennymore, 

1522. 

WICKEN.    (see  WYKE  DYVE). 

WIGSTHORPE:   CHAPEL  OF  OUR  LADY. »    (Long  destroyed.) 
Maintenance.    "  To  our  lady  chapel  of  Wygsthorpe  ij  quarter  of  barley  "  : 

ij.  Forrcit,  c.   1527  (d.  88);    Richard  "Robert  Hall,  15 19  (a.  379);  J.  Abron, 

Partriche,  clerk,  1529  (d.  281).  1526  (c.  93)  ;  Alyn  Abrone,  1529  (d.  299). 

•R.  Fennymore,  1522  (b.  141);  J.  Lam- 
bert, 1530  (d.  346). 
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Robert  Hall  of  Lilford,  15 19  (a.  379).  "  To  the  chapell  of  our  Lady  iit 
Wigesthrop  xxd  "  :  J.  Abron,  1526  (c.  93).  "  Tc  >ur  lady  of  Wjrghsthropc 
a  stryke  of  barley  "  :  Alyn  Abrone,  1 529  (d.  299). 

WILBARSTON:  ALL  HALLOWS.  1 
Our  Lady.    "  Lumini  beate  Marie  de  Wylbarston  iijs.  iiijd  "  :    Sir  W. 

Assewell,  15 10  (a.  54).    "To  our  Lady  lyght  half  a  pownd  off  wax"  : 

T.  Peche,  c.  15 12  (a.  78). 
St.   Anthony  ani^   St.   Christopher.    "  Luminibus   sancti   Antonii   et 

sancti  Christoferi  duo  apiaria  "  :   Sir  W.  Assewell,  15 10. 
Rood.    "To  the  roode  lyght  ij  strikes  off  barley":   J.  Walkellyn,  1539 

(f.  163).    "  To  the  hie  rode  ij  strike  of  barlye  " :    Simon  York,  1546 

(Pet.  i,  T]), 
Torches.    "To  the  torchis  xijd "  :    Margaret  Colls,  1512  (a.  102).    T. 

Harcotte,  c.  15 14  (a.  208). 
Sacrament.    "  Myne  executors  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  maid  against 

the  day  of  my  buriall  xiij  tapers  of  waxe  to  burne  on  or  about  my  hearse 

the  day  of  my  buriall  &  one  my  sevent  day,  &  after  to  be  sett  before  the 

sacrament,  &  ther  for  to  remayne  "  :  W.  Wade  (l.  142). 
Altar  Linen.    "  My  best  kercheff  to  a  corpras,  a  tablecloyth  to  an  awter 

cloyth  &  a  towell  for  ye  howslyng  bord  "  :  Anne  Shepard,  1546  (j.  135). 
Gild  of  Our  Lady.    "  Lego  gilde  beate  Marie  quarterium  brasii "  :  Robert 

Ashwell,  1502  (Lans.  284). 
Gild  of  Sepulchre.    "  Lego  gilde  sepulchri  duo  quarteria  brasii  "  :  Robert 

Ashwell,  1502. 
Books.    "  I  bequeth  towards  byinge  of  bookes  to  the  church  of  Wilbarston 

vs":   John  Eliot,  1557  (Lans.  284). 

WILBY:   OUR  LADY.« 
Our  LAbY.    "  To  our  lady  one  stryke  cf  barley  "  :  T.  Fowke,  1 521  (b.  54). 
St.  Catherine.    "To  be  buried  in  the  churche  of  Wilby  before  Saynt 

Katheryns  aulter  "  :  W.  Hackney,i54i  (c.  loi). 
High  Rood.     "  To  ye  highe  roode  ij  strykes  of  barley  " :   John  Norman, 

1528  (d.  122). 
North  Rood.    "To  the  north  rode*  a  schett":   Agnes  Robonet,  1522 

(b.  80). 
Sepulchre.    W.  West,  15 17  (a.  347).    Agnes  Robonet,  1522. 
Torches.    W.  West,   1517.    Thos.  Cooke,   1521   (b.  85).    "Lego  ad  le 

torchys  viijd  "  :  W.  Ardren,  1513  (a.  176). 

WINWICK:  HOLY  TRINITY.* 
Rood.    "  To  the  rode  light  viijd  "  :  Gregory  LowU,  1528  (d.  196). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  ye  chyrch  of  Winwick  to  ye  Rode  lyght  &  to  ye  sepulcr 

lyght  iiijd":    Richard  Plakytt,  1521  (b.  34).    "To  the  torches  iiijd": 

Nicholas  Welch,  1502  (Lans.  288). 

*  Sir  W.  Attewell,  1510  (a.  54)  ;  J.  Wal-  •  The  north  aide  of  the  church  in  which 

kellyn,  1539  (r.  163) ;   Anne  Shepard,  1546  the  north  rood  itood  was  pulled  down  in  the 

(j.  135).  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

«W.    Wen,    1517    (a.    347);     Thomai  *J.    PcUe,     1513     (a.     167)5     Richard 

Fowke,    1 52 1    (b.   54);    Gyles   Browne   of  PUkytt,   1521   (b.  34);    Edward  Wamam, 

Wellingborough,  1522(8.  82).  1521  (b.  36)  -,  Gregory  LowU,  1528  (d.  \^ 
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Books.  "  To  yt  chyrch  of  Wynweke  for  to  [buy]  a  boke  iijs.  iiijd.  To  the 
chyrch  a  why[te]  schepe  w*a  blake  eye  "  :  J.  Gurford,  15 17  (a.  445). 

WITTERING:    ALL  HALLOWS.  1 
Our  Lady.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  chappell  of  our  blessyd  Lady  within 
the  church  of  Wytteryng,  wher  the  body  of  John  Hadley  late  my  husband 
lyeth":   Elizabeth  Hadley,  152 1  (b.  20). 

WOLD  or  OLD:   ST.  ANDREW. « 

Our  Lady.  "  Lumini  beate  Marie  unam  ovem  cum  agno  "  :  Andrew 
Lodyngton,  1490  (Lans.  202).  "  To  our  Lady  in  the  church  of  Wold 
a  whether  "  :  Richard  Arnold,  1 5 19  (a.  369).  "  To  our  lady  a  cowe  "  : 
Elizabeth  Arnold,  15 19  (a.  370).  "  To  the  lygt  of  our  lady  a  sheppe  "  : 
W.  Arnold,  15 19  (a.  382).  "To  the  mayntenyng  of  our  Lady  lyght 
beffor  hur  ther  ij  hyves  "  :  Humphrey  Garrad,  parson  of  Wold,  1529 
(d.  286).  "  To  be  buried  in  ye  ile  of  our  Lady  within  the  parysch  church 
of  Wolde  "  :  John  Garrad,  1522  (b.  137). 

Trinity.  "  To  the  lyght  off  trinyte  ther  one  hyve "  :  Agnes  Arnold, 
1521(3.33). 

All  Hallow  Light.    "  To  all  hallowe  lyght  one  hyve"  :  H.  Garrad,  1329. 

St.  Andrew.  "  To  the  light  of  Saynt  Andrew  on  shepe "  :  Thomas 
Tayler,  1519  (b.  134). 

St.  Anthony.  "  I  wyll  that  a  lyght  afore  Sent  Antony  be  ffound  "  :  Simon 
Lawford,  1512  (a.  116). 

St.  Christopher.  "  Lego  lumini  sancti  Christopheri  duos  modios  ordei  "  : 
.  .  .  Hykman,  1499  (Lans.  202).  "  I  wyll  that  a  lyght  affor  Seynt 
Christopher  ...  be  found":    S.  Lawford,  15 12. 

Rood.  "  Lumini  sancte  crucis  unam  ovem  "  :  Andrew  Lodyngton,  1490. 
"To  the  lyght  affore  the  roode  a  stryke  of  malt":  S.  Lawford,  15 12. 
"  To  the  lightts  affore  the  ymage  of  the  rode  on  strike  of  barley  "  : 
W.  Turland,  1528  (d.  86).  "  I  wille  in  the  roode  loffte  a  lyghte 
to  be  keppte  for  me  &  my  [wife]  for  ever "  :  Thomas  Loddington, 
1528  (d.  115).  "To  the  roode  lyght  on  shepe":  Isabel  Lodington, 
1528  (d.  116).    "  To  the  rood  lyght  one  hyve  "  :    Humphrey  Garrad,  1 529. 

Rood  in  Lady  Chapel.  "  To  a  lampe  to  be  perpetually  found  befor  the 
roode  in  our  lady  chappell  .  .  .  wych  lampe  schall  burn  on  Sundayes 
&  holy  days  in  tyme  of  gods  servyce  lyke  as  I  have  kept  yt  befor  "  : 
W.  Arnold,  15 19. 

Sepulchre.  "  Lumini  sancti  sepulchri  unam  ovem  "  :  Andrew  Lodyngton, 
1490.  "To  the  sepulcre  a  hekefor  (heiffer) " :  E.  Arnold,  15 19. 
"To  the  lygt  of  the  sepulcr  a  scheppe  "  :  W.  Arnold,  15 19.  "To 
the  sepulcr  every  yer  xijd.  to  be  payd  on  passyon  Sunday  as  long 
as  my  father  in  la  we  lyffs,  &  after  hys  deyth  I  gyffe  a  kowgh  to  the 
meyntenyng  of  the  seyd  sepulcr  lyght":  John  Arnold,  15 19  (a.  382). 
"  To  the  sepulchre  lyght  one  hyve  "  :  H.  Garrad,  1529. 

Sacrament.  "  To  the  new  lyght  of  wax  torchesse  befor  the  sacrament 
ij  hyves "  :    H.  Garrad,  1529.    "  To  the  waxe  torche  .  .  . "  :    Isabel 

*J.  Scrle,  1 5 12  (a.  88);    Wm.  Wardc,  *  Simon  Lawford,  15 12  (a.  116)  j  Richard 

1557  (Lani.  286).  Arnold,  1519  (a.  369);  W.  Chapman,  1544 

(h.  60). 
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Loddington,  1528  (d.  116).  "  To  the  waxe  torches  one  stryke  of  rye  *' : 
W.  Turland,  1528  (d.  86).  "  Item  a  taper  of  ivjd.  to  be  continnuallj 
burnynge  befor  ye  blessyd  sacrament  at  masse  tyme,  and  a  cow  to 
maynteyne  the  same  ;  the  sepulchars  wardyns  schall  so  guyde  yt  that  they 
have  allway  a  bredar.  The  resydewe  left  of  the  gayns  to  go  to  the  torches 
&  the  sepulcher  "  :  Edward  Martin,  parson  of  Wold,  1544  (k.  2). 

Torches.  "  Lego  ecclesie  duas  torchias  "  :  ,  .  .  Hykman,  1499  (Lans.  202). 
"  I  wyll  a  torch  be  baute  to  bryng  [me]  to  the  church  &  to  remayne  to 
the  use  off  the  church"  :  John  Mabot,  15 12  (a.  74).  "To  the  church 
of  Wold  one  torch":  Agnes  Arnold,  1521  (b.  33).  "I  will  that  my 
executors  do  either  bye  a  torche  of  the  price  of  iijs.  iiijd.  for  the  said 
chirch  of  Wold  or  doo  pay  the  said  iijs.  iiijd.  in  money  toward  the  byldyng 
of  the  same  chirch  as  ye  chirch  reves  &  parysh  shal  chose  "  :  John  Garrad, 
1522  (b.  137). 

Lord's  Table.  "  I  geve  &  bequeth  to  ye  hyght  aulter  &  now  callyd  the  table 
of  our  Lord  xijd  "  :  Edmund  Perwyche,  1550  (j.  333). 

Steeple.  "  To  the  buldyng  off  the  stepull  xxs  "  :  S.  Lawford,  1512  (a.  i  16). 
John  Mabot,  15 12.  "Towards  the  buyldyng  of  the  stepull  of 
Wolde  besydes  Walgrave  cs "  :  W.  Saxby  of  Stanford,  1517  (P.C.C. 
30,  Holder).  "  To  the  glasynge  of  the  steple  wyndo  of  Wold  xvj  whethers 
of  the  seconde  sortte,  &  iiij  ewys  off  the  same  sortte.  To  the  byld3rng 
of  the  roffe  of  the  same  steple  the  best  pece  of  oke  in  my  yard  "  :  Richard 
Arnold,  1519  (a.  369).  "To  the  byldyng  of  the  steple  ij  of  the  best 
peces  of  oke  in  my  yard  "  :  E.  Arnold,  1 5 19  (a.  370).  "  To  the  meyn- 
tenyng  of  the  church  of  Wold  &  specyally  to  the  byldyng  of  the  stepyll 
xls.  so  that  the  xxs.  of  my  promyse  to  the  byldyng  of  the  stepyll  be  of 
none    effect.    To  the  chyrch  a  pece  of   tymber "  :    W.  Arnold,  15 19 

(A.  382). 

Seats.  "  For  makyng  off  the  sets  xs  "  :  Thomas  Loddington,  1528  (d.  115). 
Isabel  Loddington,  1528.  Thomas  Chapman,  1528  (d.  188).  "I 
bequeth  yf  my  neyburs  kepe  ther  promes  to  leatt  my  seattes  in  the 
chancell  be  made  with  theyres,  according  as  they  have  allway  lovengly 
promysed  me  xxs.  to  helpe  fforth  ther  bargen,  &  over  that  I  gyve,  iff 
they  perfforme  ther  sayd  covenant  &  promes  of  my  seattes,  iijs.  iiijd, 
toward  a  cope  yff  itt  wyll  be  borne  &  may  be  spared.  And  yf  they  regard 
itt  nott  &  wyll  nott  doo  ytt,  but  to  suffer  myne  executors  to  do  ytt  att 
ther  costs,  than  they  xxs.  to  seasse  &  be  voyd  &  nott  payd  "  :  Humphrey 
Garrad,  1 529  (d.  286). 

Vestments.  "  Towerd  ye  bying  of  a  new  cope  xxs  "  :  John  Garrad,  1522. 
(See  also  previous  section.) 

Gild  of  Our  Lady.  "  To  our  Lades  gylde  ther  too  strykes  of  malte  ** : 
S.  Lawford,  15 12.  "To  every  gyld  in  the  church  a  stryke  of  malt"  : 
J.  Mabot,  1512. 

Lectern.  "  To  the  bying  off  a  lectryne  of  latten  vjs.  viijd " :  Agnes 
Arnold,  1521. 

Special  Masses.  "  To  a  honest  preste  to  syng  Seynt  Gregoryse  trentall 
xs":  W.  Arnold,  1519.  "To  the  ancr  (anchorite)  or  reclues  att 
Northampton  *  to  say  v  massys  off  the  v  pryncypall  wounds  of  our  Lord 
xxd":    Agnes  Arnold,  1521. 

^  i.e.  the  anchorite  in  the  house  of  Austin  friars  (see  under  Austin  friars,  p.  446). 
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A  Rector's  Burial  Feast.  "  I  wyll  there  shal  be  bruyed  ageynst  my  buryall 
iiij  quarter  of  maltt,  iij  bullocks  kyllyd,  vj  shype,  iij  callffs,  vj  pyggs, 
&  hens  &  capons  as  nede  shalbe,  &  iij  quarter  of  brede  corne,  that  all 
comers  may  be  relyvyd,  the  kynge  not  offendyd  nor  hys  actts,  to  crye 
to  God  for  me  by  prayers  "  :    Edward  Martin,  1544  (k.  2). 

WOLLASTON:  OUR  LADY.  1 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  Lady  lyght  .  .  .  "  :  J.  Ursoppe,  1521  (b.  29).     "  To 

our  Lady  lyght  xijd  "  :    Reynolde  Packe,  1535  (e.  149). 
St.    Catherine.     "  To   the   reaparalyng   of   Saynt    Katryn   aulter   vs " : 

W.  Charnock,  1537  (e.  223). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  the  sepulcre  light  vjs.  viijd  "  :  W.  Roberts,  15 17  (P.C.C 

5,  Ayloffe).     "  To  the  sepulchre  light  vjd  "  :  J.  May,  1528  (d.  198). 
Torches.    "To  the  torches  xijd":   J.  Ursoppe,  1521.     "To  the  torches 

iijs.  iiijd":    Robert   Aberne,  1529   (d.  285).     "To    the  torches  &  to 

the  sepulcre  lights  xijd  "  :  John  Packe,  1557  (P.C.C.  35,  Noodes). 
Church  Stock.  "  To  the  church  stock  xxd  "  :  W.  Charnock,  1537. 
Gild  of  the  Sepulchre.     "  To  the  sepulcre  brotherhood  ij  stryk  of  barley  "  : 

J.  Aberne,  1526  (c.  III).     "  To  the  sepulture  brotherhod  xxd  "  :  Richard 

Agutter,  c.  1533  (d.  422). 
Village  Crosses.    "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  crosse  that  stonds  upon  the 

grene  by  the  myle  j  stryke  of  mallte  "  :    Symond  Packe,  1529  (d.  305). 

"  To  ye  reparatyons  of  the  crosse  standyng  in  ye  lane  bye  the  churche 

xijd":    Henry  Packe,  1547  (j.  246). 

WOODFORD  BY  THRAPSTON:  ALL  HALLOWS.* 
All  Hallows.      "  To  be  byrryd  yn  the  cancell    of  Woodford    byfore 

Alhalows  "  :   Sir  H.  Weldon,  parson  of  Yelden,  Beds.  15 13  (a.  193). 
Green  Rood  of  Woodford.    "  To  the  rode  comenly  callyd  the  grene  rode  off 

Wodfford  on  hyve  "  :  Margery  Yng  of  Kettering,  c.  1512  (a.  114). 
Sepulchre.    "  To  ye  sepulcar  a  schepe  "  :  Agnes  Grome,  15 17  (a.  460). 
Torches.    "To  the  torches  xxd":    W.  Gray,  1515  (a.  252).    "To  ye 

torchys  xijd":   Agnes  Grome,  1517. 
Lamp.    "  I  will  whosoever  [have]  my  howys  after  my  descczs  shall  fynde  a 

lampe  be  for  [torn  off]  for  ever  "  :  Agnes  Grome,  1517. 

WOODFORD-CUM-MEMBRIS  or  WOODFORD  HALSE:    OUR 
LADY.» 
Our  Lady.     "  Beate  Marie  de  Woodford  viijd  "  :  T.  Gybbys,  1515  (a.  263). 

"  To  our  Lady  light  "  :   Robert  Bikley,  1526  (c.  98).     "  To  our  lady  of 

Woodford  a  bulloke  "  :  J.  Wylls,  1528  (d.  82). 
Our  Lady  Chapel  in  the  Churchyard.     "  To  our  Lady  chappel  in  the 

same  churche  yarde  a  lond  of  barley  &  a  charpett  that  was  my  dowghters  "  : 

Alice  Smyth,  15 18  (a.  351).     "  To  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  our  Lady 

>  W.  Roberti,  1517  (P.CC.  5,  Ayloffe) ;  »  T.  Gybbys,  1515  (a.  263)  j  Alice  Smyth, 

J.  Unoppe,  1521  (b.  29);  J.  Abcmc,  1526       1518    (a.    351)5    Nicholai    Seyton,    1544 
(cm).  (Pet.  1,24). 

«  Robert  Belle,  15 14  (a.  225) ;  W.  Ljrvctt, 
15 1 5  (a.  252) }  W.  Gray,  15 15  (a.  252). 
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in  Woodforde  in  the  churchyardc "  :  Agnes  Norton,  1525  (a.  410). 
"  To  be  buried  [in  the  chappel]  of  our  Lady  within  the  churchyard  of 
the  parish  of  Woodford  "  :  Agnes  Mayow,  1528  (d.  ^36).  "  To  our  Lady 
chapel  vj  shepe  "  :  Nicholas  Gybbys,  1526  (c.  88).  "  To  the  chappell  of 
our  Lady  yn  Woodford  a  lond  of  barley  "  :  J.  Mayo,  1531  (d.  382).  "  To 
the.  reparacon  of  our  Lady's  chapell  a  new  [an  ewe]  &  a  lambe  *' :  T.  Stone, 
1537  (e.  228). 

St.  Anthony.    Robert  Bikley,  1526  (c.  98). 

St.  Catherine.  "  A  trentall  to  be  songe  for  me  &  my  good  frends  at  Sent 
Kateryn's  auter"  i  Alice  Smyth,  1518  (a.  351). 

St.  Michael.  "  To  our  lady's  light,  Seynt  Michael  light  &  Sent  Antony's 
light  a  pownd  of  waze  among  them  "  :   Robert  Bikley,  1526. 

Sepulchre.  **  A  charpett  to  the  crose  for  to  lye  on  the  sepulcur  "  :  Alice 
Smyth,  1518. 

Torches.    "  Also  vs.  iiijd.  to  by  ij  torches  "  :  Agnes  Mayow,  1528. 

Best  Cross.     "  To  the  reparacon  of  the  best  crosse  iiijd " :    T.  Stone, 

1537. 
Books.  "  Lego  ecclesie  de  Woodford  precium  unius  libri  missalis  emendi 
xijd.  (sic) "  :  T.  Gybbys,  15 15  (a.  263).  "  I  gyve  to  my  parish  church 
a  sauter  boke.  Item  for  a  portas  xijd " :  Nicholas  Gybbys,  1 526. 
"  Also  ijs.  viijd.  to  by  a  portuis  to  the  church  of  Woodford  [to  syng  ?] 
dyvyne  servyce  apon  "  :  Agnes  Mayow,  1528. 

WOODNEWTON. 
Torches.     "  To  the  church  of  Woodnewton  xxs.  &  ij  torches  "  :   Sir  Guy 
Wolston,  kt.  1504  (P.C.C.  21,  Holgrave). 
[The  wills  of  Woodnewton  folk  were  proved  in  the  peculiar  court  of 

Nassington,  the  records  of  which  do  not  go  back  to  pre-reformation 

times.] 

WOOTTON:  ST.  GEORGE.  ^ 
Our  Lady.    To  be  buried  "  in  capella  beate  Marie  virginis  in  ecclesia  de 

Wotton  "  :  Wm.  Hobson,  1500  (Lans.  291).     **  To  our  lady  lyght  ijd  "  : 

Wm.  Brightwyn,  1528  (d.  192). 
Our  Lady  in  St.  John's  Chapel.     "  Lego  circa  sustentacionem  luminaris 

beate  Marie  in  capella  sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  vjs.  viijd  "  :  John  Grene, 

1483  (Lans.  291). 
St.  Anne.     "  To  [Saint]  Annes  alter  ij  stryke  of  barley  "  :    J.    Fosborne, 

1528  (d.  161). 
St.  Anthony.    Wm.  Brightwyn,  1528. 
St.  Catherine.    Wm.  Brightwyn,  1528. 

St.  George.    "To  Saynt  George's  light  ijd":    Wm.  Brightwyn,  1528. 
St.   John   Baptist.     "  Lego  ad  sustentacionem  luminis  sancti  Johannis 

Baptiste  iiijd  "  :   John  Grene,  1483.    "  To  Saint  John  alter  j  stryke  of 

barley":    John  Fosborne,   1528. 
Rood.     "To  the  holye  rode  ij  stryke  of  barley":    J.   Fosborne,   1528. 
T.  Lack,  1536  (e.  196). 


i  John  Grene,  1483  (Lan».  291)  j  Elizabeth  Walker,  1521  (b.  58)  j  T.  Wold,  1532  (d.  432). 
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Sepulchre.    John  Grene,  1483  (Lans.  291).    Thomas  Wold,  1532  (d.  432). 

Altar  Cloth  and  Plate.  "  Pro  una  v^stura  crucis  Christi  ijs "  :  John 
Grene,  1483.  "  Lego  circa  faccionem  unius  awter  cloth  pro  summo 
altari  ijs  "  :  John  Grene,  1483.  "  To  the  high  altar  an  altar  cloth  "  : 
W.  Brightwyn,  1528  (d.  192).  "  Toward  the  buyng  of  a  newchales  ijs.  in 
money  "  :  J.  Fosborne,  1528  (d.  161).  "  To  helpe  [to  buy]  a  chalyce  ijs  "  : 
Wm.  Brightwyn,  1*528.    T.  Pycheley,  1528  (d.  199). 

Building.  "  Lego  duabus  fenestris  vitreis  de  novo  factis  in  corpore 
ejusdem  ecclesie  xs  "  :  Wm.  Hobson,  1500  (Lans.  291).  "  To  helpe  make 
the  north  esyde  of  the  churche  vs  "  :  Wm.  Brightwyn,  1528.  "  To  the 
bwyldyng  of  the  body  of  the  chirch  xxs " :  Thomas  Wold,  1532. 
T.  Lack,  1536  (e.  196). 


WOTHORPE  or  WORTHORPE :  OUR  LADY*  (chapel  to  St.  Martin's, 
Stamford). 
St.  George.     "  To  be  byrryd  in  ye  chirch  of  Worthorp  in  ye  ale  (sic)  as 

ny  Seynt  George  as  may  be  "  :  Robert  Smyth,  15 13  (a.  197). 
Special  Masses.  "  Executors  to  find  a  prest  a  yere  to  syng  for  my  soule, 
etc.  in  the  chirch  of  Worthorp  in  maner  &  forme  folowing,  yt  ys  to  say 
on  Monday  &  Tuesday  [the  mass]  of  the  day,  Wenesday  de  nomine 
Jhesu,  Thursday  of  Reqem,  Fryday  of  ye  blessyd  Wonds,  &  Saturday  of 
our  blessyd  Lady  "  :   Robert  Smyth,  1513. 


WYKEDYVE:    ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST.  ^ 
Our  Lady.     "  To  our  lady  aulter  xijd  "  :   W.  Wotton,  1534  (e.  92).     "  To 

our  lady  of  Weke  Dyve  "  :  J.  Whitemele,  1534  (e.  94).     To   be   buried 

"in  the  parish  churche  of  Seynt  John  Evangelist  in  Wykedyve  before 

thy  mage  of  our  blissed  Lady  ther.     An  honest  priest  to  sing  for  a  year  at 

the  aulter   of   our    blessed    Lidy "  :     Thomas    Jebbes,    1507    (P.C.C. 

33,  Adeane). 
St.  Catherine.     "  Lumini  sancte  Katerine  xijd":    John  Warlow,  15 12 

(a.   114).     "To  Sainct   Katherines  aulter  xijd":    W.  Wotton,   1534. 
St.   Kenelm.    "To  Saynt   Kenelme  xxd "  :     Humphrey  Wells,  c.  1529 

(d.  305). 
Rood.     "To  the  roode  "  :    Rich.  Whityngham,  1535  (e.  143). 
Sepulchre.     "To  the  sepulcre  lightt  xviijs "  :    Humphrey  Wells,  c.  1529. 
Torches.     "  To  the  church  of  Wyke  Dyve  iiij  newe  torches  of  the  value 

of  xiijs.  iiijd  "  :  Thos.  Jebbes,  1507. 
Tapers.     "  To  every  saint  in  the  churche  oon  taper  "  :  W.  Wotton,  1534. 

"  Lego     ecclesie     sancti     Johannis     predicti     quinque     libras     cere " : 

T.  Whytyng,  15 12  (a.  109). 
Vestments,  Plate,  and  Books.     "  To  the  church  of  Weke  Dyve  to  by  oon 

vestment    xls.     To    the   hie  aulter  xvjd.  to  by  oone  aulter  clothe "  : 


*W.  Grene,  priett,  1517  (a.  432).  J.  Elyott,    1529    (d.    222);   W.    Wotton, 

1534  (e.  92).     This  parish  was  united  with 
•Thomas    Jebbes,     1507     (P.C.C.     33,       Wyke  Hamond  3i8t  May,  1587,  and  is  now 
Adeane);   T.    Whytyng,     1512    (a.    109);       called    Wicken. 
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W.  Wotton,  1534  (e.  92).  "  I  bequethe  to  Sainctc  John  Evangeliste 
churche  one  hanginge  of  grene  silke  rened  with  redde,  one  pillow  of  redde 
sarsnet  set  full  of  armes,  one  processioner  of  parchementte,  a  greate  paxe 
of  copper,  &  two  corporas  cases " :  Edward  Giffard  of  Wyken,  1555 
(P.C.C.  3,  Ketchyn). 
Gild.  "To  the  glide  &  fraternjrtie  of  our  blissed  lady  of  Wyke  Dyvc 
whereof  I  am  a  broder  xls  "  :  Thos.  Jebbes,  1507  (P.C.C.  33,  Adeane). 

WYKEHAMOND:   ST.  JAMES.  1 

Torches.  "  To  the  church  of  Wyke  Hamond  ij  newe  torches  of  the  value 
of  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Thos.  Jebbes,  1507  (P.C.C.  33,  Adeane). 

Handbells.  "  I  geve  unto  the  parisshe  churche  of  Sainctt  James  in  Wikea 
two  brasen  hande  bells  to  ringe  before  there  banners  at  precession  &  other 
times  necessarie"  :  Edward  Giffard,  1555  (P.C.C.  3,  Ketchyn). 

YARDLEY  GOBION:  ST.  LEONARD*  (chapel  to  Potterspury). 
Maintenance.  "  Lego  ad  reparacionem  capelle  sancti  Leonard!  de  Yardley 
Gobyon  ij  modios  ordii"  :  W.  Pollyng,  15 12  (a.  93).  "I  give  [to  the 
mayntaynjing  of  the  preiste  that  shall  sing  att  the  chappell  [of  Sa^nte 
Leonarde  in  Yardeley  in  (sic)  ^  days  in  the  weke  a  [cowe]  the  which  cowe  I 
will  that  the  proffett  that  shall  be  of  her  shall  be  devyded  halffe  to  Pyrry  & 
the  other  halffe  to  Yerdely  "  :  W.  Goodman,  c.  1526  (c.  152).  "To 
the  mayntayning  of  the  soule  prest  in  Yardley  &  Potterspury  otherwysc 
called  Est  Pury  vjs.  viiijd  "  :  Robert  Adkyn,  1540  (e.  224). 

YARDLEY  HASTINGS  :  ST.  ANDREW.* 
Our  Lady.    "  To  the  sustentacon  of  our  lady  lyght  .  .  .  "  :  H.  Kcnryck, 

1528  (d.  157). 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.    "  To  our  lady  of  Petye  my  second  brasse  pot "  : 

Katherine  Goodwyn,  1529  (d.  306). 
St.   Christopher.    **To   the   mayntenance  of  the  lyghthe   befor   Sent 

Christopher  *  one  good  cowe  "  :   K.  Goodwyn,  1529. 
Rood.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  before  the  rodde  of  Yardley " : 

W.  Thorne,  1528  (f.  168).    "To  the  roode  lyght  xijd  "  :    K.  Goodwyn, 

1529. 
Torches.    H.  Kenryck,  1528. 

YELVERTOFT:    ALL  SAINTS,  or  HOLY  TRINITY.* 
Our  Lady.    "  To  our  lady  altar  viijd  "  :  Rich.  Ashby,  1528  (d.  98).    "  To 

our  lady  altar  ijd  '* :  J.  Rowper,  1528  (d.  99). 
St.  Anne.     "  Lego  altari  sancte  Anne  duas  oves " :     T.  Bayly,    1498 

(sic)'  (a.  186).      "To   Saynt   Annys  altar  viijd":     Rich.  Ashby,  1528. 

ij.  Whitemcde,  1534  (e.  94);  W.  Balaj,  Robt.    Lcyccstcr,    1528    (d.    96);  Robert 

1548  (k.  179).  Stcync     1530   (d.    328) ;  W.    Jonet,    1532 

*W.  Pollyng,  1512  (a.  93).  (k-  24).     Holy  Trinity:    Lawrence  Davy, 

*  Perhaps  i«  i«  a  icribc's  error  for  11/.  1546   (j-   85);    J.   Surges,    1547  (j.   244)- 
*Humphi7  Keniyck,  1528  (d.  157).  Ecton,  Liber  VaUntm,  Bridget,  Nmtb^its, 

*  It  is  not  clear  from  the  will  whether  this       and    the    Diocesan    calendar   all   give    the 
light  was  in  Little  Billing  or  in  Yardley       dedication  as  All  Saints. 

church.  f  The    wills    in    Northampton    probate 

*  All  Saints  :  W.  Murcot,  15 10  (a.  12}  ;       ofHce  do  not  begin  as  a  rule  till  15 10. 
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"  A  cow  to  the  reparacon  of  Seynt  Anne  yle  "  :   W.  Jones,  1532  (e.  24). 

"  To  Saint  Annes  light  oone  buUocke  "  :    Edw.    Packe,  1535  (e.  152). 

J.  Goosey  (e.  137). 
St.  Nicholas.    "  To  Saynt  Nycholas  altar  iiijd  " :  Rich.  Ashby,  1528  (d.  98). 
Torches.    "  Ad  emendacionem  torchiarum  viijd  " :  T.  Bayly,  1498  (a.  186). 

"  To  the  torches  viijd "  :    T.  Batman,  1540  (f.    227).     Annys    Cave, 

IS45  (k.  4)- 
Sacrament.     "  I   do  geve  for  to  bie  wax  to  sett  before  the.  Sacrament 

xijd":  T.Toley,  1558(0.79). 
Books.    "  I  bequeythe  xxs.  to  bye  a  hole  antefenar  for  to  synge  matyns 

&  evensong  upon  "  :  Annys  Cave,  1545. 
Altar  Cloth.    "To  the  hye  auter  an  auter  clothe":  Annys  Cave,  1545. 

YARWELL  (chapel  to  Nassington). 
Torches.    "  To  the  chuj  ch  of  Yarwell  xxs.  &  ij  torches  "  :  Sir  Guy  Wolston, 
kt.  1504  (P.C.C.  21,  Holgrave). 

[The  Yarwell  vnWs  were  proved  in  the  peculiar  court  of  Nassington. 
The  records  of  this  court  now  extant  do  not  begin  till  1746.] 


RELIGIOUS    HOUSES. 

CANONS  ASHBY  PRIORY  (AUSTIN  CANONS). 

Confraternity.  "To  the  prior  &  convent  off  Asscheby  to  be  brother 
off  ther  chapitter  howsse  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Henry  Parker  of  Moreton  Pinkncy, 
c.  1511  (a.  66). 

Building.  "  To  the  prior  of  Chanons  Ashby  to  the  byldyng  of  hys  chyrch 
V  marks.  Also  to  the  convent  of  the  same  place  to  say  a  tryntall  of  massys 
for  my  sowll  xs.  I  make  my  lord  of  Canons  Ashby  overseer  "  :  Sir  G. 
Grene  of  Plumpton,  1 521  (b.  44). 

Books.  "  To  the  abbey  of  Asheby  a  boke  callid  Ludolphus  de  VitaJhesUy  ^ 
to  Sir  Robert  Goodman  *  my  boke  of  prayers  of  parchment ;  I  bequethe 
to  Sir  William  Croke*  a  boke  callid  Virgill "  :  George  Symonds,  parson 
of  Maidford,  1532  (d.  425). 

General  Bequests.  "To  Mr.  Copies]  sub-prior  of  Hasheby  Canons 
viijd.  To  Mr.  Gudman  broder  of  the  same  house  ...  To  all  the 
residew  of  all  the  convent  of  the  same  howse  every  on  iiijd  "  :  Symon 
Fynlis,  1527  (d.  115).  "  I  bequethe  to  Sir  Thomas  Mews*  [Menvtrys]  my 
schaffts ;  to  Sir  Nicholas  Colics  •  a  botell  of  glasse  ;  to  Sir  [Wm.]  Anthonye  • 
a  payer  of  knyves ;  to  Sir  John  Tymys*  a  bowe ;  to  Sir  John  Tymys  a 
bracer  [armour  for  the  arms]  &  a  shoting  glove;  to  Sir  John  Brate*  a 
pursse":  George  Symonds,  1532.  "I  gyyt  to  our  Lady  of  Canons 
Asheby  xijd  " :  .  .  .  Pune,  1528  (d.  113).  "To  ye  convent  of  Ashby 
vjs.  viijd  "  :  J.  Thornton,  1533  (e.  83). 


^  Ludolph    of    Saxony,    prior    of    the  tupremaqr  (13th  August,  1534)  ai  canons 

Strassburg    Carthutiani,    wrote    a   life    of  of    the    house.    The    other    canons    who 

Christ  which  was  printed  in  1474.  signed  were  Richard  Randell,  prior,  John 

*AU   of   the   id>ove   mentioned   signed  Burley,  Richard  Smythe,  Robert  Randell 

the  declaration  of  submisaon  to  the  kmg't  and  Thomas  Ward. 
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CATESBY  PRIORY  (CISTERCIAN  NUNS). 

Relics  of  St.  Edmund  Rich.  St.  Edmund  Rich,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
when  dying  (1240)  "  remembering  his  holy  sisters  ^  who  were  nuns  of 
Catesby,  left  them  his  cloak  of  a  grey  colour,  made  of  cloth  Called  camlet, 
with  a  cape  of  lambs  wool ;  &  likewise  a  silver  tabled  on  which  was 
sculptured  an  image  of  blessed  Mary  nursing  her  Son  in  her  lap,  &  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  &  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas,  through  which  at 
Catesby,  where  they  are  reverently  preserved,  the  Lord  works  at  the 
present  day  (c.  1300)  miracles  worthy  of  eternal  remembrance"  (Cott. 
MS.  Julius,  D.  vi,  F,C.H,  Northants,  ii,  ii22). 

St.  Edmund.  "  AUso  to  Saynt  Edmund  there  oon  sheppe  "  :  W.  Palmer, 
1533  (e.  66), 

Heart  Burial.  Wm.  Mauduit,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  8th  Jan.  1267-8, 
left  his  heart  to  be  buried  in  Catesby  abbey :  Dugdale,  Antiquities  of 
W arwickshirey  i,  386. 

A  Monastic  Pittance.  2  "  Lego  corpus  meum  ad  sepeliendum  in  ecclcsia 
sanctimonialium  de  Catesby.  Item  lego  fabrice  dicte  ecclesie  de 
Catesby  decern  marcas.  Item  lego  monialibvis  ibidem  pro  pitancia  duas 
marcas.  Item  lego  dictis  monialibus  unum  byker  argenteum  cum 
cooperculo  ad  deserviendum  eisdem  monialibus,  ita  quod  sit  in  custodia 
priorisse  et  successorum  suarum  "  :  Robert  de  Charwelton,  1 368  (London 
Husting  court  roll,  97,  no.  24). 

Vestments  and  Plate.  "  Item  lego  ecclesie  sanctimonialium  de  Catesby 
unum  vestimentum  de  raye,  cum  uno  calice  " :  Robert  de  Charwelton, 
1368. 

Mortuary.  "  For  my  mortuarye  my  dun  horse  "  :  Sir  W.  Henne,  vicar 
of  Catesby,  1519  (a.  372).  "  I  bequethe  to  the  prioresse  of  Catesbye, 
&  to  her  sisters  a  cowe  in  dischargeing  of  my  conscyence  " :  W.  Gylis, 
1531  (d.  38Q). 

Legacies  to  Prioress  and  Convent.  "  Lego  ad  participandum  inter 
moniales  de  Catesby  vjs.  viijd":  John  Clerk,  1398  (London  Husting 
court  roll,  126,  no.  137).  "  To  my  most  speciall  &  good  lady  prioresse 
of  Catesby  a  gold  ryng  with  a  blew  stone  in  it,  &  xxs.  in  money  to  bye  her 
a  mantell,  &  to  vj  la  dyes  noo  in  the  same  place  xls,  &  to  ij  novesse  there 
vjs.  viijd  "  :  Richard  Grene,  1504  (P.C.C.  7,  Holgate).  "  To  be  buried 
in  the  monastery  of  our  blessyd  Lady  of  Catysby  at  the  w[ill]  of  the 
prioresse.  Executors  the  prioresse  of  Catesby  &  her  successors  &  Robert 
Bycklay  her  brother^":  Sir  W.  Henne,  15 19.  "To  be  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  our  blessed  [Lady]  of  Catesby.  My  lady  Joyessc, 
priores  of  Catesby  &  Sir  Thomas  Fernehall  vicar,  overseers  of  my 
will":  W.  Cooks,  1532  (e.  60).  "To  the  convent  of  nonnys  in 
Catesby  abbey  to  be  prayed  for  vjs.  viijd " :  W.  Palmer,  1533. 
"  To  my  lady  prioresse  of  Catisbye  &  her  sisters,  to  be  praied  for  &  for 
the  maintenance  of  her  house  xxvjs.  viijd  " :  J.  Nycholb,  1535  (e.  168). 

^  The  elder  of  the  two  siiten,  sometimes  sisting  of  fruit,  nuts,  or  cheese,  left  by  some 

known  as   St.   Margaret  of   Catesby,   was  pious  benefactor  to  be  given  on  a  specified 

prioress    of    Catesby   from    1245    ^11   ^'^^  feast-day  as  a  relief  from  the  usual  strict  diet, 
death  in  1 257.    The  younger  sister  Alice  died 
in  1270.  ^  Joyce  Bekeley  waa  prioress  from  15 10 

*A   pittance   was   an   extra   dilbh   con-  to  1536. 
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CHACOMBE  PRIORY  (AUSTIN  CANONS). 

Dedication  of  Priory  Chxtrch.  To  be  buried  "in  ecclesia  beatorum 
apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  prioratus  de  Chaacombe " :  W.  Hayton, 
1435  (P.C.C.  19,  Luffenam). 

Chapel  of  St.  John  Baptist.  "  Corpus  meum  sepeliendum  in  capella 
sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  prioratus  de  Chacombe.  Lego  ad  reparacionem 
ecclesie  et  domorum  dicti  prioratus  quinque  marcas.  Lego  Ricardo 
Banbury,  priori  de  Chacombe,  unum  lectum  cum  le  fedder  bedd "  : 
dame  Elizabeth  Woodvyll,  lady  of  Warkworth,  1473  (Lans.  274). 

Vestments  and  Plate.  "To  be  buried  in  the  conventual  church  of 
Chacombe.  To  the  conventual  church  of  Chacomb,  all  my  chapel  with 
all  its  furniture,  viz.  vestments,  crosses,  copes,  a  silver  censer  with  an 
incense-boat  (navicula),  two  candlesticks,  a  pax  {osculatorium)^  a  silver 
vessel  for  holy  water  with  a  sprinkler,  and  a  pix  for  the  Body  of  our  Lord, 
etc.  with  my  other  chasubles,  tunicles,  copes,  surplices,  towels,  altars, 
books,  and  its  other  contents,  save  that  the  church  of  Preston  is  to  have 
one  red  vestment  with  two  tunicles  of  the  same  colour.  The  church  of 
Warkeworth  to  have  two  vestments,  one  green  and  the  other  white  with 
red  lions,  and  all  their  apparel.  The  church  of  Merston  to  have  two  red 
tunicles.  The  Austin  friars  of  Cambridge  to  have  one  green  vestment 
of  ^  velewet '  with  all  its  apparel,  and  a  chalice  and  a  thurible  of 
*laton'":  John  de  Lyons  of  Warkworth,  1383  (Bishop  Buckingham's 
memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  265). 

DAVENTRY  PRIORY  (CLUNIAC  MONKS).  1 

Rights  of  Confraternity.  "  To  my  lord  prior  of  Daventry  to  take  me 
as  a  broder  vjs.  viijd  "  :  John  Butter,  15 10  (P.C.C.  35,  Bennett).  "  Lego 
monachis  domus  ordinis  sancti  Augustini  de  Daventre  ut  fiam  frater 
domus  capituli  iijs.  iiijd"  :  T.  Breerton,  15 13  (a.  178),  "To  my  lord 
&  all  hys  convent  of  Daventry  xs.  to  be  made  brother  of  the  chapter  howse 
of  Daventry  "  :  Sir  Richard  Skypton  of  Staverton,  1520  (b.  8). 

Legacies.  "  To  the  Prior  &  convent  of  Daventre  cs "  :  Sir  Henry  Grene, 
kt.  1369  (Bishop  Buckingham's  memoranda,  Lincoin,  f.  84).  "  To  ye  hole 
convent  of  ye  Abby  (sic)  of  Daventre  xs.  to  say  a  trentall " :  Richard 
Browne  of  Daventry,  15 14  (a.  239).  "  To  my  lord  &  to  all  hys  convent 
of  Daventry  xs  " :  Richard  Curtis,  1524  (b.  169). 

DELAPRE  ABBEY  (CLUNIAC  NLT^S). 

St.  Cross.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  abbey  of 
blessed  Mary  of  the  meadows  by  Northampton,  next  my  mother  " : 
John  Fodringeye,  1405  (Bishop  Repingdon's  memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  16). 

Our  Lady  and  the  I'rinity.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  Weavers'  gild  of 
Northampton,  dated  1432,  the  masters  &  journeymen  annually  on  Easter 
Monday  were  to  "  goo  honestly  with  her  tapers  of  wex,  as  it  hath  be 
continued  of  olde  auncyen  tyme,  to  the  howse  of  our  lady  Seynt  Mary 
de  la  pre  be  syde  Norhampton,  there  offeryng  up  here  seide  tapers  bifore 
the  ymages  of  the  Trynite  &  our  Lady  ther"  (Northampton  Liber 
Custumarufity  f.  42). 

^  They  are  ahvays  referred  to  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy  as  "  ordinis  tancti  Benedict!," 
though  strictly  Cluniac. 
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Heriot.  To  be  buried  *'  in  ecclesia  beate  Marie  de  la  Free  juzta 
Northampton.  Item  lego  unum  palfridum  coram  corpore  die  sepulture 
mee  transiturum  nomine  herietts  " :  Sir  Robert  de  la  Legh,  kt.  1408 
(P.C.C.  17,  Marche). 

Bequests  to  Abbess  and  Nuns.  "  To  the  nuns  of  the  abbey  of  the  Meadows, 
Northampton  cs  "  :  Sir  Henry  Grenc,  kt.  1 369  (Bishop  Buckingham's 
memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  84).  "  To  the  abbess  &  convent  of  the 
house  of  blessed  Mary  de  Pratis  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Henry  Caysho,  1434  (Addit. 
Charters,  B.M.  735).  "  Lego  abbathie  de  Pratis  juxta  Northampton  iijs. 
iiijd  "  :  Henry  Stones,  1464  (P.C.C-  8,  Godyn).  "  To  be  buried  in  our 
Lady  chirche  of  Delapray.  To  my  lady  abbess,  dame  Johan  Chesc,^ 
my  fetherbed  &  my  bolster  '* :  Sir  John  Chese,  parson  of  Broughton,  1500 
(Lans.  51).  "To  every  lady  in  Delaprey  iijs.  iiijd":  Master  John 
Stokes,  vicar  of  Hardingstone,  1527  (d.  53). 

FINESHADE  PRIORY  (AUSTIN  CANONS). 
To  be  buried  "  in  ecclesia  beate  Marie  de  Fyneshed.  Lego  priori  de 
Fynneshed  et  successoribus  suis  pratum  meum  in  pratis  de  Clyfi  ad 
tenendum  meum  obitum  quolibet  anno,  solvendo  cuilibet  canonico  vjd  " : 
Richard  Armeston,  1498  (Lans.  212).  "To  our  Lady  of  Fynsched 
j  schepe"  :  Symon  Warde,  1 51 5  (a.  294).  "To  our  Lady  of  Fynshed 
vjs.  viijd":  T.  Fowler  of  Bulwick,  1522  (b.  103).  "To  the  prior  of 
Fynschehed  &  his  brethren  to  say  dyrige  &  maysse  for  me  ther  vjs.  viijd  ; 
and  to  the  gyldyng  of  our  Lady  in  Frynshehed  vjs.  viijd  "  :  W.  Zouche  of 
Bulwick,  esq.  1526  (c.  106).  "To  oure  Ladi  of  Fyneshedd  .  .  •": 
W.  Manton  of  Blatherwick,  1526  (c.  114). 

NORTHAMPTON:  ST.  ANDREWS  PRIORY  (CLUNIAC 
MONKS). 

Our  Lady.  John  Philpot  took  sanctuary  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew 
on  1 8th  Dec.  1377,  "in  capella  sancte  Marie  monasterii  predicti'* 
(Coroner's  roll,  Northants.  no.  118,  m.  2). 

Confraternity.  "  To  the  prior  &  convent  of  Saint  Andrewe  in  Northamp* 
ton  to  be  brother  in  their  chapter  house  xxs  "  :  John  Saltar,  1 52  3  (P.C.C. 
16,  Bodfelde).  "  To  the  hows  of  Saynte  Andrews  xlvjs.  viijd.  that  the 
prior  oweth  me,  &iiij  li.  that  the  hous  oweth  my  wif  for  wyne,  to  thentent 
that  they  shall  praye  for  me  &  my  wyf  for  evermore  "  :  Thomas  Dodding- 
ton,  1530  (P.C.C.  I,  Thower). 

General  Bequests.  "  To  the  priory  &  convent  of  St.  Andrew,  Northampton, 
cs "  :  Sir  Henry  Grene  of  Boughton,  kt.  1369  (Bishop  Buckingham's 
memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  84).  "  I  bequeth  to  the  priour  of  Saint  Andrewes 
in  Northampton  xls.  Item  I  give  &  bequeth  to  the  convent  of  the  said 
hous  xxs.  to  pray  for  me  "  :  Joan  Thompson,  widow,  of  Sulgrave,  15 34 
(P.C.C.  22,  Hogen). 

NORTHAMPTON :  ABBEY  OF  ST.  JAMES  (AUSTIN  CANONS). 

Our  Lady.    "  To  be  buried  before  our  Lady  in  the  body  of  the  chyrche 

w*yn  thabbay  of  Saynt  James "  :  Sir  Robert  Parke,  vicar  of  Duston,  1519 

(a.  368).    "  To  our  lady  in  the  chappell  w*in  Seynt  Jamys  abbey  a  toirch, 

price  ijs.  viijd  "  :  Henry  Worrall,  152 1  (b.  36). 

^  Joan  Cheese  wat  abbeM  of  Delapre  from  nth  Jan.  1490-1  till  1504. 
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St.  Margaret.  "  I  bequethe  a  towell  to  hang  at  the  ende  of  the  aulter 
of  Sent  Margaret,  &  a  candclstyke  "  :  Thomasin  Wylde,  1518  (a.  353). 

Vestmeni-s.  To  the  abbot  &  convent  "  my  best  surples  of  raynes  ^  to  him 
&  his  successors.  Also  my  mustardeviles  ^  hoode  with  the  Ijoiyng  of  grene 
silke  for  the  croyser'  on  Seynt  Nicholas  nyght " :  Richard  Berde, "  doctour 
of  the  lawes  sojournand  in  the  monastery  of  Seynt  James  beside  Northamp- 
ton," 1 501  (P.C.C.  4,  BlamjT).  "  To  the  hye  alter  a  dyaper  towell  with 
a  shete  to  make  a  auter  clothe"  :  Thomasin  Wylde,  1518. 

Books.  "  To  the  same  abbot  &  convent  my  best  portuous " :  Richard 
Berde,  1501.  "To  the  house  of  Seynt  Jamys  a  bokc  callyd  Pufylla 
occult  ^^^    :  Thomas  Parnell,*  vicar  of  Spratton,  15 10  (a.  46). 

Mortuary.  "  I  bequeth  for  my  mortuary  my  best  gowne  with  the  hoode 
longing  therto  " :  Richard  Berde,  1 501 .  "To  my  lord  abbot  for  my  seconde 
mortuarye  a  cow  or  else  a  gowne  "  :   Sir  Robert  Parke,  15 19  (a.  368). 

Bede  House.  "  To  the  beede  howsse  of  Seynt  James  ijd  "  :  James  Roberd, 
1532  (e.  6).  "To  every  pore  child  founde  of  almys  in  Seynt  James 
Abbey  ijd,  &  to  every  poure  man  in  the  same  place  iiijd  " :  Richard 
Berde,  1501. 

Bequests  to  Abbot  and  Convent.  "  I  devyse  to  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  the  house  of  Seynt  James  beside  Northampton  x  marks  to  be  distribute 
in  this  manere,  that  is  to  witte  that  the  abbot  to  have  of  the  said  sume 
xxs,  &  ilkone  of  the  chanones  of  the  saide  place  vis.  viijd.  The  residue  yf 
any  to  be  spendyd  on  the  hous  nedys  yn  the  fourme  above  rehearsied  " : 
W.  Babthorp,  1442  (P.C.C.  33,  Luffenam).  "  To  the  seid  monastery 
of  Seynt  Jame  xli.  in  money  in  recompens  for  such  costes  &  charges  as 
I  have  taken  of  the  same  monastery.  Item  I  bequeath  to  thabbot 
xxs.  &  to  every  chanon  xs.  To  the  prior  a  silver  spone,  my  signet  of  silver 
&  my  beds  of  mistilden.  To  Sir  Robert  Chamberleyn,  chanon  of  the  said 
monastery,  a  dowbuU  botell  of  a  quart,  a  litell  pelow,  my  harnest  girdiU, 
my  gilt  knyves  &  a  litell  coffer  &  my  red  mantell.  To  Sir  John,  a  chanon 
of  the  same  place  a  cofer  that  he  had  before  ...  I  will  that  my  gret 
testour  of  lenyn  rcmayne  to  the  seid  monastery.  To  14  servants  of  the 
monastery  (all  mentioned  by  name)  viijd.  each  &  to  every  other  servant  of 
the  same  place  iiijd":  Richard  Berde,  1501.  "To  the  thabbey  of 
Seint  James  besides  Northampton  my  nutt*  giltyd,  with  a  cover": 
Anne  Wake,  1504  (P.C.C.  il,  Holgrave).  "To  the  abbot  &  every  of 
his  brethern  xijd " :  Thomasin  Wylde,  15 18.  "To  John  Dorsett' 
abbott  of  Saint  Jamys  the  best  gowne  that  he  will  chose  that  is  not 
gevyn  "  :   Wm.  Bownde  of  Northampton,  1535  (P.C.C.  27,  Hogen). 

^  **  Raynei  cloth  "  was  a  linen  of  fine  chancellor  of  Cambridge.    It  was  intended 

quality,  which  took  its  name  from  Rennes  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  and  treated  of  the 

in  Brittany  where  it  was  originally  manu-  administiation  of  the  seven  Sacraments  and 

factured.  "  other  ecclesiastical  offices  which  a  rightly 

*  Mustardeviles    or   mustre    de   Villiars  instructed  priest  ought  not  to  be  ignorant 
was  a  kind  of  cloth  manufactured  at  Monti-  of." 

villiers,  a  place  near  Harfleur.    The  Latin  *  Thomas    Pamell    occurs    as    vicar    of 

name  is  Motuuterium  villare,  from  which  Spratton  in  1499.    He  died  in  15 10. 

this  curious  English  word  has  been  formed.  *  Nutt,  a  small  vessel.     "  Also  a  standing 

*  The  croyser  is  probably  the  "  crocer  "  gilt  nutt,  &  the  best  dosin  of  my  spons  " 
or  cross-bearer  of  the  boy-bishop.  (Halliwell). 

*  FuptUa  oadi  was  a  well-known  treatise  '  John  Donett  or  Dosset  was  abbot  of 
compiled  in  13S5  by  John  de  Buigh,  DJD,  St.  James  from  1532  till  his  death  in  1536. 
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NORTHAMPTON:  AUSTIN  FRIARS. 
Our  Lady.    "  To  be  buried  in  our  Ladies  chapell  w*  in  the  Frcers  Austens 

in  Northampton  "  :  Wm.  Whitfield,  1528  (d.  102). 
Our  Lady  of  Grace.    "  To  be  buried  in  the  Fryers  Austyns  before  the 

dore  of  our  blessyd  lady  of  grace  " :   Christopher  Pyard,   1521  (P.CC. 

13,  Maynwaryng).    "To  the  autre  of  our  Lady  of  Grace  iijs.  iiijd  "  : 

Katherine  Hensman,  1537  (e.  229)    "  To  our  Lady  of  Grace  in  ye  Austen 

freers  my  best  gyrdel  gilte  "  :  Margaret  Humphrey,  1 51 3  (a.  15Q.    Agnes 

Haywarde,  1537,  left  her  best  ring  to  the  same  image  (f.  28).     "To  our 

lady  of  grace  of  Northampton  a  spone  of  silver  &  gilt  with  a  fork  at  thendc**: 

Anne  Wake,  1504  (P.CC.  il,  Holder) 
Altar  of  Scala  Cell    "  An  honest  priest  to  syng  for  one  hole  yere  at  the 

altar  of  Scala  Celi  before  our  lady  of  grace  in  the  church  of  the  Frcei^ 

Augustyns  "  :  John  Pratt,  1 5 19  (a.  374). 
Vestments.    "  I  will  that  Thomas  my  son  doo  geve  in  ornaments  unto  the 

said  freers  Austens  that  thing  that  may  be  a  memory  for  my  soule  that  they 

may  remember  me  to  pray  for  me  '* :    Richard  Crispe,  1 5 10  (P.C.C- 

35,  Bennett). 
Anchorite.  1   "To  the  Freers  Austens,  to  the  prior  xxs.  &  to  the  anker  xs. 

&  to  every  priest  in  the  same  place  zijd.  &  to  them  that  be  no  priests 

iiijd":  Richard  Crispe,  1 510. 

NORTHAMPTON :  BIjVCK  FRIARS  or  DOMINICANS. 

Our  Lady,  To  be  buried  "  afore  the  aulter  of  our  blessed  Lady  in  the 
Blakefrycrs  "  :  Sir  Everard  Fielding,  kt.  1515  (P.CC.  5,  Holder).  "  To 
be  buried  in  the  churche  of  the  Blake  frears  byfor  the  ymage  of  our  Lady 
in  the  tombe  of  my  husband  "  :  Dame  Gyllys  Fielding,  1529  (d.  68). 

Vestment  and  Plate.  "  I  bequeth  to  the  same  fryers  a  cope  of  blewc 
velvett  w*  garters  &  a  pax  of  sylver  &  gylt,  &  ij  cruetts  of  sylver  *' :  Sir 
Everard  Fielding,  15 15.  "To  the  same  churche  on  chalys  the  best, 
wythe  a  vestment  of  graynyd  dammaske,  autar  clothes  &  all  that  the 
prieste  shall  syng  w*,  ij  pyllowes,  &  too  corporas  w*  cases "  :  Mary 
Myddeltown,  1536  (e.  172  and  177). 

Building.  "  To  the  f reris  in  the  hors  markett  to  the  makyng  of  the  stepill 
xxs  "  :  John  Astley,  1502  (P.CC.  17,  Blamyr).  "  To  the  buldyng  of  the 
chauncell  of  the  Blak  freres  within  Northampton  yf  they  bulde  it  newe, 
tenne  pounds  "  :  Wm.  Bownde,  1535  (P.CC.  27,  Hogen). 

Mortuary.  "  I  bequeth  for  my  mortuary  my  best  horse  "  :  Sir  Everard 
Fielding,  1 5 1 5 .  "I  bequeath  for  my  mortuarie  to  the  Prior  &  his  brethren 
a  cowe  "  :  Dame  Gyllys  Fielding,  1529. 

Tomb  op  Robert  Holcot.*  "To  be  buryed  within  the  blacke  frieres 
churche  next  to  Holcott":  Mary  Myddeltown,  1536. 

Legacies  to  the  Prior  and  Convent.  "To  have  ye  pall  of  ye  Blacke 
frears  apon  my  herse  &  yei  (they)  to  have  xxd.  for  it "  :  Jane  Brafeld  of 
Northampton,  1522  (b.  128).    "To  the  freers  of  the  horsse  markytt  of 

1  See  alio  page  262  above.  it  uid  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  well- 

*.  Robert  Holcot,  the  famous  Dominican  known   Pbilobiblon^   uiualljr  attributed   to 

friar,  who  was  known  among  the  tchoohnen  Richard  de  Buiy,    (See  Dicu.  tf^t^  Bw% 

u  the  "  firm  and  unwearied  doctor."    He  graphyf) 
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Northampton  a  materesse  with  a  whight  coverlett " :  Agnc8  HcTnes  of 
Byfield,  1530  (d.  394).  "  I  bequeth  to  the  prior  of  the  Blacke  friers  a 
goblet  of  sylver,  a  gowne  clothe  of  blacke,  iij  payre  of  shets,  iij  playne 
towcUs,  vj  playne  napkyngs,  a  blew  sperver,  ^  a  cocher,  *  &  a  countepointe 
(counterpane).  To  Sir  John  Lynche  (one  of  the  friars)  a  fether  bedde  & 
bolster."  The  will  was  witnessed  by  "  William  Dycons,  prior  of  the  Blacke 
friers  &  John  Lynch,  frear"  :  Mary  Myddletown  of  Northampton,  1536 
(f.  172). 

NORTHAMPTON:   GREY  FRIARS  or  FRANCISCANS. 

St.  Francis.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Seynt  Francis  of  the  order  of 
Friars  minor,  Northampton " :  Roger  Salisbury,  esq.  1490  (P.C.C. 
24,  Doget).    W.  Salisbury,  esq.  1498  (P.C.C.  31,  Home). 

Rood.  "  To  our  Saviors  ymage  in  the  Gray  freers  iijs " :  Simon  Gery, 
c.  1526(0.  126). 

Special  Masses.  "  To  the  Gray  frears  xs.  for  xxx  masses  called  a  tryntall, 
concluding  with  this  collecte  Deus  qui  summa  sfes  "  .*  John  Grene,  parson 
of  Creaton,  1522  (b.  119). 

General  Bequests.  "  To  the  house  of  the  Friars  minor  in  Northampton, 
for  the  maintenance  &  relief  (reUvacion/)  of  all  the  friars  residing  there 
iijs.  iiijd " :  John  Ashwell  of  Northampton,  1493  (P.C.C.  27,  Doget). 
"  To  every  hows  of  the  iiij  cloysters  (sic)  of  freres  within  the  towne  above 
written  to  have  my  soule  in  their  remembrance  xxd  "  :  Thotaas  Derby  of 
Northampton,  1497  (P.C.C.  18,  Home).  "To  the  warden  of  the  Grey 
freres  there  to  pray  for  me  xs  "  :  John  LoUe,  1 507  (P.C.C.  31,  Adeane). 
"  To  thordre  (the  order)  of  the  Greye  freers  of  Seint  Fraunces  in 
Northampton  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Thomas  Robyns  of  Holdenby,  153 1  (d.  397). 

NORTHAMPTON :  WHITE  FRIARS. 

Our  Lady.  "  To  the  newe  woorke  in  our  Lady  chapell  in  the  White  freres 
xs":  Margaret  LoUe,  1512  (P.C.C.  16,  Fettiplace).  "To  the  blessyd 
image  of  o'  Lady  in  the  house  of  the  Freers  Carmelite  xijd  "  :  Wm. 
Thompson,  1 5 12  (a.  82).  Agnes  Haywarde,  1537,  left  to  the  same  image  her 
"  second  best  ring  "  (f.  28).  "  To  our  Lady  off  the  white  freers  a  pere 
of  cor[al  bedes] "  :  Agnes  Barwick,  1526  (c.  97).  "  To  ower  Lady  of 
the  wheyt  frears  in  Northampton  halfe  a  schete  &  a  towell  &  ijs "  : 
J.  Stevyns  of  Sulgrave,  15 18  (a.  356).  "To  our  liayde  of  the  whyght 
freers  of  Northampton  a  cowe  named  Pinnie  " :  Elizabeth  Arnold  of 
Wold,  I5I9(a.  370). 

St.  Catherine.  To  be  buried  "  in  the  Whyte  freers  church  before  Saint 
Katerin.  I  will  that  ther  shall  be  a  WTiyte  frer  syng  for  me  att  Seint 
Katerines  awter  in  the  Whyte  freers  cherche  &  he  to  have  for  hys  labor  iiij 
marks  "  :  Richard  Packman,  1528  (e.  56). 

Building.  "  To  our  Lady  of  ye  Whyght  freers  of  Northampton  a  heefer 
unto  ye  byldyng  of  ye  chapell  or  else  vjs.  viijd  "  :  Agnes  Baw,  15 14  (a.  227). 
"  I  gyvt  towardes  the  newe  makyng  of  our  lady  chapell  of  White  Friers 
vij  marks  "  :  Robert  Shefford  of  Northampton,  15 14  (P.C.C.  4,  Holder). 
"  To  the  byldyng  of  the  whyt  freers  church  xld  " :  James  Eccles,  1 5  32  (e.  20). 

*  A  sperver  or  tparver  means  a  bed  canopy.       it  mentioned  in  the  bed-furniture  of  the 
^  Cocher  or  cowcher  here  probably  means       duke  of  Exeter  at  Dartington  in  Cal.  FaU 
g  '*  tapet "  or  carpet  bed-covering,  such  as       1 399-1401,  p.  439. 
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Special  Masses.  "  To  the  frears  in  Newlonde^  xs.  for  yt  intent  yt  yd  may 
amonges  them  immediatly  after  my  d'eth  for  my  soule  &  all  Christen 
soules  XXX  massys  callyd  a  tryntall  concludyng  with  this  collccte  Drus  qui 
summa  sfes  "  ;  John  Greene,  parson  of  Creaton,  1522  (b.  119). 

Cloth  for  Friar's  Habit.  "  I  gyvt  unto  Sir  William  Wyrth,  whyttc  freer 
. . .  iij  yerds  of  ffyne  whytt  wollen  cloth  "  :  Richard  Athorne,  1529  (d.  316). 

NORTHAMPTON :  ST.  JOHN'S  HOSPITAL. 

Our  Lady.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  in  the  hospitall  of  Seint 
Johns  of  Northampton  "  :  Anne  Wake,  1504  (P.C.C.  11,  Holgrave). 

Infirmary  Altar.  John  Cocks,  parson  of  St.  Gregory's,  left  certain  lands  and 
houses  in  1523  "  to  Wylliam  Atkynson,  clerke,  maister  of  the  hospitalle  of 
Saint  Johns,  &  his  co-bretherene  of  ye  same  howsse  "  to  sing  for  him  "  at 
ye  farmery  aulter  within  the  said  hospitalle  "  (b.  142).  In  1527  Francis 
Catesby  left  j^io  to  the  hospital  to  be  prayed  for  "  at  the  fermary  masse 
in  the  said  hospital "  (d.  61).. 

Torches.  ^  To  the  hospitalle  of  Seynt  John  of  Northampton  ij  torches  "  : 
Richard  Grene,  1504  (P.C.C.  7,  Holgrave). 

Vestments.  "  Lego  altari  beate  Marie  unum  integrum  vestimentum  precii 
xxs":   John  Spristowe,  1498  (P.C.C.  31,  Home). 

Altar  Cloths.  "  I  bequeth  to  the  hous  of  Saint  John  in  Northampton 
a  couple  of  clothis  of  werk  to  make  awter  clothis  for  the  high  awter  there  "  : 
Alice  Mortimer,  1467  (P.C.C.  30,  Godyn). 

Plate.  "  To  the  high  awter  a  couple  of  saltsalers  of  silver  &  gilt  to  xoake 
yerof  a  chalice  "  :  Alice  Mortimer,*  1467. 

Mortuary.  "  To  master  John  Parmenter  master  of  Saynt  Johns  my 
skarlett  gowne  with  the  furre  for  my  mortuary  "  :   Richard  Grene,  1504. 

Bede  Roll.  "  Lego  hospital!  sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  ad  orandum  pro 
anima  mea,  et  meum  nomen  ponendum  ibidem  in  le  bedroll,  xxs  "  :  John 
Spristowe,  1498  (P.C.C.  31,  Home).  "  To  Seynt  Johns  house  to  be  prayed 
for  in  the  bede  roll  xxs  "  :    Richard  Crispe,  1 5 10  (P.C.C.  35,  Bennett). 

Confraternity.  "  To  the  hospital  of  Saynt  Qohn]  there  to  be  made 
brother  &  my  wife  sister,  &  our  names  regestered  in  the  Farmarie  Regester 
with  the  names  of  [my  father]  &  mother,  Rychard  &  Agnes  xls  "  :  John 
Fisher  of  Little  Billing,  1527  (d.  67). 

Bede  Folk.  "  I  bequeth  xijd.  to  the  infirm  people  in  St.  John's  hospital 
Northampton  " :  William  de  Pa  villi,  1243  (Madox's  Formulate  Angli- 
canum,  p.  424).  "  Lego  pauperibus  infra  firmorium  (sic)  sancti  Johannis 
Baptiste  infra  eadem  villam  vjs.  viijd  "  :  John  Wederhurd,  1490  (P.C.C 
25,  Milles).  "  To  the  bedemen  &  women  in  Seynt  John's  in  the  towne  of 
Northampton  to  yche  of  them  xijd":  Richard  Grene,  1504.  "To 
ye  pore  beydmen  &  women  of  Seyntt  Johns  iijs.  iiijd " :  John  Rushton, 
1 5 14  (a.  222). 

Master  and  Brethren.    "  To  the  master  &  co-brethren  of  the  hospital  of 

^This  will  it  important  a8  it  fixes  the  frian).    He   also   leaves   a   legacy   to    the 

site  of  the  Whitefriars*  house  as    being  in  anchorite  in  the  Austin  friars. 
Niicland.    The     testator     leaves     similar 

legacies  to  the  Grey  friars  (whose    house  *  She  leaves  to  her  son  "  a  matyoi  booke 

was  at  the  lower  end  of  NewUnd)  and  to  &  a  sawter  &  other  service  of  our  Lady 

the  friars  in  the  Hone  maiket  (the  Black  withynne  the  lanie  writen/' 
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St.  John  Baptist  in  Northampton  to  the  reparation  of  their  church 
xiijs.  iiijd.  in  pecnniis  numeratis"^:  Thomas  Brayfyld,  1471  (P.C.C. 
10,  Wattys).  "To  the  maister  of  Seynt  Johns,  &  to  his  company  of 
preests  there  xs  :  &  if  it  happen  to  me  to  decesse  within  the  place  of  Saynt 
Johns  ther,  then  I  bequeth  to  the  same  place  my  best  gilt  cupp  with  the 
cover":  Richard  Grene,  1504  (P.C.C.  7,  Holgrave).  "To  the  master 
of  Seynt  Johns  viijd.  &  to  every  preest  iiijd.  &  ijd.  to  the  servants  that 
kepe  divine  service  "  :  Richard  Crispe,  1510  (P.C.C.  35,  Bennett).  "  To 
the  master  of  Saynt  Johns  vjs.  viijd.  &  to  every  brother  of  the  iiij  bretheren 
of  the  same  place  iiijd,  &  to  the  yong  man  that  shall  syng  hys  ffyrst  masse 
vjd  "  :  Agnes  Greves,  1537  (e.  255). 
Scholars.  "  To  the  master  of  Sainct  Johns  in  Northampton  xxd.  &  to 
every  brother  of  the  same  howsse  viijd,  &  to  every  scoler  within  the  same 
howse  jd.  &  to  every  bedman  jd.  to  sing  dirige  &  masse  of  requiem  for  my 
soule,  etc  "  :  W.  Croft  of  Wellingborough,  1533  (j^-  ^S)* 

NORTHAMPTON  :    ST.  LEONARD'S  HOSPITAL  FOR  LEPERS. 

High  Altar.     "  To  the  high  altar  xijd  "  :  W.  Swyneshed,  1528  (d.  91). 

St.  Leonard.  "  Lumini  sancti  Leonardi  xxd  •' :  Joyce  Jacob,  1500 
(Lans.  64). 

Repairs.  "To  the  reparacons  of  the  church  of  Seynt  Leonard  in  Coton 
vjd":    Elizabeth  Newman,  1513  (P.C.C.  13,  Fettiplace). 

Mortuary.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  churche  yarde  of  Saynt  Leonards  in 
Cotton  End.  For  my  mortuarie  my  best  quycke  catell  (live-stock)  "  : 
W.  Swyneshed,  1528. 

General  Legacies.  "  To  the  hospital  of  St.  Leonard  without  Northampton 
cs  "  :  Sir  Henry  Grene  of  Boughton,  1369  (Bishop  Buckingham's  memor- 
anda, Lincoln,  f.  84).  "  To  the  church  of  Seynt  Leonard  without  the 
south  gate  vjs.  viijd " :  John  Wederhurd,  1490  (P.C.C.  25,  Milles). 
To  be  buried  "  in  cemeterio  ecclesie  Sancti  I*eonardi  de  Coton " ; 
Joyce  Jacob,  1500.  "  To  the  hospitall  of  Saint  Leonard  my  stall  in 
the  fish  stalls  nowe  in  the  tenure  of  William  Noble,  fishmonger,  for 
ever":   Wm.  Bownde,  1535  (P.C.C.  27,  Hogen). 

NORTHAMPTON :  HOSPITAL  OF  ST.  THOMAS  OF  CANTER- 
BURY.« 
Chapel.*  "  Capelle  sancti  Thome  martiris  juxta  portam  australem  unam 
torcheam  "  :  Thomas  Brayfyld,  1471  (P.C.C.  10,  Wattys).  "  I  bequeth 
to  another  preest  to  syng  or  say  masse  in  the  house  &  hospital  of  Seynt 
Thomas  the  Martir  withoute  the  south  gate  of  Northampton  in  like  wise 
to  pray  for  me,  my  good  friendes  &  all  christian  soules  for  the  space  of 
ij  yeres  next  after  my  decesse,  xli  sterlings":  Sir  Thomas  Hewet  of 
Northampton,  priest,  1508  (P.C.C.  4,  Bennett).    "  I  will  that  the  prior 

"^Pecuniis   numeratit  =    money   at   its  ing.    By  this  arrangement  (which  was  a 

nominal  value  as  opposed   to  money  by  very  common  one  in  hospitals)  the  occu- 

weight.  pants  of  either  floor  could  look  into  the 

*  The  hospital  was  pulled  down  in  1874.  It  chapel,  or  at  any  rate  hear  the  service,  with- 

was  a  fif  teenth-centuiy  building  and  consisted  out  leaving  their  beds.    The  east  end  of  the 

of  a  chapel  and  a  domicile.    The  domicile  upper  story  of  the  domicile  was  guarded 

was  in  two  stories,  with  a  chapel  at  the  east  by  a  screen  to  prevent  the  occupants  from 

end  rising  to  the  whole  hdght  of  the  build-  falling  over  into  the  chapeL 
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of  the  Freers  Austens,  as  long  as  he  lyveth,  that  he  syng  at  Seynt  Sethis 
aultcr  [in  All  Saints  church]  for  me  etc.  And  if  the  parisshe  be  not 
content  that  he  shall  syng  ther,  than  I  will  he  sjng  at  Seynt  Thomas  house 
withoute  the  south  gate  in  Northampton  "  :  Richard  Crispe  of  Northamp- 
ton, 1 5 10  (P.C.C.  35,  Bennett). 

Vestments.  "  Lego  fraternitati  sancti  Thome  martiris  de  nova  edificacione 
juxta  portam  australem  ville  Northampton  unum  vestimentum  "  :  Henrjr 
Stones,  1464  (P.C.C.  8,  Godyn). 

Torches.  "To  the  fraternitie  of  Seynt  Thomas  the  Martir  withoute  the  south 
gate  of  Northampton  a  torche  &iijs.  iiijd  "  :  Richard  Grene,  1504  (P. C-C. 
7,  Holgrave).     Also  dame  Elizabeth  Saxby,  1503  (P.C.C.  24,  Blamyr). 

Priests  of  the  Fraternity.  "  Item  lego  cuilibet  presbitero  dicte  frater- 
nitatis  xijd  "  :  John  Ayshborne,  1456  (proved  1464),  (P.C.C.  4,  Godyn). 

Bede  Folk.  "  Lego  sustcntacioni  et  exhibicioni  pauperum  in  domo  elimo- 
sinari  [sic]  in  honore  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  et  beate  Marie  Virginis, 
ac  sancti  Thome  martiris  ad  portam  australem  Northampton  fundata 
vj  marcas,  vel  bona  ad  Valencia m  ejusdem  summe  '* :  Richard  Freeman, 
1455  (P.C.C.  3,  Godyn).  "  Lego  domui  elimosinarie  fraternitatis  sancd 
Thome  martiris  juxta  portam  australem  pro  sustentadone  pauperum 
ibidem  hospitandorum  sex  coopertoria  pro  lectis,  et  sex  paria  linthia- 
minum " :  ITios.  Saxilby  of  Northampton,  mercer,  1457  (P.C.C. 
4,  Godyn).  '*  Lego  pauperibus  existentibus  in  domo  elimosinari  sancri 
Thome  martiris  extra  portam  australem  ville  Northampton  xxs  *' :  Simon 
Balle,  1476  (P.C.C.  22,  Wattys).  "  Lego  reparacionibus  hospitoUs  sancti 
Thome  martiris  extra  portam  australem  ville  predicte  xxs,  de  quibus  volo 
quod  cuilibet  egenti  infra  dictum  hospitale  ad  orandum  pro  anima  mea  . . . 
iiijd.  tradatur":  John  Wederhurd,  1490  (P.C.C.  25,  Milles).  "  I  bequeth  to 
the  sustentacion  of  the  pour  people  in  Saint  lliomas  house  with  oute 
the  southgate  vjs.  viijd.  Also  I  bequethe  to  the  same  house  my 
house  in  the  towne  of  Buckton*  &  all  the  evydences  perteyning  to 
the  same  " :  Richard  Flowre  of  Northampton,  1493  (P.C.C.  8,  Vox). 
"  To  the  sustentacion  of  poore  folks  in  Seynt  Thomas  house  with  oute 
the  south  gate  in  clothe  or  fewell,  or  in  any  other  thing  necessary  for 
them  xls "  :  John  Lolle  of  Northampton,  gent.  1507  (P.C.C.  31,  Adeane). 
"  To  the  bede  folks  in  the  house  of  Saynt  Thomas  the  Martyr  without 
the  south  gate  of  Northampton  iijs.  iiijd"  :  John  Smyth,  15 11  (P.C.C. 
4,  Fettiplace).  "  I  bequethe  to  the  welfare  &  sustentacion  of  the  hospitall 
of  Seynt  Thomas  the  Martyr  withoute  the  south  gate  of  Northampton, 
&  to  the  pore  people  in  the  seid  hospital  v  li,  the  one  half  therof  to  be 
laide  on  the  reparacions  of  the  seid  house  or  hospitall,  the  other  to  refreshe 
the  pour  people  in  the  seid  hospitall,  every  quarter  a  porcion  whills  it 
will  laste,  so  they  fare  the  better  for  it "  :  Robert  SheflFord,  15 14  (P.C.C. 
4,  Holder).  "  To  everych  of  the  bead  folke  of  Seynt  Thomas  house  iijd, 
&  to  the  same  howse  my  iij  ymages  of  alabaster  "  :  Sir  Thomas  Hertwell, 
vicar  of  Spratton,  1520  (b.  38). 

PETERBOROUGH  ABBEY  (BENEDICTINE  MONKS). 
High  Altar.    "To  be  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Peterborough  or  its 
churchyard.  .  .  .  Twelve  pounds  of  wax  to  be  spent  about  my  body  on  the 

^  This  house  at  Boughton  is  now  uied  at  a  pott*offioe. 
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day  of  my  burial.    To  the  high  altar  vj  quarters  of  barley  "  :   John  de 

Harwedon  of  Sibson,  1381  (Bishop  Buckingham's  memoranda,  Lincoln, 

f.  231). 
Our  Lady.    "  To  the  altar  of  blessed  Mary  of  the  monastery  of  Burgh  vj 

quarters  of  barley  "  :  John  de  Harwedon,  1 38 1. 
St.  Oswald,     "  Lego  corpus  meum  sepeliendum  in  monasterio  de  Burgo 

sancti  Petri  in  summo  choro  coram  sarcophago  sancti  Oswaldi  ibidem  "  : 

Thomas    Tanfield,  clerk,  2nd   Jan.   1474-5   (Kennett's    MS.  notes  to 

Gunton's  Peterborough,  p.  55  ^). 
St.  Thomas.  "  To  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  xijd"  :  John  de  Harwedon,  1 381. 
Mortuary.     "  I  bequeth  to  my  lord  abbott  a  horse,  a  roynd  geldyng,  with 

V  noboUs  "  :  T.  Stanle,  1536  (e.  207). 

PIPEWELL  ABBEY   (CISTERCIAN   MONKS). 

Chapel  of  Our  Lady.  "  To  the  chapell  of  our  Lady  at  the  abbey  of 
Pypwell  ij  [torn  off]  "  :  Thomas  Marlow,  1526  (c.  129). 

Rood  of  the  North  Door.  "  To  be  buried  in  the  monastery  of  our  Lady 
of  Pypwell  before  the  roode  of  the  north  dore.  A  thousand  masses  to  be 
said  for  my  soul  &  a  thousand  for  my  father's  &  mother's  &  my  uncle's 
soules.  To  every  preest  in  Pypewell  vjs.  viijd.  &  twoo  stone  of  woUe,  &  to 
every  novice  iijs.  iiijd.  &  ij  stone  of  woU.^  Witnesses,  Dompne  Robert 
Stanford,  abbot  of  Pypwell  &  Sir  Richard  Tukke,»  vicar  of  Weekley  "  : 
Robert  Poordon  of  Boughton,  1504  (P.CC.  24,  Holgrave). 

Bede  Roll.  "  To  the  monastre  of  our  blessed  [lady  of]  Pypwell  x  ewis  to  be 
praed  for  as  a  brother  "  :  John  Stanley,  1533  (e.  68).  "  To  the  abbey  of 
Pypwell  V  li.  to  be  praide  for,  so  the  dosen  spones  which  they  owe  me  for 
to  be  parte  of  the  seid  vli"  :  Robert  Shefford  of  Northampton,  1^14 
(P.CC.  4,  Holder). 

Bequests  to  Abbot  and  Cokvent.  "  To  the  abbot  of  Pipwell  xxs,  &  to  every 
preest  of  the  same  place  xijd.  &  to  every  novyse  vjd  "  :  Henry  Cave  of 
Cold  Ashby,  1507  (P.CC.  31,  Adeane).  "  To  the  abbot  of  Pypwell  &  his 
convent  xxs,  of  the  which  xxs.  the  abbot  shall  have  xs,  &  the  other  xs.  to 
be  devided  among  the  convent  &  they  of  their  charitie  to  sey  or  synge  a 
solempne  dirige  &  masse  on  the  morrowe  after  my  buriall  with  absolucion  ": 
Edward  Saunders  of  Harrington,  15 11  (P.CC.  29,  Holder).  "I  wyll 
that  when  yt  shall  please  God  I  departe  outt  of  thys  world  that  my  wyife 
brynge  me  honestly  to  the  ground  after  my  haver  (sic)  &  degre,  &  that  the 
abbott  of  Pyppewell  of  hys  godness  &  charyte  would  be  at  my  burying  & 
synge  masse  of  requiem  and  he  to  have  £For  hys  labur  xs.  &  to  every 
monke  of  the  same  plase  of  Pypewell  that  ys  prest  xijd.  &  to  every  noves 
ther  iiijd.  &  that  ther  be  distrybute  &  delte  to  pore  folkes  vj  li.  xiijs.  iiijd  "  : 
J.  Tresham  of  Rushton,  esq.  1520  (b.  24).  "  To  the  abbot  of  Pipwell  xs. 
&  ye  convent  of  ye  same  place  to  sey  for  my  soule  xxx**.  masses  xs  "  : 
T.  Berde  of  Cransley,  1521  (b.  76).  "I  bequethe  to  ye  howse  of  Pype- 
well otherwise  monastery  xijd  "  :    T.  Hunt  of  Warkton,  1522  (b.  121). 

^  MS.  in  custody  of  dean  and  chapter  as  lieth  here  at  Boughton  of  my  cost  & 

of  Peterborough.  charge." 

■"I' will  the  kechyn  of  the  nonnes  of  *  Richard  Tucke  was  vicar  of  Weekley 

Hynchyngbroke  besides  Huntjmgton  to  be  from  1504  till  1 5 17. 
taken  downe  &  newe  made  up  of  such  tymbre 
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ROTHWELL  PRIORY  (AUSTIN  NUNS). 

Dedication.  "  To  every  syster  off  the  howse  off  Seynt  John  Baptyst  viijd  "  : 
R.  Watts,  1 52 1  (b-  53).  "  To  the  house  of  Seynt  John  Baptyst  to  every 
non  ijd  "  :  John  Lyncoln,  1521  (b.  53).  "  To  ye  systers  of  the  house  of 
Saynt  John  Baptist  in  Rothwell,  yt  is  to  sey  to  ye  priores  ijs,  8c  to  every  of 
ye  other  systers  iiijd  "  :  Olyver  Nailor,  1522  (b.  97). 

St.  John.  "  To  the  aulter  off  Saint  John  at  the  nunnys  a  shett "  :  John 
Osborn,  1513  (a.  125). 

Bequests  to  prioress  and  nuns.  "  To  the  nunnys  in  Rowthwell  a  ewe 
hoggerell":  Simon  Kirby,  151 5  (a.  255).  "To  my  lady  of  the  nunys 
iiijd.  Item  to  iiij  sisters  vjd.  eche  of  them " :  Robert  Parker,  1528 
(d-  95).  "  To  the  nunrey,  to  my  lady  vjd.  to  ij  sisters  to  either  of 
them  iijd":  Margery  Parker,  1530  (d.  383).  "To  my  Lady  of  the 
nunre  iiijd.  To  dame  Ellyn  ijd,  to  dame  Anne  ijd,  to  j  noves  jd  " : 
John  Parker,  1534  (e.  104).    Henry  Angel,  1534  (^-  ^^3)- 

General  Bequests.  "  To  the  nunnys  of  Rothwell  to  be  distribute  among 
them  iijs.  iiijd.  to  preye  for  my  soule  " :  W.  Yngram  of  Arthingworth, 
1 501  (I^ns.  19)-  "  To  the  place  of  the  nunnys  of  Rowell  a  chafyng  dyshe 
&  a  colender":  Dame  Agnes  Pulton,  1502  (Lans.  231).  "Lego 
monasterio  sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  juxta  Rothwell  vjs.  viijd " : 
Henry  Draper,  15 12  (a.  150).  "To  the  convent  off  nunnys  a  brownc 
kowe  "  2  John  Osborn,  151 3  (a.  125). 
[This  house  appears  to  have  been  particularly  popular  with  its  neighbours. 

A  legacy  to  the  nuns  appears  in  almost  every  Rothwell  will,] 

SEWARDSLEY:  (CISTERCIAN  NUNNERY). 
General  Bequests.  "  To  the  nuns  of  Sewardesle  xx  li.  to  be  delivered  to 
them  in  portions  at  the  disposal  of  my  executors  "  :  Sir  Henry  Grene  of 
Boughton,  kt.  1369  (Bishop  Buckingham's  memoranda,  Lincoln,  f.  84). 
"  Lego  priorisse  de  Sewardsley  iijs.  iiijd,  et  cuilibet  moniali  ibidem  xxd  "  : 
Wm.  Sponne,  1447  (P.C.C.  35,  Luffenam). 

SULBY  ABBEY :   (PREMONSTRATENSIAN  CANONS). 

Bequests  to  Abbot  and  Convent.  "  To  the  abbot  of  Sulby  xxs.  &  to  every 
canon  of  the  same  place  iiijd  "  :  Henry  Cave,  1507  (P.C.C.  31,  Adeanc). 
"  I  bequeth  to  the  abbott  [of  Sulby]  &  the  convent  xls.  of  which  the 
abbott  shall  have  xxs.  &  the  convent  the  other  xxs.  the  which  money  the 
baylie  of  Sulby  borrowed  of  me  for  my  lord  "  :  Wm.  Maydwell,  vicar  of 
Welford,  1 521  (e.  46)-  "  I  gprc  &  bequeath  to  my  lorde  abbot  of  Sulby 
ij  sylver  sponys  ye  which  I  hadde  of  hym  afore.  Item  to  ye  convent  of 
ye  abbey  of  Sulby  a  brasse  pot  next  to  the  best  to  be  in  the  kechyn  for  to 
do  them  [service  ?]  &  thei,  of  their  charite,  to  pray  for  me  "  :  W.  Mynting, 
1523  (b.  144).  "  To  the  monastery  of  the  blessed  Mary  of  Sulby  .  .  .  "  : 
W.  Tarry,  1531  (d.  374). 

Books.  "To  the  abbott  of  Sulby  iiij  books  called  Decretal  &  Sixt 8c 
Clementyne  ^  &  Danatus  devocionis  "*  :  Wm.  Maydwell,  1521. 

^  The    decfcUli    of    Gregoiy  DC ;    the  *  Donatm   d^vocimit   ia    probably    the 

-  decKtali  of  Boniface  VIII,  known  as  the      ipiritual  Donatus,  viz.  Donatut  tU  Pmrtibtu 
Libir  textus  decretdUum;  and  the  Clemen-      oratioms  turned  into  a  spiritual  catechism. 
tine  constitutions  (Clement  V)  i.e.  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  C^rfm  Jurit  Canomci, 
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'    CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE  IN  DEVON,  i 
By  A.  HAMILTON  THOMPSON,  M.A.  F.S.A. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  churches  which 
the  Institute  visited  during  the  Northampton  meeting  of 
1912^  and  those  which  were  included  in  the  Exeter  meeting 
of  the  following  year.  The  Northamptonshire  churches 
provided  some  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the 
growth  of  a  complex  plan  to  be  found  in  England.  Such 
buildings  as  those  at  Kaunds,  Tansor,  and  Woodford  have 
reached  their  final  shape  by  a  gradual  process  of  enlargement 
and  alteration  which  has  left  behind  it  a  number  of  difficult 
problems.  In  Devon  this  process  has  few  analogues.  The 
building  activity  of  the  fifteenth  century  either  obliterated 
the  signs  of  earlier  work,  or,  where  it  left  them,  supplied 
obvious  clues  to  the  method  by  which  the  plan  was  altered. 
During  this  period  very  few  churches  in  the  county  escaped 
rebuilding  or  a  transformation  which  amounted  to  the 
same  thing.;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Cornwall,  there 
is  no  English  county  in  which  a  local  type  of  late  Gothic 
architecture  can  be  studied  with  such  undivided  attention, 
or  in  which  almost  every  church  is  so  satisfactory  a  com- 
plement to  the  study  of  its  immediate  neighbour.  It  is 
true  that  this  type  is  modest  when  compared  with  the 
splendid  contemporary  architecture  of  East  Anglia  and 
Somerset.  But,  if  Gothic  architecture  came  late  to 
perfection  in  Devon,  it  was  slow  to  leave  it ;  and  the 
county  supplies  a  remarkable  illustration  of  a  vigorous 
building  tradition  which  survived  to  a  late  period  and 
outlasted  the  lifetime  of  other  and  more  ambitious  local 
styles. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  prevalence  of  one  special  type 
of  church  architecture  in  Devon,  there  are  still  numerous 
traces  left  of  work  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages. 
Two  churches  in  east  Devon,  within  a  few  miles  of  each 

^Read  before  the  Institute  at  Exeter,  *For  report  of  this  meetmg  tee  Arcb. 

28th  July,  1913.  J9um,  hix,  433. 
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Other,  Branscombe  and  Sidbury,^  exhibit  a  process  of 
development  from  at  any  rate  the  eleventh  century  on- 
wards, which  is  as  gradual  and  as  interesting  to  trace  as  any 
example  in  districts  less  overshadowed  by  the  energy  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  small  crypt  beneath  the  western 
part  of  the  chancel  at  Sidbury  is  generally  accepted  as  of 
earlier  date  than  the  early  twelfth-century  work  immediately 
above  it :  this  is  proved,  not  merely  by  the  different 
character  of  the  masonry,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  upper 
walls  are  built  only  in  part  upon  the  lower,  as  the  axis  of 
the  chancel  differs  from  that  of  the  crypt.  At  Branscombe 
again  (fig.  2),  where  the  massive  square  tower  of  the  twelfth 
century  stands  between  the  present  chancel  and  nave,  some 
of  the  masonry  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower  walls  has  been  claimed  with  good  reason  as  belonging 
to  an  earlier  building.  While  the  church  at  Sidbury  follows 
a  normal  course  of  development,  with  twelfth-century 
additions  of  aisles  and  west  tower,  and  a  chancel  lengthened 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  ^  the  development  at  Branscombe 
is  more  complicated.  The  present  plan  consists  of  a 
chancel  lengthened  and  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
a  twelfth-century  tower  west  of  and  with  the  outer  face 
of  its  walls  in  line  with  the  chancel,  a  twelfth-century  nave 
lengthened  westwards  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
thirteenth-century  transeptal  chapels,  projecting  from  the 
nave  walls  west  of  the  tower.  The  existence  of  the 
transeptal  chapels  is,  here  as  elsewhere,  a  forcible  argument 
for  an  early  cross-plan,  which  may  have  been  something 
like  that  of  Worth  in  Sussex,  with  a  tower  built  early  in 
the  twelfth  century  by  thickening  and  raising  the  walls 
of  a  rectangular  chancel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chapels 
and  the  arches  connecting  them  with  the  nave  show  no 
trace  of  any  work  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century, 
while  the  shortness  of  the  nave  to  the  west  of  them  before 
its  lengthening  would  give  the  early  building  the  unlikely 

1  For  Branscombe  see  the  article  by  the  Blakitton,    Exeter,    1906    (with    colotired 

Rev.   J.   C.   Cox,   LL.D.   F.S.A.   in   Tbs  plan);   and  tee  plan  of  ciypt  in  Baldwin 

Reliquary  for  Januaxy,  1909,  and  Min  Edith  Brown,  JrU  in  Earfy  EnglMid,  ii,  271. 
K.  Prideaux'i  Branscombe   Cburcb,  Devon^  *The  north  and  south  walls  of  the  old 

arcbiucturaUy    comuUrcd,    Exeter,     1907.  chancel  were  kept  inUct  ^cn  the  new 

The  condiuions  of  the  late  J.  T.  Midde-  bay   was   added   at   the   east   end.    The 


thwaite,F.S«A.  with  regard  to  Sidbury  church      lengthening  wu  probabty  effected 

are  summarised  in  A  Sbort  History  tf  Sidbury      where  between  1260  and  1280,  to  judge  by 

Cbur^^  Devon,  by  D.  C.  A.  Cave  and  C  H.      the  style  of  the  windows. 
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plan  of  a  Greek  cross,  the  only  English  example  of  which 
in  Saxon  times  is  known  from  purely  literary  evidence.  ^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  at  Branscombe,  where  the 
question  is  complicated  by  some  apparent  traces  of  a  church 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  cross-plan,  with  or  without  aisles,  and  with  a  tower 
above  the  crossing,  was  common  in  Devon  during  the 
Norman  period.  At  Crediton,  Colyton,  and  Axminster,* 
churches  which  otherwise  have  been  entirely  rebuilt  in 
later  times,  towers  have  been  reconstructed  or  heightened 
above  the  older  arches  of  the  crossing.  These  at  Crediton 
are  of  the  twelfth  century  :  in  the  other  two  cases  they  are 
of  the  thirteenth  and  presumably  took  the  place  of  earlier 
arches  in  the  same  position.  Instances  are  far  more 
numerous  in  which,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  a  middle 
tower  has  been  taken  down  and  the  crossing  has  been  thrown 
into  the  nave,  while  the  transepts  have  been  left  or,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  adapted  to  the  reconstructed  building. 
A  signal  example  occurs  at  Paignton  (plate  i),^  where  an 
examination  of  the  plan  breeds  the  suspicion  that  the  two 
transeptal  chapels  represent  the  transepts  of  the  twelfth- 
century  church,  the  west  doorway  of  which  has  obviously 
been  rebuilt  in  a  west  tower  which,  with  this  exception, 
is  entirely  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  suspicion  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  fifteenth-century 
builders  merely  heightened  the  other  piers  of  the  nave 
arcades,  they  entirely  rebuilt  the  first  pier  from  the  east  on 
each  side  to  match  the  rest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  con- 
firmed a  few  years  ago,  when,  on  the  removal  of  the  floor  near 
the  chancel  arch,  foundations  of  part  of  the  eastern  piers  of 
the  crossing  were  discovered.  *  It  would  be  more  diflicult 
to  prove  a  similar  suspicion  in  the  case  of  the  parochial  chapel 
of  St.  Saviour  at  Dartmouth,  the  history  of  which  seems  to 
preclude  the  existence  of  an  early  church  of  the  large  size 

^viz.  St.  Wilfrith'i  church  of  St.  Maty  Exeter.    The  church  of  Axmuuter  belonged 

at    Hexham,    described    by    Richard    of  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York,  and  the 

Hexham   at  "in  modum  turrit   erecta  et  rectorial  tithes  were  divided  equally  between 

fere   rotunda,  a  quatuor  partibut  totidem  the  prebendaries  of  Grindale  and  WarthiU 

porticus  habens  "  (Baldwin  Brown,  op.  cit.  in  that  cathedral  church. 
>>9  3>9)-  '  Paignton  church  it   described  in  the 

*  Crediton  was  a  collegiate  church  with  a  report   of    the    summer    meeting    of    the 

chapter  of  eighteen  canons,  of  whom  the  Institute,  pp.  542 — 543  below, 
precentor    was    president.    Colyton    was  *  This  information  was  given  to  the  writer 

appropriated  to  die  dean  and  chapter  of  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lyde  Hunt  of  Paignton. 
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indicated  by  the  present  transeptal  chapels  ;^  but  here  the 
thirteenth-century  work  in  the  western  part  of  the  nave  is 
earlier  than  any  known  record  of  the  building,  and  proves 
that  the  fabric  consecrated  as  a  new  building  in  1372  and 
largely  rebuilt  about  a  century  later  rose  upon  the  site  of 
an  older  and  possibly  disused  structure. 

In  one  district,  on  the  south-east  of  Dartmoor,  the 
survival  of  the  cross-plan  is  very  noticeable.  Ashburton, 
Holne,  Ilsington,  and  Widecombe-in-the-Moor,  churches 
provided  with  aisles  and  west  towers  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  have  north  and  south  transeptal  chapels. 
West  Ogwell,  near  Newton  Abbot,  has  an  aisleless  plan 
with  transeptal  chapels  and  west  tower.  At  East  Ogwell 
and  Lustleigh,  where  broad  north  aisles  have  been  added 
to  nave  and  chancel,  south  transeptal  chapels  remain.^ 
In  none  of  these  instances  is  there  any  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  original  plan ;  and  at  Ilsington  the  later  builders 
left  traces  in  their  construction  of  the  disposition  of  the 
fabric  which  they  altered.  The  transeptal  chapels  were 
left  with  little  change  :  a  tomb-recess  in  the  north  chapel, 
a  lavatory^  in  the  south,  attest  their  late  thirteenth 
or  early  fourteenth-century  date  at  latest^  The  whole 
church  was  provided  with  new  roofs  of  the  cradle  type 
generally  employed  in  Devon ;  but,  instead  of  carrying 
the  nave  roof  into  the  chancel,  as  usual,  without  a  break, 
the  builders  covered  the  wide  bay  which  took  the  place  of 
the  earlier  crossing  with  a  roof  carried  upon  diagonal 
wooden  ribs,*  at  the  junction  of  which  with  the  transept 

^  The  documentary  history  of  this  church  aither  side  of  the  myddel  Qwere  dore  ;  and 

is  summarised  on  pp.  540-541  below.  in  either  wall  three  lyghts,  and  lavatmit 

*  Of  the  seven  churches  here  named,  the  in  aither  side  of  the  wall,  which  shall  serve 

last  three  were  rectories  in  private  patronage.  for  four  Auters,  that  ys  to  say  oon  on  aither 

The  first  four,  when  the  epoch  of  fifteenth-  side  of  the  myddel  dore  of  the  said  Qwere, 

century  rebuilding  set  in,  had  been  appro-  and  oon  on  either  side  of  the  said  Isles." 

priated  to  religious  bodies,  Ashburton  and  This  evidence  can  be  strengthened  by  that 

Widecombe  to   the  dean  and  chapter  of  of  mediaeval  wills :  see  two  examples  from 

Exeter,  and  Ilsington  to  the  canons  of  Ottery  wills  relating  to  Northampton  churches  cm 

St.  Maiy.    Holne  was  appropriated  to  the  pp.  371,  379  above, 
master  and  brethren  of  St.  John's  hospital, 

Exeter,  in  1416-1417.  The  question  of  the  ^  Other  instances  of  ribbed  roofs  covering 
ownership  of  the  rectory,  as  shown  later  on,  a  crossing  in  Devon  are  the  old  church  at 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  determining  Honiton  (btely  the  scene  of  a  disastrous 
the  architectural  history  of  a  church,  which  fire,  which  destroyed  the  ancient  wood- 
is  not  a  mere  question  of  bricb  and  mortar.  work)   and   Luppitt   church  in   the   same 

'  The  revival  of  this  old  English  term  in  neighbourhood,   illustrated   by   Mr.   John 

place  of  the  Latin  piscina  is  much  to  be  Stabb,  Smu  Old  Dewm  Cburdm^  i,  pbte  59, 

desired.    The  well-known  contract  for  the  and  ii,  plate  X04.    In  neither  case,  however, 

building    of    the    nave    at    Fotheringhay  was  an  arcade  carried  over  the  crossing,  as  at 

(24th  September,  1434)  provides  for  *'  two  Ilsington.     Luppitt  church  was  never  aisled, 

perpeyn-walls  joyning  of  Free-stone  ...  on  and  the  chancel  arch  remains. 
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roofs  an  open  space  is  left 'above  the  arch  on  either  side. 
This  can  hardly  be  due  to  mere  caprice,  and  the  only  cause 
to  which  it  can  be  ascribed  is  the  endeavour  to  adapt 
the  new  roof  to  the  exigencies  of  an  old  plan.  In  cases  here 
and  there  outside  this  district  the  retention  of  old  transepts 
may  be  observed.  It  is  quite  clear  at  Townstall,  the  parish 
church  of  Dartmouth,  wher.e  a  north  aisle  was  added  to  the 
nave  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  it  may  reasonably 
be  suspected  in  churches  which,  like  East  Portlemouth, 
on  the  Kingsbridge  river,  are  at  first  sight  fifteenth-centUry 
rebuildings  with  transeptal  chapels. 

The  remains  of  twelfth-century  work,  however,  have 
been  mostly  swept  away  or  obscured ;  and  in  many  churches 
the  only  trace  of  the  older  building  is  the  Norman  font, 
of  which  Devon  possesses  a  large  number  of  examples  with 
much  interesting  carving.^  The  arcades  of  St.  Mary 
Arches  at  Exeter  are  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  twelfth 
century :  the  columns  are  tall  cylinders  with  scolloped 
capitals,  but  the  arches  have  been  rebuilt.  An  instance  of 
an  arcade,  of  which  the  piers  are  Norman  with  later  arches 
superimposed  on  them,  occurs  at  Farway,  near  Honiton  ^  ; 
while  at  Sidbury,  as  already  noted,  a  considerable  amount 
of  good  Norman  work  remains.  Such  examples,  however,, 
stand  almost  by  themselves.  In  view  of  the  general 
destruction  of  Norman  work,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  builders  of  Exeter  cathedral  left  nothing  of  the 
Norman  church  but  the  transeptal  towers  and  a  certain 
amount  of  the  outer  walls ;  and  their  work  of  complete 
transformation  may  have  encouraged  humbler  effort  in 
the  parish  churches  throughout  the  county.  ^  Occasionally 
a  twelfth-century  doorway  remains.  The  north  doorway 
at  Tiverton  and  the  west  doorway  at  Paignton,  already 
mentioned,  have  both  probably  been  removed  from  their 
older  sites.  When  the  south  aisle  at  Axminster  was 
rebuilt  about  1800,  the  fine  south  doorway,  the  arch  of 

^  See  Miss  K.   Clarke's  aritcle  on  The  *  lUustratcd    ibid,    ii,    plate    84.      For 

Baptismal  Fonts  of  Devon  in  Trans.  Devon  St.   Mary  Arches  see  ibid,  ii,  plate  78. 
Assoc,  xlv,  314-329,  the  first  of  a  series  to 

be     continued    in     subsequent     volumes.  ^  Honeychurch,  near  Okehampton,  is  as 

Many  of  the  best  examples  are  illustrated  example  of  a  small  parish  church  the  Nor- 

by  Stabb,  op.  cit,  and  in  his  DexHm  Church  man  plan  of  which,  with  aisleless  nave  and 

Antiquities,   vol.   i,    1909.    The   fonts   of  rectangular  chancel,  has  survived  with  very 

St.  Marychurch,  of  Polton  near  Torrington,  little  alteration  to  our  own  day.    A  western 

and  of  Luppitt,  are  iUustrated  very  com-  tower  was  added  and  the  chancel  arch  was 

pletely  in  Some  Old  Devon  Churches,  i,  plates  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
99-202,  and  ii,  plates  67-70  and  105-108. 
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which  is  cusped  with  a  series  of  large  billets,  was  removed 
to  the  east  wall  of  the  aisle,  to  provide  quicker  access  to 
the  interior,  and  possibly  with  the  idea,  to  which  faculties 
of  that  period  bear  witness,  of  avoiding  a  draught  through 
the  church. 

Of  thirteenth-century  work  there  is  much  more,  but 
usually  of  a  very  plain  and  rough  kind.  In  the  best  instances, 
as  in  the  smaU  clustered  responds  of  the  transept  arches 
of  Branscombe,  the  workmanship  is  very  simple,  and  there 
is  no  attempt  at  carving  foliage  upon  the  capitals.  The 
older  piers  at  Dartmouth  are  even,  more  simple,  plain 
octagons  with  small  attached  shafts  at  the  chamfered 
angles.  ^  Ordinarily,  the  arcades  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
this  date  are  composed  of  chamfered  arches  set  on  massive 
and  absolutely  plain  octagonal  piers.  But,  save  at  Hac- 
combe,  where  the  low  arcades  and  heavy  short  columns  may 
be  rather  earlier  than  1200,  or  at  Halberton,  near  Tiverton, 
where  the  western  part  of  the  arcades  remains  unaltered, 
there  are  few  examples  of  such  work  which  have  not  under- 
gone a  later  process  of  heightening.  The  absence  of 
distinctive  features  makes  the  attribution  of  a  date  to  work 
of  this  kind  a  difficult  matter. 

After  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  come  to 
a  source  of  documentary  evidence  for  the  building  or 
alteration  of  fabrics  in  the  episcopal  registers.*  The 
earliest  of  these  is  that  of  bishop  Walter  Bronescombe 
(i 258-1 280)  ;  and,  as  dates  have  been  assigned  very  freely 
to  churches  from  its  contents,  it  is  desirable  to  examine 
its  evidence  with  some  care.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
say  that  the  fact  that  a  connected  list  of  the  incumbents 
of  any  church  in  Devon  must  begin  about  this  date  or  a 
little  later  is  due  merely  to  the  absence  of  earlier  records, 
and  is  of  no  architectural  value  whatever.  To  imagine 
that  the  history  of  a  church  begins  with  the  first  recorded 
incumbent  is  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  and 
is  on  a  par  with  the  idea  that  the  churches  mentioned  in 

'  The    pien    of    the    north   arcade    at  1419.    Hit  edition  of  bishop  Lacjr'i  regitter 

Townstall  are  very  simiUr.  (1420-1455)  was  left  incomplete  at  hit  deatb, 

only  one   volume  being  published;    bat 

*  These    have    been    fully    edited    and  his  woxk  is  being  continued  by  the  Deron 

calendared,  with  all  the  necessary  documenu  and  Cornwall  Record  Soc.    The  references 

printed  in  full,  by  the  late    prebendary  here  given  to  his  edition  of  Bnmetoombe't 

F.  C.  Hingeston-Randolph,  from  1258  to  register  will  be  found  there,  pp.  65-68. 
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Domesday  were  the  only  churches  existing  in  England  when 
the  survey  was  compiled.  But  respectful  attention  may  be 
paid  to  the  notices  of  dedications  of  churches,  churchyards, 
and  altars  which  are  common  in  the  registers  of  Brones- 
combe  and  his  successors.  In  1259,  between  6th  November 
and  loth  December,  Bronescombe  dedicated  altars  or 
•churches  in  fourteen  places  in  Devon.  Seven  further 
dedications  occur  between  23rd  July  and  3rd  August,  1261. 
It  is  improbable  that  these  exhaust  the  list  which  might 
have  been  made  of  such  dedications ;  for  they  are  confined 
to  certain  areas.  Those  in  November,  1259,  refer  to  five 
•churches  in  the  deanery  of  Kenn,  south-west  of  Exeter,^ 
and  to  one  church,  Bridford,  in  the  adjoining  deanery  of 
Dunsford.  Two  conventual  churches,  the  Benedictine 
priory  church  of  Totnes  and  the  church  of  the  friars 
preachers  at  Exeter,  were  also  dedicated  during  this  month.  ^ 
The  six  churches  dedicated  in  December  were  situated 
in  the  deaneries  east  and  north  of  Exeter.^  Similarly, 
the  bishop's  journey  in  1261  began  north  of  Exeter,  and 
the  churches  visited  from  29th  July  onwards  lay  on  his 
direct  route  from  Exeter  to  the  north  of  Cornwall.* 

It  is  often  assumed  that  these  dedications  were  con- 
secrations of  churches  entirely  new  or  recently  rebuilt.^ 
But  it  has  been  shown  already  that,  even  in  the  case  of 
such  a  building  as  St.  Saviour's  at  Dartmouth,  where  the 
registers  furnish  explicit  and  detailed  information,  we 
-cannot  take  their  evidence  as  final.  The  honesta  capella 
..  .  .  de  novo  constructa  in  1370^  and  consecrated  in  1372, 
contains  substantial  portions  of  a  much  earlier  building. 
'The  jejune  notices  of  dedications  in  Bronescombe's  register 
are  much  less  conclusive.  Most  of  the  churches  mentioned 
were  entirely  rebuilt  at  a  later  date.  At  Sampford  Peverell, 
•dedicated  loth  December,  1259,  the  chancel  and  the  north 

^  viz.  Chudletgh,  6th  Nov. ;     Combe-in-  ton,    28th   July ;     Dunsford,    29th   July  ; 

Teignhead,  9th  Nov.  (two  altars  and  one  Chagford,  30th  July;    Okehampton,   31st 

'luper-altar)  $    Tnisham,  21st  Nov. ; .  Ash-  July ;  Lew  Trenchard,  2nd  Aug. ;  Lydford, 

•combe,  22nd  Nov. ;  Powderfaam,  24th  Nov.  3rd  Aug. 

'  Totnes,  17th  Nov. ;  Exeter  black  friars,  *  Thus  Stabb,  op.  cit.  i,  79,  assumes  that 

.26th  Nov.  the  dedication  of  2nd  Aug.    1261,  refers 

'  Broadhembury,  3rd  Dec. ;    Ottety  St.  to  the  rebuilding  of  "  the  old  Saxon  church  *' 

Maiy,  4th  Dec. ;    Dunkeswell,  5th  Dec. ;  at  Lew  Trenchard,  and  says  (ibid,  ii,  172)' 

'Sheldon,  7th  Dec. ;   Kentisbeare,  9th  Dec.  of  Trusham,  "  The  old  church  was  erected 

(three  alUrs  and  the  churchyard) ;    Samp-  in  1259."    '^^*  ^*  ^^^  surmise, 
-ford  PevercU,  10th  Dec.  •  Exeter   Epis.    Rsg.    Brantyngbam^    cd. 

^Stockleigh    Pomeroy,    near    Crediton,  Randolph,  i,  231.    For  the  dedication  in 

.23rd  July ;   Woolfardisworthy,  near  Credi-  1372  see  ibid,  i,  284-288. 
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wall  of  the  nave  may  very  well  have  been  entirely  new  at 
this  date  :  the  north  wall,  at  any  rate,  rebuilt  in  1 863-1 864 
"  in  strict  conformity  with  the  original,"  ^  agrees  with  it^ 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  church  was  again 
dedicated  by  bishop  Stapeldon  on  12th  April,  1318.^ 
Again,  the  architectural  history  of  the  famous  church  at 
Ottery  St.  Mary  has  been  read  in  the  light  of  the  record  of 
its  dedication  on  4th  December,  1259 ;  and  the  simphcity 
of  design  of  the  aisles  and  transeptal  towers  lends  some 
colour  to  the  theory  which  claims  Bronescombe  for  its 
founder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  the  site  is 
absolutely  against  the  foundation  of  a  large  and  important 
church  at  Ottery  by  a  bishop  of  Exeter  as  early  as  1259,. 
as  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  bishop  Grandisson,  or 
Graunson,  as  his  contemporaries  called  him,^  that  the 
manor  was  acquired  for  the  see  from  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Rouen.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  building  and 
its  plan  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  erected  for 
the  services  of  the  college  founded  in  1335,  and  that 
its  belated  severity  of  style  is  due  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  a  large  and  cathedral-like  church  with  the 
limited  means  spared  from  the  costly  works  in  progress  ar 
Exeter.  The  foreign  landlords  in  1259  would  have  had 
neither  the  will  nor  the  excuse  for  erecting  a  church  of  this 
size ;  and  the  building  of  that  date  was  probably  a  parish* 
church  of  more  modest  proportions.  If  an  architectural 
value  can  be  attached  to  such  dedications,  it  may  be 
explained  by  the  recent  lengthening  of  a  chancel,  a  pro- 
ceeding characteristic  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  hallowing  the  new  high  altar^ 
Kentisbeare,  where  three  altars  and  the  churchyard  were 
dedicated  on  9th  December,  1259,  may  be  an  example 
of  a  parochial  chapel  which  had  freed  itself  gradually  from 
dependence  on  a  mother  church,  and  had  been  rebuilt  on 
a  larger  scale.  Unfortunately,  no  visible  proof  of  the 
cause  of  this  dedication  remains.  Moreover,  there  are 
circumstances  which  suggest  other  reasons  for  these  dedica- 
tions.    Episcopal  registers  show  the  frequency  with  which 

^  This  is  stated  upon  a  brass  plate  near  form  of  the  Latin  surname  de  Grandissmi^y. 

the  north  doorway.  i.e.    of   Granson   in   Savoy.    Walsangfaam^ 

*  Exeter  Epit.  Reg,  Stapeldon^  ed.  Ran-  HUu  Ang.  cd.  Riley  (Rolls  Ser.),  i*  309,  calb^ 

dolph,  136.  the  bishop  "  Graunsone/'  and  Chaucer  alao* 

3  The  name  Grandisson  is  a  quasi- Latin  u«>es  this  form  of  the  same  surname. 
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mediaeval  churches  and  churchyards  were  polluted  by- 
bloodshed  and  needed  re-consecration.  Again,  evidence 
of  dedication  may  have  been  lost.  When  bishop  Stapeldon 
visited  Gittisham  church  in  1 321-1322  and  asked  for  such 
evidence,  the  incumbent  did  not  so  much  as  know  whether 
the  church  had  been  dedicated  or  not.  ^  He  could  hardly 
have  pleaded  his  ignorance,  had  the  building  been  recently 
completed.  Further,  cases  exist  where  dedication  was 
delayed  for  many  years.  The  high  altar  of  Exeter  cathedral 
was  not  dedicated  until  i8th  December,  1328*;  but  the 
part  of  the  fabric  in  which  it  stood  had  been  completed 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 

This  last  famous  instance  brings  us  to  the  conclusion, 
already  stated,  that  the  eastward  enlargement  of  a  church 
was  responsible  for  a  certain  proportion  of  these  dedications ; 
while  it  precludes  any  certainty  that  the  two  events  were 
absolutely  contemporary.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence 
of  Bytton's  and  Stapeldon's  registers.  The  bishops  made 
careful  visitation  of  the  numerous  churches  of  which  the 
dean  and  chapter  were  rectors.  Like  most  mediaeval 
impropriators,  the  chapter  regarded  its  various  churches, 
scattered  over  the  county,  as  sources  of  income,  and  charged 
a  good  proportion  of  the  repairs  of  the  chancels  upon  the 
stipends  of  their  vicars.  There  were  favourable  exceptions, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  churches  were  in  a  sad  state  oiF 
decay.  At  Ashburton,  in  13 14,  the  chancel  windows  were 
all  of  wood  but  one,  which  the  bishop  condemned  as 
insufficient.  The  roof  was  in  bad  repair.  The  nave 
windows  were  without  glass.  The  south  aisle  was  badly 
roofed,  and  the  north  aisle  was  so  ruinous  that  it  had  to  be 
built  anew.®  At  Bishop's  Tawton  in  1316  the  chancel 
was  narrow,  dark  and  ruinous.*  At  Honiton  Clyst  in  1301 
the  chancel  was  ruinous  and  had  fallen  down  for  the  most 
part :  divine  service  could  not  be  celebrated  at  the  high 
altar.  ^  Culmstock  church,  which  was  in  •good  condition 
in  1 301  and  1303,  was  much  dilapidated  in  1314.^    The 

^  Exeter  Efts.  Reg,  Stapeldon^  138.  wai  uncovered  and  could  not  be  used  in  wet 

*  Exeter  Epis.  Reg.  Grandisson,  ed.  Ran-       weather ;  the  wall  wai  ruinous,  and  its  door- 
dolph,  i,  434.  way  was  broken  with  the  lock ;  the  enterclose 

^Exettr  Epu.  Reg.  Stapeldon,  138.  <>'  »"««».  between  chancel  and  nave  was 

*  "hid  a6  omnino  dirutum.    The  bell- tower  and  nave 
^      ^  ^  ■                        »  were    ill    roofed.    The    chaplain    had    no 

*  ibid.  107  (visitation  by  Bytton).  dwelling,  but  lay  in  the  church  in  unseemly 
*ibid.  130,  131.     Bytton*s  visitation  of       wise  {minus  boneste).    The  chancel  in  the 

Shute  chapel  in  Colyton  parish  (loth  July,       parish  church  of  Colyton  was  without  a 
1 301]  reveals  a  state  of  ruin.    The  chancel       ceiling  (ibid,  iii,  112). 
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chancel  of  Sidbuiy,  which,  as  noted  above,  had  been 
lengthened  in  the  later  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
pronounced  to  be  "  honest "  in  1301,  but  one  of  the  aisles 
of  the  nave  was  ill-covered.  The  parishioners  hoped  that 
a  local  magnate  would  undertake  the  repair ;  but  in  1307 
the  nave  roof  was  in  need  of  renewal,  and  the  repair  of  the 
chancel  roof  was  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  vicar 
and  parishioners.  In  13 16  the  bishop  ordained  that  the 
vicar  should  meet  the  expenses  of  the  chancel,  but  that 
the  dean  and  chapter  should  find  him  in  timber  for  his  first 
repairs  within  the  next  two  years.  ^ 

In  certain  cases,  as  at  Dawlish  and  Harberton  before 
1 301,  the  dean  and  chapter  met  their  obligations  and 
rebuilt  chancels.*  That  other  impropriators  and  non- 
resident rectors  were  similarly  brought  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty  is  indicated  by  the  somewhat  detailed  notices  of 
dedications  in  Stapeldon's  register.  Thus  in  May,  1318, 
the  high  altars  of  Kingsteignton  and  Townstall  churches, 
appropriated  respectively  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Salisbury  and  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Torre,  were 
dedicated,  as  well  as  those  of  Ipplepen  and  Slapton,  churches 
served  by  rectors.^  It  is  fairly  obvious  that  when,  in 
August  of  the  same  year,  the  churches  of  Tamerton  Foliot 
and  South  Pool  were  dedicated,  with  the  high  altars  and 
three  other  altars  in  each,  an  entire  rebuilding  is  probably 
referred  to.  *  The  high  altar  at  Ugborough  was  cledicated 
in  1 311  :  the  church  in  1323.^  Here  we  have  evidence  of 
rebuilding  begun  in  the  chancel  by  the  rector,  and  continued 
in  the  body  of  the  church  by. the  chief  owners  and  parish- 
ioners.*   The  bishop's  definite  order  at  Ilfracombe  in  1 321, 


^  ibid.  368, 369.    The  repairs  charged  on  it  it  much  to  be  regretted  that  an  otherwise 

the  vicar  at  Sidbuxy  are  those  usually  pre-  adequate  list  of  incumbents,  put  up  in  the 

scribed  in  ordinations  of  vicarages  in  Exeter  church  some  years  ago,  describes  those  pre- 

diocese.    Thus  at  Brixham,  where  a  vicarage  sented  before  the  church  was  conveyed  to 

was  ordained  6th  Feb.  1321-1322,  the  prior  the  canons  of  Ottery  as  "  priors  of  Ipplepen.'* 

and  convent  of  Totnes,  the  rectors,  were  to  *  ibid.  137. 

meet  repairs  the  first  time  they  were  needed  :  *  ibid.  135,  137. 

afterwards,   the   vicar  became   responsible  *  The  division  of  costs  between  rector  and 

(ibid.  87).  parishioners  is  clearly  enjoined  by  a  synodal 

'  ibid.  133,  170  (visitations  by  Bytton).  constitution    passed   temp,    bishop    Quivil 

'ibid.    136.    The    manor   of   Ipplepen  (1280-1291)   and  quoted  in  Exeur  Epis, 

belonged    to    the   abbot   and   convent   of  Reg.   Brantyngbam^  i,  243 :    "  Onus  con- 

Fougires   in  Brittany,   who  presented    to  strucdonis  et  reparadonis  cancelU  matticts 

the  rectory  and  established  a  small  "  alien  ecdesie  ad  ipsius  ecdesie  rectorem ;   navis 

prioiy"  not  far  from   the   church.    The  vero   ecdesie  ad   parochianos  volumus  et 

rectors  were  English  secular  priests;    and  precipimus pertinere, consuetudine contraria 
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to  enlarge  the  church  by  two  competent  aisles  and  lengthen 
it  by  24  feet,  may  be  taken  as  recommending  a  course  of 
proceeding  which  was  in  active  operation  at  Ugborough 
and  elsewhere.  ^ 

These  notices  of  dedications  are  continued  in  Graun- 
son's  register.*  Thus  at  Combe  -  in  -  Teignhead,  where 
Bronescombe  had  dedicated  two  altars  and  a  super-altar  on 
loth  November,  1259,  Graunson  dedicated  the  high  altar 
on  3rd  September,  1 339.  *  On  19th  July,  1 328,  he  dedicated 
the  church,  two  altars,  and  the  churchyard  at  Haccombe.  * 
At  Dittisham  on  4th  October,  1333,  he  dedicated  a  church 
de  novo  constructam^  which,  in  the  light  of  the  Dartmouth 
evidence,  implies  repair  and  enlargement  rather  than 
positive  reconstruction.^  Next  day  he  dedicated  the 
high  altar  at  Blackawton,  a  village  6i  miles  east  of  Dart- 
mouth, in  a  remote  part  of  that  interesting  and  picturesque 
district  known  as  the  South  Hams.  It  happens  that  the 
chancel  at  Blackawton,  although  its  walls  have  been  stripped 
of  their  plaster  and  its  windows  are  of  a  nondescript  type,, 
retains  certain  features  which  can  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  be  connected  with  the  cause  of  the  bishop's  visit- 
The  three  sedilia  and  the  beautiful  lavatory  in  the  south 
wall,  with  two  arches  and  a  quatrefoil  of  ogee  outline  in 
the  head,  may  safely  be  attributed  to  a  rebuilding  which 
had  recently  been  completed  in  1333.  While,  in  such 
churches  as  South  Pool  or  Ugborough,  the  fourteenth- 
century  work  is  no  longer  to  be  traced  with  certainty, 
Blackawton  is  an  example  of  a  fabric  which,  enlarged  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  forms  a  starting-point  for  the  study^ 
of  later  enlargements.  Of  the  older  church,  nothing  seems 
to  be  left  but  a  font  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  ; 

non   obstante;    venim   onus   capeUe   que  'Most  of  thete  are  dedicationt  of  high 

distinctam  habet  parochiam,"  i.e.  which  has  altars.    The  church,  in  addition  to  the  high 

its  own  font,  churchyard,  and  chaplain  to  altar  and  other  altars,  is  mentioned  in  the 

minister  the  sacraments  to  persons  within  following    cases;     Haccombe,    19th   July, 

a     recognised     area — "  ad     ipsos     capelle  1328  {Exeter  Epts,  Reg.  Grandiuen,  i,  360) ; 

parochianos   totaliter   pertinebit,  eo   quod  Upton  Pyne,  26th  Sept.   1328    (i,  401); 

ipsorum    favorem    et    commodum    sunt  North  Huish,  15th  June,  1336;  Holbeton» 

constructe;  et  nichilominus  matrid  ecdesie,  18th  June,  1336;    Comwood,  X9th  June,, 

si  refecdone  indiguerit,  juxU  discrecionem  1336(^,817);  Thombuiy,  11th  Oct.  1338 

locorum  archidiaconorum  ipsos  decemimus  (ii,89x).    The  case  of  Dittisham,  mentioned 

subvenire."    This  covers,  e.g.  the  position  of  below,  refen  simply  to  the  church, 
the  parishioners  of  the  chapel  of  Dartmouth  s  i^i^  ]^^  nj., 

with  regard  to  their  own  £sbric  and  that  of  . ....  .     ^^ 

the  mother  church  at  TownstaU.  "^^^  *'  3«>- 

^  Exeter  Epis,  Reg,  StapeUou^  182.  *  ibid,  ii,  714. 
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but  it  is  probable  from  the  present  plan  that  narrow  aisles 
and  a  south  porch  had  been  added  to  an  aisleless  nave  before 
the  new  chancel  was  taken  in  hand.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  nave  and  aisles  were  taken  down,  and  their 
entire  breadth  was  absorbed  in  a  new  nave  with  arcades 
opening  into  broad  north  and  south  aisles.  The  6ld 
chancel  arch  was  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  rood- 
screen.  No  new  chancel  arch  was  built,  but  the  western 
angles  of  the  narrow  chancel  were  connected  by  splays  with 
the  eastern  responds  of  the  new  arcades.^  The  south 
porch  was  kept  in  its  old  position,  *  the  south  aisle  stopping 
east  of  it,  as  at  South  Pool,  without  being  carried  the  whole 
length  of  the  church ;  and  a  new  tower  was  built  at  the 
west  end. 

The  case  of  Blackawton  is  typical  of  a  process  of  rebuild- 
ing  which   is    common   in   all   parts   of    England.    The 
parishioners  found  money  for  the  new  work  in  the  nave, 
and  a  shield  upon  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  bears  the 
arms  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Torre,  who  were  land- 
owners in  the  parish.    The  church  was  not  appropriated 
to  a  religious  house  until  a  late  period,  ^  possibly  not  until 
after  the  fifteenth-century  work  was  completed  :    in  any 
case,  it  is  evident  that  the  individual  rector  or  the  vicar 
responsible  for  the  chancel  either  could  not  or  would  not 
rebuild  his  part  of  the  church.     In  the  parallel  case  of 
Broadhempston,  where    the    rectors  were    the  prior   and 
convent  of  Studley  in  Warwickshire,*  the  late  thirteenth- 
century  chancel  was  left  when  the  rest  of  the  church  was 
reconstructed.     In  both  churches,  however,  a  compromise 
was  so  far  effected  that  the  chancel  arch  was  destroyed 
and  the  aisles  carried  a  bay  east  of  the  rood-screen.     On 
the  other  hand,  at  Paignton,  where,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
nave  and  crossing  were  rebuilt  with  a  strict  economy  of 
material,  the  chancel,  for  which  the  precentor  of  Exeter 

1  The  same  method  of  adjmtmcnt  o£  an  the  priorew  and  convent  of  Coraworthy 

^Id  chancel  to  new  work  occurt  at  Broad-  (Bacon,  Liber  Regis,  1786,  p.  297) ;  but  the 

hempston,  between  Totnet  and  Athburton.  prior  and  convent  of  Pljrmpton  presented  to 

■  At  Paignton,  where  the  nave  was  aisled  the  rectory  at  an  earlier  period. 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  centuiy  and  the  *  The  Cantelupes,  lords  of  Broadhemp- 

south  porch  belongs  to  the  fourteenth,  the  ston  or  Hemptton  Cantlow,  gave  the  church 

fifteenth-century  builders  heightened   the  to  Studley  priory.    The  names  of  Aston 

nave  and  aisles  without  widening  them,  and  Cantlow    in    Warwickshire    and    Chilton 

left  the  old  porch.  Cantelo  in  Somerset  recall  the  huge  and 

*  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  belonged  to  scattered  nature  of  their  property. 
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or  his  vicar  was  responsible,  ^  was  not  touched  beyond  the 
-construction  of  a  lofty  chancel  arch ;  and  it  was  not  until 
somewhat  late  that  chapels  were  added  to  its  western 
portion. 

The  structural  division  between  nave  and  chancel  at 
.  Paignton  is  a  rare  feature  in  the  churches  of  Devon.  The 
obliteration  of  this  distinction  is  the  essential  feature  of 
the  plan  favoured  throughout  the  county  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  characteristic  Devonian  church  is  an  aisled 
rectangle,  planned  in  five  or  six  bays,  with  a  projecting 
aisleless  bay  for  the  altar  at  the  east,  and  a  tower  at  the  west 
end  (fig.  i).  There  is  usually  a  south  porch.  Internally, 
the  division  between  nave  and  chancel  is  provided  by  the 
rood-screen,  which  crosses  the  whole  church  in  a  line  with, 
or  just  west  of  the  first  pair  of  piers  from  the  east  end,  ^  thus 
leaving  the  eastern  bay  of  each  aisle  as  a  chapel  flanking  the 
quire  and  divided  from  it  by  parcloses.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  omission  of  the  chancel  arch  was  prompted 
by  the  development  of  screen  construction  in  this  part  of 
England  :  the  arch  interfered  with  the  continuous  line  of 
the  screen  and  the  loft  above,  which  formed  the  crowning 
beauty  o^  these  buildings.^  In  the  elevation  of  the 
building,  a  clerestory  is  as  rare  a  feature  as  a  chancel  arch. 
A  cradle  roof  covers  the  church  above  the  arcades  from 
west  to  east,  sometimes  with  additional  decoration  in  the 
chancel :  the  rare  cases  where j  as  at  Ilsington,  it  is  broken 
by  a  bay  with  cross-ribs,  have  already  been  noted.  This 
uniformity  of  level  is  demanded  by  the  absence  of  the 
chancel  arch.     This  reason,  however,  would  not  preclude 

^  The  churches  of  Chudleigh  and  Paign-  towards  the  nave,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 

ton,  forming  one  benefice  served  by  two  a  break  in  the  screen, 
vicars,  were  appropriated  to  the  precentor 

of  Exeter,  8th  July,  1282  (Exeter  Epis.  Reg.  '  In  rare  cases,  as  in  the  fine  church  of 

Bronescmbe  and  Quivil,  365).  Bradninch,  the  chancel  arch  was  left  or 

*  In  most  cases,   the  screen  is  divided  rebuilt  a  bay  east  of  the  rood-screen.    There 

by  the  piers  into  three  distinct  portions,  are    several   instances   of   churches   which 

the   loft   alone    being   carried   without   a  escaped  the  fifteenth-century  builders,  and 

break  across  nave  and  aisles.    The  arrange-  retained  their  old  chancel  arches  :  some  are 

ment  in  which  the  screen  crosses  the  church  illustrated  by  Stabb,  op.  cit.    It  will  be 

west  of  the  piers  without  interruption  is  found  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 

rare.    It    occurs    at    Halberton    and    at  naves  of  these  churches  have  been  rebuilt  or 

Bradninch.    In  the  latter  case,  the  upper  enlaiged  only  to  a  certain  extent.    AtGittis- 

divisions  of  the  narrow  bays  in  front  of  the  ham,  where  a  continuous  south  aisle  was 

piers  are  filled  with  soUd  panelling.    Occa-  added  to  nave  and  chancel  and  the  old  chan- 

sionally,  as  at   Ilsington,   Kenn  and  Dun-  eel  arch  was  kept,  it  has  had  the  effect  of 

chideock,  the  piers  between  which  the  screen  pushing  the  adjacent  south  wall  and  pien 

passed  were  cased  with  panelled  wood-work  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
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a  clerestory;  and  the  absence  of  this  latter  feature  is 
probably  due  to  a  compromise*  If  the  nave  were  height- 
ened by  a  clerestory,  the  chancel  would  have  to  receive  a 
similar  addition ;  and  here  the  division  of  expense  between 
the  incumbent  and  parish  would  have  to  be  consulted. 
Even  if  the  incumbent  rebuilt  the  chancel,  which  he 
frequently  did,  he  would  be  unready  to  go  to  the  cost  of 
raising  the  walls  to  the  required  height.  The  elevation 
would  consequently  be  determined  by  that  of  the  chancel. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  as  at  CuUompton  (plate  11), 
where  there  is  a  clerestory  with  a  continuous  roof  of  great 
beauty ;  and  the  projecting  chancel  bay  is  well  lighted  hy 
large  windows  at  the  end  and  sides,  like  the  greater  churches 
of  East  Anglia.^  Here  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  some 
wealthy  benefactor  stepped  in  to  aid  the  work^;  for  the 
rectors,  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Exeter,  and 
still  less  their  vicars,  could  hlardly  have  provided  the  new 
chancel  out  of  their  own  resources.  But  money  was  not 
thrown  about  carelessly  in  the  practical  middle  ages.  A 
rich  man  would  think  twice  before  he  undertook  another 
person's  duties,  and  rectors  and  impropriators  met  their 
responsibilities  in  a  thoroughly  business-like  spirit. 

This  type  of  plan  is  so  general,  and  the  work  can  some- 
times be  assigned  to  so  late  a  date,^  that  the  period  of  its 
first  appearance  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Kenton,  one  of 
the  finest  examples,  has  been  assigned  to  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  *  The  indulgence  for  the  fabric  of 
Totnes  church,  of  which  the  original  is  still  preserved 
among  the  treasures  of  the  building,  was  issued  in  1432  ; 
and  there  is  corroborative  evidence  that  the  magnificent 
stone  screen  was  made  within  the  next  few  years.  ^  It 
seems  likely,  however,  that  the  general  rebuilding  was  at 

'  The  chancel  has,  however,  been  rebuilt.  of  the  staple  of  Calais.    The  church  ha»  no 

'  Such  cases  did  happen  :  thus  about  1340  north  aisle, 
the  rector  of  Beckingham,  near  Newark,  *This,  however,  is  merely  a  probability. 

Thomas  de   Sibthorpe,   reconstructed   the  The  early  date  of  1370  has  been  assigned  to 

whole  of  the  church  of  Sibthorpe,  Notts,  his  the  building  on  very  insufficient  grounds.    A 

native  pkce,  at  his  own  expense  {Tork  Efns.  royal  head,  repeated  several  times  in  the 

Ref^.  Zoucbey  fo.  99).  sculptures  of  the  church,  is  said  to  be  that  of 

'  At  Kentisbeare  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Henzy  IV,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  conventional 

south  arcade  bears  the  arms  of  John  Whiting,  sculpture  of  nearly  a  century  later, 
a  local  wool-merchant,  who  died  in  1529-  *This  evidence  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 

1530,  and  is  buried  in  the  adjacent  aisle.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  when  the  Institute 

Tlus  was  probably  built  at  his  expense:  visited  Totnes  church, 
another  capital  has  a  shield  with  the  arms 
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[A.  W.  Searley,  pbat. 


CULLOMPTON    CHURCH  :     INTERIOR  FROM   THE   WEST. 
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its  height  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  at 
any  rate  to  this  period  that  the  capitals  of  the  columns, 
where  their  sculptures  supply  evidence  of  date,  can  usually 
be  referred.  Thus  at  Tiverton  the  rose  of  Edward  IV 
appears  upon  one  of  the  capitals  in  the  nave ;  but  other 
sculptures  seem  to  bring  the  completion  of  the  nave  to  a 
date  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  Greneway  chapel 
upon  its  south  side,  which  is  approximately  1517.^  The 
date  of  the  -work  at  CuUompton  is  also  late.  It  is  clear 
that  the  body  of  the  church  was  finished  and  the  tower 
begun  before  the  addition  of  the  outer  south  or  Lane  aisle, 
which  was  built  about  1526 ;  but  an  inscription  upon  the 
tower  appears  to  fix  the  date  of  its  completion  as  1545,  and 
the  detail  of  no  part  of  this  noble  design  shows  signs  of 
being  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century.  ^  The  prosperity 
of  the  wool-trade  in  the  county  reached  its  highest  point 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  lay-folk,  as  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  provided 
means  for  the  development  of  local  church  architecture 
upon  a  more  elaborate  scale  than  before.  In  the  wealthier 
parts  of  Devon,  the  older  and  humbler  churches  were 
almost  entirely  destroyed  to  make  way  for  buildings  in 
the  new  style  of  the  neighbourhood.  Even  in  the  remoter 
and  poorer  villages  the  churches  suffered  transformation. 
Here  and  there  the  older  material  was  preserved  as  far  as 
possible ;  but,  where  this  occurs  in  the  more  populous 
parts  of  the  county,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  is  a  sign 
of  work  somewhat  earlier  than  the  epoch  at  which  recon- 
struction thoroughly  set  in.  In  one  country  church. 
Berry  Pomeroy,  the  history  of  which  is  probably  typical 
of  that  of  many  more,  the  capitals  of  the  south  arcade 
bear  the  names  of  the  parishioners  who  contributed  to 
its  building ;  while  the  north  aisle  and  south  porch  may 
have  been  built  at  the  cost  of  Sir  Richard  Pomeroy,  who 
died  in  1501  and  is  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar. 
Individual    merchants,    like    Greneway    at    Tiverton    and 


^  This  chapel  was  restored  early  in  the  '  CuUompton  church  is  described  in  the 

nineteenth    centuiy,    and    the    inscription       report   of    the    summer   meeting    of    the 
^ving  the  date  is  modem.  Institute,  pp.  536-538  below. 
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Lane  at  CuUompton,  enlarged  their  parish  churches 
with  chapels  at  their  own  expense ;  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  neither  Greneway  nor  Lane  endowed  permanent 
chantries  in  these  buildings,  and  that  chantry  foundations 
of  a  complete  type  were  uncommon  in  Devon  at  this 
period.  ^ 

Although  the  fifteenth-century  plan,  already  described, 
is  common  throughout  Devon,  it  is  often  found  in  an 
incomplete  state  of  development  with  only  one  aisle. 
Thus,  of  three  churches  of  adjoining  parishes  north  and 
east  of  CuUompton,  Willand  has  only  a  north  aisle ; 
Kentisbeare  and  Plymtree,  both  churches  noted  for  their 
beautiful  rood-screens,  only  south  aisles.  Again,  there 
is  an  extremely  interesting  group  of  churches  south-west 
of  Exeter  in  which  only  a  north  aisle  is  found  :  Dunchideock, 
on  the  south-west  slopes  of  the  Exe  valley ;  Doddiscombs- 
leigh,  on  the  water-shed  between  the  Exe  and  Teign ; 
Ashton,  Trusham,  and  Chudleigh,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Teign  valley.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Teign  the 
complete  plan  appears  at  Christow  and  Hennock,  and, 
south  of  Hennock,  in  the  fine  church  of  Bovey  Tracey ; 
but  at  Bridford,  in  the  hills  north-west  of  Christow,  there 
is  again  only  a  north  aisle.  If  the  Bovey  valley  is  followed 
upwards  from  Bovey  Tracey,  it  will  be  found  that  at 
Lustleigh,  where,  as  already  noted,  an  old  south  transept 
has  been  retained,  there  is  a  north  aisle  only ;  but  the 
moorside  churches  of  Manaton  and  North  Bovey  have 
the  complete  aisled  plan.  To  continue  these  observations 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  Manaton,  the  district 
on  the  south-east  of  Dartmoor  contains,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  several  churches,  in  which  the  complete  plan 
is  combined  with  the  retention  of  transepts.     To  Ashburton, 


^  The  only  chantry  certificates  for  the  way's  hospital  at  Tiverton  is  returned,  but 

county  which  remain  are  those  returned  there  is  no  mention  of  his  chapel  in  the 

under  the  first  act,  viz.  of  37  Henry  VIII  church  or  of  the  corresponding  northern 

(Augm.  Off.  Chantry  Cert,  roll  15).    These  chapel.    Mass  had  been  (Uscontinued  in  the 

were  founded  upon  the  Hsts  of  chantries  to  be  chapel  of  the  hospital,  and  the  bedefolk  went 

obtained  from  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  to  service  in  the  parish  church,  but  whether 

1535,  and  were  confined  by  the  terms  of  the  to  the  altar  in  Greneway's  chapel  is  not 

act  to  foundations  charged  with  the  payment  stated.    Nor  do  the  churches  of  Plymouth, 

of  first-fruits  and   tenths.    The  commis-  Plympton  St.  Maiy  and  Tavistock,  which 

sioners   found   several   which   were    "  not  have  north  and  south  chapels  attached  to  the 

charged  in  the  Boke  of  Tenthes  ** ;  but  the  aisles  like  those  at  Tiverton,  appear  to  have 

contents  of  the  roll  add  practically  nothing  been  provided  with  permanent  chantries  in 

to    our   architectural   knowledge.    Grene-  these  additions  to  their  plan. 
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Holne,  Widecombe,  and  Ilsington  may  be  added  Buck- 
fastleigh,  in  the  Dart  valley,  and  the  large  church  of  South 
Brent,  west  of  Totnes.^  Buckland,  between  Ashburton 
and  Widecombe,  has  only  a  north  aisle ;  and  this  is  also 
the  case  at  Woodland  and  Bickington,  between  Ashburton 
and  Newton  Abbot.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that 
round  Totnes  and  Newton  Abbot  the  complete  plan 
prevails.  Broadhempston,  Little  Hempston,  Ipplepen, 
Staverton,  and  Tor  Bryan,  in  the  hilly  country  east  of  the 
Dart,  are  all  good  examples  of  it  ;  and  this  group  is 
continued  west  of  the  Dart  in  the  churches  of  Harberton 
and  Rattery,  and,  nearer  Dartmouth,  at  Comworthy  and 
Dittisham.  While  the  fully  aisled  plan  at  Paignton 
exhibits  exceptional  features,  Berry  Pomeroy,^  Brixham, 
Churston  Ferrers,  Cockington,  and  Marldon,^  in  the 
district  between  the  Dart  and  Tor  bay,  follow  the  normal 
development  with  slight  variations  in  one  or  two  cases. 
Wolborough,  the  parish  church  of  Newton  Abbot,  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  in  the  county  (plate  in).  Three 
churches  between  Newton  Abbot  and  Ashburton,  the 
Ogwells  and  Denbury,  exhibit  a  partially  or  wholly 
undeveloped  plan.  West  Ogwell,  as  already  stated,  being  an 
aisleless  cruciform  church.  Haccombe,  in  the  Teignhead 
peninsula,  is  an  aisled  church  of  earlier  date  than  the 
fifteenth   century,*   and    Coffinswell^   has    only   a    north 


^  Buckfastleigh  is  a  case  in  which,  as  at  of  the  altar.    The  names  of  the  benefactors 

Paignton,  the  earlier  chancel  was  left  with  who  rebuilt  part  of  the  nave  are  known,  as 

little  alteration  when  the  nave  was  rebuilt.  already  noted. 

The  abbot  and  convent  of  Buckfast  were  .^  ^j^     j  ^^  p^ignton,  an  interesting 

rectors  both  here  and  at  South  Brent,  where  j^^^e  in  the  histoiy  of  which  is  recorded  in 

the  cruciform  pbn  was  modified  and  masttve  ^^^^  ^^  ^      Grandisson,  ii,  1056-1058. 

octagonal  piers  heightened  m  much  the  same  ..      „          f.      ,               .            ., 

way  as  at  Paignton,  a  lofty  chancel  arch  J"  ''?^^S^  °t»«  f^l'^  pnests,  with  an 

being  built  above  the  position  of  the  old  ."ch-pnest  at  their  head,  was  founded  here 

eastern  arch  of  the  crossing.  '"^  *335i  and  endowed  with  the  churches  of 

•The  rectory  of  this  handsome  church  Haccombe  and  Quethiock  in  CornwaU.     See 

was  appropriated  to  the  prior  and  convent  f^^'  ^^^'  '334-13371  P-  183-    A  dedication 

of  Merton  in  Surrey.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  \^^  '"^  '333  ^^  already  been  mentioned  : 

one  of  the  Pomeroys  may  have  undertaken  ^»  ^»».  evidently  due  to  the  enla  jemcnt  of 

the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel,  as  the  vicar  the  fabnc  by  the  patron.  Sir  John  I'Ercedekne, 

could  hardly  have  met  the  cost  of  complete  *°f  ^^  f  "^»«»  °*,  ^^^  5°11««!  "^^"^  ^^ 

reconstruction  out  of  his  own  resqurces,  and  •^""^^Y  afterwards  founded.    TTie  rector  of 

the   convent,   having  no  immediate  local  Haccombe  stiUbean*  the  title  of  arch-pncst, 

interest,  are  not  very  likely  to  have  done  the  ^^f  **  ^"  "^^^^y  the  heads  of  a  few  other 

work  on  their  own  account.    The  tomb  of  "»«»>;  ^^^^7  foundations  m  the  west  of 

Sir  Richard  Pomeroy,  some  years  later  than  England,  e.g.  at  Bere  Ferren. 

the  rest  of  the  chancel,  is  in  the  wall  north  ^  Still  a  chapel  of  St.  Maiychurch. 
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aisle ;  while  the  church  of  Stoke-in-Teignhead  is  not 
aisled  east  of  the  rood-screen.  Retracing  our  steps  from 
Newton  Abbot  to  Exeter,  one  or  two  unimportant 
exceptions  occur ;  but  the  most  conspicuous  churches, 
Kingsteignton,  Kenton,  Kenn,  and  Alphington,  display 
the  normal  plan. 

The  district  thus  described,  together  with  the  district 
immediately  north  and  east  of  Exeter,  is  that  in  which 
the  architecture  of  Devon  may  be  best  studied.  West 
of  the  Dart,  in  the  South  Hams  and  round  Plymouth, 
several  good  examples  of  the  complete  plan  may  be  found, 
and  East  Allington,  West  Alvington,^  Dodbrooke,  and 
South  Pool,  all  near  Kingsbridge,  and  Holbeton,  Ugborough 
and  Plymstock  may  be  specially  cited  ;  but  there  is  not 
the  same  uniformity  of  development.  Similarly,  in  north 
Devon  the  development  is  more  restricted  ;  and,  though 
no  part  was  untouched  by  rebuilding,  and  the  rood-screen, 
to  which  the  characteristic  Devonian  church  plan  is  so 
largely  due,  is  found  in  its  utmost  magnificence  at  Hartland, 
the  most  remote  of  the  churches  of  the  north  coast,  it 
is  in  this  part  that  the  majority  of  chancel  arches  and 
unaltered  or  partially  modified  plans  will  be  found.  Thus, 
in  the  group  of  fine  churches,  remarkable  for  their  screen- 
work,  between  Exeter  and  Barnstaple,  all  of  which  were 
affected  by  fifteenth-century  rebuilding,  against  the 
complete  plans  of  Chulmleigh,^  Coleridge  and  Swym- 
bridge  may  be  set  those  of  Atherington,  Colebrooke,  Down 
St.  Mary,  and  Lapford,  which  have  north  aisles  only. 

Further,  the  churches  east  of  the  Exe,  Teign,  and  Dart 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  northern  and  western 
districts  by  a  difference  of  material.  On  the  borders  of 
Dorset   and   the  chalk  country  flint   is  used  for  several 


^  The  church  of  West  Alvington,  with  its  coming.  The  church  of  Ilfracombe  was 
chapelries  of  Malborough,  South  Milton,  also  appropriated  to  a  stall  in  Salisbuiy  on 
and  South  Huish,  was  appropriated  to  the  the  suppression  of  the  prebend  of  Char- 
dean  and  chapter  of  Salisbury,  who  were  also  minster  and  Bere  in  1545  (Jones,  Foiti  Ecc. 
recton  of  Kenton.    The  churches  of  Kings-  Sar.  p.  372). 

teignton  and  Yealmpton  formed  a  prebend  *  Chulmleigh  church  was  collegiate  with 

in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  and  one  of  its  five  prebends,  known  as  Brokeland,  Denes, 

holders,  William  of  Rothwell,  is  described  Higher  Hayne,  Lower  Hzyne,  and  Pennells. 

on  his  brass  at  Rothwell,  Northants.  {see  It  might  be  more  accurately  described  as  ■ 

Arcbaecl,  Journal^  Ixix,  461),  as  prebendary  rectory    of    five    portions,    like    the    four 

of  **  Yalmcton  Avonie,"  a  name  for  which  no  portions  or  prebends  of  Tiverton,   called 

other  evidence  seems  to  be  as  yet  forth-  Clare's,  Pitt's,  Prior's,  and  Tidcombe. 
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[Miss  E.  K.  Prideattx,  pbot, 
NO.  I.      WOODBURY   CHURCH  :     CAPITAL   OF    NORTH   ARCADE. 


[A,  W.  Searley,  pbH, 
NO.   2.      EAST  OCWELL   CHURCH  :     CAPITAL  OF   NORTH   ARCADE. 
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churches,  as  at  Axminster  and  Colyton,  and  is  a  common 
material  for  houses ;  but  the  normal  building-stone 
of  the  east  and  south-east  of  Devon  is  a  red  sandstone, 
such  as  is  now  quarried  at  Dainton,  near  Newton  Abbots 
Of  this  material  many  of  the  earlier  churches  of  the  district 
seem  to  have  been  built,  as  at  Haccombe  ^ ;  and,  when 
they  were  aisled,  the  arcades  were  composed  of  plain, 
chamfered  arches  springing  from  octagonal  columns.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  the  builders,  instead  of  reconstructing 
the  arcades  in  stone  which  lent  itself  more  readily  to 
moulding  and  sculpture,  were  occasionally  content,  doubtless 
on  account  of  lack  of  funds,  to  heighten  the  existing  columns 
and  rebuild  the  arches  upon  them.  This  may  be  seen  at 
Ipplepen  and  Paignton.  At  Halberton,  near  Tiverton, 
only  the  three  eastern  bays  were  heightened,  to  provide 
room  for  the  splendid  rood-screen,  which  crosses  the 
whole  church  without  a  break,  in  the  second  bay  :  the 
two  western  bays  were  left  unaltered.^  But  the  general 
custom  followed  in  rebuilding  was  to  use  the  harder  and 
rougher  local  sandstone  or  conglomerate  for  the  outer  walls 
of  the  church,  in  which  much  of  the  old  material  could  be 
re-used,  and  to  build  the  arcades  and  windows  in  the  softer 
white  freestone  from  the  Beer  quarries  on  the  borders  of 
Dorset,  which  could  be  easily  worked.  The  Beer  stone 
naturally  was  freely  used  in  east  Devon,  and  was  conveyed 
by  water  as  far  west  as  Tor  bay  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dart. 
West  of  this  its  influence  practically  ceased,  although  a 
few  examples  of  its  use  are  found,  as  at  Blackawton.^ 

A  peculiar  type  of  moulding  and  sculpture  was  pro- 
duced by  the  local  workers  in  this  material.  The  piers 
on  plan  are  generally  squares  with  chamfered  angles,  set 
diamond-wise,  with  one  diagonal  parallel  and  the  other 
transverse  to  the  major  axis  of  the  church.  Round  attached 
shafts  are  set  at  the  cardinal  points.  The  sides  between 
these  shafts  are  treated  with  some  variety.     At  CuUompton 


*  At  Kingsteignton,  however,  the  earlier  heightening  of  the  eastern  arches  of  a  church 
yroik  is  of  small  stones  without  much  is  seen  at  St.  Saviour's,  Dartmouth,  the 
sandstone,  the  sandstone  being  practically  western  piers  of  which  have  already  been 
confined  to  the  later  work.  mentioned. 

*  The  rectors  of  Halberton  were  the  abbot 

and  convent  of  St.  Augustine  at  Bristol,  from  '  Beer  stone  also  occurs  at  Ermington, 

whom  the  patronage  descended  to  the  dean  with   fragments   of    Somerset   stone   from 

and  chapter  of  Bristol  cathedral.    A  similar  Doulting  and  Ham  hill. 
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they  are  moulded  with  a  bold  wave,  meeting  the  surfaces 
at  the  back  of  the  shafts  with  a  sharp  arris.  At  Bovey 
Tracey  (plate  iv)  the  convex  surface  of  the  wave  is  swelled 
so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  an  intermediate  shaft,  converting 
each  pier  into  a  cluster  of  eight  attached  shafts :  this  is  a 
common  treatment.  At  Wolborough  the  angle-shafts  are 
half  octagons,  and  the  surfaces  between  are  moulded  with 
two  ogees,  the  hollow  of  which  is  common  to  both,  while 
their  convex  portions  project  like  shafts.  In  fact,  by  com- 
bining angle-shafts  with  surfaces  moulded  into  a  variety  of 
ogee  forms,  occasionally  broken  by  sharp  arrises,  these  piers, 
although  in  reality  slender  columns,  produce  the  effect 
of  elaborate  clusters  of  shafts ;  and  the  variations  found 
in  different  churches  are  very  numerous.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  general  plan  of  this  type  of  pier  and  the  effect  of 
multiplied  shafting  at  which  it  aims  were  suggested  by 
the  piers  of  Exeter  cathedral :  it  is  curious,  however,  that 
the  effect  of  the  Exeter  work  on  local  architecture  was  not 
more  immediate,  and  that  there  is  so  long  a  gap  in  time 
between  its  original  appearance  and  any  attempt  at  imitating 
it.  The  angle-shafts  are  continued  to  the  ground  by  ogee 
bases  projecting  slightly  above  a  plinth  which  follows  the 
shape  of  the  shaft :  the  sides  of  the  pier  end  in  a  vertical 
plinth  in  which  the  mouldings  cease  abruptly.  While 
moulded  bases  are  thus  confined  to  the  main  shafts,  the  neck- 
mouldings  between  pier  and  capital  are  continuous  and  give 
emphasis  to  the  section  of  the  pier.  In  the  capitals,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  divisions  of  the  pier  are  neglected,  and  the 
whole  surface  is  covered  by  a  band  of  intertwined  sprays  of 
sculptured    foliage.     Sometimes,    as    at    Bradninch,^    the 


^  For  the  chancel  arch  of  this  beautiful  no    record    of    the    foundation    of    their 

<hurch  see  note  3  on  p.  467  alcove.     The  chantry.    The  barony  of  Bradninch  formed 

western  portion,  with  arcades  of  six  bays  part  of   the  earldom,  later  the  duchjr,  of 

and  a  handsome  tower  and  modem  south  Cornwall;  but   the  church  was  eventually 

porch,  was  evidently  rebuilt  on   a  much  granted    to  the  dean  and  canons  of    St. 

iaiger  scale  than  the  original  nave.    The  date,  George's   at  Windsor,  who  alto  acquired 

according    to    Dr.    Crosslegh's   History   of  the  collegiate    church    of   Otteiy  and    its 

^roiiffifc^,  is  between  1422  and  1491.    The  dependent  churches  in  Devon.    There  is  a 

Jegend  that    a  gild    of  cordwainers  built  notice  of  the  earlier  church  in  Ex€Ur  E^, 

the  north  aisle  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VII  Reg.  Stapddon^  83 :    the  roof  was  in  bad 

rests  on  no  foundation  of  fact :   there  was  condition  in  March  1322-1323,  when  the 

a  fraternity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  also  known  bishop  ordered    the  parishioners   to  repair 

ja%  the  cordwainers'  gild,  whose  chapel  was  it  before  Michaelmas, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle,  but  there  is 
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carving  is  equal  to  the  best  naturalistic  work  of  an  earlier 
period,  and  deep  undercutting  is  common  :  the  leaves  are 
usually  large,  and  generally  show  evidence  of  careful 
study  of  natural  forms,  with  results  of  great  variety.  The 
richness  and  profusion  of  the  carving,  however,  and  the- 
uniformity  of  its  tightly  packed  surface,  the  convex  portions 
of  which  are  in  the  same  plane  as  the  covering  moulding  of 
the  abacus  above,  led  to  much  rough  imitation  in  less 
skilled  hands.  The  capitals  at  East  Ogwell,  for  instance,, 
exhibit  bas-relief  carving  of  the  most  conventional  kind, 
although  with  a  considerable  amount  of  invention  (plate  v, 
no.  2).  Figure-sculpture  is  sometimes  introduced,  as  at 
Kenton,  and  at  Stoke-in-Teignhead  there  are  figures  of 
saints  within  shallow  canopies  executed  on  the  surface  of 
the  long  and  rather  coarsely  carved  capitals  (plate  vi).^ 
Half-figures  of  angels  occur,  as  in  Somerset,  in  certain 
late  arcades,  for  instance  at  St.  Petrock's,  Exeter,  and 
at  Alphington.  The  old  capitals  retained  in  the  rebuilt 
church  at  Heavitree  show  much  variety  of  figure  sculpture^ 
The  treatment  of  the  abacus  varies.  At  Tiverton,  where 
the  arches  are  broad,  the  mouldings  of  the  abacus  overhang 
each  other  in  the  usual  way ;  and  in  the  Totnes  and 
Torquay  districts,  as  at  Berry  Pomeroy,  Cockington,  and 
Stoke  Gabriel,  the  abacus  usually  overshadows  the  capitaL 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  however,  as  at  Bra.dninch, 
Kentisbeare,  Pinhoe,  Woodbury,  and  other  places,  the 
rounded  lower  edge  is  in  the  same  plane  as  the  convex 
surfaces  of  the  foliagQ  below,  and  the  upper  surface  slopes 
inwards  as  it  rises  to  a  bead  below  the  springing  of  the  arch^ 
The  ejffect  of  this  is  peculiar  and  gives  a  somewhat  unfinished 
appearance  to  the  head  of  the  pier.  The  narrow  abaci  at 
Wolborough  are  chamfered  above  and  below  to  a  sharp 
edge,  with  the  usual  bead  between  the  upper  chamfer 
and  the  arch  :  the  outer  edges  of  the  leaves  sculptured  on 
the  capital  touch  the  surface  of  the  lower  chamfer.^  In 
no  case  has  the  abacus  much  projection  :    the  object  of 


1  This  does  not  apply  to  all  the  capitals  in  '  Capitals  at  Bradninch,  Whimple,  Wol- 

this  church.    One,  with  a  wreath  of  large  borough,  and  Woodbury  are  illustrated  by 

foliage,  is  illustrated  in  a  well-known  wood-  F.  Bond,  An  Introduction  to  English  Cburcb' 

cut  in  J.  H.  Parker,  Introduction  to  Gothic  Architecture,  1913,  ii,  538,  539, 
Architecturey  p.  207,  where  the  form  of  pier, 
capital,  and  arch  mouldings  is  well  shown. 
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the  masons  was  to  throw  as  much  light  as  possible  upon 
their  carved  leaf-work,  while  providing  an  adequate  support 
for  the  arch  above.  The  arch-mouldings  are  of  the  greatest 
variety,  and  are  seldom  the  same  in  any  two  buildings.  The 
soffit  is  usually  a  flat  band  with  an  ogee  on  each  side,  which 
is  repeated  on  each  side  of  the  flat  wall  surfaces  next  the 
nave  and  aisles  :  the  intermediate  surfaces  sometimes, 
as  at  Woodbury  (plate  v,  no.  i),  are  moulded  to  match  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  pier  below,  which  in  this  case 
is  a  double  ogee  ;  sometimes  they  adopt  different  forms,  a 
favourite  combination  being  a  sunk  chamfer  and  an  ogee 
divided  by  a  quirk,  or  by  a  bead  with  a  sharp  edge.  The 
broad  hollow  or  casement  between  the  orders  of  an  arch, 
which  is  so  common  in  fifteenth-century  work  elsewhere, 
is  seldom  used.  It  occurs  at  Tiverton ;  but  the  general 
aim  is  to  produce  a  gently  waved  surface,  and  the  hollows 
between  the  members  are  either  very  narrow  or  mere 
quirks  which  give  no  effect  of  shade. 

This  type  of  arcade,  which  has  been  described  in  detail, 
is  the  most  characteristic.  The  lofty  arcades  at  Totnes 
and  Brixham  supply  a  variation  in  which  the  four  angle 
shafts  of  the  pier  are  supplemented  by  smaller  shafts  which 
are  more  than  convex  mouldings,  one  on  each  side,  and 
the  distinction  between  the  shafts  is  preserved  in  the 
capitals.  These  are  left  uncarved,  and  the  projecting 
abaci  are  simply  moulded  in  a  series  of  convexities  corre- 
sponding to  the  eight  shafts  below.  ^  In  the  early  fifteenth- 
century  work  at  Crediton  (plate  vii),  where  the  height  of 
the  massive  piers  was  limited  by  the  retention  of  the  old 
crossing  arches,  and  the  stone  is  for  the  most  part  local, 
the  angle  shafts  alone  have  capitals,  with  narrow  bands  of 
foliage  on  the  bells.  ^    The  sides  of  the  piers  are  moulded  in 


^  It  is  worth  noting  that  Brixham  church  *  The  rebuilding  of  the  quire  at  Creditoa 

was  appropriated  to  the  prior  and  convent  was    begun    before     1399,    when     bishop 

•of  Totnes.  which  implies  a  certain  community  Stafford  ordered  the  canons  to  contribute 

of    interest    between    the    parishes.     The  to  the  cost  of  its  completion  {Exeter  Epis. 

masons  who  worked  at  Totnes  might  well  Reg,   Stafford,  ed.   Randolph,   p.   75).     In 

be   employed    at   Brixham,   although   not  1409    Thomas    Bullok    left    208.    to    the 

necessarily  at  the  expense  of  the  prior  and  parishioners  to  renew  the  glass  of  a  window 

convent,  who  probably  contributed  little,  in  the  church  (ibid.  395).    Tjbe  nave  was 

if  anything,  to  the  rebuilding  of  Totnes  either  in  ruins  or  had  becm  taken  down  for 

churcL    For   the   ordination  of   Brixham  rebuilding  (tarn  fere  ad  terram  frostrau)  in 

vicarage,  see  note  i,  p.  464  above.  1413-1414,  when  William  Langeton,  one  of 
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broad  waves,  which  are  continued  without  a  break  through 
the  arches,  with  a  course  of  Beer  stone  at  the  level  of  the 
capitals  of  the  shafts,  which  are  of  this  last  materiaL 
The  inner  and  outer  mouldings  above  the  capitals  are 
ogees  ending  in  fiat  wall  and  soffit  surfaces.  The  same 
arrangement  is  found  at  Little  Hempston,  near  Totnes ; 
it  occurs  also,  with  more  slender  and  loftier  piers  and 
some  variation  in  the  treatment  of  capitals  and  inter- 
mediate surfaces  at  Atherington  and  elsewhere.  Thus 
the  north  arcade  at  South  Milton,  near  Kingsbridge, 
is  very  like  that  at  Little  Hempston,  but  a  hollow 
chamfer  takes  the  place  of  the  wave  on  the  oblique  faces 
and  in  the  arch.  At  West  Alvington  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood,^ there  is  a  variation  upon  the  Totnes  design, 
with  four  bold  rounded  shafts  at  the  angles  of  the  pier, 
the  intermediate  surfaces  of  which  are  composed  of 
broad  hollows  between  two  fillets.  The  capitals  of  the 
shafts  have  plain  bells,  with  a  narrow  band  of  foliage,, 
continued  round  the  whole  pier,  below  the  moulded 
abaci,  which  are  also  continuous.  The  arch  above  has 
two  double  ogees,  •  divided  by  a  narrow  casement,  which 


the  canons  and  prebendaries,  left  the  surplus 
revenues  of  his  prebend  to  the  fabric  (ibid. 
404),  to  which  Ralph  Tregrisiow,  dean  of 
Exeter,  had  left  loos.  in  141 1  (ibid.  405). 
It  is  clear  that  the  quire  and  south  transept 
were  completed  before  the  end  of  March, 
1416,  when  Thomas  Barton,  canon  of  Exeter 
and  Crediton  and  rector  of  Ilfracombe,  left 
;£20  for  the  construction  of  a  new  window, 
the  raising  of  the  walls,  and  timber  for  the 
roof  of  the  north  transept,  so  that  it  might 
be  completed  to  match  the  other,  on 
condition  that  the  other  canons  or  the 
paiishioncrs  contributed  the  same.  Other- 
wise his  bequest  was  to  go  to  the  high  altar 
and  stone  screens  for  the  presbytery,  with 
two  small  tablets  of  alabaster,  honestly 
painted,  for  the  little  altars  in  the  quire 
aisles  (ibid.  412}.  Another  canon, 
Richard  Penelz,  in  1418,  left  ^20  for  the 
nave  (ibid.  420).  Probably  the  nave  was 
not  completed  for  some  time  :  bequests  to 
a  fabrica  in  wills  generally  imply  contribu- 
tions to  a  permanent  fabric  fund,  the 
**  works  "  of  the  church,  and  do  not  necess- 
arily imply  building  in  progress.  Still,  the 
limit  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  is 


definitely  fixed,  and  the  design  for  the  whole 
must  have  come  into  being  at  any  rate 
shortly  before  1400.  For  the  continuous 
moulding  of  arches  and  piers  there  wa» 
already  a  conspicuous  precedent  in  the 
fourteenth-century  work  at  Ottcry,  where 
the  izmer  wall  shafts  are  carried  up  to  the 
springing  of  the  high  vault.  The  various 
local  stones  employed  at  Crediton  are 
described  by  Mr.  R.  J.  King,  in  a  paper 
upon  the  church  contributed  to  the  *IraHs- 
actions  of  the  Exeter  Dioc.  Arcbiu  Soc.  2nd 
ser.  vol.  iv,  81-113.  The  material  of  the 
arcades  in  nave  and  quire  is  a  felspathic 
trap  from  Thorverton  in  the  Eze  valley. 

^  South  Milton,  as  already  noted,  was- 
originally  a  chapel  of  West  Alvington.  It 
is  now  the  church  of  a  separate  parish.  The 
two  other  chapels  of  West  Alvington,. 
Malborough  and  South  Huith,  form 
another  separate  living,  so  that  the  old 
parish  is  divided  between  three  vicarages, 
of  which  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Salisbury 
continue  to  be  patrons.  There  are  excellent 
illustrations  of  the  arcades  at  South  Milton 
and  West  Alvington  in  Stabb,  op.  cit.  vol.  i^ 
plates  96, 121. 
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corresponds  to  the  slight  hollow  left  between  the  wide 
projections  of  the  capitals  below. 

In  the  very  large  district  in  which  the  building-stone 
is  granite,  the  details,  owing  to  the  intractable  nature  of 
the  material,  are  much  more  simple.  There  is  naturally 
a  great  community  of  style  between  this  district  and 
Cornwall,  although  Devon  presents  no  such  elaborate 
■examples  of  carved  granite  as  may  be  seen  at  Launceston 
^nd  Truro,  and,  save  in  tower-design,  the  general  develop- 
ment of  this  class  of  work  in  Devon  is  not  so  well  marked 
as  in  the  sister  county.  The  granite  churches  find  their 
centre  in  Dartmoor,  on  the  south-east  side  of  which  they 
overlap  the  churches  of  the  characteristically  Devonian 
type  already  described.  There  is  a  great  contrast  between 
such  churches  as  Kenton  or  Bovey  Tracey,  with  their 
profusion  of  delicate  carving,  and  the  simple  and  rough 
details  of  Bridford,  Christow,  or  Hennock,  which  lie  oiJy 
at  a  comparatively  few  miles'  distance  from  both  Beer 
stone  could  be  brought  by  water  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  Kenton,  or  up  the  estuary  of  the  Teign  within  a  short 
distance  of  Bovey  Tracey.  The  other  churches  are  high 
up  in  the  granite  uplands  which  form  the  division  between 
the  Teign  and  Bovey  valleys,  and  their  isolation  made  the 
local  granite  their  natural  material.  It  was  only  where 
some  wealthy  benefactor  was  ready  to  spend  money  upon 
a  church,  as  was  obviously  the  case  with  the  north  aisle 
at  Doddiscombsleigh,  with  its  arcade  of  Beer  stone  and 
splendid  stained-glass  windows,  that  the  expense  of  con- 
veying building-stone  from  a  distance  to  a  remote  and 
high-lying  parish  was  met.^  West  and  north  of  Bovey 
Tracey,  along  the  slopes  of  Dartmoor,  granite  is  general, 
ceasing  as  one  approaches  southward.  While  granite  is 
employed  in  Woodland  church,  some  four  miles  south  of 
the  nearest  point  of  Dartmoor,  white  freestone  is  freely 
used  in  the  fine  church  of  Tor  Bryan,  the  next  parish 
southwards.  Bickington,  which  lies  north-east  of  Wood- 
land, has  a  granite  church  ;    but  at  East  Ogwell,  three  or 


^  For  the  glaBS  at  Doddiscombsleigh,  see  takes  its  name  from  the  family  of  Dodes- 

Mr.  Drake's  paper  in  the  present  volume  of  combe,  who  were  lords  of  the  manor  in  the 

this  Journal,  pp. 163-174  above,  and  the  plates  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  its  older 

■illustrating    the    same.     Doddiscombsleigh  name  was  Lcl^h  Peverell. 
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four  miles  south  of  Bickington,  white  freestone  is  used  for 
the  arcades,  and  at  Wolborough,  within  two  miles  of  East 
Ogwell,  while  the  arcades  are  also  of  Beer  stone,  granite  is 
used  simply  for  the  muUions  and  jambs  of  the  windows.  ^ 
West  of  the  Dart,  granite  prevails  in  a  district  of 
precipitous  hills  cut  up  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  and 
encroached  upon  by  the  southern  wastes  of  Dartmoor  ; 
and,  while  one  church,  like  Blackawton,  has  arcades  of 
white  freestone,  its  neighbour,  Halwell,^  has  primitive 
arcades  of  granite.  In  the  western  part  of  the  South 
Hams  and  near  Plymouth  granite  is  almost  universal,^ 
as  along  the  west  and  north  sides  of  Dartmoor,  where,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  white  freestone  absolutely  ceases. 
This  granite  architecture,  it  will  be  noticed,  forms  the 
limit  to  the  general  development  of  the  Devonian  church- 
plan,  which  belongs  to  the  more  prosperous  districts  of 
the  county  and  to  the  region  accessible  to  the  more  easily 
worked  material.  Its  details  call  for  little  description* 
In  the  most  simple  instances,  as  in  the  group  of  churches 
near  Ashburton,  Bickington,  Ilsington,  Buckland,  Holne, 
and  Widecombe,^  the  piers  are  octagonal  monoliths  with 
roughly  chamfered  bases  and  spreading  capitals.  Thd 
capitals  are  generally  long  and  chamfered  down  irregularly 
to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  are  of  one  piece  with  the 
apparent  abacus,  a  bead  being  left  above  the  chamfer 
without  any  attempt  at  undercutting  :  the  arches  are 
either  simply  chamfered,  or  the  chamfer  is  cut  into  a 
shallow  hollow  or  a   rudimentary  ogee.     In  other  cases. 


*  It  should  be  noticed  that  at  Highweck,  grey-green  slaty  stone,  the  Uter  a  coarse 
the  parish  church  of  Newton  Bushell,  which  limestone  with  patches  of  granite.  Similarly 
foiins  one  town  with  Newton  Abbot  in  the  granite  is  used  very  little  in  the  earlier 
parish  of  Wolborough,  the  arcades  are  of  work  at  Ugborough,  freely  in  the  later, 
granite.  In  fact,  the  early  builders  got  what  they 

*  Formerly  a  chapel  of  Harberton,  where  could  close  at  hand,  and  the  general  use 
the  piers  of  the  arcades  are  of  the  Little  of  granite  does  not  begin  till  the  fifteenth 
Hempston  type,  with  angle-shafts  divided  century.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
by  continuous  hollows,  but  are  of  greater  red  sandstone  in  other  districts,  as  at 
height  and  more  slender  proportions.  Kingsteignton. 

*  Thus  granite  is  used  at  East  Portlemouth,  *  The  plans  of  these  churches  have  been 
opposite  Salcombe,  where  one  would  think  referred  to  already.  Ilsington,  Holne,  and 
that  Beer  stone  could  easily  have  been  Widecombe  are  fully  aisled  plans  with  tran- 
brought  by  water.  In  the  earlier  work  of  septs  retained  from  an  earlier  church, 
these  churches  granite  seems  to  have  been  Bickington  and  Buckland,  both  originally 
used  more  sparingly.  At  Ermington  and  chapels  of  Ashburton,  on  which  Buckland 
Holbeton    the    earlier    material    is    a    soft  is  still  dependent,  have  north  aisles  only. 
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however,  of  which  Manaton  is  a  good  example,  the  piers 
have  attached  shafts  at  the  angles,  the  sides  are  scooped 
into  hollows,  the  capitals  have  bands  of  sharp  edges  or 
small  fillets  in  imitation  of  mouldings,  and  spread  so  as  to 
be  continuous,  and  the  arches  either  have  chamfers  or 
rough  ogees.  Here  and  there,  as  at  Spreyton,  between 
Crediton  and  Okehampton,  the  piers  consist  of  a  cluster 
of  four  attached  shafts  with  capitals.  Carved  capitals 
are  not  common  :  those  of  the  north  arcade  at  Sampford 
Courtenay,  near  Okehampton,  have  bands  of  foliage  in 
low  relief  on  the  chamfered  under-side,  which  here,  as  in 
most  cases,  is  much  elongated,^  while  at  Sutcombe,  near 
Holsworthy,  the  capitals  are  carved  with  shields  of  arms 
(plate  viii).^ 

Window  openings  offer  no  very  striking  peculiarities 
of  treatment.  These  wide  openings  of  three  or  four 
lights  are  a  conspicuous  feature  of  almost  every  church  in 
Devon,  and  go  far  to  produce  the  idea,  so  often  expressed, 
that  to  see  one  of  these  buildings  is  to  see  them  all.  The 
four-light  opening,  the  fenestration  of  which  is  found 
repeated  with  modifications  in  the  openings  of  the  wooden 
rood-screens,  is  usually  subdivided  by  the  middle  muUion, 
which  forks  at  its  head  to  meet  the  sides  of  the  enclosing 
arch.  The  heads  of  the  two  subdivisions  are  filled  with 
cusped  figures,  the  straight  sides  of  which  rise  from  the 
tops  of  the  ogee  arches  of  the  lights  below ;  and  those 
rising  from  the  two  lights  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
muUion  are  continued  through  the  sub-arches  to  form 
the  sides  of  the  cusped  figure  fiUing  the  spandrel  in  the 
head  of  the  window.  At  Wolborough  these  figures  are 
single,  one  in  the  top  spandrel  and  one  in  each  of  the 
sub-arches ;  but  they  are  frequently  subdivided,  as  at 
CuUompton,  by  slender  forked  muUions  subordinated  to 
the  principal  muUions  of  the  window,  while  the  spandrel 
is  similarly  filled  by  two  straight-sided  figures  between 
a  quatrefoil  in  the  head  of  the  window  and  another  in 
the  forking  of  the  middle  muUion.     Such  windows  afforded 


*  The  south  arcade  at  Sampford  Courtenay  *  See   Miss  Prideaux*s  Sutctmbe  Church 

U   taid    to    be    of   Polyphant   stone    from  and  its  Builders,  Exeter,  191 3. 
Corawall,  which  is  also  found  at  Bratton 
CloveKy. 
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[Miss  E.  K.  Prideaux,  pbot. 


SUTCOMBE   CHURCH  :     NORTH    ARCADE. 
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excellent  opportunities  for  the  glazier  :  the  lower  lights 
were  doubtless  filled,  as  at  Doddiscombsleigh,  with  large 
pictures  of  saints,  while  the  more  or  less  oblong  spaces  in 
the  tracery  allowed  for  smaller  paintings  of  saints  or  angels, 


FIG.    3.       BRANSCOMBE    CHURCH:    EAST    WINDOW. 

such  as  the  representations  of  seraphs  and  cherubim  at 
Tor  Bryan,  a  church  second  to  none  in  the  beauty  of  its 
window  design.  The  window  openings  habitually  are 
two-centred  with  equilateral  arches :   depressed  segmental 
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arches,  as  in  the  chancel  chapels  at  Paignton,^  are  rare^ 
and  four-centred  arches  are  uncommon,  as  in  the  six-light 
west  window  of  the  north .  aisle  at  Ottery,  The  splays 
are  generally  plain  ;  and  cases  such  as  that  at  Kentisbeare,. 
where  there  is  a  hollow  moulding  filled  with  four-leaved 
ornaments  round  the  rear-arch  of  a  window  in  the  north 
wall,  are  exceptional.  Transoms  also  are  unusual,  save  in 
rare  cases  of  windows  of  more  than  ordinary  height :  the  east 
window  at  Branscombe  is  an  instance  (fig.  3).  ^  In  the  late 
fifteenth-century  south  aisle  at  Sampford  Peverell,^  the 
arcade  of  which  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  style 
of  Somerset  than  to  that  of  Devon,  there  is  an  example 
of  a  middle  light  with  its  head  enhanced  above  those  of 
the  side  lights ;  but  here,  as  generally  in  Devon,  the 
lights  of  the  other  windows  are  all  of  equal  height.*  Oc- 
casionally a  feature  general  in  rood-screen  openings  is 
found  in  windows,  and  the  mullions  are  formed  of  shafts 
with  small  capitals  and  bases ;  an  unrestored  example  of 
this  use  is  found  in  the  two  original  windows  of  the  chapel 
at  Compton  castle,  near  Torquay. 

Old  doorways  were  seldom  preserved  in  Devon ;  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  doorways  which  remain  belong 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  Where  earlier  doorways  are 
left,  they  have  no  very  distinctive  features  ;'  sculptured 
tympana,  as  at  Bishop's  Teignton  and  Down  St.  Mary, 
are  exceptional.  ^  The  south  doorway  at  Paignton,  probably 
of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  of  red  sand- 
stone with  a  swelled  chamfer  running  continuously  along 
the  edge  of  arch  and  jambs.     This  continuous  moulding 


^  These    chapels   were    obviously    added  The  piers,  which  are  fairly  lai^e,  have  slender 

after  the  transformation  of  the  nave  had  angle-shafts  with  very  small  capitals,  and  the 

taken  pbce.     It  does  not  seem   that  the  mouldings   of   the   rest   of  each   pier  are 

fifteenth-century     builders     contemplated  continued  without  a  break  into  the  arch, 

continuing  the  aisles  beyond  the  transeptal  *  In    granite    window-construction    the 

chapels ;  or,  if  they  did,  their  work  was  not  middle  light  is  sometimes  higher  than  the 

completed  on  the  lines  of  the  original  design.  side  lights,  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  tracery. 

■  The  date  of  the  Branscombe  window  is  This  is  seen,  e.g^  in  the  west  window  of 

fixed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  shield  of  Lydford,   the  east  window  of  the  north 

George  Nevill,  bishop  of  Exeter  1458-1464,  aisle  at  Sutcombe,  in  St.  Petrock's  at  Dart- 

and  subsequently  archbishop  of  York,  on  mouth,  and  several  other  churches.    Granite 

one  of  the  stops  of  its  hood-mould.  cusping  is  rough,  and  is  sometimes  omitted^ 

'  This    aisle,    according    to    a    modem  ^  In   Miss   Prideaux's   Sutcombe   Cburcb, 

inscription  in  the  church,  was  built  at  the  p.  20,  there  is  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the 

cost  of  Margaret,   countess  of  Richmond  tympanum  of  the  south  doorway,  according 

and  Derby,  mother  of  Henry  VII,  in  1495.  to  Dr.  Cox,  was  originally  carved. 
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without  jamb-shafts  is  the  normal  feature  of  the  later 
doorways ;  but,  where  a  pliable  freestone  is  used,  the 
convex  mouldings,  lite  those  of  the  nave  arches,  are  small 
and  set  closely  together  without .  appreciable  hollows 
between,  or  with  a  shallow  casement  dividing  the  orders. 
Bands  of  carved  foliage  are  sometimes  found  in  the  hollow 
mouldings.  The  west  doorway  at  Colyton  (plate  ix), 
the  head  of  which,  like  that  of  the  west  doorway  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  is  framed  between  the  lower  lights 
of  the  west  window,  has  minute  carving  in  its  hollow 
moulding  and  spandrels.  A  square  label  above  the  doorway 
is  fairly  common  in  the  more  elaborate  examples.  The 
west  doorway  at  Cullompton,  which  is  a  simple  design, 
apparently  retained  from  a  somewhat  earlier  building 
when  the  present  tower  was  built,  is  surrounded  by  a  label 
formed  by  lifting  the  lowest  string-course  of  the  tower,  and 
the  spandrels  between  its  angles  and  the  relieving  arch  above 
the  doorway  are  filled  with  quatrefoils  and  other  tracery. 
In  the  granite  churches  the  square  label  above  the  doorway 
is  common.  The  west  doorway  at  Lydford  shows  a  charac- 
teristic treatment ;  the  jambs  are  continuous  without  shafts, 
the  mouldings  being  a  series  of  beads.  The  inner  arch  is 
recessed  within  a  rectangular-headed  outer  order,  the 
spandrels  being  filled  with  large  double  leaves  ;  and  above 
this  rectangular  frame  comes  a  bold  square  label.  The 
spandrels  of  granite  doorways  are  sometimes  filled  with 
single  pieces  of  pear-shaped  tracery  without  cusping. 

Few  churches  are  without  a  north  or  south  porch, 
and  these  are  sometimes  of  great  beauty,  with  lofts  or 
solars  on  the  first  floor.  The  first  place  may  probably 
be  given  to  the  south  porch  at  Kenton.^  Here  the  outer 
and  inner  doorways  have  very  depressed  four-centred 
heads  and  square  labels  :  the  outer  has  two  sets  of  shafts 
in  the  jambs  combined  beneath  single  abaci  of  the  common 
local  type,  receding  upwards.  The  hollow  mouldings 
between  the  shafts  are  studded  with  four-leaved  ornaments. 


*  This  porch,  with  the  rest  of  the  church,  The  general  character  of  the  design,  how- 

at  noted  on  p.  468  above,  note  4,  has  been  ever,  betrays  itself  at  once  as  much  later ; 

ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  on  the  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 

ground  of  the  recurrence  of  a  sculptured  the  porch  is  earlier  at  any  rate   than  the 

head  which  is  said  to  be  his  ameng  iu  reign  of  Henry  MI. 
ornaments  and  those  of  the  nave  arcades. 
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The  spandrels  of  the  arch  have  carved  foliage  in  low  relief. 
Between  this  and  the  moulded  under-surface  beneath 
the  label  is  a  carved  stem  with  foliage  with  a  broad  triple 
plait  wound  round  it.  In  the  masonry  above  this  doorway 
is  a  three-centred  relieving  arch,  immediately  above  which 
a  magnificent  niche  is  corbelled  out,  with  a  tall  traceried 
canopy  and  taU  bands  of  foliage  at  each  side.  This  niche 
divides  the  two  cusped  lights  of  the  loft,  the  label  of 
which  projects  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  hood  to  them 
and  the  niche  alike.  The  porch  has  a  taU  battlemented 
parapet  with  a  niche  in  the  middle  and  at  each  of  the  angles 
above  the  buttresses.  The  intermediate  battlements 
between  the  niches  are  carved  with  sunken  quatrefoils  : 
the  hollow  moulding  in  the  string-course  beneath  the 
parapet  contains  a  row  of  four-leaved  ornament ;  and  on 
the  sloping  tops  of  the  buttresses,  which  are  set  at  right- 
angles  to  the  walls,  are  figures  of  angels  and  grotesque 
animals.  The  vaulting  of  this  porch  has  disappeared ; 
but  several  porches  remain,  less  imposing  in  design,  with 
excellent  vaulting  and  carved  bosses.  The  south  porch 
at  Paignton  is  an  early  and  simple  example,  with  a  red 
sandstone  vault  carried  on  diagonal  ribs  with  curved  sides 
and  broad  flat  fillets.  Berry  Pomeroy  (plate  x,  no.  i)  and 
Marldon  are  good  fifteenth-century  instances  from  the 
same  neighbourhood,  to  which  the  south  porch  at  Darting- 
ton  is  akin^  :  in  these  tierceron  ribs  and  transverse  and 
longitudinal  ridge-ribs  are  employed.  The  same  plan 
occurs  at  Holcombe  Rogus,  where  the  middle  of  the 
compartment  is  filled  with  a  collection  of  quatrefoils 
within  a  circular  moulding.  The  vault  of  the  porch  at 
Brixham  has  a  complex  pattern  of  lierne  ribs  (plate  x^ 
no%  2).  At  Tiverton  the  beautiful  south  porch,  part  of 
the  large  additions  made  to  the  church  about  15 17,  has 
a  segmental  barrel-vault  covered  with  reticulated  tracery, 
forming  panels  of  emblematic  carving  ;  and  here  the  figure- 
sculpture,  both  of  the  porch  and  the  south  doorway,  is 


^  The  south  porch  of  Dartington  was  rood-screen  was  also  transferred  to  the  new 

removed  from  the  old  church,  close  to  the  building.    The  south  porch  at  Malborougb 

hall  (see  p.  557  below),  to  a  new  church  is  also  vaulted  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of 

designed  by  the  late  J.  L.  Pearson  some  Beny  Pomeroy  and  Marldon,  with  carred 

thirty  to  thirty-five  years  ago.    The  old  bosses ;   but  the  material  it  gnmite. 
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PLATE   X. 


NO.   2.      HIGHER    BRIXHAM    CHURCH  :      PORCH-VAULT. 


NO.    I.      BERRY   POMEROY   CHURCH  :      PORCH-VAULT. 
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PLATE  Xr. 


To  face  page  4S5. 


NO.    I.       CULLOMPTON    CHURCH. 
From  Spreat*8  drawing  (1842). 


NO.    2.      KENTON    CHURCH. 
From  Spreat'8  drawing  (1842). 
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of  the  finest  quality.  The  south  porch  at  Tor  Bryan, 
in  every  respect  a  remarkable  church,  has  a  fan-vault, 
and  so  allies  itself  with  the  fan-vaulted  aisles  at  Cullompton 
and  Ottery  St.  Mary.  Of  these  exceptional  and,  as  regards 
the  district,  unique  works  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here.  ^ 
It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  the  vault  of  the  Greneway 
aisle  at  Tiverton,  sometimes  classed  with  fan-vaults,  is 
really  a  barrel-vault,  the  tracery  of  which,  with  pendants 
in  each  compartment,  is  an  imitation  in  the  flat  of  conoidal 
tracery,  and  is  closely  allied  with  the  quatrefoiled  panel, 
already  mentioned,  at  Holcombe  Rogus. 

Devon,  like  most  districts  where  late  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  prevalent,  is  a  county  of  towers.  Spires  are  of 
the  rarest  occurrence,  and  the  only  part  of  the  county  in 
which  they  are  at  all  common  is  in  the  South  Hams,  where 
examples  occur  at  Diptford,  Ermington,  Malborough,^ 
Modbury,  Slapton,^  and  above  the  middle  tower  at 
Kingsbridge.  *  Another  conspicuous  instance  is  at  Buck- 
fastleigh,  on  a  high  rock  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Dart. 
Elsewhere,  they  occur  in  isolated  instances,  as  at  Barnstaple 
and  Sidbury.  The  tower  design  of  Somerset  exercised 
some  influence  upon  the  county ;  and  we  may  attribute 
to  it  the  fine  tower  of  Cullompton  (plate  xii,  no.  i)  and 
the  less  striking  but  still  beautiful  tower  of  Tiverton, 
which  reveal  their  origin  in  their  parapets  and  pinnacles, 
their  belfry  windows  filled  with  pierced  stone  tracery, 
and  their  broad  buttresses.  The  tower  of  Chittlehampton, 
certainly  the  finest  in  the  county,  shows  the  same  influence 
even  more  clearly,  and  has  the  great  advantage  over 
Cullompton  and  Tiverton  of  possessing  two  three-light 
belfry  openings  in  each  face  instead  of  one,  a  noticeable 
addition  to  its  dignity.  In  none  of  these  towers,  however, 
is  the  structure  connexion  between  the  buttresses  and 
pinnacles,  which  is  preserved  in  some  of  the  best  Somerset 
towers,  as  at  Wrington  and  St.  Cuthbert's,  Wells,  satis- 


^  The    Ottery    vault    is    illustrated    in  lightning,  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in 

Mr.  F.  E.  Howard's  paper  on  Fan-Vaults^  1829. 

ArcbaeoL  Journal,  Ixviii,  opposite  p.  25  ;  *  A  college  of  chantry  priests  was  founded 

the   Cullompton  vault  ibid,  opposite  pp.  in  Slapton  church  by  Sir  Guy  de  Brien  in 

27,  30 ;   there  is  a  sketch  plan  of  the  Tor  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Biyan  vaidt,  ibid.  p.  26.  *  The  spirt  at  Dodbrooke,  which  adjoins 

'This   spire,   having   been   injured   by  Kingsbridge,  was  taken  down  in  1785. 
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factorily  kept ;  and  at  Cullompton  it  is  strikingly  absent. 
The  method,  sometimes  found  in  Somerset,  as  at  Huish. 
Episcopi  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Taunton,  of  placing 
a  pinnacle  upon  each  off-set  of  the  buttresses,  is  used  at 
Cullompton  and  Chittlehampton ;  but  in  both  cases  the 
pinnacles  are  rough  and  poor  in  design  compared  with  their 
Somerset  prototypes.^ 

The  more  usual  type  of  Devonian  tower  is  more  remark- 
able for  its  strength  and  adequacy  than  for  its  beauty.  It 
is  very  plain  in  design,  tapering  noticeably  from  bottom 
to  top.  The  angles  are  left  uncovered,  slender  buttresses 
with  narrow  oif-sets,  the  lowest  of  which  is  generally  as 
high  above  the  ground  as  the  roof  of  the  ground-floor, 
being  attached  to  the  walls  at  right-angles  near  each  corner. 
Sometimes,  as  at  Little  Hempston,  a  buttress  is  added 
in  the  middle  of  a  waU.  The  stair-turret,  a  half  octagon 
in  shape,  projects  from  the  middle  of  the  south  wall ;  less 
commonly,  as  at  Halberton  and  Kingskerswell,  *  from 
the  north  wall.  On  this  side  the  belfry  windows  are  reduced 
to  mere  slits ;  on  the  others,  they  are  generally  small 
double  or  triple  openings  with  segmental  heads  and  no 
cusping  beneath  a  plain  label.  There  are  usually  two 
narrow  string-courses,  one  at  the  level  of  the  first  oflF-set  of 
the  buttresses,  the  other  below  the  belfry  windows.  A  third 
occurs  beneath  the  battlemented  parapet,  which  in  most 
cases  has  thin  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  Generally  speaking, 
these  towers  are  coated  with  rough-cast,  which  has  been 
preserved  when  the  walls  of  the  churches  have  been  stripped. 
It  is  quite  exceptional  to  find,  as  at  Kenton  (plate  xi,  no.  2) 
and  Totnes,  traceried  belfry  windows  and  lofty  pinnacles  : 
the  design  of  these  towers,  which  are  built  of  a  warm  red 
stone,  ^  seems  to  be  taken  partly  from  the  granite  towers 
further  west,  and  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
south  side  of  the  tower  at  Totnes,  next  the  main  street, 


^  There  are  indications  that  the  off-tett  chancel.    The  figure,  of  imposing  size  but 

of  the  buttresses  at  Woodbury  were  also  much  mutibted,  is  in  the  east  jamb  of  the 

treated  in  this  way.  window  south  of  the  altar. 

•  Originally  a  chapel  of  St.  Marychurch.  •  The  material  at  Kenton  is  a  red  con- 

The  neighbouring  church  of  Abbots  Kerswcll,  glomerate,  said  to  come  from  Exminster. 

which  was  appropriated  to  the  abbot  and  The  pinnacles,  of  Beer  stone,  were  at  one 

convent  of  Sherborne  in  Dorset,  retains  the  time  covered  with  rough-cast,  coloured  to 

image  of  our  Lady,  the  patroness,  in  the  match  the  tower  below. 
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[A.  fy.  StarUy,  ^ 


TOR   BRYAN    CHXniCH   TOWER. 
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where  the  turret  precludes  wide  belfry  windows,  and  the 
remaining  faces,  ^  Although  it  is  impossible  to  claim 
beauty  for  them,  the  severely  plain  outline  of  such  towers 
as  Kingsteignton,  Ipplepen,  and  Tor  Bryan  (plate  xii) 
is  most  imposing,  and  the  effect  of  height  is  much  increased 
by  the  economy  in  string-courses,  which  are  almost  hidden 
by  the  coating,  and  the  vertical  design  of  the  buttresses. 
The  smaller  varieties  of  this  type,  as  at  Wolborough  and 
Denbury,  are  without  architectural  merit ;  and  such 
slender  battering  towers  as  those  of  Bovey  Tracey  and 
Staverton^  are  not  altogether  worthy  of  the  churches  to 
which  they  belong. 

Granite  lends  itself  well  to  tower  construction,  and 
the  towers  of  Plympton  St.  Mary,  St.  Andrew's  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  Walkhampton,  with  traceried  belfry  openings, 
are  among  the  best  designs  in  this  material,  which  furnishes 
some  of  the  most  successful  of  the  smaller  towers  of  Devon 
at  Sheepstor,^  Mary  Tavy,  and  Peter  Tavy.  Manaton 
church,  in  a  good  position  upon  the  eastern  side  of  Dartmoor, 
has  a  lofty  tower,  with  the  common  local  feature  of  a 
stair-turret  in  the  middle  of  the  south  face,  which  groups 
well  with  the  monumental  shapes  of  rock  which  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  hills.  Equally  suited  to  its 
setting  of  moorland  and  fantastic  crag  is  the  fine  tower  of 
Widecombe-in-the-Moor,  a  typical  granite  design  with 
tall  pinnacles,  narrow  buttresses,  and  a  single  traceried 
belfry  opening  in  each  face.  Near  at  hand,  the  detail 
is  somewhat  thin  and  angular,  and  is  severely  free  from 
ornamental  treatment ;  but  the  union  of  grace  with  strength 
in  its  proportions  gives  it  a  high  place  among  the  towers 
of  the  west  of  England.  * 

Exceptional  and  isolated  examples  of  tower  design  are 
to  be  found  in  Devon,  as  in  all  parts  of  England.  Indications 
of  the  existence  of  much  of  an  earlier  tower  in  structures 
apparently  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  sometimes  to  be 
noted.    The  massive  west  tower  at  South  Brent  is  sub- 


*  On  the  sculptured  niches  and  inscription  ■  The    tower    of     the    old    church    at 

on  the  south  side  of  this  tower,  see  p.  551  Dartington  is  also  of  this  slender  variety, 
below.    Th<7  have  given  ri|e  to  conjecture,  ,  originally  a  chapel  of  KcUeigh. 

which  are  Wide  of  the  probable  truth  :  these  o        /  r 

are  often  stated  as  facts,  c.g.  by  Stabb,  *  Christow  also  deserves  mention  among 

op.  cit.  i,  137.  the  finer  granite  towers. 
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stantially  work  of  the  later  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  ^  and 
this  date  may  also  be  claimed  for  the  lower  part  of  the  towers 
at   Wolborough   and   some   other   churches   in   the   same 
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[From  Transactions  Exeter  Dioc.  Arcbit,  Stc, 
FIG.    4.       EAST    FRONT    OF   TALATON    CHURCH    TOWER. 


*  There  is  a  curious  sketch  of  this  tower 
in  Brooking  -  Rowe's  Perambulation  of 
Dartmoor  (revised  ed.  1896,  p.  461).  It 
is  said  to  be  constructed  of  tJie  materials 
of  the  tower  originally  above  the  crossing  of 
the  church  :  this  seems  a  very  probable 
method  of  utilising  such  masonry,  and  may 
be  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  early 


features  in  western  towers  which  otherwise 
are  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  Brooking- 
Rowe,  however,  appears  to  think  that  the 
old  middle  tower  was  left  in  situ  and  the 
church  rebuilt  entirely  to  the  east  of  it 
and  his  sketch  illustrates  his  view.  The 
fact  that  the  transepts  survive  contradicts 
this  thcoiy. 
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neighbourhood.  The  great  majority  of  the  western  towers, 
however,  were  built  from  the  ground  during  the  fifteenth 
and  early  sixteenth  centuries.  They  were  probably  the 
final  additions  to  the  rebuilding  :  this  is  clear  at  CuUompton, 
where  the  tower  was  evidently  begun  shortly  before  the 
addition  of  the  outer  south  aisle  and  finished  afterwards, 
and  at  Paignton,  where  a  buttress  has  been  splayed  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  west  window  of  the  adjacent  and 
earlier  aisle.  Towers  above  crossings,  as  already  noted, 
are  rarities  :  the  crossing  at  Crediton  was  probably  kept 
as  a  convenient  division  between  the  quire  of  the  college 
and  the  parochial  nave,  and  the  bells  in  the  low  tower  must 
have  been  used  for  the  services  of  both.  The  very  lofty 
tower  at  Axminster,  which  derives  its  design  from  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Somerset?  and  Dorset,  was  built 
above  an  earlier  crossing ;  while  at  Colyton  an  octagonal 
lantern  was  imposed  upon  the  stump  of  the  plain  ,and 
solid  tower  of  the  earlier  building.  The  two  transeptal 
towers  at  Ottery  are  altogether  exceptional  and  were 
modelled,  like  the  rest  of  the  plan,  upon  the  arrangement 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Exeter.  An  unusual  and  beau- 
tiful western  tower  is  '  that  x>i  Talaton,  near  Honiton, 
with  niches  for  statues  in  and  adjoining  the  angles  and 
buttresses  (fig,  4).  A  rare  example  of  a  tower  engaged 
in  aisles  occurs  at  Dartmouth ;  but  here  the  aisles 
were  certainly  rebuilt  to  a  large  extent  between 
.1630  and  1634,  to  which  date  the  large  windows  with 
uncusped  tracery  belong,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
tower  itself  was  partly  rebuilt  and  enclosed  within  them 
at  this  time. 

The  woodwork  of  Devon  churches  has  been  dealt  with 
frequently,  and  their  rood-screens,  roofs,  arid  bench-ends 
form  no  part  of  the  present  subject,  which  is  concerned  with 
their  structural  features.  The  rood-screen,  however,  is 
responsible  for  the  projecting  staif-turret,  which,  as  at 
Kenton,  Malborough,  Manaton  and  Woodbury,  is  often 
a  prominent  feature,  breaking  the  line  of  an  aisle  wall  and 
forming  an  external  indication  of  the  distinction  between 
the  aisle  and  its  eastern  chapel,  marked  internally  by  the 
screen.  It  may  be  permissible  to  dwell  in  passing  upon  the 
remarkable  examples  of  early  renaissance  woodwork  which 
are  to   be  found  in  many  churches,   especially  between 
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Exeter  and  Barnstaple.^  While  the  stone-masons  of  the 
district  worked  most  conservatively,  and  the  advanced 
date  of  sixteenth-century  work  like  that  of  the  tower  of 
CuUompton  is  indicated  only  by  minor  details,  the  wood- 
work, in  the  refined  ornament  of  the  panelhng  of  the 
vaulting  of  rood-screens  and  in  the  coarser  medallions 
and  flower  and  fruit  carving  of  bench-ends,  shows  a  very 
different  spirit  of  accessibility  to  new  ideas.  This  may 
be  studied,  for  example,  in  the  rood-screen  vaulting 
and  the  bench-ends  of  Lapford  church,  and  in  the  bench- 
ends  of  Down  St.  Mary  and  of  Sandford,  near  Crediton. 
The  late  survival  of  a  magnificent  tradition  of  wood- 
carving  may  be  seen  in  the  seventeenth-century  western 
gallery  of  Sandford,*  a  remarkable  monument  of  graceful 
classical  design,  which  mav  be  compared  with  the  heavier 
gallery  at  Kentisbeare  ®  and  the  plainer  design  at  Dartmouth 
with  its  painted  shields  of  arms. 

The  efflorescence  of  sculpture  in  the  later  part  of  the 
middle  ages  has  left  some  of  its  most  palpable  traces  upon 
the  churches  of  Devon.  Apart  from  such  well-known 
examples  as  the  stone  screens  at  Totnes  and  the  very 
unusual  stone  stair  in  a  richly  ornamented  projection  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  by  which  their  lofts  were 
approached,  there  are  instances,  as  at  Kenton  and  in  the 
doorways  of  Colyton  church,  where  the  love  of  refined  and 
delicate  form  makes  itself  felt  in  the  carving  of  hollow 
mouldings  with  intertwined  and  undercut  foliage.  The 
sculptures  of  the  Greneway  aisle  and  south  porch  at 
Tiverton  and  of  the  Lane  aisle  at  CuUompton  are  master- 


^  On  tome  examples  of  this  type  of  wood-  Built  this  loft  in  the  church  of  Kentisbere 

work  in  a  house  at  Ashburton,  see  P.  F.  S.  For  the  convenient  hearing  of  the  word 

Amery  in  Devon  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  iv.  And  praising  of  the  true  and  living  Lord. 

The  Lapford  bench-ends  and  the  altar-rails  She  alsoe  gave  the  proffit  of  the  same 

at  Woodbury  are  described  and  illustrated  by  Unto  the  poor  in  memory  of  her  name  : 

Miss  E.  K.  Prideaux,  Examples  of  Renais-  The  donors  are  deceased  and  all  wee 

sance  Cburcb  Wood-^oork  in  Devon,  Exeter,  Who  now  survive  them,  their  good  actes  do 

191 1.  see. 

,  e     jr    J               •  •     11           u      1     X  Which  if  they  should  be  quickly  out  of 

'  Sandford   was   originally   a    chapel    of  minde 

Crcditon,  .the  «»nor  forming  one  of  Ae  dj^          (^u  »me  piondy  indinde : 

prcbendi  m   the   coUepate   churA.    The  ^^  ^^  ^^    ^^  toe. «  «t  to  Tiew, 

gaUey  wu  erected  by  Sir  John  Dane  of  ^  j,  ^^^  4^           j^^^y  ^^^  ^, 

C~<"y-  due. 

'  A  curious  inscription  painted  on  this  There  is  no  date  :  the  detail  is  very  like  that 

gallery  is  as  f oUows  :  of  the  well-known  screen  in  the  abbey  church 

Ansdce  bte  wife  of  Robert  Wescombe  here  of  Dore  in  Herefordshire. 
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pieces  of  realistic  carving  on  a  miniature  scale.     Fully  as 
remarkable  is  the  much  mutilated  early  sixteenth-century 
screen  of  the  Kirkham  transept  at  Paignton  (plate  xiii, 
no.  i),  where  the  sculptured  panels  at  the  head  and  foot 
of  the  tombs  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  bear  a  close 
kinship  to  the  contemporary  sculptures  of  St.  Saviour's 
chapel  in  Exeter  cathedral,  while  the  figures  in  the  narrow 
panels  of  the  north  and  south  sides  are  equally  akin  to 
those  in  the  panels  of  the  internal  buttresses  of  the  aisle 
at  Cullompton.     The  combination  of  tombs  with  screen- 
work  in  this  beautiful  erection  is  also  found  at  Marldon, 
till  recently  a  chapelry  of  Paignton,  where  two  canopied 
tombs,   one  with   a   miniature   effigy  like   those   of    the 
Kirkhams  at  Paignton,  still  stand  on  each  side  of  the  quire. 
These  are  somewhat  earlier  and  plainer,  and  the  screens 
with  which  they  were  connected  have  disappeared ;  it  is 
probable  that  these  tombs,  which  commemorate  members 
of  the  Gilbert  family  of  Compton  castle,  were  taken  as  a 
model  by  the  Kirkhams  for  the  more  florid  work  of  their 
chapel.^    Much    excellent    work    of    this    type,    though 
generally  inferior  in  dignity  of  design  to  the  Marldon 
examples  and  in  minuteness  of  sculpture  to  the  work  at 
Paignton,  occurs  in  the  early  sixteenth-century  tombs  of 
Devon.     Specially   worthy   of   notice   are   the    tombs   of 
Thomas  Smyth,  rector  of  Woodleigh,  and  Thomas  Briant, 
rector  of  South  Pool  and  Portlemouth,  on  the  north  sides 
of  the  chancels  at  Woodleigh  and  South  Pool,  near  Kings- 
bridge.      These    belong    to    the    second    quarter  of    the 
sixteenth  century.     Briant's  effigy  remains,  lying  upon  a 
table-tomb    with   niches    containing    figures   of  weepers, 
beneath  a  canopy  with  a  four-centred  arch  ornamented 
with  a  band  of  twined  foliage,  and  with  tracery  in  the 
spandrels.     The    inscription    is    carved    upon    a    cornice 
beneath  a  battlemented  cresting  pierced  with  quatrefoiled 
squares.     The  back  of  the  recess  is  traceried,  with  a  carved 


^  A  chantxy  at  Marldon  founded  by  Oto  licence  for  its  foundation  at  the  alur  of  St. 

(sic)  Gilberd  is  certificated  in  Vdor  EccL  Maiy  in  the  parish  church  (sic)  of  St.  John 

(Rec.    Comm.),  ii,  358.    This  appean  in  the  Baptist,  Marldon,  bean  date  9th  May, 

Chantxy  Certificate  roll  15,  no.  62,  as  having  1485   {Col,   Pat.    1477-148 5,   p.    522).     It 

been  founded  by  Otes  Gylberde,  esq.  in  the  may  be  noted    that  t^e  name    Otes  is  the 

parish  church  of  Paynton ;  but  the  chantxy  proper  English  form  of  Eudet,  Otho,  or 

is  entered  as  the  chantiy  of  Marldon.    The  Odo. 
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plaque  of  the  Resurrection  in  the  middle  (plate  xiii,  no.  2).  ^ 
The  design  at  Woodleigh  is  very  similar,  but  the  effigy  is 
gone,  the  treatment  of  the  table-tomb  is  different,*  the 
arch  of  the  recess  is  an  ogee  with  more  elaborate  spandrils, 
and  the  inscription  upon  the  cornice  takes  the  form  of 
a  folded  scroll.^  The  place  of  the  tracery  in  the  recess 
is  taken  by  sculptures  of  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross 
and  the  Maries  at  the  tomb  on  each  side  of  the  Resurrection. 
A  somewhat  similar,  but  slightly  earlier  tomb,  with  a 
carving  of  the  Resurrection,  occurs  at  Holcombe  Burnell, 
near  Exeter ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  these  tombs,  like 
the  chantry-chapel  of  Thomas  Mering  at  Newark-on- 
Trent,  were  placed  "  where  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord 
is  wont  to  be  set  up  at  Easter."*  Another  tomb  in  the 
same  position,  without  a  carving  of  the  Resurrection,  is 
found  at  Berry  Pomeroy ;  and  a  black  marble  monument 
at  West  Alvington,  of  a  type  which  is  to  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  England,  probably  served  the  same  double  purpose 
of  a  family  tomb  and  an  Easter  sepulchre.  In  both  these 
cases,  the  matrices  of  brasses  remain  on  the  back  wall  of 
the  tomb.  While  the  West  Alvington  example  has  early 
renaissance  detail,  the  South  Pool  and  Woodleigh  tombs, 
though  late  in  date,  are  quite  free  from  renaissance  in- 
fluence.^ The  Berry  Pomeroy  example  is  slightly  earlier. 
The  whole  question  of  the  monumental  sculpture  of  Devon, 
involving  such  attractive  subjects  as  the  series  of  tombs 
at  Colyton  and  Haccombe,  the  episcopal  and  other  monu- 


^  There  is  some  appearance  of  the  tomb  of  the  table-tomb  has  a  band  of  six  square 

having  been  shortened,  as  the  feet  of  the  quatref oiled  panels  containing  roses. 
efHg7  have  been  cut  to  fit  it.    The  inscrip-  •  Orate   i  aTa  dm  Thome  Smjth,  ^di 

tion    (Hie  iacet   dfts  Tomas   Briat   qu5d'  rector'  isti'  eccHe. 

rector  hui'  eccl'  &,  Portlem)  wants  its  final  *  Testamenta  Eboracnsia  (Surtees  Soc), 

letten,  and  the  m  of  Portlem  is  divided  by  iv,  179.     Holcombe  Burnell  xrhurch  wat  a 

the  eastern  upright  of  the  tomb  from  the  prebend   in   Wells    cathedraL    The    tomb 

rest  of  the  word.     If,  however,  this  short-  is  «aid  to  be  that  of  a  member  of  the  local 

ening  has  taken  place,   it  has  been   very  family  of  Dennis. 

cleverly  done.  *  At  South  Pool  and  in  the  neighbouring 

church  of  Chivelstone  the  panels  of  the  zxK>d- 

'The    upper    part    has    a    quatrefoiled  screen     are     painted     with     conventional 

circular  panel  in  the  middle  containing  a  patterns  of  an  early  renaissance  character, 

shield  with  three  roundels.     On  each  side  of  The  south  porch  at  South  Pool  contains  the 

this  is  a  niche  with  a  statue  of  a  saint ;  and  remarkable  feature  of  a  stone  altar,  which 

at  each  of  the  extremities  is  a  square  quatre-  is  of  one  piece  of  work  with  the  bench-table 

foiled  panel  containing  a  shield,  one  with  the  on  the  east  side.    At  the  back  of  the  altar 

initial  T,  the  other  \%'ith  S.    These  initials  is  a  small  grated  window,  commanding  the 

are    repeated    on    smaller    shields   in    the  interior  of  the  outer  south  aisle,  immediately 

spendrels  of  the  tomb  arch.    The  lower  part  east  of  the  porch. 
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ments  at  Exeter,  and  the  canopied  fourteenth-century 
tombs  at  Ottery,  deserves  more  study  than  it  has  received.  ^ 
This  brief  survey  of  church  architecture  in  Devon 
deals  mainly  with  those  parts  of  the  county  in  which  a 
true  type  of  local  architecture,  thoroughly  worthy  of  the 
name,  was  developed,  and  dwells  especially  on  the  district 
covered  by  the  programme  of  our  meeting  at  Exeter. 
This  district  affords  a  salutary  example  of  a  truth  which 
is  becoming  much  more  apparent  than  it  formerly  was  to 
students  of  mediaeval  architecture.  The  fashion  which 
decried  "  Perpendicular "  architecture  as  a  symptom  of 
exhausted  vitality  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  the 
despised  work  of  the  fifteenth  and  ,  sixteenth  centuries,, 
as  our  opportunities  for  studying  mediaeval  history  and 
culture  are  widened,  is  beginning  to  assume  its  true 
importance.  The  old  subjective  hypothesis,  starting  from 
a  fervent  admiration  of  the  remarkable  activity  and  beauties, 
of  thirteenth-century  architecture,  required  that  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  should  show  a  gradual 
decline  from  the  high  standard  of  faith  and  morals  which 
that  architecture  implies,  and  invented  formulas  of  criticism 
to  suit  this  requirement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
much  the  same  discrepancy  between  the  spiritual  ideal, 
of  which  church  architecture  is  an  embodiment,  and  the 
practice  of  its  professors  in  the  thirteenth  as  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  ideal  itself  remained  constant ;  and,  while 
the  earlier  builders  worked  under  the  influence  of  con- 
structive and  artistic  "aims  of  a  peculiarly  elevated 
character,  their  successors  made  much  more  allowance 
for  the  ordinary  man  and  his  needs.  The  churches  of 
the  later  Gothic  period  belong  to  a  practical  age,  and  owe 
much  to  the  munificence  of  devout  men  of  business, 
who,  like  Greneway  and  Lane,  realised  that  their  worldly 
prosperity  was  not  entirely  of  their  own  making.  In  their 
combination  of  commonsense  with  the  requirements  of 
piety,  they  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  merchants  and  townsfolk 
who  paid  for  them.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  churches 
of  Devon,  upon  which  the  fifteenth-century  masons  set 

^  The  tomb  of  Anthony  Harvy  (d.  1564)  detail  died  hard  in  Devon,  and  the    table^ 

in  the  north  aide  of  the  quire  at  Exeter  it  tomb  of  John  Walrond  (d.  1579)  in  Tiverton 

a  good  illuitration  of  the  tnuuition  from  church  shows  no  trace  of  renaissance  feeling . 
Gothic  work  to  the  renaissance.  ^  But  Gothic 
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to  work  with  an  energy  conscious  of  the  previous  inferiority 
of  local  architecture,  there  are  no  signs  of  exhaustion. 
Homely  buildings,  the  work  of  local  builders,  enriched  by 
the  productions  of  the  village  craftsman,  more  fertile 
at  this  period  than  at  any  other,  they  are  full  to  the  last 
of  undiminished  vigour  ;  while  the  later  work  which  they 
contain  shows  that  the  craftsmen  were  capable  of 
assimilating  and  employing  new  ideas  for  their  own  purposes, 
without  abandoning  their  traditional  methods  or  de- 
generating into  mere  copyists  of  new  fashions.^ 

^  The  writer  dedres  to  return  thanks  to  the  question  of  materials,  and  for  verifying 

Miss  £.  K.  Pridcaux  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Searley  several   doubtful   points.    He  is  also   in- 

for   their    kind    aid    in   supplying   illus-  debted  to  Mr.  Harold  Brakspear,   F.S.A. 

trations  for  this  paper,  and  to  Miss  Prideaux  who  has  allowed  the  use  of  his  plan   of 

for  various  suggestions  and  additions  to  the  Cullompton  church, 
text  and  notes,  especially  in  connexion  \^ith 
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PROCEEDINGS    AT  MEETINGS    OF   THE    ROYAL 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE   SLTVIMER  MEETING  AT  EXETER. 
22ND  TO  30TH  July,  191 3. 

President:   Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  K.C.LE.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents  of  the  Meeting  :  The  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  ; 
the  Sheriff  of  Exeter  ;  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  B.  Gundry ;  the  Hon.  Lionel 
Walrond,  M.F ;  Colonel  Lucius  Cary ;  A.  M.  Champernowne ;  and 
the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Totnes. 

Meeting  CommitUe :  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  K.C.LE.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
F.S.A;  Sir  Edward  Brabrook,  C.B.  Dir.S.A;  Harold  Brakspear, 
F.S.A ;  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.  Litt.D.  D.C.L. ;  C.  R.  Peers, 
M.A.  Sec.  S.A;  A.  L.  Radford,  F.S.A;  Mill  Stephenson,  F.S.A; 
and  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  M.A.  F.S.A. 

Hon.  Local  Secretary  :  H.  Lloyd  Parry,  B.A.  B.Sc.  LL.B. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Meeting :   G.  D.  Hardinge-Tyler,  M.A.  F.S.A. 

SUMMARY  OF   PROCEEDINGS* 

Tuesday,  22nd  July.  Reception  by  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation.  Lunch.  Rail  to  Chard  Junction.  Forde  Abbey. 
Rail  to  Exeter.  Evening  Garden  Party  by  invitation  of  the  Sheriff 
of  Exeter. 

Wednesday,  23rd  July.  Motor  to  Cadhay  House.  Motor  to  Ottery 
St.  Mary  Church.  Lunch.  Motor  to  Awliscombe  Church.  Motor 
to  Hembury  Fort.  Motor  to  Broadhembury  Grange.  Tea.  Motor 
to  Exeter.  Evening  Meeting :  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  J.  Hope  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  Exeter  Cathedral  Church. 

Thursday,  24th  July.  Exeter  Castle.  St.  Nicholas  Priory.  Tuckers* 
Hall.  Hall  of  the  Vicars  Choral.  The  Cathedral  Church.  Lunch. 
Bowhill.  The  Guildhall.  The  Law  Library.  The  Bishop's  Palace. 
The  Cathedral  Library.  The  Chapter-house.  Tea.  Evening  Re- 
ception by  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  at  the  Museum,  and 
exhibition  of  civic  regalia  and  old  silver  plate. 

Friday,  25th  July.  Motor  to  Dunchideock  Church.  Motor  to  Ashton 
Church.  Motor  to  Moreton  Hampstead  Church  and  Almshouses. 
Lunch.    Motor    to    Grimspound.     Motor    to    Moreton    Hampstead. 
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Tea.     Motor  to  Exeter.    Evening  Meeting :    Mr.  F.  Morris  Drake 

on  the  glass  in  Exeter  Cathedral  Church. 
Saturday,   26th  July.     Motor   to   Crediton  Church.    Motor  to  Exeter. 

Lunch.    Motor  to  Kenn  Church.    Motor  to  Kenton  Church.    Motor 

to  Powderham  Castle.    Tea.    Motor  to  Exeter. 
Monday,  28th  July.     Rail  to  Burlescombe.    Motor  to  Holcombe  Rogus 


EXETER 


'*&.. 


FIG.    I. 

Court  and  Church.  Motor  to  Tiverton  Church  and  Castle.  Lunch. 
BlundelPs  School  and  Greneway's  Almshouses.  Motor  to  Cullompton 
Church.  Motor  to  Bradfield  House.  Tea.  Motor  to  Exeter. 
Evening  Meeting :  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson  on  Devon  Church 
Architecture. 
Tuesday,  29th  July.  Rail  to  Totnes.  Steamer  to  Dartmouth  Church. 
Motor  Kingswear  to  Paignton  Church  and  Bishop's  Palace.    Lunch. 
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Motor  to  Compton  Castle.  Motor  to  Torre  Abbey.  Tea.  Rail 
Torquay  to  Exeter.  Annual  General  Meeting. 
Wednesday,  30th  July.  Rail  to  Totnes.  Motor  to  Berry  Pomeroy  Church 
and  Castle.  Motor  to  Little  Hempston  Church  and  Rectory  House. 
Motor  to  Totnes.  Lunch.  Totnes  Church,  Castle  and  Guildhall. 
Motor  to  Dartington  Hall.    Tea.    Motor  to  Totnes.    Rail  to  Exeter. 


Tuesday,  22nd  July,  1913. 

After  an  interval  of  forty  years  the  Institute  again  held  its  summer 
meeting  at  Exeter^  (fig.  i). 

The  proceedings  opened  with  the  formal  reception  of  the  Institute 
by  the  Right  Worshipful  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Exeter  in  the 
Guildhall  ^late  v  11). 

Mr.  H.  W,  Michelmore,  the  mayor,  said  he  would  first  like  to  express 
the  great  regret  it  was  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  not  to  be  present,  but  he 
had  to  keep  an  important  engagement,  arranged  some  months  ago,  which 
he  had  been  unable  to  put  off.  He  himself,  as  mayor,  had  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  extending  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  Institute  on  again 
coming  to  this  ancient  and  loyal  city.  It  was  forty  years  since  their  last 
visit,  but  the  memory  of  it  had  been  kept  green  by  the  fact  that  the  beautiful 
chain  and  medallion,  which  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  was  at  that  moment 
wearing,  was  then  presented  by  the  Institute.  It  had  been  admired  by 
all  ever  since  that  time.  Anyone  who  was  present  at  that  meeting,  and 
was  again  attending  this  year,  would  miss  very  little  of  antiquarian  interest 
in  the  city.  The  only  two  losses  were  the  grammar  school,  whose  site 
was  now  the  general  post  office,  and  the  old  stone  bridge  across  the  Exe, 
which,  for  improved  traffic  requirements,  had  been  removed  and  replaced  by 
an  iron  bridge.  On  the  other  hand,  many  things  of  great  interest  had  been 
opened  out  and  developed.  For  instance,  there  was  the  Roman  pavement 
preserved  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  new  police  courts,  and  the  roof  of  the 
Law  library ;  forty  years  ago  the  cathedral  was  in  the  hands  of  the  builders, 
and  not  much  could  be  seen ;  now  it  had  been  restored,  and  afforded  a 
most  delightful  visit.  In  various  odd  corners  there  were  now  to  be  seen  old 
doorways  and  windows  which  were  then  plastered  over.  The  guildhall 
was  not  then  in  its  present  state ;  it  being  restored  in  1887.  Then  they 
would  be  able  to  visit  St.  Nicholas  priory,  which  had  been  recently  acquired 
by  the  corporation,  and  was  being  restored  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Harold 
Brakspear.  Doubtless  there  were  several  English  counties  offering  single 
objects  of  greater  interest  than  Devon  possessed,  but  in  Exeter  they  were 
in  the  oldest  city  in  the  country,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  collection  of 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons  to  the 
present  day. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth,  in  reply,  said  that  those  who  had  been  members  of  the 
Institute  for  a  long  time  realised  with  ever-increasing  feeling  their  privilege 
in  visiting  various  parts  of  this  incomparable  land,  which  has  no  match  in 

*  The  previous  meeting  at  Exeter  took       ingt    will  be    found  in  the  Archaeological 
place  in  1873,  and  a  report  of  the  proceed*       Journal^  xxx,  412. 
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the  world  in  the  matter  of  local  interest.  Every  English  hamlet  contained 
some  poetic  tradition  or  historic  fact  which  endeared  it  to  the  memory. 
It  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  they  should  wish  to  bend  their  steps  once 
mote  towards  the  red  loam  of  Devon.  That  great  county,  which  gathered 
round  the  mass  of  Dartmoor,  was  itself  incomparable  among  the  counties 
of  England.  But  that  was  only  the  background  of  the  picture.  The  real 
purpose  of  their  visit  was  to  study  the  archaeology  of  the  county.  Since 
their  last  visit  they  had  advanced  greatly  in  their  methods  of  explaining 
architectural  puzzles,  and  in  the  scientific  value  of  their  results.  Archaeology 
was  merely  a  branch  of  history,  to  which  it  gave  life  and  colour.  Its  in- 
terests went  back  to  the  earliest  times.  If  in  Devon  there  was  no  Stonehenge, 
the  early  remains  on  Dartmoor  offered  a  vast  wealth  of  material  for  investiga- 
tion. It  seemed  strange  that  the  Romans  so  largely  avoided  the  county ; 
they  went  in  preference  to  Cornwall  and  Dorset.  The  county  of  CornwJl 
was  one  of  the  very  last  to  be  acquired  by  the  English  race,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  Welsh  survived  longer  than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  Even 
then  they  perished  largely  by  absorption  rather  than  by  extermination. 
The  result  of  this  mingling  of  races  was  a  very  remarkable  set  of  men,  excellent 
in  every  walk  of  life,  and  not  to  be  matched  elsewhere.  In  Plantagenet 
times  they  had  the  earldom  of  Devon,  a  title  possessed  by  a  nugnificent 
family,  which  supplied  emperors  to  the  East,  and  was,  indeed,  the  only 
English  stock  which  had  had  an  emperor  among  its  children.  This  family, 
which  did  such  credit  to  the  country,  still  lived.  It  was  the  English  lawyers 
and  the  English  municipalities  which  made  England  as  we  know  it,  and 
differentiated  it  so  much  from  foreign  states.  The  greatest  mediaeval 
lawyer  was  Glanville,  a  Devon  man.  Elizabeth,  who  had  the  talent  of 
surrounding  herself  with  the  really  great,  had  such  Devon  worthies  as 
Ralegh,  the  two  Drakes,  and  Hamkins,  who  saved  the  country  from  be- 
coming a  part  of  Spain,  and  set  the  British  navy  in  the  foremost  place  in  the 
world.  Coming  down  to  the  Augustan  period  of  our  history  we  found 
another  queen  who  managed  to  surround  herself  with  a  wonderful  galaxy 
of  men.  In  Marlborough,  who  was  born  in  the  county,  queen  Anne  had 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  scientific  of  generals.  In  ways  of  peace 
there  was  a  wonderful  set  of  Devon  men,  like  Coleridge,  Reynolds,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  dean  Buckland,  and  Adams  the  astronomical  arithmetician. 
It  was  such  names  as  these  they  would  remember  when  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  the  county. 

A  few  graceful  words  from  the  mayoress  brought  the  proceedings  to 
a  close. 

After   lunch    a  special  train  took  the  party  to  Chard 
ABBEY  junction,  where  brakes    cpnveyed  them  to  Forde  abbey 

(fig.  2),  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Harold  Brakspear, 
F.S.A. 

The  abbey  was  founded  for  Cistercian  monks  from  Waver  ley  by  Richard, 
the  sheriff  of  Devonshire,  in  1 1 36.  The  original  settlement  was  at  Brightley, 
near  Okehampton,  but  within  a  year  or  two  years  of  Richard's  death  the 
monks  became  uneasy,  and  made  up  their  minds  to  go  back  to  the  mother- 
house.  On  their  way  to  Waverley  they  passed  near  to  Forde,  and  Richard's 
daughter  persuaded  them  to  lodge  at  her  house.  It  ended  in  Forde  abbey 
being  erected  for  them.     In  1 148  the  buildings  were  sufficiently  ready  for 
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tke  monks  to  enter  them.  The  last  abbot,  Thomas  Chard,  spent  a  very 
great  deal  of  money  on  the  buildings.  According  to  an  inscription,  the 
porch  tower  was  built  in  1528.  In  1539  ^^^  abbot.  Chard,  and  twelve 
monks  surrendered  the  abbey,  which  was  worth  £^y^  los.  6Jd.  As  usual 
in  monastic  houses,  the  cloister  was  placed  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
site,  here  the  north  side.  The  church,  which  lay  to  the  south  of  it,  was 
destroyed  at  the  suppression.  Most  of  the  claustral  buildings  were  incor- 
porated in  a  house  which  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 
and  completed  in  1658.  Mr.  Brakspear  threw  doubts  on  this,  as,  apart 
from  the  fact  of  the  house  belonging  to  a  Cromwellian,  and  Jones  being  a 
royalist  in  disgrace,  it  was  impossible  for  that  architect  to  have  carried,  out 
all  the  work  attributed  to  him,  any  more  than  queen  Elizabeth  could  have 
slept  in  all  the  beds  she  is  said  to  have  occupied.  The  rectangular  chapter- 
house is  stone-vaulted  in  two  bays,  and  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Like  a  Benedictine  and  unlike  all  other  Cistercian  chapter-houses, 
it  was  peculiar  in  being  of  only  one  story.  Usually  the  monks'  dorter  was 
continued  over  it.  At  Forde  this  was  not  the  case.  Here,  too,  is  one  of 
the  few  Qstercian  abbeys  where  the  zigzag  occurs.  The  long  dorter 
range  of  the  thirteenth  century  still  exists.  The  subvault  is  almost 
perfect,  and  some  of  the  original  windows  remain  at  its  north  end.  The 
original  windows  of  the  dorter  above  remain  throughout  the  west  side.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  the  frater  was  divided  into  two  stories  to  serve  as  a 
frater  and  misericord.  In  the  upper  story  meat  was  allowed  three  times  a 
week,  while  the  strict  vegetarian  diet  was  still  followed  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  north  alley  of  the  cloister  was  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Chard.  He 
also  built  a  great  hall  with  an  entrance  porch  westward  of  the  cellarium, 
with  his  lodging  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall. 

The  house,  as  converted  into  a  dwelling-place  by  Edmund  Prideaux, 
Cromwell's  attorney-general,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  combination 
of  the  best  art  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  mediaeval 
work.  The  great  hall,  built  by  Thomas  Chard,  was  converted  into  an 
entrance-hall  and  panelled.  The  abbot's  lodging,  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 
was  refitted.  The  rooms  of  this  block  contain  much  panelling  and  handsome 
plaster  ceilings.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  hall  is  the  grand  staircase,, 
with  a  magnificent  balustrade  and  plaster  ceiling,  leading  to  the  drawing- 
room,  a  large  and  lofty  room  constructed  partly  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
cellarium.  This  room  has  a  coved  plaster  ceiling  with  medallions  in  coarse 
relief,  and  contains  a  series  of  Mortlake  tapestries  designed  from  Raffaelle's 
cartoons,  presented  by  queen  Anne  to  her  secretary  of  state  for  war.  On 
the  ground  floor  at  the  south  end  is  a  room  with  a  good  ceiling  designed  by 
Robert  Adam.  The  misericord,  now  the  library,  contains  a  screen  in  which 
much  curious  mediaeval  woodwork  has  been  incorporated.  The  east  side 
of  the  dorter  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  rooms.  The  chapter-house 
is  now  the  chapel :  the  large  room  above  it,  which  appears  to  be  at  any 
rate  as  early  as  Chard's  time,  remains  entire,  with  an  early  sixteenth-century 
window  in  the  east  wall. 

After  being  entertained  at  tea  by  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roper, 
the  members  drove  back  to  Chard  junction,  from  which  they  travelled  to 
Exeter  by  special  train. 
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EVENING  In    the    evening    a    garden-party    was    given    in    the 

FAKTY^'  Rougemont  gardens  by   the  sheriff  of    Exeter  and  Mrs. 

Every.    The  grounds  attached  to  the  castle  were  tastefully 
illuminated,  and  there  was  an  enjoyable  programme  of  music. 


Wednesday,  23rd  July. 

Wednesday  was  devoted  to  a  motor-car  excursion  to  the  east  of  Exeter. 
Leaving  the  city  at  a  quarter  past  nine  the  members  journeyed  to  Cadhay 
house  and  thence  to  Ottery  St.  Mary,  where  lunch  was  served.  A  short 
ride  brought  them  to  AwHscombe  church,  from  which  they  passed  on  to 
Grange,  examining  the  prehistoric  fort  of  Hembury  on  the  way. 

Cadhay  (fig.  3)  is  a  courtyard  house,  chiefly  built    by 
HOUSE  J^^  Haydon  (i  545-1587),   but  it  contains  traces  of    an 

earlier  structiure,  while  some  alterations,  especially  to  the 
entrance-front  on  the  north,  were  made  in  Georgian  times.  The  house  is 
built  of  Beer  stone  and  red  sandstone  from  some  local  quarry.  The  courtyard 
is  faced  with  an  irregular  chequer-work  of  flint  and  sandstone,  and  on  each 
side  is  an  elaborately  carved  niche  containing  nearly  contemporary  figures 
of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 

Within,  the  rooms  facing  to  the  east  and  the  long  gallery  on  the  south 
retain  their  Tudor  character,  but  the  great  hall,  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  has  been  divided  horizontally.  The  room  below  has  a  fine  Georgian 
plaster  ceiling,  while  above  the  remains  of  the  original  moulded  oak  roof 
are  now  visible.  Several  stone  Tudor  chimney-pieces  have  recently  been 
uncovered.  That  in  the  dining-hall,  above  a  quatrefoil  design,  has  a  row 
of  alternate  shields  and  lozenges,  containing  arms  of  the  families  of  Poulett, 
Grenville,  Harvey,-  Southcott,  Haydon  and  Every ;  while  in  the  bedroom 
to  the  south-east  is  another  chimney-piece  showing  Poulett  and  Poulett 
impaling  Kenn. 

Mrs.  Whetham,  the  wife  of  the  present  owner,  who  described  the  house, 
said  that  the  first  records  of  Cadhay  appear  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I 
(1307-27),  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  a  family  of  the  same  name. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  came  through  the  female  line 
to  Hugh  Grenefeld  or  Grenville,  whose  granddaughter  carried  the  estate 
to  her  husband,  John  Haydon,  second  son  of  Richard  Haydon  of  Woodbury. 
According  to  Risdon's  Survey  of  Devon,  written  about  1620,  "  John  Haydon, 
esquire,  sometime  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  .  .  .  builded  there  a  fair  new 
house,  and  enlarged  his  demesnes."  This  John  Haydon  (d.  1587)  seems  to 
have  made  liberal  use  of  stone  from  the  abandoned  collegiate  buildings  at 
Ottery,  for  which  he  obtained  a  grant  from  Henry  VIII.  Several  pieces  of 
carving  have  been  found  in  the  walls.  The  style  of  his  building  is  seen 
in  the  fine  east  front,  which  remains  practically  unaltered  since  his  day,  and 
perhaps  in  the  south  side  of  the  courtyard,  though  the  straight  joints  at 
its  ends  suggest  that  the  closing  of  the  courtyard  by  the  long  gallery  and 
the  construction  of  the  cellars  and  dairies  beneath  was  an  afterthought. 
John  Haydon  was  succeeded  by  his  great-nephew  Robert,  who  continued 
the  work.    The  initials  R.  H.  and  the  date  1617  can  be  seen  under  the 
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statue  of  Elizabeth,  and  as  the  arms  of  his  wife's  family,  the  Pouletts,  appear 
on  some  of  the  chimney-pieces,  he  was  no  doubt  responsible  for  much  of  the 
interior  decoration. 

At  the  restoration  extravagance  compelled  the  Haydon  family  to  mortgage 
the  estate,  which  eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of  William  Peere  Williams 
in  1737.  The  new  owner  subjected  the  house  to  a  drastic,  though  no  doubt 
much-needed  overhauling  :  the  hall  was  divided  into  two  floors  ;  the  large 
windows,  of  which  the  jambs  are  still  visible,  were  replaced  by  a  double 
row  of  sash-windows  ;  and  the  stone  chimney-pieces  were  concealed  behind 
plaster  and  Georgian  marble. 

Early  in  the  last  century  the  west  end  of  the  house  was  converted  into- 
a  farmhouse,  and  the  eastern  half  left  as  a  residence.  In  the  restoration 
undertaken  by  the  present  owners  in  1910  the  work  was  confined  to  making 
good  the  decayed  portions  of  the  fabric  and  to  bringing  into  this  fine  old 
building,  heating,  lighting,  water,  and  drainage.  As  little  interference  as 
possible  was  made  with  good  workmanship,  whether  Tudor  or  Georgian. 

From  Cadhay  a  short  drive  brought  the  party  to  Ottery, 

OTTERY.  whose  church  (fie.  4)  was  described  by  Mr.  W,  H.  St.  John 

THE  CHURCH      tt^„^  V  6   'f/  /  J 

OF  ST.  MARY.      ""P^* 

The  original  church  was  given  in  1061  by  Edward  the 

Confessor  to  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  church  of  our  Lady  at  Rouen,  and 
it  remained  with  them  for  nearly  three  centuries.  The  next  important  date 
usually  given  is  that  of  the  consecration  of  the  church  by  bishop  Bronescombe 
in  1259,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  large  portions  of  the  building  have  been  assigned,  but 
Mr.  Hope  found  it  diflicult  to  believe  that  any  portion  of  the  present  structure 
was  of  so  early  a  date.  In  1335  the  church  was  granted  by  the  canons  of 
Rouen  to  John  Graunson,^  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  founded  here  in  1337 
a  college  for  a  warden,  precentor,  sacrist,  minister,  and  four  other  canons, 
and  to  him  is  due  the  greater  part  of  the  existing  building.  As  was  to  be 
expected  with  a  collegiate  establishment,  the  ground-plan  is  not  that  of  an 
ordinary  parish  church.  Until  the  suppression  the  parishioners  had  no 
rights  except  in  the  nave  and  aisles.  In  1520  a  handsome  aisle  and  porch, 
both  fan-vaulted,  were  added  to  the  north  side  expressly  for  their  use  by 
Cicely  Bonville,  marchioness  of  Dorset  and  afterwards  countess  of  Stafford. 
In  1545  it  was  proposed  to  pull  down  all  that  part  of  the  church  not  belonging 
to  the  parish,  but,  fortunately,  better  counsels  prevailed  and  the  whole 
church  was  left  standing.  It  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  four  governors, 
whose  office  has  continued  ever  since. 

The  church  consists  of  an  aisled  presbytery  with  an  eastern  lady-chapel, 
flanked  by  lesser  chapels,  and  double-storied  vestries  on  either  side,  transepts 
carried  up  as  square  towers,  a  nave  with  narrow  aisles,  and  the  Dorset  aisle  on 
the  north  side  just  mentioned.  The  church  is  vaulted  throughout.  Both 
inside  and  out  there  is  a  complete  set  of  consecration  crosses.  When  bishop 
Graunson  planned  the  building  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  mind  the 


^  The  form  Graunson  i«  adopted  through-  Granson   in    Savoy) :     cf.     Chaucer,    Tbe 

out  in  this  report  for  the  bishop's  name  as  CompUynt  of  Venus^  1.  82  :     "  Graunson, 

the  contemporaiy  English  equivalent  for  flour  of  hem  that  make  in  Fraunce." 
the  Latin  surname  de  Grandissono  (i.e.  of 
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cathedral  church  of  Exeter.  The  most  conspicuous  similarity  is  in  the 
fact  that  instead  of  western  towers  there  are  two  transept  towers.  In  both 
cases  the  presbytery  is  the  same  length  as  the  nave,  chapels  stand  north  and 
«outh  of  the  quire-aisles,  and  these  aisles  terminate  in  further  chapels. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  nurked  coincidence  between  the  planning  of  these  two 
buildings.  In  matters  of  detail  Mr.  Hope  considered  everything  was  in 
favour  of  the  cathedral  church,  and  suggested  that  Ottery  St.  Mary  might 
be  possibly  regarded  as  "  building  on  the  cheap,"  for  there  was  a  general 
rudeness  and  flatness  and  a  marked  absence  of  ornamental  features. 

About  1 85 1  Butterfield  carried  out  a  drastic  restoration,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  old  floor-levels  were  completely  destroyed.  The  reredos  is 
partly  original ;  in  1829  the  western  face  of  it,  being  in  a  very  mutilated 
condition,  was  restored,  the  great  cornice  being  evolved  from  fragments. 
The  sedilia  are  ancient.  The  quire  arrangements  have  been  entirely  altered. 
There  was  formerly  a  stone  screen  or  pulpitum  beneath  the  eastern  arch 
of  the  crossing.  Unfortunately,  it  was  taken  down  about  1830.  The  two 
bays  east  of  it  were  occupied  by  canons'  stalls,  some  of  which  still  exist, 
though  they  are  displaced.  The  parish  altar  stood  in  front  of  a  screen  west 
of  the  crossing.  The  vaulting  in  both  quire  and  presbytery  is  of  unusual 
character.  As  the  same  curious  arrangement  of  the  ribs  may  be  seen  at 
Wells,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  b;ind  of  nusons  may  have  come  down  from 
Wells  to  Ottery.  The  beautiful  series  of  bosses  in  the  crown  of  the  vault 
illustrates  the  history  of  our  Lady.  The  bronze  eagle  lectern  deserves 
attention :  the  grain  of  the  wooden  mould  in  which  it  was  cast  may  still 
be  seen  on  its  surface ;  and  the  bird  stands  firmly  on  its  legs  in  a  way  that 
modern  eagles  usually  fail  to  do.  The  two  elaborate  tombs  of  Sir  Otes 
■de  Graunson  and  his  wife  on  either  side  of  the  nave  have  been  considerably 
restored.  The  knight,  who  was  a  brother  of  the  bishop,  is  represented  with 
his  naked  sword  tucked  under  his  arm. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  joined  Mr.  Hope  in  condemning  Butterfield's 
restoration  as  being  one  for  which  there  was  no  excuse  :  it  was  a  specimen 
of  this  architect's  worst  taste,  and  things  were  destroyed  ruthlessly  for 
no  purpose  whatever ;  yet  Butterfield  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
architects  of  his  time. 

The  lady-chapel  is  peculiar  in  having  a  rood-loft ;  it  probably  reproduces 
the  characteristics  of  that  formerly  in  the  nave,  and  is  similar  in  its  main 
lines  to  the  quire  screen  at  Exeter.  On  it  stood  a  pair  of  organs.  Some  of 
the  original  stall-work  rems^ins,  though  much  cut  about.  An  unusual  feature 
is  the  wooden  lectern  bearing  the  arms  of  bishop  Graunson.  In  the  chapel 
are  two  elaborate  examples  of  consecration  crosses,  which  here  take  the  form 
of  little  figures  of  angels  with  shields. 

There  is  still  in  use  an  ancient  clock  with  its  original  works,  which 
resembles  that  in  the  north  transept  of  Exeter  cathedral  church.  It  was 
probably  erected  about  1 340.  The  dial  is  arranged  according  to  the  Ptolemaic 
theory,  which  regarded  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the  solar  system.  After 
a  silence  of  over  thirty  years,  during  which  the  works  lay  in  a  heap  of  d6bris, 
the  clock  was  restored  in  1907.  There  are  at  present  four  of  these  fourteenth- 
century  clocks  in  the  west  of  England,  at  Exeter  and  Wells,  St.  Mary  Ottery, 
and  Wimborne  minster.  It  is  only  in  the  latter  two  cases  that  the  machinery 
is  in  working  order. 
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After  lunch  at  the  King's  Arms,  the  party  motored  to 
COMBE  Awliscombe   church,   which  was   described   to   them   by 

CHURCH  ^^'  Harold  Brakspear.    The  church  is  of  no  great  size. 

With  the  exception  of  a  later  southern  addition  it  is  all 
of  fifteenth-century  date,  and  the  nave  and  aisle  retain  their  original  arched 
rafter  roofs.  Awliscombe  is  one  of  the  twelve  Devon  parish  churches  with 
rood-screens  of  stone.  Mr.  Brakspear  expressed  very  strong  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  usual  statement  that  the  southern  porch  and  transept 
were  erected  by  Thomas  Chard,  the  last  abbot  of  Forde,  and  for  many 
years  suffragan-bishop  of  Exeter.  The  work  was,  he  pointed  out,  quite 
different  from  that  at  Forde  abbey,  and  as  the  church  was  appropriated  to 
Dunkeswell,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  head  of  a  rival  house  would  do  any 
work  there.  The  church  contains  many  local  characteristics.  Its  walls  are 
of  typical  red  sandstone.  Cap-mouldings  at  the  springing  of  the  lights  are 
on  the  screen,  which  occur  also  on  the  mullions  of  many  Devonshire  windows. 
When  an  arch  was  inserted  in  a  wall,  as  here  between  the  nave  and  transept, 
the  soffit  of  it  was  panelled.  This  is  a  charming  characteristic  of  Dorset,. 
Devon,  and  Wiltshire  churches.  Another  peculiarity  of  Awliscombe  is  the 
way  in  which  the  floor  slopes  upward  from  the  west  end,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  church  was  built  on  a  hill-side. 

_  From  Awliscombe  the  motors  ran  along  the  foot  of 

FORT  ^^   escarpment   and   stopped   below   Hembury  fort.    A 

short  ascent  on  foot  brought  the  members  to  this  most 
imposing  earthwork  (fig.  5),  which  stands  nearly  900  feet  above  sea  leveL 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  double  vaUum  on  the  east  side,  increased  to  three  on 
the  north,  west  and  south  sides,  and  to  four  in  the  north-west  corner.  The 
slopes  being  more  gentle  on  the  north,  the  defences  here  assume  greater 
height.  The  main  entrance  on  the  west  side  is  particularly  noteworthy. 
It  passes  diagonally  through  three  ramparts  and  two  ditches.  A  bank  on 
the  south  running  parallel  to  the  entrance  defends  the  ditches  on  that  side. 
Before  the  interior  is  gained  the  path  is  split  in  two  by  a  wedge-shaped 
platform  surmounted  by  two  curved  banks.  There  is  also  a  well-protected 
entrance  on  the  east.  The  space  inside  the  fort  is  divided  by  two  parallel 
banks,  through  each  of  which  runs  a  diagonal  path.  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  on  the  spot,  but  the  origin  of  the  entrenchment  is  undoubtedly 
earlier.  The  works  on  the  south  have  been  tampered  with  at  a  much  later 
time,  and  possibly  the  west  entrance  in  its  present  shape,  like  the  cross-banks 
and  the  slight  traces  of  an  inner  work  on  the  extreme  south,  as  well  as  the 
mound  which  once  stood  in  the  south  half  of  the  area,  are  all  due  to  Norman 
engineering. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments Commission  which*deals  with  this  class  of  antiquities,  gave  a  general 
account  of  earthworb.  The  problems  set  by  them  were,  he  said,  not  yet 
ready  for  solution.  The  only  possible  way  of  discriminating  between  the 
various  classes  of  mounds  was  by  putting  the  spade  into  them,  and  he  in- 
stanced the  results  attained  by  the  scientific  digging  of  the  late  General  Pitt- 
Rivers.  There  had  not  been  one  single  earthwork  dug  into  by  that  dis- 
tinguished archaeologist  which  had  not  immediately  disclosed  its  story. 
According  to  Sir  Henry,  Hembury  fort  owed  its  origin  to  the  neo^Celtic 
people  of  the  Iron  age,  who  occupied  the  country  from  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
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land  to  the  English  Channel,  and  from  Kent  to  Cornwall.  They  possessed  a 
wonderful  skill  in  the  arts  of  decoration,  as  instanced  hy  their  applied  orna- 
ment. Their  art  was  swept  away  at  the  Roman  invasion,  though  it  lingered 
on  in  Ireland  until  the  time  of  the  Danes.  The  race  probably  came  from 
France  about  400  B.C.  He  believed  that  the  great  mass  of  hill-forts,  at  all 
events  in  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Somerset,  belonged  to  the  Iron  age,  and  were 
really  great  frontier-defences  erected  by  the  Celts  in  a  hostile  country  over 
which  they  were  struggling  with  the  natives  for  the  mastery. 
THE  GRANGE,  The  next  halt  was  at  the  Grange,  Broadhembury,  where 
BROAD-  the  party  was  most  hospitably  entertained  at  tea  by  Colonel 

HEMBURY.         and  Mrs.  Gundry. 

The  Rev.  J.  K.  Floyer,  M.A.  F.S.A.  who  described  the  building,  said 
that  it  consists  now  of  a  quadrangle,  the  north  and  east  sides  of  which  are  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  may  have  formed  part  of  the  grange  of  the  abbey 
of  Dunkeswell.  The  rest  of  the  house  dates  chiefly  from  the  time  of  James  I, 
though  it  was  much  altered  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  much  fine  work 
remains  in  ceilings  and  staircases,  said  to  be  by  one  of  the  Adams.  Edward 
Drewe  of  Killerton  bought  the  Grange  from  the  earl  of  Southampton  in  the 
last  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  built  the  Jacobean  part  of  the  present  house. 
The  dining-room  is  lined  with  remarkably  good  carving,  belonging  to  two 
periods  not  far  removed.  The  panelling  at  the  entrance  end  is  the  older,  and 
-was  evidently  intended  for  a  hall-screen.  The  Pegasus,  however,  on  this 
work,  being  the  badge  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  the  Drewe  arms  on  the 
later  carving,  identify  all  of  it  with  Edward  Drewe,  who  was  master  of  the 
Bench  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1581,  and  Lent  reader  in  1584.  He  sold 
the  family  estate  at  Sharpham  and  built  Killerton,  and  afterwards  bought 
the  Grange.  The  carving  at  the  entrance  of  the  dining-room  was  probably 
brought  to  the  Grange  from  Killerton.  This  portion  consists  chiefly  of  scenes 
•from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  they  begin,  as  is  common  in  early  illustrated 
editions  of  that  work,  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  On  the  left  of  the  main 
door  are  i,  the  Ram  ;  2,  the  Bull ;  3,  the  Twins  ;  4,  Spring  ;  5,  the  Lion  ; 
6,  the  Virgin.  In  the  tympanum  above  is  a  figure  of  the  Tiber,  prone,  with 
the  wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus  in  the  background.  On  the  right  of 
the  main  door  are  i,  Autumn ;  2,  the  Scorpion ;  3,  the  Archer  ;  4,  the  Goat ; 
5,  Aquarius ;  6,  the  Archer  (repeated).  Libra,  Cancer  and  Pisces  are  omitted 
from  the  series.  In  the  tympanum  above  are  Ulysses,  and  Ajax  killing 
himself  before  the  arms  of  Achilles.  On  the  main  door  are  i,  Jupiter  among 
the  Satyrs ;  2,  Agamemnon  murdered  by  Clytemnestra  ;  3,  Diana  surprised 
by  Actaeon ;  4,  Diana  hunting ;  5,  Cerberus  encountered  by  Hercules  ; 
6y  Orpheus.  The  lock  of  this  door  is  beautifully  carved  with  Neptune 
driving  his  chariot.  Over  the  mantelpiece  are  the  arms  of  James  I  between 
the  figures  of  Peace  and  Plenty,  or  Flora  and  Ceres.  The  date  1619  is 
below.  On  the  supports  of  the  mantelpiece  are  remarkable  carvings  of 
Hercules  fighting  the  Hydra,  Hercules  and  the  Nemean  lion,  and  Laocoon. 
On  the  right  of  the  mantelpiece  are  a  dolphin  and  a  fleur-de-lys  between 
the  initials  I.  R.  The  French  crown  is  above.  These  devices  are  allusive 
to  the  French  ancestry  of  James  I.  The  remainder  of  the  subjects  in  thfe 
rest  of  the  room,  with  the  exception  of  the  shields  of  arms,  seem  to  have 
no  special  significance.  A  panel  above  one  of  the  windows  is  a  graphic 
representation  of  a  blacbmith's  shop,  and  there  is  a  curious  series  of  figures, 
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possibly  intended  to  represent  ;5aints,  which  might  well  have  been  executed 
by  artists  accustomed  to  carving  figures  on  bedsteads.  The  Drewe  arms  are 
worked  into  the  panelling  in  several  places.  Probably  in  the  nineteenth 
century  a  cornice  of  shields  of  arms,  representing  the  alliances  of  the  Drewe 
family,  has  covered  up  an  old  plaster  frieze.  A  story  of  the  two  sons  of 
Edward  Drewe  ^  shows  that  in  January,  1611,  the  Drewes  were  still  living 
at  KiUerton.  The  Grange,  therdore,  seems  to  have  been  completed  between 
161 1  and  1619,  the  date  on  the  mantelpiece. 

From  the  Grange  the  party  motored  back  through  Cullompton  to  Exeter. 
At  the  evening  meeting,  in  the  Royal  Albert  Memorial, 
ME^JNG  ^^'  -^^P^  ^P^^^  °°  ^^^  architectural  history  of  Exeter 

cathedral  church  (fig.  6,  and  plates  i,  11  and  vii). 

In  visiting  a  great  cathedral  church  it  was  not  always  possible,  he  said, 
to  compress  into  the  time  allotted  to  it  the  amount  of  history  necessary 
to  make  the  story  plain,  and  a  preliminary  discourse  enabled  the  visitor  to 
concern  himself  solely  with  the  building  itself. 

At  the  council  of  London  in  105 1  it  was  ordained  that  certain  episcopal 
sees  should  be  removed  into  more  populous  towns.  Amongst  others  the 
bishop's  stool  of  Sherborne  was  removed  to  Old  Sarum,  of  Selsey  to 
Chichester,  and  of  Crediton  to  Exeter,  and  it  was  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  assume  that  a  move  was  made  into  a  building  of  sufficient  importance 
to  serve  as  the  new  cathedral  church.  Mr.  Hope  held  that  notwithstanding 
the  tradition  of  a  church  having  been  here  in  Saxon  times  and  destrojred 
by  the  Danes,  the  first  church  was  that  in  which  the  bishop  of  Exeter 
established  himself  in  105 1.  It  is  said  to  have  been  largely  built  through 
the  munificence  of  Cnut.  Apparently  it  did  not  conform  to  the  ideas  of 
the  first  Norman  bishop  as  being  a  sufficiently  important  building,  for  in 
the  time  of  Osbern  a  new  one  seems  to  have  been  talked  about.  But  it 
was  not  till  William  Warelwast  (1107-37),  a  nephew  of  the  Conqueror, 
succeeded,  that  anything  definite  was  done.  To  Warelwast  was  undoubtedly 
owing  the  beginning  of  a  Norman  church  of  very  considerable  imporunce. 

Anybody  who  visited  Exeter  cathedral  for  the  first  time  was  at  once 
struck  by  the  Norman  towers  over  the  transepts.  But  to  the  trained  eye 
there  was  in  addition  a  very  considerable  amount  of  waUing  in  other  parts 
of  the  building  which  justified  their  being  connected  with  the  period 
of  these  Norman  towers.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  for  example, 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  masonry  was  to  be  found  up  to  the  window-sills. 
There  were  also  the  lower  parts  of  several  Norman  pilasters.  Similar  work 
remained  upon  the  south  side. 

What  would  have  been  the  plan  of  the  Norman  church  eastward  ? 
It  is  said  that  when  the  floor  of  the  quire  was  being  relaid  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  in  his  general  restoration  of  the  church  he  came  across  foundations 
which  suggested  that  the  Norman  presbytery  was  of  three  bays,  terminating 
in  an  apse.  There  were  two  main  types  of  Norman  east  ends ;  the  one  like 
that  of  Durham,  where  the  middle  part  ended  in  an  apse,  and  the  aisles 
were  also  apsidal,  but  square-ended  outside ;  the  other  type  like  Norwich 
or  Gloucester,  where  the  aisles  were  continued  round  the  great  apse,  with 
chapels  opening  out  of  the   ambulatory.     Mr.   Hope  thought  it  was  a 

^  Devon  and  ComwaU  Notes  and  Queries,  vii,  p.  iii,  July,  1912. 
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debatable  question  whether  that  arrangement  had  not  existed  at  Exeter. 
The  point  could  not  be  proved,  however,  except  by  digging  below  the 
floor  of  the  aisles. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Exeter  was  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
transepts.  On  plan  they  were  nothing  but  transepts ;  but  when  one  looked 
at  them  it  was  to  find  that  they  were  towers.  There  is  no  other  church  in 
England,  except  Ottery  St.  Mary  close  by,  with  towers  of  this  unusual 
arrangement.  Mr.  Hope  said  his  own  impression  was  that  they  were  intended 
at  first  to  be  merely  transepts,  but  that  later  they  were  carried  up  as  towers. 
Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  who  had  examined  the  church  with  him,  was  of  the 
same  opinion  that  their  present  disposition  was  an  afterthought.  If  that 
were  the  case,  the  Norman  church  would  have  been  quite  normal  in  plan. 
Another  point  in  favour  of  the  transeptal  theory  was  that  each  transept 
from  the  first  had  had  eastern  apsidal  chapels,  which  were  altered  in  the 
thirteenth  century  as  now  seen,  but  if  there  had  always  been  a  massive  tower 
over  each  transept  the  builders  certainly  would  not  have  cut  holes  in  the 
wall  afterwards  and  risked  the  towers  coming  down. 

The  south  door  was  an  insertion  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
To  make  it,  the  very  unusual  course  had  been  adopted  of  cutting  its  mouldings 
through  the  courses  of  the  walling.  The  consecration  crosses  on  the  south 
wall  belonged  to  the  time  of  bishop  Marshall  (1194-1206). 

In  1237  there  was  mention  of  a  lady-chapel.  This  is  a  very  early  date 
for  such  a  building,  and  if  there  are  any  remains  of  it  above  ground  they 
exist  only  up  to  the  window-sills.  Above  this  level  the  chapel  had  been 
largely  altered  and  brought  to  its  present  form  about  1280.  This  date  was 
also  important  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  great  work  of  transforming  the 
Norman  church  into  the  beautiful  building  which  they  now  saw.  In  any 
other  part  of  the  country  this  so-called  Decorated  work  would  be  considered 
as  dating  from  13 10  or  1320.  At  Exeter  the  style  appeared  unusually  early. 
But  just  as  the  so-called  Early  English  style  seems  to  have  started  at  Wells, 
and  the  Perpendicular  appeared  at  Gloucester  long  before  it  was  found 
elsewhere,  so  the  Decorated  style  may  have  been  invented  here. 

^  At  Exeter  they  were  not  dependent  for  their  early  information  on 
unreliable  chronicles,  for  the  dean  and  chapter  still  possess  a  long  series 
of  account  rolls  dating  from  1279.  The  sacrist  entered  in  them  the  whole 
of  the  money  given  to  him  for  the  works,  noted  how  it  was  paid  out, 
and  what  was  done  with  it.  It  has  been  a  habit  of  successive  writers,  said 
Mr.  Hope,  to  ascribe  every  beautiful  work  to  certain  bishops  and  abbots ; 
but  these  worb  were  generally  done  by  the  sacrist.  For  instance,  at 
Exeter  it  was  customary  to  talk  of  bishop  Stapeldon's  or  bishop  Oldham's 
work,  whereas  the  account  rolls  show  that  the  credit  should  really  belong 
to  the  dean  and  chapter.  Many  bishops  certainly  helped  with  donations, 
but  the  dean  and  chapter  collected  the  money  and  were  responsible  for 
the  work. 

In  1280  we  find  that  bishop  Bronescombe  who  desired  to  be  buried  in 
the  chapel  to  the  south  of  the  lady-chapel  mentions  in  his  deed  that  the 
chapel  was  almost  new.  From  this  it  is  possible  to  begin  to  put  dates  to 
the  building  works.  Mr.  Hope  then  proceeded  to  give  the  precise  years 
in  which  the  various  parts  of  the  structure  were  begun  and  finished.  It 
formed,  he  said,  a  delightful  and  simple  story,  and,  when  read  by  the  Hght 
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of  the  account  rolls,  it  was  all  very  practical.  The  work  of  rebuilding 
the  Norman  structure  began  at  the  east  end,  and  proceeded  gradually 
westward.  Archdeacon  Freeman's  book  was  quite  excellent  in  its  way, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of  these  rolls.  But  he 
misread  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

It  was  a  pity  that  they  did  not  know  a  little  more  of  the  Norman  plan. 
Probably  a  very  careful  measuring  up  of  the  work  would  help  them.  The 
Norman  church  could  not  have  been  of  any  great  height ;  in  fact,  it  must 
have  been  a  humble  building.  Consequently,  its  successor  is  low  compared 
with  such  a  church  as  Westminster.  Quite  possibly  the  builders  did  not 
carry  up  a  tower  over  the  crossing  because  the  church  had  been  seriously 
injured  during  Stephen's  siege  of  the  city. 


Thursday,  24th  July. 

This  day  was  devoted  to  the  Cathedral  church  and  other  buildings  of 
interest  in  Exeter  (see  fig.  l).  The  programme  began  with  a  visit  to  the 
castle  and  the  city  walls,  which  were  described  by  Mr.  Harbottle  Reed, 
F.R.I.B.A.  He  explained  that  the  castle  was  formed  by 
CASTLE  Baldwin,  at  the  Conqueror's  command,  and  to  this  date 

belongs  the  so-called  "  Athelstane  tower  "  which  was  the 
chief  gatehouse  to  the  inner  bailey  The  great  ditch  remains  upon  the  west 
and  south  sides.  In  1 204-1208  such  extensive  rebuilding  was  going  on 
that  in  1259  it  was  referred  to  as  the  New  castle.  In  the  next  century 
John  Holand,  the  keeper,  was  created  duke  of  Exeter,  and  built  a  stately 
house  within  the  castle  precincts  (1397).  Little  is  recorded  of  the  castle 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Between  1607  and  1624  a  new  sessions-house 
was  built,  the  Northernhay,  or  north  ditch,  filled  in  and  levelled,  and  walh 
made.  The  castle  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  ruins  in  1630,  but  a  dozen  years 
later  the  trees  were  cut  down,  and  the  castle  had  its  share  in  the  rebellion ; 
it  was  twice  besieged,  in  1642  and  1643,  being  held  for  the  parliament 
and  surrendered  to  prince  Maurice. 

During  the  royalist  occupation  of  the  city  a  mint  was  established  there, 
and  it  may  be  ;nferred  from  the  almost  invariable  practice  at  other  towns 
during  the  Civil  War  that  the  operations  would  be  carried  on  within  the 
castle,  the  place  of  greatest  security.  As  the  civic  records  do  not  refer  to 
the  subject,  and  as  the  printed  books  relating  to  Exeter  are  equally  silent, 
it  may  be  useful  to  quote  the  text  of  a  commission  issued  at  Oxford  by 
Charles  I,  which  authorised  the  striking  of  money  for  the  use  of  his  troops 
and  adherents  in  the  west  country:^ 

19  Charles  I,  1643-4.     Com  :  to  erect  a  mint. 

A  cofTiisaion  directed  to  Sr  Richard  Vivyan,  knt,  giveing  him  full  power  and  authorxtj 
by  himselfc  or  his  deputy  or  deputyet  to  erect  one  or  more  mynt  or  mynts  wthin  the  countjes 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  citty  of  Exeter  or  either  or  any  of  them,  and  to  make  and  ingrare 
irons  and  stamps  wth  his  Matie  effigies  inscripc'ons  and  armes  and'therewth  to  instamp  and 
imprint  all  such  ingott  buUyon  and  plate  of  gold  &  silver  as  shalbe  brought  unto  him.  The 
moneys  soe  made  and  stamped  to  bee  of  the  same  specie  weight  and  goodness  as  his  Maties 
moneys  in  the  Tower  of  London  are  and  ought  to  bee.     Hec  the  said  S^  Richard  Vtvyan  to 

^  P.R.O.  Crown  Office  docquet  book,  to  Mr.  Henty  Symonds,  F.S.A.  for  these 
vol.  iii,  p.  63.    The  Institute  is  indebted       particulars  regarding  the  mint. 
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receave  for  his  paines  and  charges  the  same  allowances  as  are  paid  in  the  said  Tower  of  London 
and  to  pay  soe  much  of  the  said  moneyt  as  shalbe  soe  made  unto  S^  John  Barkley,  knt,  or 
such  outer  persons  as  his  Ma^i®  shall  appoint.  To  continue  during  pleasure.  T^  apud 
Oxon  tercio  die  Januani  anno  pdeo." 

Sir  John  Berkeley  was  the  military  governor  of  the  city  at  the  date  in 
question.  No  gold  coins  which  can  be  attributed  to  Exeter  are  known  to 
exist,  but  silver  was  struck  there  in  considerable  quantities,  the  face-values 
ranging  from  five  shillings  to  one  penny. 

Castle  Street  was  formed  in  1770,  and  a  later  new  gateway  built,  followed 
four  years  later  by  the  removal  of  the  old  courts,  the  chapel,  and  other 
buildings.  New  assize  courts  were  then  erected.  In  the  bailey  was  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary,  in  which  were  endowed  four  prebends.  It 
was  ruinous  in  1630,  and  nine  years  later  was  assigned  for  the  burial  of 
prisoners  dying  in  gaol. 

The  Roman  station  of  Isca  was  probably  a  walled  enclosure  with  the 
junction  of  the  cross-roads  in  its  centre. 

King  Athelstane  is  said  to  have  walled  the  town  before 

WALLS  94^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^^^  ^*^^  ^*^  probably  the  same  as 

the  later  defences.  The  present  walls,  which  no  doubt 
follow  approximately  the  same  lines,  have  a  circumference  of  not  quite 
a  mile  and  a  half,  the  greatest  length  of  the  enclosure  being  about  833  yards 
and  its  breadth  567  yards.  The  walls  vary  considerably  in  height,  but  are 
generally  about  20  feet,  and  8  feet  thick,  and  built  with  several  kinds  of 
stone.  Approximately  five-sixths  of  the  total  girth  of  the  walls  remain. 
The  walls  were  strengthened  on  the  south  side  by  two  bastions  which  still 
remain,  and  at  the  south-east  angle  is  another  of  polygonal  plan.  There 
were  five  gates,  of  which  little  remains  except  the  foundations  of  that  on 
the  east,  and  the  figure  of  Henry  VII,  which  was  formerly  over  its  portal. 
This  gate  fell  down  in  1457,  was  rebuilt  about  1508,  and  demolished  in 
1784;  the  north  gate  was  removed  in  1769,  the  west  and  quay  gates  in 
1 81 5.  Four  years  later  the  south  gate  followed  suit,  having  for  some  time 
been  used  as  a  prison.  It  was  declared  by  John  Howard,  the  philanthropist, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  unwholesome  and  dismal  places  of  confinement  he 
had  visited. 

The  city  trams,  which  had  been  placed  at  their  disposal 
PRIORY  ^y  ^^^  corporation,  conveyed  the  members  from  the  castle 

to  St.  Nicholas  priory  (plates  in  and  iv),  which  was  next 
visited  and  described  by  Mr.  Brakspear.  He  said  that  the  priory  was  an 
ancient  foundation  dating  from  pre-Conquest  times.  The  Conqueror 
appropriated  it  as  part  of  the  dower-lands  of  earl  Godwin's  widow,  and  gave 
it  to  Battle  abbey,  with  whom  it  remained  till  the  suppression.  It  now 
consists  of  the  western  range  and  the  frater.  The  former  contains  three 
bays  of  an  early  subvault,  and  has  a  tower  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a 
room  of  the  same  date  having  a  post-suppression  plaster  ceiling.  The 
subvault  has  middle  piers  with  scalloped  caps,  from  which  spring  plain 
transverse  vaulting  ribs,  and  similar  ribs  diagonally  in  one  direction  only 
across  each  angle  compartment.  It  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  at  ribbed  vaulting  in  England.  The  remaining  parts  of  the 
building  are  of  fifteenth-century  date.    The  prior's  parlour  and  the  frater 
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were  converted  into  a  dwelling-house  after  the  suppression  and  divided  up 
later  into  separate  i  enements.  The  building  was  purchased  by  the  corpora- 
tion in  1549  and  subsequently  resold.  Recently  the  western  range  has  again 
been  acquired  by  the  city  authorities,  who  propose  to  remove  all  modem 
accretions  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Brakspear. 

After  the  inspection  of  these  remains  a  move  was  made 
HALL^^^^^^***  ^°  ^^^  ^^^  °^  *^^  weavers,  tuckers  and  sheremen  (plate  v), 
who  were  a  prominent  body  among  the  old  trading  corpora- 
tions of  the  city.  We  hear  of  them  in  1452,  and  in  1490  the  weavers  and  fullers 
were  incorporated,  the  grant  being  renewed  in  1602.  The  hall,  as  Mr.  Reed 
explained,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  fraternity  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  founded  in  1523,  but  is  much  older.  A  record 
refers  to  its  building  in  147 1.  After  the  suppression  of  chantries  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  tuckers  in  1602,  who,  no  doubt,  converted  it  into  a  two- 
storied  building,  and  in  1634  panelled  the  walls  in  oak.  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  tuckers  appropriated  the  lower  room  as  a  school.  Although 
the  weaving  trade  is  now  extinct  in  Kveter,  this  ancient  corporation  still 
administers  its  own  charities.  The  armour  and  weapons  hung  on  the  walls 
belonged  to  the  Merchant  Venturers'  Company,  the  most  •  powerful  of 
the  trading  corporations.  To  it  queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  for 
"  trafiquing  the  realme  of  ffraunce  and  dominions  of  the  ffrench  kinge," 
and  everyone  free  of  this  company  was  to  be  resident  in  the  city.  Of  the 
forty  governors  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  twenty-five  were  mayors  of  Exeter. 

From  the  hall  of  the  tuckers  the  party  walked  to  the 
THE  HALL  OF  ^all  of  the  vicars  choral  (plate  vi),  which  was  likewise 
CHORAl!'^^       described  to  them  by  Mr.  Reed. 

Tlie  college  of  the  vicars  was  founded  by  bishop 
Brantyngham  in  1388  upon  a  site  known  as  dlenderehay,  and  of  this  date 
is  the  present  hall  with  its  open  timber  roof.  The  college  buildings  occupied 
three  sides  of  a  long  rectangle,  and  were  arranged  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  those  at  Wells.  The  north  row  was  standing  a  few  years  ago.  They  were 
entered  from  the  west  side  of  the  cathedral  close,  the  hall  being  at  the  south- 
west angle.  The  panelling  is  in  the  main  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  later 
repairs  were  done  in  consequence  of  its  maltreatment  at  the  rebellion.-  The 
upper  panels  of  the  screen  at  the  west  end  are  painted  with  portraits  of 
the  early  bishops  of  Exeter. 

Mr.  Hope  was  inclined  to  question  the  date  assigned  to  the  haU,  and 
thought  that  it  was  at  least  forty  years  earlier. 

The  cathedral  church  (fig.  6,  and  plates  i,  11  and  vii) 
'^^^  was  next  described  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope.     It  has 

CHURCH  ^^^  unusual  feature  of  an  unbroken  ridge  to  the  presbytery 

and  nave,  with  towers  over  the  transepts.  The  first  Norman 
church,  of  which  the  present  transeptal  towers  remain,  was  begun  by  bisbop 
Warelwast  (1107-I136).  The  eastern  extension  and  remodelling  of  the 
church  generally  was  begun  in  the  time  of  bishop  Walter  Bronescombe 
(1258-1280)  and  carried  on  to  its  completion  in  the  episcopate  of  bishop 
Graunson  about  1350.  The  screen  across  the  west  front,  containing  hi 
chantry  chapel,  was  hia  last  work,  and  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  The 
pulpitum,  bishop's  throne,  and  the  sedilia,  were  of  the  time  of  bishop  Stapel* 
don  (i  308-1 326).    The  east  window  of  the  presbytery  was  altered  by  bishop 
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Brantyngham  (i  370-1 394)  and  contains  glass  of  his  time  and  of  the  original 
window.  Bishop  Oldham  (1505-15 19)  added  two  chantry  chapels  on  either 
side  of  the  presbytery. 

There  is  a  fine  series  of  episcopal  tombs,  including  those  of  Walter 
Bronescombe  and  Edmund  Stafford  (i  395-1419),  both  with  fifteenth- 
century  canopies,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lady-chapel ;  Walter  Stapeldon 
and  Henry  Marshall  (1194-1206)  on  the  north  side  of  the  presbytery ;  John 
de  Graunson  (l  327-1 369)  in  his  chantry  chapel,  and  Hugh  Oldham,  in  the 
south  chapel  of  the  presbytery.  Peter  Quivil  (12 80-1 291)  is  buried  in  the 
middle  of  the  lady-chapel,  and  Thomas  Bytton  (1292-1307)  probably 
erected  the  beautiful  early  fourteenth-century  tomb  in  the  south  transept 
of  the  presbytery,  sometimes  called  the  monument  of  Leofric.  The  tomb 
of  Hugh  Courtenay,  second  earl  of  Devon,  and  his  wife,  of  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  now  in  the  south  transept,  was  originally  in  a  chantry 
chapel  in  the  nave.  The  "  minstrels'  gallery "  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave  was  probably  made,  like  those  at  Wells  and  Malmesbury,  to  contain 
a  pair  of  organs.  The  early  misericords  of  the  quire-stalls  are  attributed 
to  the  time  of  bishop  Brewer  (i 224-1 244).  In  the  north  transept  is  an 
old  clock  similar  to  that  at  Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Mr.  Hope,  in  conducting  the  party  over  the  cathedral,  halted  first  at 
the  west  front,  in  order  to  deal  with  the  imagery  there.  The  lower  of 
the  two  ranges  of  figures  depicted,  in  his  opinion,  the  kings  of  Judah,  the 
sequence  being  broken  at  the  two  buttresses  by  pairs  of  figures,  now  with 
modern  mitres,  of  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church.  Underneath  the 
pedestals  are  distorted  figures  of  angels.  In  the  upper  row  the  two  figures 
over  the  principal  doorway  should  represent  the  well-known  group  of  the 
Coronation  of  our  Lady,  which  more  probably  typified  the  marriage  of 
Christ  with  his  bride  the  Church.  The  figure  of  our  Lady,  however, 
had  been  taken  out  and  replaced  by  that  of  a  king.  On  either  side  stand 
the  twelve  apostles  ;  on  the  buttresses  are  the  four  evangelists,  and  then 
come  the  major  and  minor  prophets.  Mr.  Hope  emphasised  the  considerable 
differences  between  the  style  of  the  two  ranges  of  figures  as  showing  that 
the  work  above  was  much  later  than  that  below.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
upper  series  could  be  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  and  it  was  clearly 
contemporary  with  the  north  porch,  which  was  unquestionably  of  that 
date.  Furthermore,  the  arched  crown  worn  by  the  figure  of  our  Lord 
over  the  principal  door  was  of  a  character  not  seen  in  English  sculpture 
before  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  doorway  openings 
were  of  three  different  dates,  that  to  the  north  being  the  last. 

The  party  were  then  brought  to  the  crossing  of  nave  and  transept  as 
being  usually  the  most  interesting  part  of  any  cathedral,  and  here  the  best 
place  from  which  to  see  the  Norman  work.  Mr.  Hope  illustrated  his  belief- 
that  there  was  still  remaining  a  great  deal  more  Norman  masonry  than 
was  generally  supposed.  He  also  discussed  the  alternative  theories  of 
whether  the  arms  of  the  transept  were  always  intended  to  be  carried  up  as 
towers  or  whether  that  was  a  later  change  of  scheme,  and  decided  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  latter  view.  There  are,  for  instance,  two  blocked-up  windows 
in  the  south  transept  which  were  apparently  once  gable  windows,  but  when 
the  ends  of  the  transept  were  transformed  into  towers  they  had  to  be  walled 
up  in  order  to  give  greater  strength  to  the  wall.     The  work,  too,  could  not 
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have  been  carried  out  at  one  time,  for  the  blocks  of  masonry  above  are  larger 
than  those  below. 

The  beautiful  quire  and  presbytery,  said  Mr.  Hope,  were  not  of  one 
date,  as  might  at  first  be  imagined  from  their  appearance.  They  were 
really  carried  out  in  two  periods,  which  could  be  easily  distingushed.  The 
west  half,  which  formed  the  quire,  was  occupied  by  the  Norman  work,  while 
the  presbytery  east  of  it  was  being  built.  The  main  diflFerence  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  triforium,  which  was  much  more  deeply  recessed  in  one  part 
than  in  the  other.  The  screens  at  the  entrances  of  several  of  the  chapels, 
some  of  wood  and  others  of  stone,  were  exceptionally  beautiful,  and  form 
such  a  collection  as  is  rarely  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  figure- 
work  on  them,  and  elsewhere  in  the  church,  was,  Mr.  Hope  considered, 
a  complete  contradiction  to  the  general  assumption  that  this  country 
produced  nothing  of  the  sort  to  compete  with  the  work  of  France. 

After  an  interval  for  lunch,  the  party  took  trams  along 
BOWHILL.  the  Dunsford  road  to  Bowhill.    This  was  a  manor  house 

of  the  Holands,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  might  easily  be  overlooked,  for  it  seems  at  first  glance  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  thatched  house  of  a  nursery-gardener.  Actually, 
as  Mr.  Brakspear  pointed  out,  it  consists  of  a  hall,  with  a  tvsro-storicd  block 
at  right-angles,  and  kitchens  at  the  west  end.  The  roofs  throughout  are 
original,  and  those  over  the  hall  and  great  chamber  are  ornamented  with 
arched  braces,  and  have  the  curious  local  characteristic  of  a  small  coved  top. 
The  hall  retains  its  two-light  windows  v^th  transoms,  and  had  a  fireplace  in 
the  east  wall. 

Returning  by  tram,  the  party  next  visited  the  guildhall 
THE  (plate  viii),  which  was  described  by  Mr.  H.  Lloyd  Parry, 

GUILDHALL.  B.A.  B.Sc  LL.B.  Town  Clerk  and  Honorary  Local  Secretary 
of  the  meeting. 
The  first  reference  to  the  guildhall  is  in  a  document  executed  during 
the  provostship  of  William  Hoel  (11 54-1 160).  A  deed  of  the  mayoralty 
of  Martin  Rof  (1234-1253)  describes  certain  property  as  situate  opposite 
the  guildhall  in  High  street,  and  by  further  descriptions  enables  us  to 
identify  such  property  with  a  site  opposite  the  present  buildings.  If  further 
evidence  of  the  site  were  needed  it  is  furnished  by  a  deed  of  the  year  1289^ 
which  grants  to  the  owner  of  the  tenement  on  the  west  side  of  the  guildhall 
the  right  to  rest  the  beams  of  his  house  against  the  wall  of  the  guildhall  in 
consideration  of  a  rent  of  id.  per  annum.  This  rent  has  been  paid  con- 
tinuously to  this  day,  being  raised  to  2d.  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 

The  date  assigned  to  the  present  building  is  1 330,  but  considerable 
restorations  were  carried  out  within  the  period  1 464-1 486.  A  short 
memorandum  in  the  Commonplace  book  written  by  John  Hoker,  chamber- 
lain of  Exeter  1 555-1601,  is  our  authority  for  the  date  1330,  and  this  is 
supported  by  a  casual  reference  in  the  Mayor's  court  roll  of  4  and  5  Ed.  HI 
to  an  outstanding  account  for  the  building  of  the  guildhall. 

Unfortunately  the  Receiver's  accounts  for  the  years  1306  to  1 339  are 
lost,  and  nothing  is  known  of  the  work  done  in  1330  beyond  the  bare 
chronicle  of  the  fact. 

In  1 593-5  the  forepart  was  entirely  demolished  and  the  present  frontage 
erected.     An  engraving  by  Remigius  Hogenberg  of  a  map  of  Exeter  of  the 
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year  1587,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  shows  that  prior  to  1593  there 
was  a  covered  footway  in  front,  but  that  otherwise  the  building  did  not 
project  beyond  those  on  either  side. 

The  building  now  consists  of  a  main  hall  62  ft.  6  ins.  long,  25  ft.  wide,  and 
37  ft.  8  ins.  high,  with  a  three-storied  structure  in  front,  the  two  upper  floors 
of  which,  supported  by  columns,  project  over  the  footpath  and  form  a 
picturesque  example  oi  Elizabethan  work. 

The  town  clerk  stated  that  much  interesting  information  in  regard 
to  the  guildhall  had  been  gathered  lately  from  the  Receivers'  rolls,  which 
are  complete  after  the  year  1339  and  are  in  process  of  being  transcribed  by 
Mr.  E.  Chick  of  Exeter.  Full  details  are  given  of  the  works  of  reconstruc- 
tion in  1464-1466,  1484-1486  and  1 593-1 595.  It  is  recorded  of  Thomas 
Cadwodelegh,  mayor  in  i486,  that  "  he  was  severe  agaynst  notoriose  and 
evell  offenders  and  suche  as  escaped  corporall  punyshed  (sic)  payed  for  theire 
redemption  w***  monyes  he  imployed  yn  buylding  of  the  fronte  and  chaple  of 
the  guyldhall."  In  this  year  a  new  council  chamber  was  erected  on  the  beam 
which  now  supports  the  gallery  of  the  guildhall,  and  this  chamber  existed 
till  the  year  1863. 

The  front  erected  in  1484  had  the  sergeants*  room  on  one  side  and  a 
chapel  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  George  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the 
other,  with  the  priest's  lodging  above.  The  priest  officiated  daily  till  the 
suppression  of  the  chantries  after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  The  chapel 
plate  was  sold  for  the  sum  of  ^{^22  5s.  8d.  The  bell,  with  its  motto,  "  Celi 
regina  me  protege  queso  ruina,"  was,  however,  preserved  and  still  hangs 
above  the  guildhall.  The  total  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  forepart  of  the 
building  in  1593-5  amounted  to  ^^800.  The  beautiful  carved  door  in  the 
vestibule  cost  ;^4  los.  od. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  portraits  on  the  walls  of  the  hall  and  of 
the  mayor's  parlour,  and  to  the  panelling  of  1 593-1 595,  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  of  city  benefactors  and  city  companies. 

The  prison  under  the  forepart  of  the  guildhall,  to  which  access  was 
obtained  through  a  trap-door  in  the  mace  sergeants'  room,  had  been  opened 
up  for  inspection  by  the  town  clerk,  who  read  an  extract  from  the  Act 
book  of  the  chamber  of  the  year  1561  sentencing  one  Richard  Sweet  to 
be  consigned  there  on  solitary  confinement  for  forty  days  for  incontinence. 
He  was  to  be  fed  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  on  bread  and  water.  A 
later  minute  records  his  release  on  his  repentance  after  twenty-four  days. 

The  town  clerk  then  described  the  collection  of  city  muniments, 
which  are  somewhat  insecurely  housed  in  a*  room  in  the  yard  of  the 
guildhall. 

The  city  muniments  existing  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  collected 
and  arranged  by  John  Hoker,  and  his  autograph  catalogue  of  them  is  still 
in  existence.  They  were  brought  together  and  catalogued  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Moore  in  1863-70,  and  his  catalogue,  with  descriptive  notes  by  Professor 
J.  H.  Wylie,  is  about  to  be  issued  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission. 

Mr.  Stuart  Moore,  in  the  introduction  to  his  calendar,  states  that  the 
records  possessed  by  the  city  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  that  can  be 
boasted  by  any  city  or  town  in  the  united  kingdom.  They  are  exceedingly 
voluminous ;  from  the  earliest  time  they  have  been  kept  in  the  most  perfect 
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manner,  and  have  come  down  to  us  in  an  almost  unbroken  series  extending 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

In  every  age,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day,  we  find  them 
constantly  referred  to  in  support  of  the  city's  privileges.  TTiese  documents 
are  also  of  great  value  in  an  historical  sense,  as  showing  the  history  of  her 
people,  their  manners,  their  lives,  thoughts  and  actions  from  age  to  age. 
We  have  their  wills,  their  letters,  their  endless  litigations,  often  disclosing 
interesting  particulars,  their  evidence  upon  disputes  in  law,  giving  minute 
details  of  their  inner  life,  the  byelaws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  corporations  and  trade-gilds  ;  the  continual  disputes  and  endless  re- 
criminations between  the  citizens  and  the  clergy  and  a  hundred  other  matters 
of  interest  and  value.  From  an  archaeological  point  of  view  th^ir  importance 
is,  of  course,  very  great,  and  one  may  safely  assume  that  no  city  has  more 
ample  materials  for  its  archaeological  history  than  the  city  of  Exeter. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  most  interesting  of  the  muniments,  some 
of  which,  including  those  referred  to  by  the  town  clerk  in  his  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  guildhall,  were  exhibited  in  the  room.  The  collection 
comprises  50  royal  charters,  commencing  with  the  charter  of  Henry  II,  the 
Mayor's  court  rolls  (1263  to  1701),  Provost  court  rolls  (from  1328),  rolls 
of  the  Mayor's  Tourn  (1337  to  1448),  the  Receiver's  accounts  (1305  and 
1339  to  1 721),  the  Act  books  of  the  chamber  from  1507,  letters  and  warrants 
from  Henry  VII  and  later  sovereigns,  and  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous 
deeds  and  letters  from  the  year  1073  onwards.  The  collection  also  includes 
the  manuscript  histories  of  John  Hoker,  and  Richard  Izacke's  Memorials 
of  Exeter,  also  the  autograph  letters  of  John  Shillingford,  mayor  of  Exeter 
in  1447,  which  have  been  transcribed  by  Mr.  Stuart  Moore  and  published 
by  the  Camden  Society. 

The  Mayor's  court  is  still  held  on  one  day  of  the  week  and  is  opened 
by  the  sergeant-at-mace  with  the  ancient  formality.  The  Provost  court 
of  the  city  is  also  still  in  existence,  having  a  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  of 
the  Mayor's  court  of  London,  and  is  frequently  resorted  to  for  its  powers 
of  foreign  attachment. 

The  matrices  of  the  city  seals,  with  the  earliest  documents  on  which 
their  impressions  could  be  found,  were  then  exhibited  and  described.  The 
most  ancient  and  the  most  interesting  is  the  common  seal.  On  the  back 
of  the  matrix  is  fashioned  a  fleur-de-lys,  having  thereon  the  words  lvcas 
ME  FECIT,  and  round  the  margin  the  words  +  will,  prvdvm  me  dedit 
civiTATi  EXONiE  cvivs  ANiME  pROPiciETUR  DEVS  am[en].  This  information 
fixes  the  date  of  the  seal  at  about  1 1 70-1 1 80.  The  design  represents  an  edifice 
standing  in  the  background  and  on  either  side,  in  the  foreground,  two  lofty 
circular  embattled  towers  connected  by  a  low  parapet.  From  the  far  side 
of  each  tower  there  runs  an  embattled  wall.  In  chief  is  a  representation 
of  the  sun  between  a  crescent  moon  and  a  star,  and  in  base  is  a  fleur-de-lys 
between  two  wyverns  with  their  tails  flowing.  The  legend  treads 
+  8ICILLVM  civiTATis  EXONIE.  Several  interpretations  have  been  given  to 
this  design.  The  town  clerk  submitted  his  interpreution  of  it  as  a 
symbolic  representation  of  the  castle  and  the  city  walls  guarding  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  institutions  of  thtf  city,  and  he  exhibited  impressions 
of  contemporary  monastic  seals  from  which  he  traced  the  development  of 
the  design  of  the  common  seal.  The  common  seal  of  the  borough  of 
Taunton,  of  which  an  impression  was  exhibited,  shows  the  same  designs  as 
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the  Exeter  seal  with  slight  differences,  and  was  probably  made  by  the  same 
artificer,  Lucas. 

The  matrices  of  two  common  seals  of  later  date  were  exhibited,  one  dated 
1 5  31  and  the  other  1672.  The  former  has  for  design  the  letter  X  on  a  shield, 
and  the  latter  the  city  arms  with  supporters  and  crest  granted  the  city  in 
1 564  and  the  city  motto,  "  Semper  fidelis."  There  is  no  evidence,  however, 
that  either  of  these  seals  was  ever  used. 

Another  matrix  exhibited  was  of  the  seal  of  the  Statute  Merchant. 
With  this  was  also  shown  the  letters  patent  of  1292  granting  the  custody 
of  the  seal  to  the  mayor  of  Exeter.  By  letters  patent  of  the  same  date 
Walter  de  Langedon,  clerk,  is  appointed  to  the  custody  of  the  counter  seal, 
and  in  the  city  charter  of  1627  the  town  clerk  of  the  city  is  appointed  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  king's  clerk  for  the  sealing  and  enrolment  of 
recognisances  under  the  Statute  Merchant.  The  counter  seal,  or  king's 
clerk's  seal,  has  for  design  a  lion  passant.  The  matrix  is  lost,  but  an 
impression  was  shewn  on  a  deed  of  the  year  1 384.  The  town  clerk  observed 
that  the  deeds  in  the  muniment  room  showed  that  in  the  fourteenth  century 
a  common  use  was  made  of  the  king's  clerk's  seal  apart  from  its  association 
with  the  king's  seal.  Free  use  seems  also  to  have  been  made  of  the  device 
of  the  lion  passant  in  the  seals  of  private  citizens  and  of  the  minor  officials 
of  the  city. 

Other  matrices  exhibited  were  :  The  mayoralty  seal,  still  in  use  (earliest 
known  impression  1306)  ;  the  Exe  bridge  seal,  having  for  design  the  earliest 
stone  bridge  which  was  erected  in  1250-1  (earliest  known  impression  1256 
or  1264) ;  two  mayor's  seals,  one  of  the  year  1604,  the  other  modern,  each 
bearing  the  city  arms  as  its  device,  and  the  sheriff's  seal,  which  is  modern. 

Impressions  were  also  shown  of  two  city  seals  of  which  the  matrices  are 
lost :  the  provost's  seal  (earliest  known  impression  1296),  and  the  seal  of 
the  mayor  of  the  Staple  (earliest  known  impression  1449). 

Several  matrices  and  impressions  of  the  ancient  seals  of  certain  monastic 
houses  and  hospitals  of  the  city  were  also  shown. 

T  AW  '^^^  ^^^^  building  visited  was  the  law  library,  an  old 

LIBRARY.  ^*^  ^^  ^^^  north-east  side  of  the  close,  which  seems  to 

have  been  connected  with  the  chancellor  of  the  cathedral, 
the  Tudor  entrance  arch  bearing  his  arms.  The  library  possesses  a  fine 
hammer-beam  roof  (plate  ix) ;  the  trusses  have  angels  bearing  shields. 
Mr.  Reed,  in  the  course  of  his  description,  observed  that  the  roof  was  of 
the  same  type  and  period  as  that  of  Westminster  hall  (1397),  although  only 
one-third  the  span,  being  but  22  feet.  The  hall  would  appear  to  liave 
originally  been  about  double  its  present  length  of  31  feet,  for  the  base  of 
an  octagonal  lantern  appears  now  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  the  angels 
on  the  adjoining  ends  of  the  hammer-beams  face  inwards,  as  if  they  had  been 
twisted  round  from  the  horizontal  position  of  the  others. 

There  are  several  interesting  courtyards  in  the  close.  The  Elizabethan 
house  at  the  eastern  end  (plate  x)  occupies  the  site  of  the  town  residence 
of  the  abbots  of  Buckfast. 

The  day's  programme  ended  with  the  Bishop's  palace, 
bShOP'S  *^^   ^^^   adjoining   buildings.     Here   the   members   were 

PALACE.  hospitably  entertained  at  tea  by  the  bishop  of  Exeter  and 

Mrs.  Robertson. 

The  Bishop's  palace,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  presbytery  of  the 
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cathedral,  retains  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ancient  building,  though 
much  altered.  The  chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  the  main  entrance  are  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Bishop  Oldham  (1505-15 19)  rebuilt  some  portions  of 
the  palace,  but  the  structures  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  porch,  parts  of  which 
were  standing  in  1797,  are  now  destroyed,  including  the  great  hall  where 
100  poor  men  were  occasionally  fed.  The  fifteenth-century  window  of 
three  stories  was  removed  from  Elliot's  House  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  close.  There  is  a  fine  mantelpiece  of  the  time  of  bishop  Peter  Courtenay 
(l  478-1 487).  At  the  rebellion  the  palace  was  purchased  by  the  city  for 
^^450,  and  conveyed  in  1650  to  St.  John's  hospital,  who  leased  it  to  a  sugar 
baker.  It  was,  however,  regained  by  bishop  Seth  Ward  in  1662.  The 
grounds  are  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  city  wall :  this,  with  two 
of  the  bastions,  which  have  been  refaced,  remains  in  a  good  condition. 

The  bishop  of  Exeter,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  building,  said  that 
the  palace  was,  with  one  trifling  exception,  as  it  was  in  1846,  when  the 
last  serious  work  on  it  was  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Christian. 
The  ground  plan  was  substantially  that  of  bishop  Oldham's  time.  There 
was  one  unique  feature  in  that  the  bishop  of  Exeter  can  walk  from  his  palace 
into  the  cathedral  church  without  going  out  of  doors.  The  present  approach 
was  provided  by  Oldham,  who  seems  to  have  at  the  same  time  destroyed 
the  original  way  of  getting  into  the  cathedral  church. 

The  rectangular  chapter-house,  which  was  intended  to 
PHAPTFR  ^^^^  ^^^^  vaulted,  was  begun  in  the  time  of  bishop  Brewer 

HOUSE.  (i  224-1 244)  who  gave  a  "  sufficient  area  to  make  a  chapter- 

house in  our  garden  near  the  tower  of  St.  John  "  (P.  Free- 
man). The  lower  portion  is  of  this  period,  with  wall  arcading  of  clustered 
columns,  having  Purbeck  shafts  and  foliaged  capitals.  The  upper  part  is  the 
work  of  bishop  Lacy  (1420-1455),  while  bishop  Neville  (1458- 1464)  inserted  an 
east  window ;  and  to  bishop  Bothe  (1465-1478),  whose  arms  appear  in  it, 
is  ascribed  the  very  fine  timber  ceiling.  The  cloister,  now  destroyed,  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  bishop  Stapeldon  (1308-132^. 

There  were  displayed  in  the  chapter-house  some  of  the  greatest  treasures 
of  the  cathedral  library.  These  included  the  Codex  Exoniensis,  a  unique 
collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  and  the  only  book  remaining  of  those 
given  to  the  cathedral  by  Leofric  when  he  transferred  the  see  in  1050  from 
Crediton.  Another  manuscript  on  view  was  the  Exeter  Domesday,  which 
contains  the  minute  returns  nwde  by  the  Conqueror's  commissioners  at 
the  time  of  the  survey ;  from  it  the  great  Domesday  was  compiled. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  was  given  in  the  Albert 
RECEPTION.  Memorial  by  the  mayor  and  mayoress  of  Exeter  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Michelmore),  and  the  members  of  the  Institute 
had  the  privilege  of  inspecting  a  most  interesting  exhibition  of  civic  regalia, 
lent  by  the  kindness  of  certain  Devon  borough  councils,  and  also  of  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  silver  plate  prior  to  the  reign  of  George  I. 

The  exhibition  had  been  arranged  under  the  direction  of  the  city 
council,  1  the  following  boroughs  contributing  exhibits  :    Exeter,   Barn- 


^  A  catalogue  of  the  exhibita  was  pre-  the  town  elcrk,  and  the  plate  by  Mr. 
sented  to  each  member  of  the  Institute,  J.  H.  EUett  Lake.  The  exhibition  also 
the  regalia  and  seals  were  catalogued  by      included  objects  from  the  Exeter  Museum 
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staple,  Bideford,  Bradninch  (deprived  of  its  charters  in  1883),  Dartmouth, 
Great  Torrington,  Launceston,  South  Molton,  Tiverton  and  Totnes.  A  few 
of  the  pieces  are  illustrated  in  plates  zi  and  xii. 

Before  the  detailed  inspection  of  the  exhibits  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope 
spoke  upon  civic  regalia  in  general,  with  special  reference  to  the  evolution 
of  the  civic  mace. 

The  Exeter  regalia  includes  two  royal  swords,  one 
oi?cwiC^^  presented  to  the  city  by  Edward  IV  on  his  visit  to  Exeter 
REGALIA.  ^^  ^47®>  *^^  *^c  other  presented  by  Henry  VII  on  his  visit 

in  October,  1497,  shortly  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  by 
Perkin  Warbeck.  With  the  latter  sword  was  also  presented  a  cap  of 
maintenance.  John  Hoker,  who  must  have  been  acquainted  with  many 
citizens  who  witnessed  the  visit  of  Henry  VII,  refers  to  the  presentation  of 
the  sword  and  cap  in  his  Commonplace  book  as  follows :  "  And  further 
to  encorage  the  Mayer  &  Citesens  to  be  myndefuU  of  theire  duties  and 
to  contynue  dutyfuU  &  obedient  subjectes  hensforth  as  tofore  they  had 
donne :  he  [the  King]  toke  his  sword  w***  he  then  wore  about  his  mydle 
and  gave  it  to  the  Mayere  together  w"*  a  hatt  of  mayntenaunce  to  be  borne 
before  hym  and  his  successors  as  it  is  used  yn  the  Citie  of  London." 

The  older  sword  was  draped  in  crape  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  and 
was  borne  before  the  mayor  and  corporation  when  they  attended  the 
cathedral  church  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles  I  until  the 
commemoration  service  was  removed  from  the  Prayer  Book  in  1859.  ^^ 
is  now  used  as  the  mourning  sword  of  the  corporation.  The  hilt  and 
scabbard  are  not  part  of  the  original  sword,  and  were  added  probably  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  pommel  and  scabbard  of  the  sword  of  Henry  VII  are  also  later 
additions,  the  pommel  being  added  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  as  indicated 
by  the  gold  coin  which  is  let  into  it,  and  the  scabbard  of  embroidered  velvet 
in  1634. 

The  sword  of  Henry  VII  and  the  cap  of  maintenance  are  now  borne 
before  the  mayor  on  all  state  occasions.  The  Act  book  of  the  city  records 
an  order  of  the  chamber  in  November,  1634,  for  "  A  newe  Cappe  of 
maintenance  to  be  made  and  bought  for  Mr.  Sword  Bearer  att  the  charge 
of  the  Cittie  as  they  use  in  London."  This  is  the  existing  cap  or  casing 
of  embroidered  velvet  which,  it  is  said,  envelopes  a  cap  of  black  felt. 

The  four  maces  of  the  city  of  Exeter  which  are  borne  by  the  sergeants- 
at-mace  bear  the  hall-mark  1 730-1.  The  coronet  is  a  later  addition,  for  it 
bears  the  hall-mark  1765. 

The  Receiver's  accounts  for  9  and  10  Richard  II  record  a  payment  of 
40s.  for  the  purchase  of  four  maces.  The  roll  for  the  following  year  shows 
an  expenditure  of  6d.  on  the  repair  of  each  of  two  maces  and  an  expenditure 
of  IIS.  8d.  on  the  mace  of  the  third  bailiff,  being  2s.  for  a  new  fusil  of  iron, 
7s.  8d.  for  silver  for  the  same,  and  2s.  for  the  making  of  the  same  mace. 
These  were,  doubtless,  the  old  maces,  and  the  entries  indicate  that   they 


permanent  collection,  arranged  and  cata-  the    catalogue    and    from    details    of   the 

logued  by  the  curator,  Mr.  F.  R.  Rowley.  regalia  given   by  the    town  clerk  of   the 

The  following  description  of  the  exhibits,  city,  and  as   to  the  silver  by  Mr.  EUett 

with  short  historical  notes,  is  derived  from  Lake. 
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must  have  been  of  considerable  age  at  this  time.  These  arc  the  first 
references  that  can  be  found  to  the  Exeter  maces,  but  maces  were  doubtless 
carried  by  the  four  catchpoles  of  the  city  (the  predecessors  in  office  of  the 
under-bailiflFs  and  the  sergeants-at-mace)  to  whom  we  find  a  reference  in  a 
deed  of  i I 54-8. 

The  history  of  the  city  records  constant  disputes  between  the  city  and 
the  cathedral  authorities  as  to  the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
In  the  year  1447  it  was  decided,  upon  a  writ  of  trespass  sued  by  bishop  Lacy 
in  the  court  of  common  bench,  that  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  and  their 
successors  and  servants  should  for  ever  thereafter  bear  their  maces  within 
the  cathedral  and  the  cathedral  close  without  any  disturbance  on  the  part 
of  the  bishop,  dean  and  chapter.  The  minutes  of  the  city  chamber  of  14th 
September,  1708,  set  forth  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between  the  chamber 
and  the  bishop,  dean  and  chapter  in  settlement  of  various  matters  of  dispute 
that  had  arisen  between  them.  We  gather  from  this  that  the  mayor  and 
corporation  were  in  the  habit  of  being  late  at  the  cathedral  service,  for  the 
agreement  provides  "  for  the  preventing  all  doubts  and  questions  which 
might  hereafter  arise  concerning  the  wearing  the  cap  of  maintainance  and 
bearing  the  sword  before  the  said  mayor  and  his  successors  into  choir  of 
the  said  cathedrall  church  that  the  said  mayor  and  his  successors  coming 
to  the  said  choir  in  time  of  divine  service  do  cause  the  sword  to  be  dropt 
and  cap  of  maintainance  taken  off  at  the  entrance  or  door  of  the  said  choir. 
But  at  other  times  that  the  said  sword  be  carried  erect  and  the  cap  of 
maintainance  worn  before  the  said  mayor  and  his  successors  into  and  coming 
out  of  the  said  choir  as  hath  been  used  for  some  time  past." 

The  four  silver  chains  (c.  1500),  now  worn  by  the  sergeants-at-mace, 
were  formerly  worn  by  the  city  waits.  Alternate  links  enclose  letters  X  R 
for  Exeter. 

The  mayor's  chain  (1874)  consists  of  sixteen  main  links  conjoined  by 
smaller  ones.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  this  society,  since  it  was  presented 
to  the  city  by  the  Institute  in  that  year.  The  main  links  are  alternately 
the  letter  X  crowned  and  the  castle  of  the  city  escutcheon,  doubtless  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  these  were  the  hall-marks  of  the  city  assay  office,  the  former 
prior  to  and  the  latter  subsequent  to  the  year  1701.  The  central  link  i$ 
a  cinquefoil  charged  with  the  figure  of  the  cap  of  maintenance,  and  from 
this  link  depends  a  medallion  bearing  the  armorial  insignia  of  the  city  in 
enamel  and  engraved  on  the  back  with  an  inscription.  ^ 

The  sheriff's  chain  (1878)  consists  of  S-shaped  links  to  which  the  sheriff 
each  year  contributes  a  link.  The  central  link  is  the  triple-towered  castle 
from  which  depends  the  badge. 

The  following  description  of  the  regalia  of  the  other  boroughs  is  sum- 
marised from  the  catalogue  : — 

The  most  interesting  of  the  maces  were  the  small  or  sergeants'  maces 
belonging  to  the  boroughs  of  Bideford,  Dartmouth  and  Great  Torrington. 


^"This   Collar   and  Badge  were   pre-  with  which  the  donon,  the  RoTalArdueo- 

•ented  to   Charles   John  Follet,  Esquire,  logical    Institute    of   Great   Britain   and 

B.C.L.,    Mayor    of    Exeter,   1872-4,  and  Iieland,  were  received  by  the  Mayor  and 

his  successors  in  that  office  for  ever,  in  Citizens    during     the     Congress   held    at 

recognition  of  the  interest  and  hospitality  Exeter  in  1873." 
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The  two  Bideford  maces  were  probably  made  in  1573,  the  date  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  borough.  They  are  of  silver  with  an  iron  core,  one 
being  13  J  inches  and  the  other  12  J  inches  in  length.  Each  mace-head  has 
vertical  sides  of  open  scroll-work  with  the  Tudor  arms  on  the  flat  top.  The 
lower  part  of  the  shaft  is  worked  into  eight  ribbed  flanges.  The  two 
Dartmouth  maces  are  of  the  reign  of  James  I  ;  the  grips  are  formed  of  six 
copper-gilt  flanges,  with  unpierced  scroll  ornament,  and  painted  alternately 
green,  red  and  blue.  The  Great  Torrington  maces  bear  the  date  1687  ; 
the  base  has  three  openwork  flanges. 

The  great,  or  mayors',  maces  exhibited  were  also  in  pairs.  They  are 
of  silver  or  silver  gilt  except  those  of  Bradninch,  which  are  of  wood.  Great 
maces  prior  to  1650  are  scarce,  and  the  two  great  maces  from  Torrington, 
being  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  are  specially  interesting.  The  base  of  each 
of  these  has  four  open-work  flanges.  The  other  great  maces  were  in 
order  of  date  :  Barnstaple  (1653)  having  a  shaft  terminating  in  a  handsome 
foot-knop  bearing  the  borough  arms ;  Bideford  (temp.  Charles  I)  presented 
to  the  borough  by  the  earl  of  Bath ;  Launceston  (1679) ;  South  Molton 
(temp.  George  I) ;  Tiverton  (1727-8)  ;  Dartmouth  (1754-5) ;  Totnes 
(c.  1754-9) ;  Bradninch  (1839).  ^^  ^^^  °^  ^^^  Maundy  pattern,  the  crowns 
of  the  Torrington  and  Barnstaple  maces  being  doubtless  added  at  the 
restoration. 

Among  the  exhibits  was  a  matrix  of  the  mayoralty  seal  of  Totnes, 
probably  of  fourteenth-century  date.  It  had  a  special  interest  from  the 
fact  that  the  device  shows,  on  each  side  of  a  circular  castle,  a  mace  of 
early  form  with  flanged  end  uppermost. 

Two  silver  oars  were  exhibited.  That  from  Barnstaple  (1780),  is  the 
warrant  of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor  as  water-bailiff.  The 
Dartmouth  oar  was  granted  in  1721  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  by  the 
duke  of  Cornwall  as  a  symbol  of  their  rights,  as  lessees  from  the  duchy,  of 
the  bailiwick  of  the  water  of  Dartmouth.  About  the  year  1866  some  of 
the  rights  appertaining  to  the  bailiwick  were  purchased  from  the  duchy 
and  the  oar  was  reluctantly  returned  to  the  duke.  The  present  duke  of 
Cornwall,  on  completing  his  studies  at  the  Royal  Naval  College  in  191 1, 
returned  the  oar  to  the  corporation. 

Other  exhibits  included  the  following :  three  valuable  silver-gilt  hanaps 
belonging  to  the  Barnstaple  corporation,  two  bearing  the  hall-mark  1620-1, 
and  the  third  the  hall-mark  1625-6 ;  each  cup  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  donor. 

A  loving  cup  (1693-4)  from  Totnes,  and  a  loving  cup  (i  780-1)  from 
Launceston. 

The  mayors'  chains  of  Dartmouth,  Great  Torrington,  and  South  Molton. 

The  bailiff's  staff  of  South  Molton,  the  borough  beadle  staff  of  Tiverton, 
and  the  four  Bradninch  staves  of  office. 

The  matrices  and  impressions  of  some  of  the  ancient  seals  of  the 
exhibiting  boroughs. 

The  extensive  array  of  silver  had  been  lent,  principally, 
OF^n!vFR^  by  well-known  west  country  families,  collectors,  and  public 
PLATE.  bodies.     Dominating    the  whole    collection   was  the   im- 

posing silver-gilt  salt  presented  in  1660  to  Charles   II  by 
the  Exeter  city  chamber.     It  takes  the  form  of  a  stout  battlemented  tower 
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with  cannon  projecting  on  all  sides,  footed  by  a  moat  containing  lizards 
and  other  creatures,  the  whole  being  freely  studded  with  precious  stones, 
some  of  which  were  inserted  for  the  coronation  of  George  IV. 

The  earliest  example  among  the  ecclesiastical  silver  was  a  mazer  of 
maplewood  mounted  in  silver-gilt  and  inscribed  "  A  gift  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Petrock,  a.d.  1490,"  but  opinion  is  not  agreed  that  it  was  originally 
intended  for  church  use,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  parcel-gilt  tazza 
from  Arlington  church.  The  chalices  included  a  number  made  in  Exeter, 
where  the  development  of  the  silversmith's  craft  proceeded  so  vigorously 
that  it  produced  a  distinct  pattern  of  these  vessels.  Most  of  the  specimens 
lent  were  made  by  John  Jones  (i 558-1 583),  whose  name  appears  on  his 
work  as  "  I.  Ions,"  the  chalices  of  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Petrock's,  and  St.  Mary 
Arches  being  good  examples  of  his  skill. 

Another  Exeter  vessel  deserving  of  note  as  being  typical  was  a  lavabo, 
or  washing  bowl,  in  plain,  hammered  silver,  made  by  John  Elston  in  1702  for 
St.  Martin's  church.  Of  several  alms-dishes  lent,  one  from  St.  John's,  Exeter 
(hall-mark  1656),  attracted  particular  attention,  the  ornamentation  being 
in  flat  chasing,  with  tulips  and  leaves  on  a  matted  ground.  Among  the 
secular  silver  were  several  standing  salts.  One  of  bell  shape  and  in  silver-gilt 
consisted  of  three  sections  and  rested  on  three  claw-and-ball  feet ;  another 
of  similar  shape,  made  in  London  in  1608,  was  in  two  sections,  one  of  which 
was  adapted  for  pepper. 

A  tiger-ware  jug,  made  by  Eston  of  Exeter  in  1580,  had  the  silver 
neck-band,  cover  and  foot  richly  chased,  the  cover  being  surmounted  by 
a  lion  sejant,  whilst  the  thumb-piece  took  the  form  of  a  winged  mermaid. 
Dating  from  the  Cromwellian  era,  when  art  was  under  a  blighting  influence, 
was  a  wine-cup  with  the  bowl  borne  on  a  trumpet-shaped  stem,  the 
ornamentation  consisting  of  four  panels  with  tulips  on  upright  stems 
flanked  by  leaves.  Another  Commonwealth  loan  was  a  porringer  with 
shaped  sides  embossed  and  chased  and  with  the  cover  chased. 

A  canteen  set  bearing  the  London  hall-mark  for  1676  comprised  two 
dishes,  two  bowls,  salt  and  pepper  box,  knife,  fork,  and  flat-stemmed  spoon. 
Other  Charles  II  pieces  included  a  tankard  and  cover  and  a  porringer  and 
cover,  lent  by  the  custos  and  college  of  vicars  choral,  Exeter.  Among 
other  silver,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  queen  Anne  miniature  tea  and  coffee 
service,  consisting  of  table,  kettle  and  stand,  coffee-pot,  tea-pot,  sugar-bowl, 
with  cover,  two  cups  and  covers,  basin,  six  cups  and  saucers,  and  six  spoons  ; 
also  a  pair  of  massive  George  II  double  sauce-boats  with  shields-of-arms 
engraved  on  the  bodies. 

Of  historical  interest  was  a  royalist  badge  in  silver-gilt  with  a  medallion 
of  Charles  II  and  the  royal  arms. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  an  interesting  array  of  spoons  was  a 
full  set  of  apostle  spoons  and  the  master  spoon  presenting  an  image  of  Christ 
with  one  hand  holding  the  orb  and  cross  and  the  other  raised  in  benediction. 
The  same  case  also  contained  a  series  of  13  spoons,  the  dates  of  which  ranged 
from  1601  to  1716,  illustrating  the  evolution  of  bowl  and  stem  in  that  period, 
two  early  Christian  spoons,  a  Roman  spoon  and  17  old  spoons  of  Exeter 
manufacture  with  their  makers'  marks. 
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Friday,  25th  July. 

The  distance  covered  on  this  day  was  considerable,  although  the  places 
visited  were  only  three.    These  lay  to  the  south-west  of  Exeter,  and  the  day 
ended  with  an  afternoon  on  that  corner  of  Dartmoor  where,  perhaps,  the . 
best-known  example  of  its  prehistoric  habitations  is  to  be  found. 
DUN-  After  an  hour's  journey  through  well-wooded  and  fertile 

CHIDEOCK  country  the  first  halt  was  nude  at  Dunchideock  church, 
CHURCH.  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Brakspear.     This  is  a  small 

structure,  mostly  of  the  fifteenth  century,  consisting  of  continuous  chancel 
and  nave  with  north  aisle,  western  tower,  and  south  porch.  At  Dunchideock 
the  columns  of  the  arcade  are  great  monoliths  with  rude  mouldings  more 
suggestive  of  the  early  twelfth  than  the  late  fifteenth  century.  The  hardness 
of  the  conglomerate  of  the  neighbourhood  thwarted  anything  but  the  most 
elementary  design,  and  as  a  consequence  the  craftsman  had  to  discover 
another  outlet  in  the  elaboration  of  the  wooden  fittings.  The  glory  of 
the  church  is  the  fine  rood-screen,  with  side  screens  to  the  chancel.  The 
screen  is  continued  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  solid  panelling  round  the 
column  dividing  the  middle  portion  from  the  side.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  anyone  was  able  to  get  to  the  rood-loft.  In  the  wood-ribbed 
vaulting  and  cresting  of  the  screen  there  is  a  clever  amalgamation  of  new 
with  original  work.  Several  of  the  bench-ends  are  of  the  same  date  as  the 
screen.    The  church  possesses  two  mediaeval  bells  bearing  inscriptions. 

Opposite  Dunchideock  church  is  a  small  fifteenth-century  manor-house. 

A  journey  of  some  twenty  minutes  along  precipitous 

CHURCH  *^^  narrow  lanes,  through  which  at  times  the  motor  cars 

had  literally  to  force  their  way,  brought  the  party  to  Ashton 

church,  which  Mr.  Brakspear  declared  to  be  the  most  charming  church  in 

the  programme  of  the  meeting. 

It  is  of  precisely  similar  plan  to  Dunchideock  and  of  the  same  date, 
but  more  of  the  old  work  remains.  Like  most  of  the  churches  in  this  county, 
it  was  rebuilt  during  the  fifteenth  century.  A  freestone  is  used  for  the 
arcades,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  fabric  is  of  pure  Dartmoor  granite. 
Here,  too,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  wooden  screen- 
work.  It  is  richer  than  that  at  Dunchideock,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  series  of 
painted  saints  in  the  lower  panels.  This,  however,  is  not  at  all  remarkable 
in  Devon.  What  does  at  once  diflFerentiate  it  from  nearly  all  the  others  is 
the  panel  of  the  screen  between  the  chancel  and  north  or  lady-chapel.  This 
screen  has  an  interesting  series  of  half-length  figures  of  prophets  with  scrolls 
painted  on  them  in  three  colours.  A  number  of  the  bench-ends  are  original, 
and  there  is  some  interesting  glass  in  the  north  windows.  In  the  glass  and 
on  the  bench-ends  and  font  are  arms  of  the  Chudleigh  family.  In  the 
lady-chapel  there  is  on  the  north  wall  a  fine  wall  painting  of  "  our  Lord's 
Pity,"  depicting  the  Saviour  in  the  tomb  showing  His  wounds,  and  surrounded 
by  the  emblems  of  the  Passion.  There  is  a  good  wooden  monument  to 
George  Chudleigh,  of  1657. 

Mr.  F.  Morris  Drake  drew  attention  to  the  considerable  number  of 
pieces  of  original  painted  glass  still  remaining  in  the  lady-chapel  windows, 
bearing  the  arms  and  alliances  of  the  Chudleighs.    The  work  he  con- 
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FIG.    7.      CRIMSPOUND,    DARTMOOR. 
From  a  plan  by  Mr.  F.  Bumard  and  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 
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sidered  to  be  especially  good,  especially  the  lions,  of  which  there  are  about 
twenty-five.  As  illustrating  the  elaborate  care  with  which  it  was  painted, 
Mr.  Drake  said  the  artist  had  taken  the  trouble  to  grind  off  the  ruby  colour 
between  the  paws  and  between  the  tail  and  body  of  each  lion.  He  thought 
they  might  be  French. 

Moretonhampstead  was  next  visited,  a  typical  moorland 
HAMPSTEAD  ^°^^^>  situated  in  a  wild  country  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor. 
It  gained  considerable  prosperity  through  the  woollen 
trade  in  the  middle  ages.  There  is  a  good  fifteenth-century  church,  and  the 
almshouses,  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the  church,  have  a  picturesque  arcaded 
front  towards  the  street,  built  of  granite,  and  dated  1637. 

Critics  in  the  past  have  complained  that  the  Institute 

GRIMSPOUND.  has  paid  too  little  attention  to  prehistoric  antiquities,  but 

that  reproach  was  certainly  removed  by  the  visit  to  Hembury 

fort  on  Wednesday  and  the  inspection  of  another  prehistoric  monument 

this  afternoon. 

After  stopping  for  lunch  at  Moretonhampstead  the  party  reached  the 
high  land  of  Dartmoor,  and  there  joined  the  Devonshire  Association  and 
other  local  societies  at  Grimspound  (fig,  7).  The  weather  was  perfect, 
and  the  gathering  numbered  from  three  to  four  hundred  persons.  The 
Institute  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Ashley  Froude  (president  of  the  Devonshire 
Association)  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Card  (president  of  the  Teign  Field  Naturalists' 
Club). 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  having  acknowledged  the  welcome  and  paid  some 
graceful  compliments  to  the  county  of  Devon,  Mr.  Robert  Burnard,  F.S.A. 
began  his  description  of  the  site.  Referring  to  the  general  results  obtained 
from  the  exploration  of  the  hut-circles  and  sepulchral  remains  of  Dartmoor 
by  Mr.  Baring-Gould  and  himself,  he  said  that  from  1893  to  1903  over 
three  hundred  hut-circles  were  explored,  the  finds  indicating  an  occupation 
by  a  pastoral  people,  who  used  stone  and  bronze  as  the  materials  for  their 
implements  and  weapons,  and  rude  hand-made  pots  for  domestic  purposes. 
Very  f^w  of  these  circles  disclosed  evidence  of  a  prolonged  occupancy,  the 
inference  being  that  they  were  used  merely  as  summer  residences  by 
lowlanders  during  their  annual  visits  to  the  moor  for  the  grazing  of  their 
cattle.  If  there  was  a  permanent  population  it  must  have  been  very  meagre, 
being  strictly  limited  by  the  small  amount  of  forage  which  could  be  stored 
for  winter  use.  These  people  were  obviously  not  tin-streamers.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  reliable  evidence  of  tin-smelting  on  the  moor  until  about  the 
tenth  century  of  the  present  era.  Mr.  Burnard  said  it  was  remarkable 
that  the  Romans  should  have  so  neglected  the  tin  of  Dartmoor,  seeing  that 
they  had  an  important  station  so  near  as  Exeter.  So  far  as  could  be 
discovered  from  the  evidence  available,  they  did  not  concern  themselves 
about  mining  on  Dartnaoor ;  and  there  were  no  tangible  signs  upon  which 
to  base  the  idea  that  they  concerned  themselves  about  Cornwall :  yet  the 
Romans  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Wales  and  explored  other  out-of-the- 
way  places  in  their  search  for  lead  and  gold. 

Many  groups  of  hut-circles  had  pounds  or  enclosures  for  cattle  associated 
with  them,  but  there  was  not  another  on  Dartmoor  like  that  at  Grimspound, 
for  it  had  never  been  pillaged  of  its  stones.  Other  Dartmoor  pounds  showed 
evidence  of  great  spoliation,  but  here  every  stone  that  the  original  builders 
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put  into  the  outer  wall,  and  every  stone  put  into  the  circles,  was  there  still. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  any  newtake  walls  in  the  vicinity, 
so  that  it  was  never  robbed.  The  most  obvious  reason  why  a  primitive 
people  should  put  up  such  a  structure  at  that  place  was  that  a  considerable 
outcrop  of  granite  was  close  at  hand,  and  also  that  the  Grimslake  stream 
ran  through  the  pound.  When  Mr.  Baring-Gould  and  himself  came  there 
first,  the  walls  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of  inexplicable  confusion.  Supposing 
the  stones  to  be  the  ruins  of  one  wall,  it  was  found  that  if  placed  one  on 
the  other  they  would  make  a  wall  lo  feet  thick  and  4  feet  high.  Such  a 
wall  would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Investigation  showed  it  should  be 
not  one  wall  but  two,  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  with  an  empty  space 
between  them  averaging  from  3  feet  to  3 J  feet,  while  in  places  the  outer 
faces  of  the  two  walls  were  14  feet  apart.  This  height  would  be  ample 
for  folding  sheep  but  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  out  human  assailants 
or  an  active  enemy  like  a  wolf.  This  double  walling  probably  extended 
41II  round  the  pound  except  at  the  main  entrance.  Personally,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  the  place  might  have  been  intended 
to  be  it  was  never  completed.  What  useful  purpose  could  such  a  narrow 
.space  as  the  3  feet  between  the  walls  serve  ?  It  might  be  said  that  it 
•could  be  filled  with  an  earthen  core  carrying  a  wooden  palisade,  but  there 
was  not  the  least  trace  of  such  a  core ;  and  if  it  had  existed  it  could  not 
ihave  been  entirely  washed  away.  The  area  within  this  enclosing  wall  was 
^bout  four  acres,  and  in  it  were  twenty-four  circular  enclosures.  Twelve 
of  these  had  been  identified  as  huts  at  one  time  liv^d  in  by  human  beings. 
They  had  thick  walls  of  stones  set  vertically,  smaller  stones  being  used  as 
an  infilling.  He  presumed  that  the  almost  circular  stone  waUs  were  covered 
by  roofs  of  rushes  or  heather  in  wigwam  fashion.  The  covering  here  could 
certainly  not  have  been  stone.  The  huts  were  undoubtedly  only  occupied 
in  summer-time.  In  them  was  usually  found  a  floor  of  beaten  clay  with 
the  hearthstone  or  firehole.  The  entrance  to  each  hut,  usually  placed 
south-west,  had  been  protected  from  the  prevailing  wind  by  a  curved  wall 
projecting  from  one  side,  which  was  often  found  in  situ.  The  other  twelve 
huts  were  apparently  nothing  more  than  pounds  for  animals.  The  original 
entrance  to  the  outer  double  enclosure,  which  is  paved  and  7  feet  wide, 
was  on  the  south.  The  two  other  openings  shown  on  the  plan  are  com- 
paratively modern.  The  "  finds "  included  charcoal,  a  few  implements 
of  flint  and  others  of  stone,  pot-boilers  or  cooking-stones,  and  some  fragments 
of  hand-made  pottery.  As  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  Dartmoor  "  circles," 
it  could  not  be  said  that  the  finds  and  the  state  of  the  original  floors  of  the 
huts  gave  any  indication  that  they  were  occupied  for  any  lengthened  period. 
This  confirmed  the  theory  that  Grimspound  was  never  finished,  and  that 
the  intention,  if  it  ever  existed,  of  making  the  place  a  kind  of  protected 
village,  instead  of  a  mere  animal  fold,  was  never  completely  carried  out.  ^ 

After  Sir  Henry  Howorth  had  thanked  Mr.  Burnard  for  his  description, 
which  he  characterised  as  a  model  of  condensed  lucidity,  the  three  societies 
dispersed,  the  members  of  the  Institute  returning  to  Moretonhampstead 
for  tea,  from  which  they  motored  to  Exeter. 

1  For  the  Report  of  the  Dartmoor  Exploration  Committee  on  Grimspoimd, 
see  Trans.  Devonshire  Assoc,  xxvi,  p.  loi. 
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In  the  evening  Mr.  F.  Morris  Drake  read  a  paper  on  the 

^i?T?TTMr>  rfass  in  Exeter  cathedral  church,  with  lantern  illustrations. 

This  paper  has  already  appeared  in  the  Journal,  at  page  163. 


Saturday,  26th  July. 

In  the  morning    the    party   travelled    northward   in   motor    cars    to 
Crediton,  where  the  church  was  described  by  Mr.  Brakspear. 

Before  Mr.  Brakspear  described  the  architectural  features, 
CHURCH  ^^^  Henry  Howorth  gave  a  brief  survey  of  early  ecclesiastical 

history  prior  to  the  foundation  of  Crediton  as  a  bishopric. 
The  Saxon  bishops  of  England  came  to  an  end,  he  said,  in  624,  when  the 
last  archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  St.  Augustine's  foundation  died  of  the 
plague,  Egbert,  the  king  of  Kent,  wrote  to  the  pope  asking  for  a  suitable 
man  to  fill  the  see,  and  after  some  difficulty  and  anxious  consideration 
he  selected  Theodore,  a  Greek  by  origin,  who  as  a  monk  had  followed 
the  rule  of  St.  Basil.  Whatever,  therefore,  he  brought  with  him  in  the 
shape  of  theology  and  worldly  wisdom  was  brought  from  the  East.  He 
was  already  an  old  man  when  he  came  to  England.  Two  great  things 
Theodore  made  up  his  mind  to  do.  The  first,  was  to  unify  the  Church 
in  this  country,  which  was  at  that  early  time  divided  into  two  sections, 
one  party  holding  to  the  Irish  missionaries  with  their  particular  observances 
as  to  the  shape  of  the  tonsure  and  the  date  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Easter  festival,  and  the  other  party  which  followed  the  Roman  practice 
in  both  particulars.  Theodore  attained  uniformity  of  observance  by 
persuading  the  kings  of  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and  the  central  parts  of 
England  to  adopt  the  Roman  practice.  Theodore*8  second  determination 
was  more  difficult  of  attainment.  England  was  then  divided  into  several 
separate  kingdoms,  each  of  which  maintained  its  own  autonomous  bishop. 
Theodore  saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  single  bishop  to  work  such  a 
tremendous  diocese  as  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  and  determined  to 
increase  the  episcopate.  After  a  struggle  the  archbishop  succeeded.  His 
great  opponent  was  St.  Wilfrith  of  York,  a  man  of  forceful  character  who 
opposed  in  every  possible  way  the  suggestion  that  his  diocese  should  be 
spUt  up.  Eventually  Wilfrith  went  over  to  Italy,  and  in  his  absence  Theodore 
divided  his  diocese  into  the  smaller  ones  of  Hexham,  Lindisfarne,  York, 
and  one  in  Scotland.  ^  A  similar  division  was  eflFected  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia.  Subsequently,  upon  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  Theodore 
divided  that  diocese  into  two,  one  of  Sherborne  and  one  of  Winchester. 
In  the  new  diocese  of  Sherborne  lay  Crediton,  probably  a  British  village,  and 
among  its  inhabitants  was  Winnifrith,  or  St.  Boniface.  His  was  the  great 
name  which  sanctified  the  place.  Winnifrith  was  born  at  Crediton  in  680, 
and  was  sent  to  Exeter  to  school.  Through  his  influence  a  grant  of  land 
was  made  by  the  king  of  Wessex  to  found  a  monastery  here  in  739.  Devon 
and  Cornwall  were  at  that  time  two  British  kingdoms,  with  two  British 


^  Thit  latter  marked  the  first  introduction  of  the  to-called  English  Church  with  a 
proper  organisation  into  Scotland. 
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bishops.  Devon  came  under  the  influence  of  the  English  Church.  In 
909  Crediton,  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  British  ecclesiastics,  was  made 
into  a  see  under  the  English  Church.  Possibly  it  was  chosen  by  reason  of 
the  wonderful  reputation  of  the  martyred  Wnnifrith,  or  St.  Boniface, 
who  journeyed  to  the  continent  for  missionary  work  and  finally  planted 
himself  at  Mainz,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  magnificent 
Church  of  Germany.  At  Mainz  his  remains  still  exist,  except  the  single 
bone  at  Brixworth.  The  bishopric  of  Bodmin  was  the  beginning  of  the 
English  Church  in  Cornwall.  Crediton  was  the  bishop's  see  until  it  was 
thought  better  at  the  council  of  London  in  1050  that  bishoprics  should  be 
brought  into  the  larger  towns. 

The  church  (fig.  8)  was  originally  that  of  a  college  established  in  early 
times,  apparently  upon  the  removal  of  the  bishop's  seat  to  Exeter  in  1050. 
But  of  that  building  nothing  remains.  The  present  structure  consists  of 
a  presbytery  with  aisles,  an  eastern  lady-chapel,  transept  with  central  tower, 
a  nave  with  aisles,  a  south  porch,  and  a  three-storied  vestry  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel.  The  crossing  and  the  north  and  part  of  the  south 
transept  are  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  the  lady-chapel  is  of  the 
thirteenth.  The  church  was  generally  remodelled  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  presbytery  has  a  bold  arcade  with  large  windows  in  the  aisles  and 
clerestory.  The  nave  is  of  the  same  character,  and  the  porch  is  vaulted. 
The  vestry  served  formerly  as  the  chapter-house.  There  are  interesting 
monuments  of  the  seventeenth  century  on  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary. 
Fragments  of  the  sedilia  remain,  and  the  panelling  towards  the  south  aisle 
of  the  presbytery,  with  a  recess  in  the  midst,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
Easter  sepulchre  removed  from  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  At  the  end  of 
the  north  aisle  is  a  fine  muniment  chest  dating  from  about  1420.  A  precentor 
acted  as  head  of  the  college,  and  there  were  also  a  treasurer  and  a  parish 
vicar  in  addition  to  the  other  canons. 

The  Rev.  W,  M.  Smith-Dorrien,  the  vicar,  contributed  some  interesting 
facts.  The  church,  he  said,  met  with  somewhat  ruthless  treatment  from 
Henry  VIII,  who  iold  it  to  the  parishioners.  The  charter  stated  that  the 
sum  paid  to  the  king  was  ;f200;  but  it  had  recently  been  discovered 
at  the  Record  Office  that  the  parishioners  really  gave  ^^300.  Soon  after 
Edward  VI  came  to  the  throne  the  church  affairs  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  corporation  of  twelve  governors,  and  this  body  was  still  supreme.  It 
enjoyed  certain  singular  powers.  For  instance,  it  was  only  through  the 
courtesy  of    the  governors  that  a  new  vicar  could  be  inducted. 

At  nooi^  the  cars  returned  to  Exeter,  and  after  luncheon 
CHURCH  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Kenn  church,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Harold 

Brakspear. 

This  church  of  two  aisles  and  a  nave  is  arranged  on  the  usual  Devon  plan 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  period  when  there  was  an  extraordinary  local 
outburst  of  building,  for  nearly  all  the  churches  in  the  county  were  then 
either  rebuilt  or  very  extensively  remodelled.  Kenn,  like  Dunchideock 
church,  has  plain  monolithic  columns  of  hard  Dartmoor  conglomerate. 
Mr.  Brakspear  pointed  out  the  slope  of  the  floor,  which  had  not  suflFered 
the  usual  fate  of  being  levelled.  Here,  too,  there  are  a  number  of  original 
benches.  The  screen  has  been  restored  in  its  upper  part,  but  enough 
remains  to  show  the  extraordinary  richness  of  its  detail.     It  has  a  fine  series 
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of  painted  saints  in  the  lower  panels,  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  neighbourhood. 

As  a  rule,  Devon  churches  have  no  chancel  arch,  and  this  fact  gave 
rise  to  a  discussion  at  Kenn  as  to  how  the  figures  above  the  rood-loft 
were  set  oflF.  Obviously  if  seen  against  the  flooding  light  of  a  large  east 
window  they  would  lose  their  distinctness.  To  remedy  this,  rather  drastic 
means  were  frequently  taken  by  mediaeval  builders :  to  form  a  background 
the  whole  space  between  the  rood-loft  and  the  ceiling  was  filled  in  with 
boarding,  and  the  rood  then  received  all  its  light  from  the  front.  This 
tympanum  was  not  infrequently  painted  with  a  representation  of  the  Doom. 
After  the  reformation  such  a  subject  was  usually  replaced  by  the  Ten 
G)mmandments.  There  is  only  one  example  of  a  tympanum  remaining 
in  Devonshire,  and  that  is  at  Parracombe. 

A  twenty  minutes'  drive  took  the  party  to   Kenton 
CHURCH.  church,  also  described  by  Mr.  Brakspear.    This  conforms 

to  the  usual  fifteenth-century  Devon  church  plan,  but 
it  is  a  large  and  handsome  example  with  a  west  tower  and  an  embattled 
south  porch  of  two  stories.  The  richness  of  the  interifer  is  at  once  noticed. 
The  white  Beer  stone  capitals  of  the  nave  columns  are  carved  with  foliage 
of  the  local  type  and  with  figure-sculpture  of  some  variety,  and  the  columns 
themselves  are  moulded.  The  screen  is  continuous  across  the  aisles ; 
the  coving  and  gallery  have  been  in  part  recently  restored  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond.  The  paintings  on  the  lower  panels 
include  a  noteworthy  series  of  the  twelve  apostles,  each  bearing  a  scroll 
inscribed  with  a  clause  of  the  Creed,  alternating  with  figures  of  the  prophets 
carrying  scrolls  with  appropriate  texts.  The  extremely  elaborate  wooden 
pulpit  is  octagonal,  and  the  original  portions  of  it  are  of  the  same  date  as 
the  screen.  The  church  was  appropriated  to  the  common  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Sali-bury. 

Mr.  Aymer  Vallance  criticised  the  figures  of  the  four  new  angels  fronting 
the  rood-loft  as  being  altogether  un-mediaeval  in  character,  and  therefore 
out  of  place,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  less  feminine  figures  could  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Both  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Brabpear  scouted  any  suggestion  that  this 
beautiful  fifteenth-century  screen  is  of  foreign  workmanship,  a  not  un- 
common assertion  when  any  mediaeval  piece  of  craftsmanship  in  England 
happens  to  be  of  exceptionally  high  quality. 

©nwni?        M  '^       ^^^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  ^^y  ^*'  ^°  Powderham  castle 

CASTLE  ^^^*  9)'  ^^^^^  ^^^  members  were  received  by  the  Earl  of 

Devon  and  his  brother,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Courtenay, 
who  conducted  them  over  the  castle  and  explained  the  principal  features. 
Of  the  original  castle,  which  appears  to  have  come  into  existence  at  the 
Conquest,  no  trace  is  now  visible.  In  the  time  of  William  Rufus  it  was 
given  to  John  de  Powderham  and  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  earl 
of  Hereford  and  Essex.  Later  it  came  to  the  Courtenays  by  marriage,  and 
it  is  in  their  possession  now.  The  main  buildings  of  the  present  castle  were 
erected  in  1390  by  Sir  Philip  Courtenay,  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The 
original  building,  which  can  still  be  traced,  comprised  a  hall  and  kitchen 
strengthened  with  four  angle-towers  and  an  entrance-tower  facing  the 
river  Exe,  which  it  commands.     None  of  Sir  Philip  Courtenay's  castle 
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has  been  taken  down,  and  subsequent  additions  have  consisted  mainly  in 
the  erection  of  walls  to  connect  projecting  portions  of  the  house  and  the 
roofing  of  the  areas  so  enclosed.  The  lodgings  round  the  quadrangle, 
however,  if  there  were  any,  have  disappeared. 

During  the  rebellion  the  castle  was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  and  taken 
in  1646  by  the  rebels,  who  did  much  damage.  It  remained  dismantled 
until  rendered  inhabitable  by  the  second  viscount  Courtenay.  In  1757 
the  owner  of  Powderham  began  to  give  it  its  present  appearance.  The 
great  hall  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  completely  trans- 
formed by  the  insertion  of  a  grand  staircase  and  plaster  wall  and  ceiling 
decorations  of  a  remarkable  character.  Several  large  and  handsome  rooms 
were  also  added.  A  ball-room  was  built  on  in  1800,  and  the  present  dining- 
hall  was  erected  in  1837,  when  the  present  lower  domestic  offices  were 
made  and  connected  with  the  main  building. 

In  the  dining-hall  Mr.  Courtenay  drew  attention  to  the  heraldic 
decoration  of  the  walls,  which  represents  the  history  of  the  Courtenay  family. 
The  shields  begin  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  room,  those  of  the  French 
branch  being  painted  on  the  west  and  south  walls,  while  those  of  the  English 
line  occupy  the  north  and  east  walls.  In  the  hall,  the  three  doors  leading 
to  the  kitchen,  buttery,  and  cellar  still  remain,  and  above  them  is  the  door 
which  formerly  led  on  to  the  top  of  the  screens.  Passing  on  to  the  library 
Mr.  Courtenay  said  that  the  first  room  was  the  withdrawing-room  from 
the  dais  of  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  while  the  further  library  had  formerly 
been  the  chapel.  The, present  chapel  was  formerly  a  barn,  and  was  not 
joined  to  the  main  building  till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  house  contains  a  series  of  very  interesting  portraits. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  castle,  the  members  were  hospitably 
entertained  at  tea,  and  then  returned  to  Exeter. 


Monday,  28th  July. 

Exeter  was  left  by  train  at  9.15  a.m.  and  the  party  were  met  by  the 
motor-brakes  at  Burlescombe  station,  from  which  they  drove  to  Holcombe 
Rogus,  passing  on  the  way  the  slight  remains  of  Canonsleigh  abbey,  a  house 
of  Austin  canonesses.  The  buildings  throughout  the  day  were  described 
by  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson. 

The  principal  part  of  this  extremely  interesting  Tudor 
toorm^^^  house  (fig.  10)  was  built  by  Roger  filuet,  in  the  time  of 
COURT  Edward  VI,  upon  the  site  and  probably  with  much  of  the 

material  of  the  older  manor-house  which  had  been  acquired 
by  the  Bluets  by  intermarriage  with  the  family  of  Cheselden.  Houses  of 
this  period  are  very  rare,  and  the  earlier  work  of  the  building,  including  the 
hall  and  its  porch,  which  is  continued  upwards  as  a  tower  of  three  stories, 
is  of  late  Gothic  character  without  any  mixture  of  foreign  detail.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  cf  ELz.beth,  however,  Richard  Bluet  (d.  1614-1615) 
made  important  alterations.  The  cellar  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was 
converted  into  a  dining-room,  and  the  buildings  at  the  opposite  end  were 
enlarged,  a  handsome  drawing-room,  the  fireplace  of  which  bears  the  date 
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1 591,  being  added  above  the  kitchen  and  its  offices,  and  new  buildings 
made  eastward.  The  timber  roof  of  the  hall  was  hidden  by  a  flat  ceiling, 
and  the  space  thus  cut  off  was  made  into  a  long  gaUery  above  the  hall  and 
drawing-room. 

The  panelling,  chimney-piece,  and  plaster  ceiling  of  the  dining-room 
belong  to  Richard  Bluet's  work.  The  principal  staircase,  which  is  square  on 
plan,  is  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  hall,  and  leads  to  the  great  chamber, 
now  a  bedroom,  having  a  large  plaster  chimney-piece  of  the  same  date, 
with  a  relief  representing  the  miracle  of  the  brrz^n  serpent.  The  stair, 
the  steps  of  which  are  formed  of  large  single  blocks  of  wood,  continues 


•CALK     or  rgKT 


[By  permission  of  Messrs.  B.  T.  Batsford. 
FIG.    10.      HOLCOMBE   ROCUS   COURT. 
From  Garner  and  Stratton't  Domestic  Archiucture  of  England. 


upwards  through  a  gate  to  the  long  gallery  in  the  roof  of  the  hall.  This 
picturesque  room  has  a  flat  plaster  ceiling  with  simple  ornament  below  the 
collar-beams  of  the  old  roof,  the  sloping  sides  of  which  are  cut  off  by  plaster 
partitions  into  a  number  of  small  rooms  between  the  trusses.  These  rooms, 
according  to  tradition,  were  used  by  tapes  try- workers  under  the  direction 
of  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  wing  at  the  kitchen  end  of  the  hall  has  been 
in  great  part  taken  down,  and  the  present  kitchen  is  in  the  modern  part  of 
the  house.     The  old  screens  appear  to  hive  been  destroyed  in  the  seventeenth 
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century ;  but  the  doorways  of  kitchen,  pantry,  and  buttery  remain,  and 
the  library,  to  the  east  of  these,  has  an  elaborate  plaster  ceiling  and  panelling. 
A  fourth  doorway,  next  the  porch,  is  the  entrance  to  the  vice  which  leads 
to  the  drawing-room  and  the  rooms  in  the  tower.  The  drawing-room 
retains  its  Elizabethan  fireplace,  but  the  panelling  was  added  in  the  later 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a  new  doorway  was  made  in  the  wall 
next  the  hall  into  a  balcony  which  apparently  took  the  place  of  the  old 
minstrels'  gallery.  At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  drawing-room  is  a 
rectangular  garderobe  turret. 

On  each  of  the  three  upper  floors  of  the  porch-tower  is  a  small  room, 
lighted  by  a  window  in  a  bay  which  is  corbelled  out  above  the  doorway  of 
the  porch.  Each  of  these  rooms  was  panelled  by  Richard  Bluet,  and  the 
fireplace  on  the  second  floor  bears  the  shield  of  arms  of  Chichester,  the 
family  to  which  his  wife  belonged.  The  doorway  and  panelling  of  the 
first  floor  room  are  of  remarkable  richness.  The  top  of  the  tower  commands 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  Blackdown  and  Quantock  hills :  on  the  roof  of  the 
stair-turret  is  a  fine  length  of  ornamental  lead  guttering. 

Large  additions  were  made  to  the  house  during  the  third  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  now  surrounds  a  small  open  court,  the  kitchen 
and  its  offices  being  in  the  new  east  wing.  The  ceiling,  panelling  and 
screen  of  the  hall  are  also  modern,  as  well  as  the  present  balcony  opening 
from  the  drawing  room  into  the  hall.  There  are  some  old  shields  of  arms 
in  the  glass  of  the  hall  windows,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  is 
suspended  an  extremely  handsome  brass  chandelier  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  used  to  hang  in  Tiverton  church. 

Almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  house  is  the 
HOLCOMBE  fifteenth-century  church,  with  chancel  atid  chapels,  nave 
CHURCH  *^^  aisles,  and  vaulted  south  porch.     It  was  appropriated 

to  the  Cluniac  priory  of  Montacute  in  Somerset.  The 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle  forms  the  court  pew,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  large 
early  Jacobean  screen,  which  includes  portions  of  the  old  rood-screen,  and 
extends  eastward  across  the  arch  between  the  chancel  and  north  chapel- 
The  cresting  is  composed  of  a  series  o£  large  medallions,  each  three-quarters 
of  a  circle  in  shape,  carved  with  scenes  from  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus. 
In  the  north  chapel  are  the  monuments  of  Richard  Bluet  and  his  wife  Mary 
Chichester,  with  their  eleven  children,  and  of  Sir  John  Bluet  (d.  1634)  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Portman.  The  stair  of  the  rood-loft  remains  in  the  wall 
north  of  the  entrance  to  the  chancel. 

On  leaving  Hokombe  Rogus,  the  party  drove  to  Tiverton,  eight  miles 
south-west,  passing  through  the  villages  of  Sampford  Peverell  and  Halberton. 
The  church  of  St.  Peter,  Tiverton,  was  an  important 
TIVERTON         and  wealthy  benefice  in  the  middle  ages,  divided  into  four 
CHURCH.  prebendal   portions.     Of   the   early   mediaeval   fabric   the 

only  obvious  trace  is  the  rather  low  and  small  north  doorway, 
which  is  of  the  later  part  of  the  twelfth  century  :  it  may  have  been  removed 
from  the  south  wall  when  the  present  porch  was  built.  The  whole  church 
was  entirely  rebuilt  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  same 
process  was  repeated,  as  regards  the  nave,  between  1825  and  1829,  The 
new  work,  however,  was  carefully  done,  and  the  old  carving  was  preserved. 

The  plan  consists  of  chancel  with  large  north  and  south  chapek,  nave 
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with  aisles  and  north  and  south  chapels  of  two  bays,  a  vestry  east  of  the 
north,  and  a  south  porch  west  of  the  south  chapel,  and  west  tower.  The 
chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  broad  arch  with  panelled  jambs  : 
at  the  spring  of  the  arch  on  the  north  side  is  the  shield  of  Courtenay,  with 
one  of  the  family  badges,  an  eagle  rising  from  a  bundle  of  faggots.  The 
nave  has  a  clerestory,  another  unusual  feature  in  Devon,  and  another 
panelled  arch  divides  it  from  the  tower.  The  columns  and  capitals  are  of 
the  usual  Devon  type,  with  considerable  variety  of  carving.  On  the  west 
side  of  each  column  next  the  nave  is  a  large  canopied  niche. 

The  south  chapel,  porch,  and  the  adjoining  outer  walls  of  the  south 
aisle  and  chancel  chapel,  were  built  in  15 17  by  John  Greneway,  merchant 
of  Tiverton  (d.  1529),  who  founded  the  picturesque  almshouses  in  the 
main  street  of  the  town.  His  chapel  is  entered  by  a  doorway  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  south  porch,  and  is  divided  from  the  south  aisle  by  a  low  wall 
between  the  arches.  The  chapel  has  a  segmental  barrel- vault  ornamented 
with  fan-tracery  and  pendants ;  while  the  south  porch  has  a  barrel-vault 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  geometrical  panels  with  a  great  variety 
of  carving,  including  repetitions  of  monograms,  Greneway 's  merchant 
mark,  and  the  arms  of  the.  Drapers'  company.  The  exterior  of  the  chapel, 
porch,  and  aisle  are  richly  decorated  with  small  sculptures  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  delicacy — scenes  from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  representations  of 
merchant  vessels  convoyed  by  men-of-war,  and  emblems  of  Greneway's 
profession.  The  minute  realism  of  these  carvings  gives  them  a  very  high 
place  among  the  works  of  late  Gothic  art  in  England.  Above  the  south 
doorway  of  the  church  is  a  sculpture  of  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with 
kneeling  figures  of  Greneway  and  his  wife,  whose  brasses  are  in  the  floor 
of  the  chapel.  The  door  of  the  chapel  is  original,  with  ornament  in  which 
early  renaissance  details  are  blended  with  Gothic  design. 

The  tower  shows  the  influence  of  Somerset  design,  but  is  somewhat 
slender  and  inadequate  in  effect.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  table- 
tomb  of  a  local  merchant.  That  on  the  south,  of  John  Walrond  (d.  1579), 
is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  late  survival  of  ornament  of  an  unmixed 
Gothic  type.  The  northern  tomb,  of  George  Slee  (d.  161 3),  is  covered 
with  strap-work  and  other  ornament  of  renaissance  character,  without  a 
trace  of  older  influence.  There  is  a  large  organ,  with  a  handsome  case  of 
1696,  in  the  north  chapel  of  the  nave,  and  close  by,  above  the  vestry  door, 
hangs  a  large  picture  by  Bassano,  which  formerly  was  the  altar-piece  of 
the  church. 

Mr.  Hope  drew  attention  to  the  arms  of  the  Drapers'  company  among 
the  representations  of  heraldry  in  the  church.  These  are  usually  and 
incorrectly  set  down  as  three  papal  tiaras  irradiated.  The  proper  explana- 
tion was  to  be  found  in  the  English  custom  of  preserving  the  Sacrament 
over  the  altar  in  a  hanging  pyx  with  a  veil  or  pyx-cloth  over  it ;  and  the 
Drapers'  company  adopted  for  their  arms  three  pyx-canopies  with  the  linen 
veils  which  they  supplied. 

The  castle,  north  of  the  churchyard,  was  founded  by 

CA5TLE  Richard  Redvers  (de  Ripariis),  first  earl  of  Devon,  about 

the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  eventually  it 

passed,  with  the  vast  estates  of  the  earldom,  into  the  hands  of  the  Courtenays. 

The  existing  remains  are  in  no  part  earlier  than  about  the  beginning  of  the 
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fourteenth  century.  They  consist  of  the  east  and  a  portion  of  the  south 
side  of  a  quadrangular  fortress.  At  the  south-west  angle  is  a  square  tower 
which  appears  to  have  contained  the  kitchen,  the  hall  having  been  on  the 
west  side  of  the  castle,  at  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff  above  the  Exe.  Against 
the  south  curtain  was  a  building  of  two  stories,  with  a  chapel,  the  window- 
openings  and  piscina  of  which  remain,  upon  the  upper  floor.  At  the  south- 
east angle  is  a  round  tower,  with  a  number  of  slender  buttresses  against  its 
lower  courses.  The  buildings  on  the  east  side  are  fairly  perfect,  and  part 
of  their  upper  floor  is  included  in  the  present  dwelling-house,  which  was 
built  in  the  bailey  about  1583  and  has  been  gradually  enlarged  at  subsequent 
periods.  In  the  middle  of  these  buildings  is  the  gate-house.  The  inner 
gate-hall  is  vaulted  and  is  of  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth  century :  a 
tower  with  a  vaulted  porch  upon  the  ground-floor  was  added  in  front  of 
this  within  the  next  hundred  years.  The  remains  are  of  considerable 
interest,  and  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  received.  The  party 
was  welcomed  at  the  castle  by  the  present  tenant,  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh, 
and  his  family. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Angel  hotel,  most  of  the  members  walked  through 
the  town  and  visited  the  Greneway  almshouses  and  chapel  and  the  old 
buildings  of  Blundell's  school,  founded  by  Peter  Blundell  in  1604.  The 
exterior  of  the  almshouse  chapel  is  little  altered,  and  has  some  sculpture 
similar  to  that  at  the  church,  but  used  more  sparingly.  BlundelFs  grammar 
school,  now  forsaken  for  newer  quarters,  was  founded  in  1604  by  Peter 
Blundell,  who  by  will  devised  ^^2,400  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land, 
and  directed  thit  a  school  should  be  erected  thereon  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
150  boys  from  six  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  certain  masters.  The  old 
buildings,  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  school,  surmounted  by  a  cupola 
and  divided  by  two  screens  supporting  a  gallery,  are  now  converted  into 
private  residences,  and  are  a  very  attractive  example  of  plain  stone  building, 
with  deep  porches  and  muUioned  windows. 

From  the  school  the  drive  was  continued  to  Cullompton,  the  longer 
road  through  Halberton  being  followed,  to  avoid  the  steep  ascent  by  which 
the  more  direct  route  leaves  Tiverton. 

CULLOMPTON  ^uUompton  church  (fig.  i,  on  p.  454),  the  fabric  and  furni- 
CHURCH  ^^^^  ^^  which  are  among  the  finest  in  Devon,  was  rebuilt  about 

the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  on  the  usual  local  plan, 
with  no  structural  division  between  the  nave  and  aisles  and  the  chancel 
and  its  chapels :  a  clerestory,  however,  is  continued  from  end  to  end  of 
the  church.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  modern  times,  but  on  the  lines 
of  the  older  work.  The  arcades  of  the  nave  are  of  the  common  Devonian 
type,  of  Beer  stone  with  capitals  wreathed  with  sculptured  foliage.  Above 
the  clerestory  is  a  magnificent  waggon-roof  covered  with  ribs  which  divide 
it  into  small  rectangular  panels,  a  work  to  which  the  best  parallels  may 
be  found  in  Somerset,  at  Banwell,  Shepton  Mallet,  and  elsewhere.  The 
rood-screen  extends  across  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  the  floor  of  the  loft  is 
perfect ;  the  old  colour  has  been  considerably  restored. 

In  1 526,  nine  years  after  the  building  of  the  Greneway  chapel  at  Crediton, 
John  Lane,  a  clothier  of  Cullompton,  added  a  broad  outer  south  aisle  or 
chapel  to  the  nave.  This  beautiful  building  is  five  bays  in  length,  and 
is  parallel  to  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  aisle,  so  that  the  south  porch  is  at  the 
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west  end  of  the  inner  south  aisle,  next  the  south-east  buttress  of  the  tower. 
Like  the  Dorset  aisle  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  it  is  ceiled  with  a  fan-vault :  the 
details,  however,  are  much  richer,  and  will  be  found  illustrated  in  Atchaeo- 
hgical  'Journal^  Ixviii,  27,  30.  The  thrust  of  the  vault  against  the  piers 
next  the  inner  aisle  is  met  by  slender  buttresses,  the  faces  of  which  are 
panelled,  each  panel  containing  the  figure  of  a  prophet.  Externally  an 
inscription,  now  much  decayed,  runs  round  the  waU  beneath  the  sills  of  the 
windows.    This  inscription  is  as  follows  : 

[In  •  iron]  or  •  of  •  6oli  •  &^  •  i)t4  •  bbK4e)r  -  moti^er  MBlbx^  i&emfb' 
t^e  •  4ablt4  •  of  •  9o|)n  •  lane  •  io^  •  a  •  pat'  •  no^t'  •  &  abe  •  man  •  anil 
ti^e  •  j^aiole  •  of  •  Coma^tn  •  |)t4  •  loiffe  •  to  •  i)abe  •  In  -  memory  •  tottii 
an  •  oti)er  •  ti^tr  •  Ci)enir0n  •  %c  •  ixtxCuit  •  of  •  ooure  •  afone  •  d^arptp 
foi^tci^  •  bere  •  fobn)rer4  -of  •  tl)vi  •  Ci)apen  •  &  •  i)ere  •  Ivtt^  -  pn  •  Cepulture 
Cf^e  •  pere  •  of  •  ober  •  lorlie  •  6oll  •  a  •  ti^ob^ant  •  fpbe  •  |)un)rnti|  •  j^pr 
anti  •  tbpntt  •  6on  •  of  •  i^t^  [6tace]  <S[n]  •  ti)er  •  bo^tl)  •  ^a\alti  •  to 
llabe  •  fBLtxq^  •  9n)i  •  f^nallD  •  br^ng  •  ti)em  •  to  •  ti^e  •  (Cternall  •  6lor|) 
amen  •  for  •  Ci)r^t0.  Ships,  woolpacks,  etc,  are  carved  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall,  as  at  Tiverton,  but  not  so  profusely. 

The  lofty  west  tower,  which  is  of  the  type  derived  from  Somerset,  with 
pierced  stone-work  in  the  window-openings  of  the  belfry  stage,  appears 
to  have  been  the  latest  addition  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church.  On  either 
side  of  the  west  window  is  a  square  panel,  one  of  which  contains  the  shield 
of  France  and  England  quarterly,  the  other  the  shield  of  John  Veysey  or 
Harman,  bishop  of  Exeter  15 19-15  54.  Beneath  these  shields  is  an  inscription, 
of  which  the  words  in  •  ti)e  •  pert  •  of  •  ®br  •  IrOvUe  •  m°  •  b°  •  jrlb . .  .  . 
began  •  to  •  bpDOK  are  clear.  This  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  tower  as  1545,  a  late  date  which  is  supported  by  the  appearance  of 
such  details  as  the  roughly  carved  pinnacles  upon  the  off -sets  of  the  buttresses. 
Above  the  west  window  is  a  large  rectangular  panel  containing  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Crucifixion  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  There  are  also 
two  figures  in  smaller  panels  set  at  a  slightly  higher  level.  All  these  panels 
are  framed  with  detail  of  early  renaissance  character  :  the  rest  of  the  tower 
shows  no  such  influence.  The  porch  at  the  west  end  of  the  inner  south 
aisle  appears  to  have  been  added  after  the  tower  had  been  raised  to  a  certain 
height,  as  its  plan  is  contracted  by  the  adjoining  buttress  of  the  tower. 

Inside  the  tower  is  preserved  an  immense  beam,  sawn  in  half,  and  carved 
with  skulls  and  bones.  There  are  sockets  for  a  rood  and  other  figures,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  original  rood-beam.  The  stone 
rood  on  the  outside  of  the  tower  rests  on  a  projection  similarly  carved. 
The  rood  was  of  great  size,  and  the  staple  to  which  its  top  was  made  fast 
still  remains  in  the  roof  above  the  screen.  There  is  a  fine  seventeenth- 
century  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  a  feature  in  which  Devon 
churches  are  rich. 

Mr.  Aymer  Vallance  and  Mr.  Hope  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  the 
rood-screen.  Mr.  Vallance  remarked  upon  the  character  of  the  wooden- 
ribbed  vaulting  upon  which  the  loft  is  supported,  and  said  that,  although 
not  fan-vaulting,  it  approximated  more  nearly  to  this  description  than 
most  local  examples  of  the  same  thing.     He  also  said  that  the  carved  beam 
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in  the  west  tower  would  have  formed  a  more  appropriate  base  for  a  Calvary 
in  some  other  part  of  the  church  than  for  the  great  rood,  as  the  rood  at 
the  entrance  to  the  chancel  usually  represented  the  Saviour,  not  as  suffering 
amid  emblems  of  death,  but  as  a  king  "  reigning  from  the  Tree." 

Mr.  Hope,  while  admitting  the  justice  of  Mr.  Vallance's  suggestion, 
supported  the  contention  that  the  carved  block  in  the  west  porch  was 
originally  the  base  of  the  rood.  Not  only  were  there  the  necessary  sockets 
for  the  cross  and  its  two  attendant  figures,  but  the  coarseness  of  the 
carving  indicated  that  it  was  meant  to  be  put  up  at  some  height.  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  unique  feature ;  but  then  there  were  many  features 
in  Devon  churches  which  might  be  described  as  such.  According  to 
tradition,  the  Cross  was  planted  in  the  grave  of  Adam,  and  it  was  his  skull 
and  bones  which  were  thrown  up  in  digging  the  hole.  With  regard  to  the 
carvings  on  the  arcade  between  the  aisle  and  the  south  chapel,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  prophets  wore  the  same  curiously  shaped  hats  as  they  had  on 
the  west  front  of  Exeter  cathedral  church. 

A  drive  of  some  three  miles  from  Cullompton  brought  the  party  to 
Bradfield  house. 

Bradfield,  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Uffculme,  was  granted 
HOUSe!^^^  by  Fulk  Paynell  to  Richard  Walerand  of  Exeter  not  later 
than  the  reign  of  John  (i  199-12 16).  The  original  grant 
is  preserved  in  the  house,  and  is  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  Mrs.  Lionel 
Walrond's  volume,  7he  Walrond  Pnfers,  Richard  Walerand's  great- 
grandson,  John,  had  licence  from  bishop  Graunson  (i8th  May,  1332)  for 
the  celebration  of  mass  in  his  chapel  of  Bradefeld  by  a  fit  chaplain.  Of 
this  chapel  and  of  the  house  to  which  it  belonged  no  trace  remains :  a 
chapel,  however,  is  known  to  have  been  built,  possibly  on  the  site  of  the 
earlier  one,  near  the  north  wing  of  the  house  by  Sir  William  Walrond  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  has  been  destroyed,  and  the 
modern  chapel  is  outside  the  park,  at  some  distance  from  the  house  and  its 
grounds. 

The  earliest  portion  of  the  house  is  the  hill,  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  building  and  occupies  its  whole  height.  This,  with  its  fine  hammer- 
beam  roof,  may  be  attributed  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
was  probably  built  by  John  Walrond,  great-great-grandson  of  the  John  last 
mentioned,  who  died  before  1465.  The  doorways  to  the  kitchen,  pantry 
and  buttery  remain  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall;  but  the  screen  and 
panelling  are  of  later  dates,  and  the  windows  are  Elizabethan  insertions. 
The  panelling  contains  a  number  of  heads  carved  in  relief,  and  has  much 
in  common  with  the  early  Tudor  woodwork  found  in  a  number  of  the 
churches  of  north  Devon  :  the  screen  and  gallery  are  Jacobean.  There  is 
a  large  shield  of  the  arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly  painted  on  the 
plaster  of  the  north  wall,  and  in  the  windows  are  several  shields  of  arms. 

In  1592  the  building  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  remodelled,  a 
north  wing  being  built  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  hall ;  and  for  the 
old  bay-window  next  the  dais  a  large  rectangular  projection  was  substituted. 
This  wing  now  is  divided  on  the  ground-floor  into  two  rooms.  The 
drawing-room,  in  the  eastern  half,  contains  much  excellent  paneUing,  a 
plaster  ceiling  (much  restored),  a  wooden  chimney-piece  with  a  quaint 
carved  and  coloured  over-mantel,  representing  the  tree  of  Jesse,  and  an 
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internal  porch,  elaborately  carved  with  reliefs  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  other 
subjects,  also  coloured.  The  porch,  which  opens  from  the  hall,  covers  the 
doorway  to  the  dining-room,  in  the  western  part  of  the  wing.  This  was 
formed  about  1867  out  of  two  rooms,  one  of  which  was  no  doubt  the 
dining-room  of  1592,  and  may  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  earlier  cellar. 

In  1604  the  buildings  at  the  south  end  of  the  hall  were  similarly  treated, 
a  rectangular  projection  corresponding  to  that  next  the  dais  being  added 
to  form  a  porch  in  front  of  the  old  doorway  to  the  screens.  The  new 
doorway  is  at  right  angles  to  the  old,  on  the  north  side  of  the  porch,  and  is 
ornamented  with  fluted  pilasters  supporting  a  rounded  arch  of  the  usual 
early  renaissance  type.  Tlie  new  south  wing  contained  the  staircase  and  a 
large  room,  used  later  as  a  dining-room,  in  its  eastern  part,  the  kitchen  and 
its  offices  occupying  the  western  part  of  the  ground-floor. 

These  additions,  which  gave  the  house  the  plan  of  an  H,  were  probably 
the  work  of  Humphrey  Walrond,  who  died  after  1620.  The  male  line  of 
the  Walronds  lasted  until  1845,  when  William  Walrond  died,  leaving  two 
co-heiresses.  The  eldest,  Frances,  who  succeeded  to  the  house,  married 
Benjamin  Bowden  Dickenson,  who,  on  his  father-in-law's  death,  took  the 
name  of  Walrond.  His  son.  Sir  John  Walrond,  created  a  baronet  in  1874, 
remodelled,  restored  and  enlarged  the  house.  Hitherto  the  main  entrance 
had  been  the  hall-porch  in  the  east  front.  Sir  John  in  1 852-1 854  made  large 
additions  to  the  south  wing,  converted  the  buttery  into  an  entrance-hall 
with  a  south  porch,  and  restored  the  north  wing  later  as  already  described. 
The  old  kitchen  and  the  south  dining-room  are  now  sitting-rooms.  In 
1869  the  hall  was  refloored  and  the  dais  levelled.  The  new  work,  which 
included  the  restoration  of  old  bay-windows,  the  foundations  of  which 
alone  were  left,  in  the  wings,  was  very  carefully  done,  and  the  general  effect 
is  good.  The  old  fore-court  on  the  east  side  of  the  house  was  turned  into 
a  small  Italian  garden. 

There  are  some  interesting  family  portraits  in  the  drawing-room  and 
entrance-hall.  The  most  striking  pieces  of  furniture  are  the  massive  oak 
table  (c.  1600)  in  the  dining-room,  and  the  "  scolding-chair  "  in  the  drawing- 
room,  of  about  the  same  date.  This  chair  bears  an  inscription  recommending 
its  use  for  a  scolding  wife :  when  anyone  sits  down  in  the  unlocked  seat, 
the  back  drops  six  inches  and  a  pair  of  curved  hooks  turn  downwards  from 
the  arms  of  the  chair  and  imprison  the  legs.  The  grounds  of  the  house 
were  much  improved  by  Sir  John  Walrond,  and  the  modern  additions  to 
the  gardens  on  the  east  side  are  of  great  beauty.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
house  is  an  oblong  lake,  enclosed  in  fine  box  hedges. 

After  tea,  to  which  they  were  entertained  by  the  kind  invitation  of  the 
hon.  Lionel  and  Mrs.  Walrond,  the  party  drove  back  to  Exeter,  which  was 
reached  about  six  o'clock. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  Thompson  read  a  paper  on 

S^T'Tvrr"  Devon  church  architecture,  illustrated  by  numerous  lantern- 

sudes.    The  paper  is  printed  at  page  453  of  this  Journal, 

By  kind  permission  of  the  rector  of  St.  Petrock's,  Exeter,  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Hall  exhibited  a  fine  example  of  mediaeval  embroidery,  now  preserved  in 
the  church.  It  is  made  up  from  the  material  of  an  elaborate  fifteenth- 
century  cope,  with  fragments  of  another.  The  stuff  is  cloth  of  gold  of 
fine  conventional  pattern  of  the  usual  type,  bordered  with  a  fringe  of  blue 
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and  yellow  silk,  and  ornamented  with  a  cross.  The  cross  is  a  broad  band 
of  fine  embroidery  composed  for  the  most  part  of  figures  of  saints  under 
canopies,  supplemented  by  portions  of  another  cope  with  water-flower 
ornament. 

The  history  of  the  embroidery  is  unusually  complete.  It  appears  as 
a  cope  of  cloth  of  gold  and  another  with  images  in  the  borders  in  an  inventory 
of  the  vestments  of  St.  Petrock's  church  taken  in  148 3-1 484.  These  copes 
were  subsequently  cut  up  to  make  an  altar-cloth,  as  is  shown  in  an  inventory 
of  6  Edward  VI.  Later  still  a  churchwarden's  list  of  1661  mentions  "  one 
paul  embroidered  with  blew  and  yellow  fringe."^ 


Tuesday,  29th  July, 

This  day  a  pleasant  variation  was  introduced  into  the  programme. 
The  party  travelled  from  Exeter  to  Totnes  by  train,  and  from  Totnes  to 
Dartmouth  by  steamer.  The  day  was  cloudless,  and  the  scenery  along 
the  banks  of  the  Dart  was  looking  its  best.  Dartmouth  was  reached 
about  mid-day,  and,  on  landing,  the  members  immediately  proceeded  to 
St.  Saviour's  church,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tracey,  vicar 
of  the  parish,  and  a  large  number  of  his  parishioners.  The  church  was 
described  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

St.  Saviour's  is  a  chapel  in  the  parish  of  Townstall,  the 
DARTMOUTH :  mother  church  of  Dartmouth.  The  parish  church  stands 
CHURCH  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ridge  above  the  town,  which  is  an  agglomeration 

of  three  hamlets,  Clifton,  Dartmouth  and  Hardness,  and 
naturally  developed  towards  the  river.  There  was  certainly  a  chapel  in 
Dartmouth  from  a  fairly  early  period :  the  plan  of  the  present  building 
suggests  its  development  from  a  twelfth-century  cross-plan,  a  development 
which  took  place  at  Townstall  church  and  is  well  authenticated  at  Paignton, 
The  western  portion  of  the  nave  arcades  is  certainly  of  thirteenth-centiury 
work  of  a  plain  kind,  with  shafts  attached  to  the  chamfered  angles  of  the 
piers. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  town  was  growing  in  wealth  and 
importance,  the  burgesses  enlarged  the  chapel.  The  distance  from  the 
parish  church,  where  baptisms  and  burials  could  alone  be  performed,  was 
keenly  felt ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  determined  effort  either  to 
emancipate  the  chapel,  or,  failing  that,  to  build  another  and  erect  it  into  a 
separate  parish  church.  This  naturally  led  to  a  conflict  with  the  vicar  of 
Townstall  and  with  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Torre,  who  were  impropriators 
of  the  living.  The  entries  in  the  episcopal  registers  of  Exeter  show  that 
on  I2th  June,  1 331,  bishop  Graunson  granted  a  licence  to  the  abbot  and 
convent  to  authorise  celebrations  of  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Clear 
(Sancti  Clart)  at  Dartmouth  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  There  was,  however, 
at  this  time  another  oratory  or  chapel  which  had  lately  been  built  in  the 

'  An  illustration   of  the   pall  has    been  Trans.  Devonshire  Assoc,  xiv  (1882),  pp.  402 

published  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  et  seqq.   and  an  illustration  of  the  work 

under  whore  supervision  it  has  been  mended  will  be  found  in  Trans.  Exeter  Diocesan 

recently.    The  documents  bearing  on  the  Soc.  3rd  ser.  (1907),  p.  22. 
history  of  the  embroidery  are  set  out  in 
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town  without  sufficient  authority,  and  on  22nd  July  following  the  bishop 
issued  a  commission  for  the  inhibition  of  two  priests  who  were  conducting 
unlicensed  services  there.  A  later  document  (7th  July,  1335)  shows  that 
this  other  chapel  had  been  built  in  the  town  by  Austin  friars,  who  had 
settled  there  without  any  regular  house  of  their  own.  The  interdict  which 
had  been  placed  upon  it  was  now  removed.  The  friars,  however,  continued 
to  provide  services  for  the  parishioners ;  and  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Torre  appealed  to  the  Holy  See  against  them,  and  obtained  a  decision  in 
their  own  favour  both  in  the  c6urt  of  Canterbury  and  at  Avignon,  with  an 
order  for  the  destruction  of  the  chapel.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  friars 
in  1344  procured  the  archbishop  of  Damascus,  one  of  their  own  order, 
to  come  to  Dartmouth  in  disguise  and  consecrate  the  building.  The 
proceeding,  as  appears  from  the  archbishop's  subsequent  confession,  had 
the  approval  of  the  townsfolk,  and  he  was  entertained  by  two  of  the  leading 
burgesses.  One  of  these  men,  William  Smale,  mayor  in  1344,  had  royal 
licence  in  1349  (27th  September)  to  alienate  a  messuage  and  fifty  shillings 
of  rent  in  Dartmouth  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Torre,  for  a  chaplain  to 
celebrate  in  a  chapel  to  be  built  in  honour  of  St.  Mary  in  the  said  messuage. 
Whether  this  new  chapel  was  built  seems  uncertain  :  the  friars  continued 
to  hold  their  ministrations,  and  they  and  their  supporters  were  the  object 
of  a  strongly  worded  letter  of  prohibition  from  bishop  Graunson  on  17th 
November,  1351.  The  dispute  between  Torre  abbey  and  the  parishioners 
was  not  finally  settled  until  1372,  when  the  abbot  and  convent  gave  licence 
to  the  parishioners  to  erect  and  construct  a  chapel  with  a  font  and  church- 
yard, in  dependence  upon  the  mother  church,  in  the  town  and  on  the 
property  of  the  abbey.  This  chapel  and  churchyard  were  dedicated  on 
1 3th  October,  1372,  by  bishop  Brantyngham  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  a 
dedication  of  which  that  of  Christchurch  or  St.  Saviour  is  an  alternative  form. 

The  present  church  without  doubt  represents  the  building  of  1372, 
but,  as  has  been  noted  above,  it  is  an  enlargement  of  a  much  earlier  fabric, 
probably  the  chapel  of  St.  Clear  mentioned  in  1 331.;  while  William  Smale's 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  in  1349  may  have  been  projected  upon  an  extension  of 
the  old  site.  Nothing,  however,  remains  that  can  be  attributed  with 
certainty  to  1372,  as  most  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  at  a  later  date.  The 
.  brass  of  John  Hauley  (d.  1408)  and  his  two  wives  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
chancel  floor :  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  principal  parishioners  named  in 
1372,  and  was  probably  responsible  for  the  fabric  of  the  chancel  at  that  time, 
as  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Torre  took  no  responsibility  for  the  building. 

The  later  alterations,  which  included  the  rebuilding  or  heightening  of 
the  chancel  and  its  chapels,  the  transepts,  and  the  three  eastern  bays  of  the 
arcade,  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  walls 
were  heightened  throughout,  but  the  low  piers  in  the  western  bays  of  the 
nave  were  left  unaltered.  The  church  was  now  furnished  with  its  beautiful 
rood-screen,  which  retains  the  floor  of  its  loft  and  much  of  the  original 
colour :  the  traceried  openings  are,  as  is  common  in  this  part  of  Devon, 
somewhat  wide  for  their  height,  with  thin  mullions.  The  capitals  of  the 
piers  of  the  arcade  have  roughly  carved  foliage,  and  the  outer  orders  of 
the  arches  have  a  wide  hollow  moulding  with  four-leaved  flowers  at 
intervals. 

The  stone  pulpit  is  contemporary  with  the  screen  and  also  has  much 
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original  colour :  the  canopied  niches,  which  doubtless  contained  figures  of 
saints,  are  now  fiUed  with  wooden  representations  of  the  rose,  thistle,  harp, 
flcur-de-lys,  lion,  and  portcullis,  all  crowned,  and  the  letters  C.R. 
surrounded  with  a  chaplet.  These  have  been  connected  with  a  visit  of 
Charles  II  to  Dartmouth  in  1671,  but  they  probably  were  added  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I,  when  the  present  windows,  with  uncusped  tracery,  were  inserted 
in  the  aisles.  To  this  period  belongs  the  western  gallery,  in  the  front  of  which 
is  a  series  of  panels  painted  with  the  arms  of  local  merchants.  Some  of 
these  were  removed  to  galleries,  which  were  made  above  the  aisles  and 
across  the  transepts  in  comparatively  modern  times :  these  later  galleries 
have  now  been  removed,  and  the  old  panels  restored  to  their  original 
positions.  The  altar,  the  uprights  of  which  are  carved  figures  of  the  four 
evangelists,  appears  to  be  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean.  The  north  door  is 
covered  with  iron-work,  representing  a  tree  in  full  flower,  the  trunk  of 
which  is  crossed  by  figures  of  two  leopards.  It  bears  the  date  163 1,  which 
is  approximately  that  of  the  Caroline  additions  to  the  nave  ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  date  merely  refers  to  the  woodwork  of  the  door, 
and  that  the  iron- work  may  be  assigned  to  the  completion  of  the  chapel  of 
1372. 

The  tower  may  be  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century,  but  in  its  present 
state  it  bears  marb  of  repair  which  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  reign 
of  Charles  I. 

From  Dartmouth  the  river  was  crossed  by  steamer  to  Kingswear,  where 
the  motors  were  in  waiting.    The  party  then  drove  to  Paignton,  and  after 
luncheon  proceeded  to  the  church,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Thompson. 
Like  most  of  the  churches  of  Devon,  this  church  was 
CHURCH  practically  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  the  altera-  ^ 

tions  were  more  subject  than  usual  to  the  conditions  of 
the  earlier  plan.  The  present  building  consists  of  a  long  chancel  with 
north  and  south  chapels,  nave  with  aisles,  north  and  south  transepts, 
south  porch,  and  western  tower.  The  plan  clearly  indicates  an  early 
cruciform  building  like  Crediton,  with  a  tower  above  the  crossing ;  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  foundations  of  the  eastern  piers  of  the  tower 
have  been  discovered  near  the  later  chancel  arch.  The  earliest  portion 
of  the  building  is  a  late  twelfth-century  doorway,  now  in  the  western  wall 
of  the  tower,  where  it  has  been  inserted  in  later  masonry. 

Aisles  were  added  to  the  nave  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Much  of 
the  outer  walling  of  the  church  is  of  this  date,  as  well  as  the  lower  portions 
of  the  octagonal  piers  of  the  nave  arcade.  The  eastern  part  of  the  chancel 
belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  same  century,  and  retains  some  of  its 
two-light  window-openings  of  this  period  in  the  side  walls,  within  wide  splayed 
arches.  The  south  doorway  and  the  porch,  vaulted  with  heavy  diagonal 
ribs  of  red  sandstone,  the  material  of  which  most  of  the  church  is  built, 
belong  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  fifteenth-century  alterations  included  the  heightening  of  the  nave 
arcades :  this  was  achieved  by  adding  new  courses  to  the  piers,  to  which 
were  given  new  capitals  of  Beer  stone,  very  roughly  moulded.  The  arches 
are  of  two  orders,  with  simple  chamfers.  The  middle  tower  was  taken 
down,  the  crossing  thrown  into  the  nave,  and  a  lofty  arch,  an  unconunon 
feature  in  Devon,  built  between  nave  and  chancel.     The  aisle  walls  were 
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heightened,  but  not  widened,  the  existing  porch  and  doorway  being  retained 
in  their  place.  New  windows  were  inserted  throughout :  those  of  the 
chancel  chapels  have  segmental  heads,  and  are  later  in  general  character 
than  the  rest,  while  very  little  alteration,  beyond  the  building  of  a  vestry 
on  the  south  side,  was  done  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  chancel.  The  western 
tower  was  not  built  until  the  nave  had  been  finished  :  the  old  west  front 
was  then  taken  down,  and  its  doorway  inserted  in  the  west  wall  of  the  tower, 
the  south-east  buttress  of  which  is  splayed,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
west  window  of  the  adjacent  aisle. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  south  transept  was  converted  into 
a  chantry-chapel  founded  by  one  of  the  family  of  Kirkham  of  Blagdon 
Barton  in  this  parish.  The  screen  which  divides  it  from  the  church  is  of 
Beer  stone,  with  a  high  doorway  in  the  middle,  and  openings  on  each  side  in 
which  are  small  recumbent  effigies.  The  solid  portions  of  the  screen  on  each 
face  are  covered  with  panek  containing  sculptured  figures,  those  on  the  up- 
rights representing  prophets  and  apostles  ;  and  on  the  top  are  figures  of  angels 
bearing  shields.  The  openings  are  surrounded  by  bands  of  deeply  undercut 
foliage,  and  are  vaulted  with  miniature  fans.  On  the  inner  sides,  at  the 
head  and  foot  of  each  cf^gy^  are  large  sculptured  panels.  The  eastern  panel 
on  the  east  side  represents  the  mass  of  St.  Gregory :  in  the  western  panel 
are  two  saints.  On  the  west  side  the  eastern  panel  represents  the  coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  the  western  the  Visitation.-  The  work  is  of  almost  unrivalled 
beauty  and  delicacy,  though  much  mutilated :  in  general  character  it 
closely  resembles  the  sculpture  in  St.  Saviour's  chapel  in  Exeter  cathedral. 

The  fifteenth-century  stone  pulpit  remains,  with  much  of  its  colour  and 
original  carving.  The  present  screen  is  modern,  following  the  characteristic 
local  pattern.  There  is  a  large  fifteenth-century  chest  in  the  north  aisle. 
In  the  side  walls  of  the  aisles  are  some  early  fifteenth-century  tomb-recesses. 

Mr.  Hope  remarked  that  the  construction  of  the  piers  immediately 
west  of  the  chancel  arch  was  an  additional  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  middle 
tower  before  the  alterations.  They  were  not  heightened  like  the  rest  of 
the  piers,  but  were  composed  of  rough  material  hastily  bmlt  to  take  the  place 
of  the  earlier  western  piers  of  the  tower.  The  two  tombs  in  the  Kirkham 
•chapel  were,  he  thought,  equal  in  delicacy  to  anything  in  Westminster 
abbey.  The  male  weepers  on  the  outside  of  the  chapel  and  the  women 
weepers  on  the  inner  face  of  the  tombs  exemplify  in  a  unique  manner  con- 
temporary costume  in  this  country.  Unfortunately  the  figures  had  lost 
their  heads.  The  four  angels  on  the  top  of  the  screen  could  be  paralleled 
by  the  alabaster  figures  surmounting  the  tomb  of  the  duchess  of  Suffolk  at 
Ewelme,  Oxfordshire,  which  was  visited  not  long  ago  by  the  Institute. 
The  pulpit  was  remarkable  also,  especially  its  representation  of  the  Cross 
rising  from  a  figure  of  the  Lamb,  and  marked  a  great  advance  on  that  just 
seen  at  Dartmouth. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  careful  modern  work  in  the  church, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  Linzee  Giles,  the  vicar,  added  a  few  words  of  welcome  to 
the  Institute.  " 

The  scanty  remains  of  the  old  manor-house  of  the  bishops 
THE  BISHOP'S  of  Exeter,  consisting  of  portions  of  the  wall  of  enclosure 
PALACE.  and  a  square  tower  at  the  south-east  angle,  are  close  to 

the  south  side  of  the  churchyard.    The  site,  which  has  undergone  a  vicissi- 
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tude  of  ownership  for  more  than  three  and  a  half  centuries,  was  acquired 
by  the  present  vicar  and  is  now  the  garden  of  the  modern  vicarage.  The 
churches  of  Paignton  and  Chudleigh  were  united  as  a  single  benefice  by 
bishop  Bronescombe,  and  appropriated  to  the  precentors  of  Exeter :  the 
bishops  reserved  the  right  of  presenting  vicars  to  both  churches. 


Co^PTON 
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FIG.    II. 


A  motor  drive  of  about  half-an-hour  brought  the  party  to  the  remains 
of  Compton  castle  (fig.  ll),  which  were  described  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

The  manor-house  of  Compton  was  fortified  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century  by  one  of  the  family  of  Gilbert,  an 
ancestor  of  the  famous  navigator,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 
The  irregularly  shaped  quadrangle  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  in  place 


COMFTON 
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of  a  moat  or  ditch.  This  is  still  in  great  part  perfect.  In  the  middle  of 
the  east  front,  which  is  covered  by  a  base-court,  is  the  principal  gateway, 
the  high  enclosing  arch  above  being  corbelled  out  from  the  face  of  the  wall. 
This  led  into  a  narrow  open  court,  now  covered  in,  at  the  other  side  of 
which  was  the  hall,  connecting  two  blocb  of  bmldings  which  project  to 
meet  and  form  part  of  the  east  front.  The  hall  has  now  practically 
disappeared,  but  the  weather-course  of  its  high-pitched  roof  remains  upon 
the  outer  wall  of  the  south  block.  The  north  block  is  in  a  ruinous  condition 
and  is  overgrown  with  ivy.  On  the  ground  floor,  at  the  back  of  the  hall, 
is  a  long  room,  which  was  probably  used  as  a  dining-room,  and  above  this, 
reached  by  a  vice  in  a  turret  at  the  north-west  corner,  was  the  great  chamber. 
In  the  east  wall  there  are  fireplaces  on  both  floors.  The  chapel,  which 
occupied  the  height  of  both  floors,  was  in  the  eastern  projection,  and  is 
fairly  perfect,  retaining  its  old  roof  and  two  handsome  four-light  windows, 
one  in  the  east,  and  the  other  in  the  south  wall.  The  piscina  also  remains 
in  the  south  wall.  The  chapel  is  entered  from  the  court  and  there  is  an 
inserted  doorway  in  the  south-west  corner  :  in  the  opposite  corner  is  a  small 
squint.  On  the  first  floor  there  is  a  small  window-opening  into  the  chapel, 
and  a  doorway  on  the  north  side  of  the  fireplace.  This  opened  into  a  gallery 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel,  which  led  to  the  small  rooms,  with 
fireplaces,  on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  a  rectangular  tower,  projecting 
from  the  east  front  and  flanking  the  principal  entrance.  There  is  a  corre- 
sponding tower  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  block,  with  a  cellar  on  the 
ground  floor.  This  tower,  however,  does  not  touch  the  enclosing  wall  of 
the  castle,  between  which  and  the  north  block  was  a  yard. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  hall  a  pointed  archway  opened  from  the  screens 
into  the  great  cellar.  Another  doorway  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
screens  gave  access  to  a  straight  stair,  continued  as  a  vice,  leading  to  the 
rooms  above  the  cellar  and  the  ground-floor  rooms  of  the  south  block. 
The  plan  of  the  eastern  portion  of  this  block  is  generally  similar  to  that  of 
the  chapel  and  its  flanking  tower,  but  is  somewhat  more  spacious :  this 
part  is  now  occupied  as  a  dwelling-house.  The  western  portion  beyond 
the  screens  is  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  West  of  the  buttery  is  a 
long  barrel-vaulted  room  with  a  drain  in  the  sloping  floor,  and  its  main 
axis  from  north  to  south,  above  the  northern  part  of  which  were  two  floors, 
containing  rooms  entered  from  the  stair  in  the  screens.  The  room  on  the 
first  floor  has  another  room  on  its  south  side,  in  the  south  wall  of  which 
are  two  garderobes,  the  shoots  and  vent  of  which  are  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  of  the  vaulted  room  below.  The  rooms  on  the  first  and  second 
floors  are  also  built  above  a  barrel-vaulted  passage  between  the  vaulted 
room  and  the  kitchen.  This  passage  communicated  with  the  yard  between 
the  south  block  and  the  enclosing  wall,  which  had  a  gateway  in  the  east 
front,  the  entrance  for  provisions  and  other  stores.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  yard  is  a  rectangular  tower,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  outer  wall. 

The  kitchen,  on  the  west  side  of  the  arched  passage,  projects  northwards 
into  the  court  at  the  back  of  the  screens,  the  doorway  being  on  the  east  side 
of  the  projecting  portion.  The  fireplace  is  in  the  south  wall,  with  remains 
of  an  oven  and  boiler  :  there  is  a  wide  hatch  in  the  wall  next  the  passage. 
In  the  north  wall  is  a  window  with  broken  wooden  mullions  :  this  wall  has 
been  rebuilt,  but  whether  the  kitchen  was  originally  continued  northward 
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by  a  range  of  buildings  which  was  returned  to  meet  the  opposite  block  is 
quite  uncertain.  At  the  south-west  angle  of  the  kitchen  is  a  tower,  now 
called  by  the  fanciful  name  of  the  Raleigh  tower.  This  had  a  larder  on  the 
groundfloor,  and  in  the  north-west  corner  a  vice  led  to  a  room  on  the  first 
floor,  with  a  garderobe  corbelled  out  in  its  east  wall,  and  to  a  large  room 
above  the  kitchen,  the  floor  of  which  is  on  a  different  level  and  has  no  com- 
munication with  the  other  upper  rooms  already  described. 

The  outer  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  castle  is  in  great  part  a  retaining 
wall  built  against  a  steep  slope.  A  doorway,  approached  by  a  stair,  was  made 
in  the  upper  part  of  this  wall  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  yard  between 
the  kitchen  and  the  outer  wall  was  walled  off  from  the  stair  and  the  rest  of 
the  enclosure. 

The  base-court  on  the  east  side  contains  a  fine  barn,  and  an  old  doorway 
has  been  erected  in  another  part  of  it,  which  may  have  been  the  entrance- 
doorway  of  the  hall  screens. 

From  Compton  the  party  drove  to  Torquay  through 
ABBEY  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  steepest  lanes  in  Devon. 

On  arriving  at  Torre  abbey  (fig.  12),  they  were  entertained 
to  tea  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Gary,  after  which  a  move  was  made  to  the  site 
of  the  cloister,  where  a  description  of  the  buildings  was  given  by  Mr.  Hope. 
Of  the  abbey  there  was,  he  said,  practically  nothing  known  beyond  the  date 
of  its  foundations  in  1196  by  William  Brewer  for  Premonstratensian  or 
white  canons  from  Welbeck.  The  white  canons  were  a  reformed  branch 
of  the  black  canons,  and  practised  a  more  strict  adherence  to  the  rules. 
The  great  distinction  between  canons  and  monks  was  that  the  former  were 
always  in  orders,  while  the  latter  were  not  necessarily  so.  Secular  canons 
lived  in  the  world  ;  the  regular  canons  lived  in  community. 

The  church  at  Torre  had  unfortunately  been  largely  swept  out  of 
existence,  though  sufficient  fragments  remain  to  enable  a  clear  idea  to  be 
obtained  of  its  plan.  Three  sides  of  the  wall  of  the  cloister  were  left,  though 
one  was  very  much  obscured  by  modern  accretions.  Of  the  arrangement 
of  the  cloister  little  could  be  said,  except  that  it  was  a  square,  as  the  whole 
of  the  alleys  had  been  swept  away.  Among  the  fragments  now  placed  round 
the  modern  fountain  in  the  middle  is  one  of  a  pair  of  coupled  bases  of  a 
cloister  arcade.  Open  cloisters  in  this  country  were  found  to  be  too  cold, 
and  were  eventually  replaced  by  properly  glazed  windows.  The  abbey 
church  of  Torre  resembled  a  number  of  churches  belonging  to  the  same 
religious  order  in  having  only  one  aisle,  in  this  case  to  the  north.  Probably 
two  aisles  were  not  required,  as  the  white  canons,  like  the  Cistercians,  did 
not  admit  the  laity  into  their  monasteries.  The  north  wall  of  the  cloister 
had  unfortunately  been  destroyed ;  it  appears  to  have  had  two  procession 
doors,  and  there  was  another  door  opening  eastward  into  the  south  transept. 
Mr.  Hope  pointed  out  where  at  some  later  time  a  piece  of  the  east  wall 
of  the  cloister  had  been  rebuilt  so  as  to  serve  as  a  pigeon-house.  In  the 
corner  of  what  was  the  vestry  there  is  a  circular  staircase  which  led  to  the 
room  above,  and  also  possibly  to  the  space  above  the  two  adjoining  transept- 
chapels.  To  the  south  of  the  vestry  lay  the  chapter-house,  with  its  entrance 
flanked  by  little  window-openings.  The  arrangement  made  an  extremely 
charming  composition  and  was  a  typical  example  of  a  chapter-house  entrance. 
There  were  still  some  remains  of  the  infirmary  hall  lying  to  the  south-east. 
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Torre  has  interesting  sub-vaults.  The  white  canons  almost  always 
placed  their  f rater  on  an  upper  floor  over  a  range  of  cellarage.  Part  of  the 
frater  doorway,  through  which  no  doubt  a  stair  ascended  to  the  upper 
floor,  still  remains  in  the  south  wall ;  and  the  lavatory  arches  are  close  by, 
in  the  west  wall  of  the  cloister.  The  block  immediately  to  the  south-west 
of  the  frater  at  Torre  served  as  the  kitchen.  The  range  of  buildings  to  the 
west  side  of  the  cloistec  is  still  fairly  complete ;  it  is  divided  into  two  by 
walls  and  an  entrance  passage  with  porch  in  the  middle.  All  the  ground 
floor  formed  the  cellarer's  range ;  one  part  of  the  floor  above  was  almost 
invariably  used  as  a  guest  hall. 

The  abbey  gatehouse  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  fourteenth  century 
with  a  wide  entrance  for  carriages  and  carts  and  a  narrow  one  for  foot 
passengers.  They  are  separated  by  open  arches.  To  the  south-west  there 
is  a  monastic  barn  119  feet  by  28  feet  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  at  a  later  time  was  probably  not  unfamiliar  to  smugglers. 

Mr.  Hope,  in  conclusion,  said  that  the  houses  of  the  white  canons  in 
this  country  are  in  a  very  fragmentary  state.  There  were  only  thirty-six 
of  these  establishments  in  all. 

When  Torre  abbey  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VHI  in  1539  the  revenue 
was   returned   as   ^^396  os.    11  d.    This   was   the  largest   of  any  of   the 
Premonstratensian   houses.     Sir  George  Giry,  of  New  Park,  I^nts.  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  owner,  purchased  the  abbey  in  1662. 
'  The  party  returned  from  Torquay  to  Exeter  by  train. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  general  meeting  took  place 
ANNUAL  in    the    Royal    Albert    Memorial,    Sir    Henry    Howorth, 

^eItog.  i»w^«*,  in  the  chair 

The  report  of  the  Council  for  the  session  1912-1913 
having  been  taken  as  read,  and  the  accounts  for  the  year  191 2  having  been 
presented,  the  chairman  moved,  and  Mr.  Longden  seconded,  the  adoption 
of  both,  which  was  carried  unanimously.  The  accounts  and  report  are 
printed  at  pages  568,  569,  and  570  respectively. 

A  comprehensive  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  all  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  meeting,  whether  by  hospitality,  organisation 
or  description  of  buildings,  which  was  also  carried  unanimously. 

The  place  of  meeting  in  1914  was  subsequently  discussed  :  the  feeling 
of  those  present  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  Derby,  and  the  chairman  under- 
took that  this  should  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Council. 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  question  of  altering  the  date  of  the  summer 
meeting.  It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  many 
members  if  the  meeting  could  be  held  in  September,  as  the  weather  was 
often  more  settled,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  accommodation  was  not 
then  so  acute.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged  that  many  of  the  members 
would  be  abroad  in  September,  that  the  holiday  season  had  extended  more 
and  more  in  recent  years,  so  that  the  difliculties  of  organisation  would  not 
be  diminished,  while  the  days  were  becoming  short.  The  motion  when 
put  to  the  meeting  was  lost  by  a  large  majority.  A  counter-sugges- 
tion was  made  to  hold  the  meeting  a  week  earlier  than  usual,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  August  Bank  holiday  traffic,  but  this  proposal  was 
not  pressed. 
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Wednesday,  30th  July. 

The  final  day  of  the  meeting  was  unfortunately  accompanied  by  heavy 
showers,  which  began  on  the  railway  journey  from  Exeter  to  Totncs,  and 
continued  during  the  motor  drive  to  Berry  Pomeroy  church  and  castle. 

The  former,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  E.  Windeatt, 
POMEROY  mayor  of  Totnes,  is  mostly  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 

CHURCH.  consists  of  chancel,  and  nave  with  aisles,  western  tower 

and  a  vaulted  south  porch.  In  the  chancel  is  a  monument 
said  to  be  that  of  Sir  Richard  Pomeroy,  dated  1501.  The  capitals  of  the 
south  arcade  have  scrolls  bearing  the  names  of  the  donors ;  and  the  scroll 
on  the  west  respond  bears  the  inscription  "  Et  pro  omnibus  benefactoribus 
huius  operis  orate."  There  is  a  fine  screen,  the  full  width  of  the  church, 
retaining  its  original  painted  panels.  In  the  centre  of  its  parapet  is  a 
remarkably  large  boss,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  removed  from  the  ceiling 
and  stuck  on  there.  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance  pointed  out  that  the  screen  doors 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  inner  door  of  the  south  porch.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  rector  hopes  to  put  them  back  soon  to  their  proper  place. 

Mr.  Hope  said  that  tombs  very  similar  to  that  of  Sir  Richard  Pomeroy 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  were  also  made  to  serve  as  Easter  sepulchres. 
The  large  monument  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour  (d.  161 3)  is  in  the  north  aisle  of 
the  chancel.  It  had  been  said  that  the  little  seated  figure  on  the  monument 
.was  represented  in  that  way  instead  of  kneeling  beside  the  other  sons  and 
daughters,  in  order  to  show  that  she  was "  simple-minded,"  but  in  his  opinion 
it  really  commemorated  a  daughter  who  was  so  small  that  she  was  unable 
to  stand.  The  corresponding  figure  lying  flat  and  swathed  in  clothes  com- 
memorated a  child  who  was  unable  even  to  sit. 

Mr.  Windeatt  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  Rev.  John  Prince,  the 
author  of  Worthies  of  Devon,  was  among  the  seventeenth-century  vicars  of 
this  church. 

A  short  drive  brought  the  members  to  the  castle,  the 
BERRY  examination  of  which  was  cut  short  by  the  rain.    Mr. 

CAST^^  Windeatt  again  acted  as  guide.     He  said  that  the  manor 

had  only  been  in  the  possession  of  two  families  since  the 
Conquest,  the  Pomeroys  and  the  Seymours,  but  very  little  is  known  of  its 
history.  A  defensive  building  had  no  doubt  been  planted  on  the  Norman 
mount,  but  as  it  stands  the  remains  consist  of  a  fortified  house  vrith  a  late 
fourteenth-century  gatehouse  flanked  with  massive  towers  defended  by 
a  portcullis  and  machicolations  above.  On  either  side  was  a  thick  curtain- 
wall,  ending  on  the  right  in  a  circular  tower.  The  gatehouse  led  into 
a  courtyard,  on  the  other  three  sides  of  which  extended  ruins  of  the 
magnificent  house  begun  by  the  protector  Somerset  after  his  purchase 
of  the  property  from  the  Pomeroys  in  1547,  but  never  completed.  He 
lived  only  a  few  years  after  his  purchase,  and  no  doubt  his  attainder  and 
execution  caused  the  cessation  of  the  work,  on  which  jf 20,000  is  said  to  have 
been  expended. 

From  Berry  castle  the  party  drove  back  as  far  as  Bridgetown,  the  suburb 
of  Totnes  east  of  the  Dart,  and  then  followed  the  Exeter  road  for  about  a 
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mile  to  the  lane  which  leads  to  Little  Hempston.  A  somewhat  hurried 
visit  was  paid  to  the  church  and  old  rectory  house,  which  are  more  than  a 
mile  apart  and  are  separated  by  a  steep  ridge. 

The  church  is  an  interesting  building  of  the  middle  of 

uiM^^ov^xr       the  fifteenth  century,  following  the  usual  Devonian  plan. 

CHURCH.  ^^^  w^t  tower,  which  retains,  like  that  at  Berry,  its  original 

stucco,  has  the  characteristic  feature  of  a  stair-turret  in 

the  middle  of  the  south  face,  which  also  appears  at  Totnes,  and  there  is  a 
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[By  permission  of  Messrs,  Metbuen  &  Co. 
FIG.   13.      LITTLE  HEMPSTON  RECTORY- HOUSE. 
From  N.  Hone*s  The  Manor  and  Manorial  Records. 


large  south  porch  with  a  room  above.  The  piers  of  the  nave  are  of  the  plan 
used  at  Crediton,  but  somewhat  uncommon  in  this  district,  in  which  there 
are  attached  shafts  upon  each  of  the  cardinal  faces,  each  shaft  having  its 
own  separate  capital.    The  screen  remains,  but  the  floor  of  the  loft  is  gone. 
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and  the  wood-work  has  been  painted  dark  brown.  North  of  the  altar  is 
a  recess  which  was  probably  used  as  an  Easter  sepulchre  :  the  window  above 
it  contains  some  excellent  fifteenth-century  glass,  with  large  figures  of 
St.  Christopher  and  St.  Stephen.  In  the  sills  of  the  nave  windows  are  three 
fourteenth-century  effigies,  two  of  knights  and  one  of  a  lady.  The  windows 
were  filled  at  a  late  restoration  with  modern  tracery  of  early  fourteenth- 
century  character.  The  efligies  probably  represent  members  of  the  Arundell 
family,  who  were  lords  of  the  manor.  The  church  was  in  the  patronage 
of  the  abbess  and  convent  of  Canonsleigh. 

Mr,  Windeatt  mentioned  that  the  registers  were  once  sold  for  12s. 
and  were  recovered  from  a  second-hand  bookseller.  The  entries  commence 
in  1539.  Until  June  1553  the  records  of  marriage  contain  no  mention  of 
the  bride,  only  the  husband's  name  being  given. 

The  rectory-house  (fig.  13)  stands  on  a  somewhat  lower 
hSSpston  ^^^^  ^^°  ^^^  modern  rectory,  on  a  slope  which  descends 
RECTORY.  towards  the  Dart.     It  appears  to  be  entirely  of  the  fifteenth 

century  and  is  built  round  a  small  courtyard  twenty  feet 
square.  On  the  south  side  is  the  hall,  the  whole  height  of  the  building,, 
with  screens  and  passage  at  its  west  end.  From  the  screens,  as  at  Compton,. 
a  doorway  opens  into  the  cellar,  and  a  straight  stair  leads  to  a  room  above 
this  and  the  screens.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  hall  there  is  a  vice 
to  the  great  chamber,  which  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  east  range.  The 
kitchen  and  buttery  were  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  north  range,  and  in 
the  west  range,  opening  out  of  the  buttery,  is  another  room  which  formed 
part  of  the  kitchen  ofiices.  Between  this  and  the  cellar  a  passage  led  into 
an  outer  yard.  The  house  is  still  entered  from  a  small  walled  court  through 
the  hall  screens :  part  of  the  east  and  south  ranges  has  been  made  into  a 
cottage,  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  rectory  gardener.  In  the  north-east 
corner  is  a  garderobe  chamber  on  the  first  floor,  with  a  pit  and  vent  below. 
The  party  drove  back  to  Totnes,  and  lunched  at  the 
Seven  Stars  hotel.  Mr,  Windeatt,  who  acted  at  guide,, 
said  that  Totnes  was  a  walled  town  and  had  four  gates,  of  which  those  on 
the  east  and  north  remain.  It  was  an  important  place  in  Saxon  times  and 
had  a  mint. 

THE  CHURCH  Proceeding  to  the  church  Mr.  Windeatt  explained  that 

the  earliest  notice  of  the  existence  of  a  church  in  Totnes 
is  in  a  charter  of  Johel  of  Totnes,  the  Norman  baron  to  whom  the  Conqueror 
granted  the  borough,  by  which  he  grants  the  church  (referred  to  in  the 
charter  as  "  ecclesiam  sancte  Marie  de  Totenes  ")  to  the  great  Benedictine 
abbey  of  St.  Sergius  and  St.  Bacchus  at  Angers.  The  present  church  is 
entirely  of  the  fifteenth  century,  bishop  Lacy  in  1432  granting  an  indulgence 
of  forty  days  to  all  who  contributed  to  the  work.  The  original  indulgence 
is  in  existence,  and  was  exhibited  by  the  vicar  (the  Rev.  W.  WeUacott). 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  fine  stone  screen  across  its 
full  width,  which  was  put  up  by  the  corporation.  It  had  formerly  a  wooden 
gallery ;  there  is  a  broad  stair  which  led  to  this  gallery  contained  in  a  highly 
ornamental  projection  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  south  chapel, 
which  contains  a  sixteenth-century  tomb,  appears  to  have  had  an  upper 
story.  In  the  chamber  above  the  south  porch  is  a  library  of  300  boob, 
which  originally  formed  the  lecturer's  or  preacher's  library.    The  majority 
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were  purchased  with  sums  of  money  given  or  left  for  the  purpose  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Mr.  Windeatt  referred  at  some  length  to  the  three  figures  about  half-way 
up  the  tower.  He  suggested  that  the  middle  one  represented  bishop  l*acy, 
and  that  the  inscription  under  the  figure,  in  raised  letters,  was  "  I  made  thys 
tore."  In  the  niche  on  the  right-hand  side  is  a  robed  figure  which  might 
represent  prior  Stoke,  prior  of  St.  Mary,  Totnes,  who  subscribed  ;f  lo  towards 
the  erection  of  the  tower,  and  that  on  the  left  appeared  to  be  a  soldier^ 
with  crossed  legs. 

Mr.  Hope  did  not  think  that  there  could  be  any  doubt  that  at  the  time 
when  the  chancel  was  re-erected  there  was  very  little  room  between  the 
churchyard  wall  and  the  chancel  end,  so  that  a  passage  was  made  through 
the  buttress  wide  enough  for  processions  and  other  purposes.  There  were 
all  over  the  country  a  large  number  of  such  expedients,  especially  of  a  passage 
cut  through  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  most  important  thing  to  note 
in  the  church  was  the  screen.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  way  up* 
was  by  the  turret  on  the  north  side  and  to  the  east  of  the  screen.  The 
side  pillars  are  too  thin  to  have  had  a  staircase  put  into  them,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  make  a  passage  through.  Some  people  were  of 
opinion  that  the  church  was  monastic  ;  but  it  was  obviously  a  parish  church, 
and  all  the  documents  proved  the  fact.  He  read  the  inscription  under  the 
middle  figure  on  the  west  tower  as  being  :  "  I  made  thys  fote."  It  referred 
to  the  foot  or  course  of  stonework  at  that  part  of  the  tower.  It  was  not 
unknown  for  the  names  of  the  donors  of  the  diflFerent  courses  to  be  so 
inscribed.  The  figure  above  the  inscription  was  again  a  puzzle.  He  took 
it  to  be  a  decayed  representation  of  a  crested  helm  with  a  shield  of  arms, 
but  in  its  present  condition  it  was  difficult  to  speak  positively.  The  figures 
flanking  it  were  evidently  kings. 

Mr.  Aymer  Vallance  demolished  the  legend  that  chancel-screen  doors 
were  never  made  to  close  lest  they  might  shut  out  anyone  seeking  sanctuary. 
The  screen  was  remarkable  both  for  being  in  stone  and  fof  its  proportions. 
It  still  retains  its  original  iron  fittings  of  stanchions  and  saddle-bars. 

Mr.  Thompson  added  some  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  priory,  which 
belonged  to  the  small  number  of  those  which,  at  the  resumption  of  "  alien 
priories  "  by  the  Crown,  became  denizen  houses.  The  evidence  as  to  its 
buildings  was  very  small ;  but  it  was  clear  that  the  convent  church  and 
parish  church  were  always  distinct,  and  the  church  consecrated  by  bishop 
Bronescombe  in  1259  is  expressly  called  the  convent  church.  The  inscription 
on  the  tower  was  beyond  doubt,  "  I  made  thys  fote." 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Chanter,  F.S.A.  exhibited  a  silver-gilt  chalice,  which 
he  met  with  a  short  time  ago  at  Ashprington  while  cataloguing  the  church 
plate  of  Devonshire.  He  gave  the  date  of  it  as  1270,  and  said  that  the 
only  other  chalice  of  its  kind  still  existing  once  belonged  to  Berwick 
St.  James  in  Wiltshire,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Ashprington 
chalice  was  the  oldest  piece  of  plate  used  at  the  present  time  in  any  parish 
in  England.  Its  cover  is  Elizabethan,  and  was  made  by  a  Totnes  goldsmith 
between  1673  and  1676.  Mr.  Chanter  also  showed  an  Edwardian  cup  as 
being  the  only  one  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Hope  said  that  the  earliest  chalices  might  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  (a)  those  in  which  the  bowl  and  the  stem  were  in  one  piece ;   and 
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(b)  those  in  which  the  stem  and  knot  were  wrought  as  separate  pieces. 
There  was  a  parallel  to  the  chalice  shown  in  one  preserved  at  York  minster, 
which  was  found  in  the  grave  of  an  archbishop.  It  dated  from  the  middle 
•of  the  thirteenth  century.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  chalice  shown 
was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country  still  in  use.  There  was,  however, 
a  very  early  paten  used  in  a  Hampshire  church,  and  the  York  chalice  was  used 
occasionally.  The  Edwardian  cup  was  even  more  rare  than  the  thirteenth- 
century  chalice. 

The  interesting  guildhall  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 

OUILDHALL      church,  and  is  said  to  occupy  part  of  the  site  of  the  priory 

of  St.  Mary,  which  was  granted  to  the  corporation  for  a 

guildhall  by  Edward" VI  in  1553,  which  date  is  over  the  mayor's  canopied 


[By  ptrmission  of  the  Victoria  County  History  SyndicaU. 
FIG.    14.      TOTNE8    CASTLE. 


•seat.  The  muniments  of  the  corporation  are  of  considerable  interest, 
and  include  several  charters  and  the  rolls  of  the  gild  merchants  of  Totnes 
irom  A.D.  1260.  The  list  of  mayors  begins  in  33  Edward  III,  and  from 
1377  the  list  is  complete. 

On  the  untenable  theory  that  the  parish  church  was  the  church  of  the 
priory,  the  guildhall  has  been  assumed  to  have  been  the  frater.  This,  how- 
ever, is  disproved  by  the  preamble  of  letters  patent  granted  by  Elizabeth,  4th 
July,  1565,  which  embodies  the  substance  of  Edward  VTs  letters  patent  of 
30th  June,  1553.  From  this  it  appears  that  Edward  granted  to  the  mayor 
and  burgesses  "  totam  terram  et  solum  iuxta  ecclesiam  parochialem  de 
Tottnes  et  iuxta  cemiterium  eiusdem  ecclesie  parochialis  in  Tottnes  in 
dicto  comitatu  nostro  Devoniensi,  ubi  nuper  prioratus  de  Tottnes  in  eodem 
comitatu  Devoniensi,  modo  prostratus,  dudum  scituatus  et  edificatus  fuit. 
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propter  necessariam  commoditatem  pro  cemiterio  predicte  ecclesie 
parochialis  latius  ampliando  et  pro  ledificiis  ibidem  de  novo  construendis* 
et  dilatandis."  The  mayor  and  burgesses  accordingly  built  and  constructed 
at  considerable  expense  to  themselves  divers  houses  and  buildings  on  this 
site,  some  of  which  they  employed  as  a  guildhall,  others  as  a  town  prison 
and  others  as  a  school.  It  is  clear  from  this  document  that  the  priory- 
buildings  were  situated  near  the  parish  church,  but  were  probably  divided 
from  it  by  the  churchyard,  that  they  were  fallen  to  the  ground  in  1553^ 
and  that  the  mayor  and  burgesses  made  new  buildings  which,  if  partly  of 
old  material,  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  site  of  the 
older  monastic  buildings.  Of  the  exact  site  and  plan  of  these  nothing 
can  be  said  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  save  that  the  churchyard  was- 
widened  so  as  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  site. 

The  castle  (fig.  14),  which  stands  close  to  the  north  gate^ 
CASTLE  '  ^*^  probably  thrown  up  by  Johel,  who  received  Totnes 

and  one  hundred  and  seven  manors  in  Devon  from  the 
Conqueror.  It  is  a  mount-and-bailey  castle,  with  shell  keep,  but  the 
arrangement  is  unusual,  inasmuch  as  the  mount  is  between  the  bailey  and 
the  town.  The  ditch  round  the  mount  is  in  great  measure  destroyed  and 
built  on.  The  bailey  is  on  the  north-west,  and  its  formidable  ditch  remains,, 
in  places  20  feet  deep.    The  castle  was  in  ruins  in  Leland's  time. 

After  inspecting  the  castle  and  an  interesting  coloured  plaster  frieze- 

in  the  room  above  the  east  gateway  of  the  town,  the  party  drove  to  Dartington 

hall  (figs.  15  and  16),  where  tea  was  kindly  provided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.. 

Champernowne.    After  tea  Mr.  Thompson  described  the  building  in  the 

>  roofless  great  hall  which  adjoins  the  house. 

Dartington  was  a  member  of  the  large  possessions  in* 
HALL  Devon  of  the  family  of  Martin,  whose  name  survives  in 

that  of  Combe  Martin  and  other  places  in  the  north  of 
the  county.  Their  founder,  Martin  of  Tours,  lord  of  Kemys  in  Pembroke- 
shire and  of  Combe  Martin,  appears  to  have  acquired  the  manor  from 
William  of  Falaise,  the  Domesday  owner.  William,  second  lord  Martin^ 
died  in  1326  without  issue,  and  the  barony  fell  into  abeyance.  In  1343,. 
James,  lord  Audley,  his  sister's  son,  became  sole  heir  by  the  death  of  his 
surviving  aunt,  Eleanor,  lady  Columbers.  He  died  in  1386,  and  his  son 
Nicholas,  lord  Audley,  who  appears  also  to  have  been  styled  lord  Martin,, 
died  without  issue  in  1391,  when  his  barony  fell  into  abeyance  between 
his  three  sisters,  and  his  estates  escheated  to  the  Crown.  The  widow,, 
however,  of  the  second  lord  Martin,  appears  to  have  survived  her  husband 
for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  James,  lord  Audley,  only  entered  into  possession 
of  Dartington  shortly  before  his  death.  In  1384  Richard  II  granted  the 
reversion  of  this  and  the  other  Martin  manors  to  his  half-brother,  John 
Holand,  created  earl  of  Huntingdon  in  1387  and  duke  of  Exeter  in  1397. 
On  entering  into  possession  the  earl  made  Dartington  his  principal  seat  in 
Devon.  In  1399  he  was  degraded  from  his  dukedom,  and  was  attainted 
and  beheaded  at  Pleshey  in  January  1 399-1400.  His  wife  Elizabeth^ 
however,  the  sister  of  Henry  IV,  continued  to  occupy  Dartington.  She 
married  soon  afterwards  Sir  John  Cornwall  of  Fanhope,  Herefordshire^ 
created  baron  Fanhope  in  1433.  She  died  in  1425-6,  and  is  buried  with 
her  husband  (d.  1 443)  in  Burford  church,  Salop.    They  held  Dartington 
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at  farm  from  the  Crown  during  the  minority  of  Elizabeth's,  eldest  son, 
Richard  Roland.  He  died,  however,  in  141 6,  and  his  brother,  John  Hoiand, 
restored  to  his  earldom  in  141 7  and  created  duke  of  Exeter  in  1443,  entered 
into  possession  of  the  Martin  property.  He  died  in  1447,  and  his  son 
Henry,  duke  of  Exeter,  died  without  issue  in  1473.  The  manor  was  granted 
to  his  widow  Anne,  sister  of  Edward  IV,  with  reversion  at  a  later  date  to 
xjueen  Elizabeth  Wydville.  It  eventually  was  held  by  various  tenants 
under  the  Crown,  until  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Sir  Arthur  Champernowne 
(d,  1578),  second  son  of  Sir  Philip  Champernowne  of  Modbury,  exchanged 
the  site  of  Polsloe  priory,  near  Exeter,  for  it  with  a  Mr.  Ailworth.  His 
descendant  in  the  seventh  generation,  Arthur  Champernowne,  left  a 
daughter,  Jane,  who  conveyed  the  estate  by  her    marriage  to  the  Rev. 


FIG.  15.   BLOCK  PLAN  OF  DARTINCTON  HALL. 


Richard  Harington.    Their  son  Arthur  took  the  name  of  Champernowne, 
and  from  him  the  present  owner  is  third  in  direct  descent. 

The  present  house  and  the  adjoining  ruins  (figs.  15  and  16)  may  be 
regarded  as  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  Richard  IPs  half-brother,  the  first 
duke  of  Exeter.  The  buildings  originally  enclosed  a  large  quadrangle,  but 
those  on  the  south  side  have  disappeared,  and  a  wall  has  been  built  across  the 
-quadrangle,  to  divide  the  house  from  the  farm-buildings.  The  oldest 
portion  is  the  eastern  building,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  plain  arched 
entrance,  probably  made  at  a  late  period,  leading  from  the  outer  farm-yard. 
North  of  this  entrance  is  a  large  barn,  divided  into  two  floors,  with  a  fine 
timber  roof,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  older  hall,  but  the  plan  of  the  buildings,  if  this 
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is  SO,  is  very  hard  to  reconstruct.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  they  may 
have  surrounded  a  small  quadrangle  upon  a  plan  not  unlike  that  of  the 
rectory  at  Little  Hempston.  The  original  main  entrance  of  the  enlarged 
house  seems  to  have  been  near  the  east  end  of  the  south  range. 

An  unusually  long  range  of  buildings,  with  a  single  upper  story,  joins 
the  north-west  side  of  the  barn  to  the  main  block  of  the  present  house. 
Most  of  the  eastern  part  of  this  range,  next  the  barn,  is  the  Barton  farm 
belonging  to  the  house.  Some  two-thirds  of  the  range,  as  shown  in  the 
plan,  form  part  of  the  house,  with  servants'  offices  upon  the  ground  floor. 

OL-D     CHuRcHy/\Ri> 


•        »OlUftlN^«      ON  THIS     5it>£     l«Tiuy«D. 
FIG,    l6.      DARTINCTON    HALL,    FROM    AN    OLD    PLAN 


A  small  portion  adjoining  the  barn  remains  almost  unaltered,  and  one  of 
the  original  two-light  rectangular  windows,  with  a  transom,  now  blocked 
up,  can  be  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall.  The  first  floor  is  entered 
at  this  point  by  an  outer  stair  at  right  angles  to  the  wall.  To  the  west  of 
this  is  a  bake-house  with  a  large  fireplace  built  up  inside  it.  The  farmhouse 
is  entered  by  a  porch  formed  by  widening  the  lower  portion  of  a  shallow 
buttress.  There  are  two  similar  ground-floor  porches  in  the  western  part 
of  the  range.  One  of  these,  in  the  middle  of  the  range,  covers  two  doorways, 
leading  into  rooms  divided  by  a  party  wall.  The  range  was  somewhat 
altered  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  sash  windows 
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were  inserted  and  a  plain  pediment  was  added  above  the  middle  porch. 
The  greater  part  of  the  work,  however,  if  not  all,  forms  part  of  the  enlarge- 
ment begun  by  the  first  duke  of  Exeter. 

The  principal  block  of  the  house  is  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  building 
at  the  north  end  of  the  great  hall,  which  doubtless  followed  the  usual  plan 
of  a  cellar  on  the  ground  floor,  with  the  great  chamber  and  a  second  story 
above.  This  part  of  the  building  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  re- 
modelled, probably  by  Sir  Arthur  Champernowne  before  1578,  and  was 
further  adapted  to  modern  conditions  at  a  later  period. 

The  great  hall,  now  roofless,  but  still  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the 
kind  in  England,  is  some  80  feet  long  by  40  feet  broad.  In  the  north  wall 
is  a  huge  fireplace  in  a  most  unusual  position  at  the  back  of  the  dais.  A 
doorway  to  the  east  of  this,  now  opening  into  an  inner  hall,  led  into  the 
cellar,  and  there  is  another  doorway  close  to  the  dais  in  the  west  wall, 
probably  a  later  insertion,  as  it  has  blocked  the  lower  part  of  the  window- 
opening  above.  The  means  of  access  to  the  floors  above  the  cellar  is  not 
clear,  owing  to  the  alterations  in  the  house.  The  hall  is  lighted  by  four 
three-light  window-openings  in  each  of  the  east  and  west  walls,  of  noble 
proportions.  The  tracery  is  of  an  extremely  simple  kind  without  cusping, 
and  is  formed  merely  by  piercing  the  spaces  between  the  arch  of  the  high 
middle  light  and  lower  side-lights  in  a  manner  which  recalls  the  work 
of  a  century  earlier  than  the  actual  date  ol  the  hall. 

The  screens  were  entered  upon  the  east  side  through  a  vaulted  porch 
beneath  a  tower  with  three  upper  floors,  which  is  fortunately  perfect.  On 
the  key-stone  of  the  vaulting  of  the  porch  is  a  white  hart,  the  badge  of 
Richard  II.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  hall  are  four  doorways  opening  from 
the  screens.  From  the  first  of  these  a  vice  leads  to  the  upper  rooms  of 
the  tower  and  of  the  building  above  the  pantry,  buttery,  etc.  which  is 
perfect,  though  not  in  use.  The  three  other  doorways  form  the  usual 
group,  the  middle  and  largest  being  the  entrance  to  the  kitchen  passage, 
while  those  at  the  sides  are  the  doorways  to  the  pantry  and  buttery.  The 
plan  of  the  porch  and  doorways  in  the  screens  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
adopted  much  later  at  Holcombe  Rogus.  Through  the  west  doorway 
of  the  screens  a  large  second  court  was  entered,  of  the  buildings  of  which 
only  some  fragments  exist  on  the  west  side. 

The  kitchen-passage  opens  into  a  yard,  which  was  originally  roofed. 
There  is  a  doorway  for  the  entrance  of  provisions,  etc.  near  its  south-west 
corner :  the  south  wall  is  entirely  destroyed.  On  the  west  side  of  this 
yard  is  the  square  kitchen,  much  ruined,  but  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
walls  standing.  In  the  south  and  west  walls  are  the  remains  of  two  great 
fireplaces,  the  ashlar  of  which  has  been  stripped. 

Of  the  south  range,  which  was  probably  similar  to  that  on  the  north  of 
the  quadrangle,  nothing  is  left.  A  barn  and  some  sheds  occupy  part  of 
the  site.  The  whole  house  was  designed  upon  a  splendid  scale.  In  Col. 
Pat  Rolls f  1 399-1401,  p.  439,  there  is  a  grant  to  Humphrey,  youngest  son 
of  Henry  IV  and  afterwards  duke  of  Gloucester,  of  some  of  the  furniture 
which  came  into  the  king's  hands  by  the  attainder  of  the  former  duke  of 
Exeter.  This  included  three  cloths  of  gold  worked  with  oab  ;  six  red  tapets 
worked  with  tapestry  of  the  arms  of  John  Holand  and  his  wife  ;  a  bed  with 
a  celure  and  tester  of  red  tartarin  embroidered  with  letters,  with  three 
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curtains  of  red  tartarin ;  a  bed  of  silk  with  a  celure  and  three  curtains  of 
blue  tartarin  ;  a  trapping  of  red  velvet  embroidered  with  stags  ;  a  coverlet 
for  a  car  palled  with  white,  red,  and  black  velvet ;  a  bed  of  silk  with  a  white 
and  red  celure,  with  curtains  of  the  same  suit ;  a  celure  with  a  tester  of 
red  embroidered  worsted ;  and  three  old  tapets  of  red  worsted  embroidered 
with  oak-leaves. 

The  church,  which  stood  north  of  the  hall,  was  taken  down,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  in  1881.  The  vaulted  porch  and  the  screen  were 
re-erected  in  the  new  church,  which  is  at  some  distance  from  the  house, 
near  the  road  from  Totnes  to  Ashburton.  In  the  tower  is  the  large 
Elizabethan  monument  of  Sir  Arthur  Champernowne  and  his  family,  with 
a  number  of  shields  detailing  the  Champernowne  alliances.  The  monu- 
ment seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  was  cleverly  repaired  in  plaster,  with  a  new  entablature  in 
the  style  made  fashionable  by  the  Adams. 

Mr.  Hope  thought  that  the  fireplace  in  the  fifteenth-century  hall  must 
have  been  a  later  insertion,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  mouldings  were 
diflFerent  from  all  the  others  in  the  room.  The  normal  position  for  a  fire- 
place at  that  time  was  either  at  the  side  or  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  under- 
neath a  hole  in  the  roof  through  which  the  smoke  escaped.  The  present 
fireplace  was  at  the  back  of  where  the  dais  should  be,  a  most  remarkable 
and  uncomfortable  place  for  it  The  windows  were  most  unusual ;  the 
design  of  the  tracery  was  strange :  the  tall  spaces  below  the  transoms  are 
rebated  for  shutters.  How  the  big  openings  on  each  side  of  the  muUions 
were  filled  he  could  not  say. 

With  the  return  to  Totnes,  followed  by  a  railway  journey  to  Exeter, 
the  summer  meeting  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  gathering  had  been 
a  most  successful  one,  the  number  of  members  and  their  friends  exceeding 
a  hundred. 

The  editors  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Harold  Brabpear  and  Mr.  A. 
Hamilton  Thompson  for  material  assistance  in  preparing  the  report  of  the 
meeting.  They  have  also  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the 
corporation  of  Exeter  in  placing  at  their  disposal  the  blocb  of  all  the  plates 
which  accompany  the  report,  other  than  plate  ix,  for  which  they  have  to 
thank  the  Editor  of  7he  Architect  and  Contract  Reporter, 
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Wednesday,  2nd  July,   191 3. 

Mr.  Henry  Longden,  Ficf-Pusidenty  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  F.R.I.B.A.  read  a  paper  on  "  Evidences  of  the  use 
of  a  building  unit  or  symbolic  dimension  found  at  Glastonbury  abbey,  and 
in  some  other  mediaeval  churches,"  illustrated  by  lantern-slides. 

Mr.  Bond  explained  that  the  study  of  the  leading  dimensions  of  the 
abbey  church  and  buildings  at  Glastonbury,  as  a  result  of  the  past  few  years* 
excavations,  revealed  a  curious  series  of  dimensions,  recurring  with  great 
persistency,  often  in  consecutive  measurements.  These  dimensions  were 
sometimes  found  as  multiples  of  thirty-seven  feet,  but  also  fractionally, 
as  would  be  the  result  of  the  use  of  an  unit  of  37  inches,  giving  fractional 
dimensions  when  expressed  in  feet.  The  recurrence  of  such  dimensions 
in  consecutive  series  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  whole  plan  of  the  abbey, 
including  church  and  monastic  buildings,  might  be  found  to  be  planned 
on  a  basis  of  commensurate  squares,  as  many  of  the  mediaeval  churches  are 
known  to  be. 

What  appeared  to  be  novel  about  the  present  instance  would  be  the 
applicability  of  a  general  system  of  geometric  units  to  a  whole  group  of 
buildings,  rather  than  to  a  single  building,  and  the  choice  of  so  remarkable 
an  unit  as  37  (feet  or  inches). 

A  network  of  equal  squares  prepared  on  fine  tracing  paper,  and  laid 
over  the  plan,  showed  a  general  coincidence  of  line  over  the  whole  area. 
Whether  this  were  the  result  of  chance  coincidence  or  otherwise  remained 
to  be  proved,  and  proof  was  sought  by  the  following  methods :  (a)  The 
application  of  a  similar  test  to  plans  of  other  mediaeval  ecclesiastical 
buildings ;  and  (b)  The  analysis  of  results  arising  from  the  trial  of  other 
and  arbitrary  systems  of  squares,  not  in  relation  to  the  unit  of  37  feet  or 
inches. 

Both  these  methods  were  tried  with  the  following  results : 

(a)  The  critical  dimensions  have  been  found  quite  general  in  their 
occurrence  in  other  buildings. 

(b)  Seven  other  systems  of  squares,  either  slightly  smaller,  or  slightly 
larger,  than  the  critical  series,  were  applied  to  the  plan  of  Glastonbury, 
and  the  average  of  coincidences  worked  out. 

The  general  average  number  of  coincidences  arising  from  the  application 
of  these  squares  worked  out  at  1*46  for  each  series  in  the  various  positions 
chosen  (on  lines  traversing  the  whole  group  of  buildings  from  cast  to  west, 
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or  from  north  to  south).  But  the  squared  network  which  was  based  upon 
the  critical  dimension  (in  this  case,  the  interior  width  of  the  nave  of  the 
abbey),  i.e.  74  feet,  or  888  inches,  gave  a  general  average  of  coincidences 
amounting  to  3*28  per  position,  an  enormous  preponderance. 

The  result  appears  all  the  more  striking  when  it  is  stated  that  only 
seven  consecutive  lines  of  the  network  of  74  feet  could  be  applied  to  the 
extreme  length  of  the  plan,  so  that  of  these,  nearly  half,  as  will  be  noted, 
fell  in  coincidence  with  the  principal  lines  of  the  plan. 

The  facts  determined  by  this  preliminary  research  must  be  held 
unquestionably  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  these  figures  in  a  relationship 
which  precludes  all  chance,  but  the  explanation  of  their  presence  can  only 
be  explained  by  further  research,  since  it  is  possible  to  frame  many  theories 
to  account  for  them. 

Having  regard  to  the  large  amount  of  numerical  symbolism  which  is 
known  to  have  been  interwoven  with  the  details  and  the  disposition  of 
parts  in  the  buildings  of  the  earlier  mediaeval  period,^  and  with  those  of 
a  more  advanced  period,^  we  have  a  fair  a  priori  case  for  considering  the 
question  warranted,  whether  such  symbolism  may  not  be  found  to  express 
itself  in  the  general  dimensions  of  buildings  as  well  as  in  the  ordering  and 
proportion  of  their  details.  It  may  readily  be  shown  in  this  connexion 
that  the  number  37  had  a  place  of  special  importance  in  the  numerical 
sjonbolism  of  the  older  Christian  schools,  especially  with  the  Greeks,  from 
whom  nuny  of  the  more  mystical  traditions  of  the  old  building  schools 
were  derived. 

But  until  the  actual  standard  of  measurement  employed  by  the  twelfth- 
century  masons  had  been  satisfactorily  determined,  and  the  original 
intention  of  the  builders  of  such  works  as  Glastonbury  abbey  clearly  defined 
as  regards  the  dimensions  they  framed,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  claim  more 
than  a  reasonable  hearing  from  the  facts  which  might  be  adduced  in  favour 
of  the  "  symbolic  "  theory.  The  subject  of  the  standards  of  measurement 
for  buildings  of  the  middle  ages  is  one  which  has  been  greatly  neglected, 
and  at  this  moment  it  remains  in  a  state  of  obscurity.  Professor  Petrie, 
whose  authority  on  such  questions  as  this  enables  him  to  speak  with  special 
weight,  points  out  that  the  Germanic  foot  of  13 '22  inches  would  be  that 
which  was  most  commonly  employed  in  England  at  the  period  named,  and 
the  use  of  this  foot  would  give  results  approximating  to  such  a  standard 
as  is  found  in  Glastonbury  abbey,  if  expressed  in  English  feet.  For  example  : 
the  length  of  the  frater  at  Glastonbury  was  iii  feet  (i.e.  3  times  37  feet). 
Now  III  feet  is  1,332  inches,  and  the  length  thus  contains  just  over  100 
feet  of  tl^e  "Germanic"  standard,  or  exactly  100  feet  of  13*32  inches. 
In  Nicholson's  Men  and  Measures  will  also  be  found  a  record  of  an  ell 
of  37  inches  in  use  in  the  same  period,  and  Mr.  F  .S.  Hockaday  of  Lydney, 
who  has  examined  many  old  documents  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  says  that  the  extra  inch  was  habitually  added  thus  to  the  yard 
of  36  inches  in  land  measurement,  making  the  yard  37  inches  in  length. 
The  added  inch  is  described  as  the  pollex  interposituSy  or  "  thumb-breadth  " 
interposed  between  each  yard  of  ground  conveyed. 

^  See  Durandus  on  Symbolism.  Vitruvius  and   from   Professor   Cockerell'i 

'As  may  be  gleaned  from   Cesariano's       studies  of  the  worb  of  William  of  Wykeham. 
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The  whole  question  demands  full  research,  and  especially  with  regard 
to  buildings,  and  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  dimensions  of  all  original 
features,  small  and  large,  must  be  made,  to  determine  the  actual  standard 
of  measurement  employed. 

In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Francis  Bond  remarked 
that  as  regards  Milan  cathedral,  which  had  been  cited  in  the  course  of  the 
paper,  its  internal  elevation  was  undoubtedly  settled  by  a  scheme  of  geo- 
metrical proportions,  for  a  conference  of  architects  was  called  together 
in  1 392,  and  the  question  was  put  to  them,  '*  utrum  ecclesia  .  .  .  debeat 
jiscendere  ad  quadra tum  an  ad  triangulum."  "  Declaraverunt  quod  ipsa 
posset  ascendere  usque  ad  triangulum  sive  usque  ad  figuram  triangularem 
<t  non  ultra  "  :  i.e.  it  was  to  have  the  proportions  either  of  an  equilateral 
•or  of  a  Pythagorean  triangle. 

The  Rev.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage  said  that,  like  other  members,  he  had  come 
to  the  meeting  with  very  little  idea  as  to  what  was  meant  by  "  The  Building 
Unit  of  the  Middle  Ages."*  When  the  lecturer  developed  the  subject  on 
what  might  appear  fanciful  and  mystical  lines  he  confessed  to  a  feeling  of 
deepening  prejudice,  for,  in  another  department  of  learning,  they  had  all 
heard  a  good  many  far-fetched  suggestions  about  the  works  of  their  great 
national  poet.  He  must  admit,  however,  that  he  had  been  much  impressed 
by  some  of  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Bligh  Bond,  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  dismiss  it  off-hand.  They  would  be  glad  to 
read  the  paper  carefully  at  their  leisure.  He  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  vote  of  thanks. 


Wednesday,  5th  November,  191 3. 

Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  M.A.  F.S.A.  read  a  paper  on  the  Pestilences 
of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  diocese  of  York.  The  paper  will  appear 
in  the  Journal  in  due  course. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  there  spoke  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Eld,  M.A. 
F.S.A ;  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Floyer,  M.A.  F.S.A ;  Mr.  Parkin  and  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Floyer  observed  that  the  paper  proved  the  historical  value  of 
•episcopal  records.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  statistics  with  regard  to 
the  great  pestilence  might  be  further  checked  by  the  records  of  the  arch- 
deaconry courts,  none  of  which,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  yet  been  published. 
Perhaps  none  of  them  were  extant  as  early  as  that  date,  but  he  remembered 
coming  across  a  document  which  had  strayed  into  the  Public  Record  Office, 
j)urporting  to  be  a  return  of  the  profits  received  by  the  rural  dean  of 
Amounderness  as  procurator  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  from  wills, 
mortuaries,  etc.  about  the  year  1350,  which  gave  the  figures  of  the  mortality 
In  thai  district,  ^  but  he  did  not  know  how  far  it  was  a  reliable  document. 

i  P.R.O.  Exchequei  K.  R.  Eccl.  Documents,  Ed.  III. 
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Mr.  Eld  referred  to  the  medical  and  economical  aspects  of  the  pestilence. 

Mr.  Parkin,  who  had  recently  been  studying  the  court  rolls  of  various 
manors  in  Cumberland,  said  he  had  been  struck  by  the  way  in  which  the 
mortality  increased  as  one  descended  from  the  north  of  England. 

Mr.  Ebimilton  Thompson,  in  his  reply,  said  that  the  medical  aspect 
of  the  plague  had  been  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Charles  Creighton  in  his  History 
of  Efidemics^  and  there  were  literary  references,  e.g.  in  Boccaccio,  to  the 
symptoms.  It  was  possible  that  the  small  death-rate  in  low-lying  lands 
was  deceptive,  as  the  floods  which  preceded  the  pestilence  may  have  rendered 
large  tracts  of  such  districts  uninhabitable.  Too  much  stress  had  been 
laid  upon  the  change  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  after  the  pestilence.  Pluralism, 
for  example,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  increased :  the  higher  clergy,  it 
is  true,  generally  held  more  than  one  living,  but  the  number  of  incompatible 
benefices  held  by  any  individual  was  certainly  much  less  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  than  the  large  numbers  which  ?re  often  found  in 
the  later  half  of  the  thirteenth. 


Wednesday,  3rd  December,  191 3. 
Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Howard  read  a  paper  on  mediaeval  roofs,  with  lantern  illus- 
trations.   The  paper  will,  in  due  course,  appear  in  the  Journal. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr.  Hope,  Mrs.  Sef ton-Jones  and  the 
Chairman,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanb  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Howard  for  his 
paper. 
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AUTUMN  MEETING  AT   STONEHENGE   AND   OLD    SARUM. 

Friday,  26th  September,  191 3. 

In  continiaation  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  G)uncil,  an  autumn 
meeting  was  held  at  Stonehenge  and  Old  Sarum. 

Leaving  Waterloo  at  10.50  on  Friday,  26th  September,  the  members, 
who  numbered  close  on  ninety,  journeyed  to  Salisbury  and  drove  in  motor- 
cars to  Amesbury,  where  they  lunched  at  the  George  Hotel. 

A  little  after  2  o'clock  the  party  assembled  at  Stonehenge,  and  listened 
to  a  description  of  this  monument  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Goddard,  M.A. 

STONEHENGE. 

Stonehenge  (plate  xiii  and  fig.  17)  is  the  most  complete  of  any  of  the  circles 
of  standing  stones  in  Great  Britain.  It  consists  of  an  outer  circle  of  upright 
stones  joined  by  a  series  of  lintels.  Inside  is  a  second  circle  of  smaller 
uprights,  which  enclose  five  trilithons  arranged  in  horse-shoe  form.  Within 
is  a  smaller  horse-shoe  of  single  stones,  and  in  the  centre  lies  the  "  altar- 
stone."    Many  of  the  monoliths  have  disappeared,  and  some  are  prostrate. 

The  uprights  of  the  outer  circle  have  each  two  tenons,  and  those  of  the 
horse-shoe  a  single  tenon  projecting  from  the  top,  and  rough  mortice-holes 
in  the  lintels  fit  over  them. 

The  circles  are  surrounded  by  a  slightly-marked  bank  with  a  ditch  outside, 
from  which  on  the  north-east  extend  the  parallel  banks  of  the  "  Avenue  ** 
for  about  600  yards.  Within  this  avenue,  but  outside  the  circle,  lies  a  stone 
known  as  the  "  Slaughter  stone,"  and  beyond  this  again  stands  a  single 
monolith  known  as  the  "  Hele  stone." 

The  large  monoliths  and  the  trilithons  are  sarsenstone,  the  remains 
of  a  sandstone  bed  which  formerly  overlaid  the  chalk  of  North  Wilts.  The 
smallef  monoliths,  known  as  "  bluestones,"  forming  the  inner  circle,  and 
the  inner  horse-shoe,  are,  with  four  exceptions,  of  porphyritic  diabase. 
Two  are  porphyrite  and  two  argillaceous  sandstone.  Tlie  altar-stone  is 
of  micaceous  sandstone.  The  sarsens  occur  plentifully  on  the  Marlborough 
Downs.    All  the  others  are  foreign  to  the  district. 

The  stones  appear  to  have  been  trimmed  roughly  before  being  brought 
to  Stonehenge,  and  to  have  received  a  careful  tooling  on  the  site.  They 
were  most  probably  transported  on  rollers  and  erected  in  holes  excavated 
in  the  chalk,  being  firmly  wedged  in  place  by  blocb  of  stone  and  chalk 
rubble. 

In  1 90 1  some  excavations  were  carried  out  by  Professor  Gowland,  which, 
though  limited  in  area,  have  brought  to  light  numerous  stone  implements 
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but  no  metal.  Roughly-chipped  axes  of  rude  form,  but  with  well-defined 
cutting  edges,  and  hammer-stones  or  mullers  more  or  less  globular  or  with 
a  keel,  were  fairly  numerous.  They  arc  mostly  of  flint,  but  a  few  are  made 
of  sarsen  or  sandstone.  Some  examples  are  much  blunted  and  battered 
by  use.  Other  hammers  tones  consist  of  large  pebbles  or  boulders  of  hard 
sarsen,  and  a  few  ponderous  sarsen  mauls  were  found,  running  up  to  60  lbs. 
in  weight.  The  monoliths  of  which  the  circles  are  composed  appear  to 
have  been  dressed  by  continuous  pounding  with  these  implements.  Some 
fragments  of  deer-horn  picb  for  digging  the  socket-holes  were  also  found. 

The  monument  seems  to  be  all  of  one  date,  though  its  erection  most 
probably  extended  over  a  considerable  period.  It  was  proved  that  the 
trilithons  were  erected  from  the  insidf^  and  consequently  the  blue  stones 
of  the  inner  horse-shoe  could  not  then  have  been  standing  on  the  ground. 

Professor  Gowland's  excavations  point  to  the  end  of  the  Neolithic  age, 
or  to  the  period  of  transition  between  the  Stone  and  Bronze  ages,  as  the 
date  of  their  erection.  That  stage  of  civilisation  in  this  country  is  calculated 
to  have  been  reached  about  1800  B.C. 

Astronomical  observations  conducted  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  and 
Mr.  Penrose,  based  on  the  assumption  that  Stonehenge  was  used  as  a  solar 
temple  and  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  midsummer  sunrise 
from  the  centre  of  the  altar-stone  over  the  point  of  the  Hele  stone  in  the 
Avenue,  indicate  1680  B.C.  with  a  possible  error  of  200  years  in  either  direc- 
tion, as  the  time  of  its  erection,  which  corresponds  closely  with  the  date 
given  by  Professor  Gowland. 

Both  investigators  agree  in  regarding  the  monument  as  a  place  of  sanctity 
dedicated  to  the  observation  or  adoration  of  the  sun.  The  fact  that  on 
the  morning  of  midsummer  day  the  sun  does  rise  over  the  "  Hele  stone," 
and  that  its  rays  strike  the  exact  axis  of  the  structure  over  the  altar-stone 
and  through  the  aperture  between  the  two  piers  of  the  central  trilithon, 
can  hardly  be  accidental. 


OLD     SARUM. 

From  Stonehenge  the  members  drove  to  Old  Sarum, where  they  were 
welcomed  by  Colonel  Hawley,  F.S.A.  and  Mr.  Hope,  Litt.D.  D.C.L. 
After  tea  at  the  Old  Castle  Inn,  the  former  described  the  remains  of 
the  castle,  which  lie  within  the  inner  entrenchment,  and  the  latter  dealt 
subsequently  with  the  site  of  the  cathedral. 

The  fortifications  of  this  imposing  earthwork  (figs.  18,  19  and  20)  consist 
of  an  outer  rampart  of  early  origin  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  and 
counterscarp.  The  two  entrances,  east  and  west,  are  each  protected  by 
an  outer  hornwork,  with  an  independent  ditch  in  front  of  it.  The  material 
taken  out  of  the  great  ditch  has  been  cast  up  partly  on  the  inner  side  and 
partly  outwards  so  as  to  raise  the  counterscarp  and  make  the  ditch  more 
formidable.  This  outer  earthwork  no  doubt  preserves  the  line  of  a  prc- 
Roman  fortification  which  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  Bronze  age, 
but  the  ditch  was  possibly  deepened  by  the  Normans,  and  the  bank  raised 
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and  encircled  by  a  massive  stone  wall  to  form  the  outer  bailey  of  the 
Norman  castle. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  Old  Sarum  may  be  identified  with  the  Roman 
station  of  Sorbiodunum  of  the  Antonine  Itineraries,  but  no  substantial 
traces  of  the  Roman  occupation  have  as  yet  been  found,  and  the  station 
may  have  been  situated  at  a  lower  level  near  the  river. 

Sarum  was  of  importance  in  Saxon  times,  and  is  believed  to  have  had 
a  mint. 

Immediately  after  the  Norman  conquest  a  smaller  earthwork  was  thrown 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  enclosure  to  form  a  castle.  It  consists  of  a  deep  ditch, 
the  material  from  which  was  all  cast  inwards  and  used  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
interior  and  to  protect  it  with  a  high  bank.  This  was  no  doubt  at  first 
protected  by  timber  palisading,  replaced  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  by  masonry  defences.  The  smaller  earthwork  formed  the  inner 
bailey,  and  the  space  separating  it  from  the  outer  entrenchment,  which 
had  perhaps  been  previously  subdivided  by  transverse  ditches  into  an 
eastern  and  a  western  section,  formed  the  outer  bailey,  an  area  on  the  north- 
west being  reserved  as  the  precinct  of  the  cathedral  church. 

The  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Sherborne  had  been  moved  hither  by  bishop 
Herman  soon  after  1075,  and  his  successor,  Osmund  (1078-1099),  began  to 
enlarge  or  rebuild  the  Saxon  church,  the  high  altar  being  hallowed  in  1092. 

At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  this  church  was  partly  destroyed, 
perhaps  by  lightning,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  it  was  made  larger 
and  extended  considerably  both  eastward  and  westward. 

The  city  of  Old  Sarum  had  in  the  meantime  grown  up  round  the 
cathedral  and  the  castle,  but  the  situation  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
The  dean  and  chapter  accordingly  petitioned  pope  Honorius  III  for  the 
removal  of  the  see  to  a  lower  site  in  the  valley  below.  They  complained 
of  the  exposed  position,  the  lack  of  water,  the  confined  space,  the  glare  of 
the  chalk,  and  the  restrictions  imposed  on  them  by  the  military  commander. 

Accordingly  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  was  removed  to  Salisbury, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  new  church  were  laid  there  in  1220.  Old  Sarum 
then  became  the  quarry  of  the  new  city. 

The  castle,  however,  was  kept  in  repair  till  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  with  the  invention  of  artillery  and  changing  conditions  it 
eventually  became  useless  as  a  defensive  work,  and  by  1446-7  it  was  in  ruins. 

Since  1909  the  site  has  been  excavated  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hope  and  Colonel  Hawley.  The 
buildings  in  the  inner  bailey  have  been  completely  uncovered,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  cathedral  church  laid  bare. 


THE   CASTLE   SITE. 

The  Norman  defences  (fig.  19)  consist  of  a  massive  gatehouse- tower  on 
the  east,  and  a  postern  and  postern  tower  on  the  west,  connected  by  curtain 
walls  :  the  great  tower  and  its  adjuncts  stood  on  the  north  of  the  enclosure. 
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7 he  Gatehouse,  of  which  only  the  lower  part  of  the  ground-story  remains, 
consisted  of  a  wide  entrance  with  guard-chambers  on  each  side  flanked  by 
two  drum-towers  whose  massive  cores  alone  remain,  though  a  few  courses 
of  dressed  stones  have  been  spared  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  building.  To 
the  south  is  a  garderobe. 

The  Postern.  The  group  of  buildings  on  the  west  of  the  bailey  consists 
of  a  postern  tower  with  an  immense  garderobe  to  the  south  of  it.  The 
base  of  the  east  wall  of  the  tower,  with  a  great  battering  plinth  retaining 
many  courses  of  ashlar,  has  been  spared  for  a  distance  of  about  85  feet. 
This  wall  is  interrupted  on  the  north  by  the  postern  passage,  beyond  which 
were  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  basement  story  of  the  tower.  Part  of  the 
passage  was  subsequently  blocked  up  and  a  new  and  narrower  one  made 
northwards  at  right-angles,  doubtless  with  the  intention  of  rendering  it 
easier  to  defend. 

J  he  Great  Tower  or  Keep  stood  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bailey. 
Though  its  walls  were  carried  down  below  the  ground  level,  the  basement 
is  filled  up  solid  with  chalk  rubble.  On  the  top  of  this  rested  the  first  floor 
of  the  tower,  consisting  of  the  great  hall  (48  by  44^  feet)  and  another  chamber 
to  the  west.  Being  surrounded  by  buildings  the  great  hall  must  have  been 
carried  up  through  two  stories  in  order  to  admit  light  through  a  series  of 
clerestory  windows  :  above  these  another  floor  may  have  existed. 

The  range  adjoining  on  the  south  consisted  of  a  kitchen  and  a  chapeL 
The  latter  was  vaulted  in  three  bays.  On  the  east  lay  a  large  chamber 
communicating  by  a  vice  with  the  floor  above.  At  a  later  date  the  south 
end  was  cut  off  to  form  a  vestry  to  the  chapel.  The  rooms  above  these  two 
blocks  were  no  doubt  entered  from  the  hall  of  the  great  tower. 

At  the  north-east  corner  is  another  block  of  buildings  consisting  of  a 
massive  tower  to  the  north  (which  may  have  contained  the  treasury  mentioned 
in  II 8 1-2),  a  room  over  a  basement  to  the  south,  and  a  pair  of  deep  garde- 
robes  between.  The  latter  were  subsequently  filled  up  with  chalk  and  the 
space  so  gained  thrown  into  the  room.  A  door  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  room  led  into  another  tower  containing  two  garderobes,  which  seems, 
to  be  a  later  addition,  while  to  the  west  of  the  treasury  tower  is  another  addedl 
pair  of  deep  garderobe  pits.  North  of  the  great  hall,  between  it  and  the- 
pits  just  mentioned,  lay  another  room  (48  by  16  feet),  which  appears  also- 
to  have  been  an  addition  and  was  perhaps  the  great  chamber. 

The  remains  of  the  buildings  to  the  west  of  the  keep  are  too  fragmentary 
to  identify.  The  main  entrance  to  the  keep  was  most  probably  on  this 
side. 

The  Chapel,  which  lies  on  the  line  of  the  curtain-wall,  north-west  of 
the  great  tower,  is  almost  entirely  destroyed,  part  only  of  the  west  and 
south  walls  remaining. 

The  Great  Hall.  Adjoining  the  curtain-wall  south  of  the  postern  some 
foundations  and  fragmentary  courses  of  ashlar  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  hall  ordered  to  be  repaired  in  1247. 

The  Bakery.  To  the  south-west  of  the  main  gate  some  walling  and 
foundations  with  traces  of  hearths  and  ovens  seem  to  belong  to  a  bakery  or 
brewhouse. 

The  Wells.  In  the  middle  of  the  bailey,  immediately  south  of  the 
chapel,  was  the  castle  well,  lined  with  ashlar  to  a  depth  of  28  feet,  beyond 
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which  the  present  excavations  have  not  been  carried.  This  well  was 
originally  enclosed  in  a  well-house.  A  second  well  was  found  further  south. 
It  was  also  lined  with  ashlar,  but  the  builders  seem  to  have  stopped  operations 
at  a  depth  of  18  feet  and  left  it  unfinished. 

The  Curtain-tvaUy  which  crowns  the  bank,  is  about  six  feet  thick,  and 
was  built  in  a  series  of  straight  lengths.  The  outer  face  has  been  stripped 
of  nearly  all  its  ashlar,  but  on  the  inside  the  first  few  courses  are  fairly 
continuous.  Traces  of  the  buttresses  occasionally  show  a  good  stone  plinth 
with  chamfered  edges. 


THE    CATHEDRAL    CHURCH. 

Moving  to  the  cathedral  church  (fig.  20),  which  lies  to  the  north-west  of 
the  castle,  Mr.  Hope  explained  that  the  excavations  of  1912  laid  bare  the  out- 
line of  the  walls,  and  disclosed  the  sites  of  the  nave  and  transept,  with  part 
of  the  east  end.  In  most  cases  only  the  lowest  portions  of  the  wall-cores 
remained.  The  west  end,  which  carried  two  towers,  appears  to  be  an 
addition,  for  it  is  out  of  alignment  with  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  is  built 
with  mortar  of  a  different  colour.  The  foundations  here  descend  to  a 
considerable  depth  to  reach  the  solid  chalk,  which  slopes  away  rapidly 
westward,  and  made  ground  to  a  depth  of  more  than  eleven  feet  was 
deposited  at  this  point  to  maintain  the  general  level. 

The  excavations  of  191 3  have  resulted  in  laying  open  the  whole  of  the 
plan  of  the  church.  It  consisted  of  a  square-ended  presbytery  with  aisles, 
which  were  continued  behind  the  high  altar  as  a  procession- way  and  as  an 
entry  to  a  row  of  eastern  chapels.  The  quire  stood  under  a  tower  over  the 
crossing,  and  the  transept  had  not  only  eastern  but  western  aisles  also. 
The  south  transept  had  likewise  a  large  south  porch.  The  nave,  which 
was  that  of  the  first  Norman  church,  had  aisles,  and  to  the  west  of  it 
an  added  pair  of  western  towers  with  a  narthex  (?)  between.  The  cast 
end  of  the  first  church  had  a  short  presbytery  with  an  apse,  and  aisles  ending 
also  in  apses,  which  were,  however,  square  outside  ;  each  of  the  transepts  had 
also  an  apse  projecting  from  it  eastwards.  The  foundations  of  these  apses 
were  found  just  under  the  floor,  with  the  base  of  the  high  altar  hallowed  in 
109 1.  Although  the  church  was  sj^tematically  destroyed  in  the  fourteenth 
century  to  furnish  materials  for  building  the  close  wall  at  New  Sarum, 
it  is  possible  from  the  thick  mortar- beds  of  the  floor  to  recover  much  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  church  and  of  the  pattern  and  disposition  of  the  floor 
itself.  To  the  south  of  the  presbytery  is  an  enclosed  graveyard,  in  which 
have  been  found  a  most  interesting  series  of  coffin-slabs,  two  with  long 
Latin  inscriptions.  The  general  cemetery  extended  along  all  the  south 
side  of  the  church,  and  had  also  yielded  several  interesting  memorials. 

Adjoining  the  north  transept  is  a  large  crypt  or  undercroft  twelve  feet 
below  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  entered  by  steps  from  the  transept.  It 
was  vaulted  in  four  bays,  with  a  middle  row  of  massive  columns,  and  was 
perhaps  the  vestry  and  treasury.  The  building  which  probably  stood  over 
it  may  have  been  the  chapter-house. 

In  the  angle  formed  by  the  north  transept  and  the  eastern  arm  of  tlte 
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church  was  a  spacious  cloister  with  covered  alleys  about  it,  probably  in 
connexion  with  the  houses  of  the  bishop  and  canons,  which  have  yet  to 
be  excavated. 


THE    OUTER    BAILEY. 

A  considerable  amount  of  space  round  the  church  has  been  trenched  for 
remains.  On  the  south  abundant  traces  of  burials  have  been  found,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  lay  cemetery. 

On  the  south-east  of  the  church  a  fragment  of  the  precinct  wall  was 
located,  a  well,  and  part  of  a  small  building. 

To  the  west  of  the  church  a  number  of  buildings  have  been  struck,  with 
one  exception  all  quite  insignificant,  and  the  curtain-wall  has  been  followed 
in  both  directions  towards  a  tower  on  the  north  and  southwards  to  the 
west  gate,  which  appears  to  have  possessed  no  tower,  but  to  have  been  a 
plain  arched  recess  forming  the  gate-passage. 

The  curtain-wall  is  of  great  thickness,  and,  in  addition  to  supporting  the 
artificial  platform  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  church  mentioned  above,  it 
appears  to  have  been  carried  through  the  inner  slope  of  an  earlier  and  lower 
rampart,  beyond  which  its  footings  rest  on  the  solid  chalk  at  a  depth  of  some 
eighteen  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  ground. 

The  programme  allowed  a  liberal  allowance  of  time  in  which  to  examine 
the  remains.  The  members  did  not  leave  the  site  till  after  6  o'clock. 
Motoring  to  Salisbury  they  caught  the  6.28  train  to  Waterloo,  and,  dining 
in  the  train,  reached  London  soon  after  8  o'clock. 


Note. — ^The  foregoing  accounts  of  Stonehenge  and  Old  Sarum  are  based  on  a 
paper  by  Professor  W.  Gowland,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  which  appeared  in  Arcbaeologia^ 
Iviii,  37,  and  on  the  Reports  of  the  Excavation  Committee  of  Old  Sarum  respectively. 

The  Institute  is  also  indebted  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  permission  to 
reproduce  the  illustrations  which  accompany  this  report. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  SESSION  1912-1913. 

The  Council  have  the  honour  to  present  their  report,  being  the  seventy- 
first  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute. 

The  income  and  expenditure  account  shows  that  the  total  receipts  for 
the  year  1912  amount  to  £779  5s.  2d.  while  the  expenditure  incurred  is 
j^40i  9s.  id,  leaving  a  balance  to  credit  of  (^2'j'j  los.  4d.  This  sum  has 
since  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  ;C350  London  County  3%  Stock  at 
a  cost  of  ;C295  7s.  3d. 

The  securities  now  standing  in  the  names  of  the  trustees  arc  set  out 
in  the  balance  sheet. 

The  sum  of  ^^17  2s,  od.  has  been  granted  towards  research  during  the 
year.  The  liabilities  shown  in  the  balance  sheet  as  outstanding  have  been 
paid. 

A  copy  of  the  accounts  for  the  year  191 2  is  appended. 

The  senior  Vice-President,  Mr.  Henry  Longden,  retires  by  rotation, 
and  the  Council  recommend  that  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby,  F.S.A.  be  appointed 
a  Vice-President  in  his  place. 

The  members  of  the  Council  who  retire  in  rotation  are  Prof.  F.  Haver  field, 
D.Litt.  LL.D.  V.P.S.A  ;  Messrs.  Aymer  Vallance,  M.A.  F.S.A ;  W.  W. 
Watts,  F.S.A;  W.  R.  Lethaby,  F.S.A;  A.  H.  Lyell,  M.A.  F.S.A;  and 
*W.  Pearce,  F.S.A.  To  take  their  places  the  Council  recommend  Messrs. 
A  Hadrian  Allcroft,  M.A ;  C.  A.  Bradford,  F.S.A ;  Sir  W.  Martin  Conway, 
M.A.  F.S.A;  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Eld,  M.A.  F.S.A.  and  W.  J.  Hemp,  F.S.A. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.  Litt.D. 
D.C.L.  be  re-appointed  Director,  and  that  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance  be  appointed 
Auditor  for  the  current  year* 

The  loss  of  members  during  the  session  1911-1912  by  resignation  is  nine, 
by  amoval  four,  and  by  death  fourteen,  five  of  whom  were  life  compounders 
and  one  an  honorary  member.  Two  libraries  have  ceased  to  subscribe. 
Seventeen  new  libraries  have  been  added,  and  forty  new  members  have 
been  elected,  two  of  whom  have  compounded,  making  a  net  increase  of 
twenty-eight  members  and  subscribers. 

Among  those  who  have  passed  away  the  Council  regret  to  record  the 
names  of  Lord  Avebury,  Baron  de  Worms,  M.  Gosch,  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin, 
Lord  Llangattock,  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Rackham,  Viscount  Tredegar,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Walhouse,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  S.  Woolley. 
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Abbot's  Kenwell,  statue  of  patroness  in 
chancel,  486. 

Accounts  of  the  Institute  for  the  year  1912, 
568,  569. 

Agricultural  bequests  in  Northants.  wills,  265. 

Alabaster-work,  see  Nottingham. 

Albs,  mentioned  in  Northants.  wills,  237. 

Alcock,  John,  bishop  of  Ely,  fifteenth- 
century  brick  buildings  erected  by,  131. 

Ales,  see  church  ales. 

All  Hallows,  London  Wall,  font  made  by 
Nicholas  Stone  for,  138. 

Altamira  cave-paintings,  112. 

Altan,  bequests  in  Northants.  wills  relating 
to,  218-452,  passim. 

Amery,  P.  F.  S,  on  woodwork  at  Ashburton, 
490. 

Ammon,  Jost,  woodcut  referred  to,  represent- 
ing degradation  of  a  knight  by,  183. 

Anchor-hold  in  Kensworth  church,  Herts.  74. 

Anchorites  referred  to  in  Northants.  wills, 
261. 

Andrews,  Elizabeth,  her  Ulster  .  Foik-lore 
noticed,  213. 

Annual  general  meeting,  548. 

Andphoner,  see  Books. 

Armour,  see  Gauntlets, 

Art,  The  Cbildbood  of  ;  or  the  Ascent  of  Man, 
by  H.  G.  Spearing,  noticed,  211. 

Ashton  church,  Devon,  470  \  described,  523 ; 
painted  glass  in,  164. 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  Lanes.  *Tbe  Fifteenth^ 
Century  Glass  in  the  Cburcb  of  St.  Michael, 
Asbton-under-Lyne,  by  Philip  Nelson,  i-xo. 

Auden,  G.  A,  and  F.  G.  Simpson  on  Excava- 
tions at  the  Buries,  Repton,  83-94. 

Awliscombe  church  described,  505. 


Bardney  abbey,  H.  Brakspear  on,  188. 
Bateman,  T,  referred  to,  86. 
Bee  de  faucon,  a  t3rpe  of  battle-axe,  96. 
Beche,  Nicholas  die  la,  constable  of  the  Tower, 

20. 
Beer  stone  in  Devon  churches,  473,  478. 
Beowulf,  Essays  connected  with  the  Old  Englisb 

Poem  of,  by  Knut  Stjema,  noticed,  214* 
Berry  Pomcroy  churdi,  469,  471,  475,  484, 

492 ;  the  church  and  casde  described,  548. 
Bewcastle    cross,    its    date    discussed,    145 

etsqq. 
Bigsby,  R,  his  History  of  Repton  referred  to,  86. 


BiUingfaam,  Durham,  inscribed*  sfiiB  found^at,. 
152. 

Blackawton  church,  documentary  evidence 
for  date  of  chancel,  465. 

Bond,  F,  Introduction  to  Englisb  Cburcb 
Architecture,  referred  to,  475. 

Bond,  F.  B,  on  symbolic  units  in  mediaeval* 
arciiitecture,  558-560. 

Books  mentioned  in  Northants.  wills,  241^246.- 

Borough  English,  301. 

Boston,  gild  of  our  Lady  of,  mentioned  in 
Northants.  wills,  254. 

Bowden  Hill,  Lacock,  conduit-house  built  by- 
Sir  W.  Sharington,  178. 

Bradfield  house  described,  538,  539. 

Bradninch  church,  date  of  rebuilding,  474. 

Branscombe  church,  eleventh-century  origin^ 
of,  456. 

Brassempouy  and  Peppard  common,  com- 
parison of  types  of  flint  implements  from, 

41. 

Breviaries,  see  Books. 

Bricks,  see  Englisb  Brick  Buildings  of  tbe 
Fifteenth  Century. 

Broadhembuiy,  The  Grange,  described,  507; 

Bronescombe,  bishop,  reference  to  Devoni 
churches  in  episcopal  registers  of,  460- 
et  sqq. 

Brown,  Professor  Baldwin,  his  views  on  the* 
date  of  the  Ruthwell  and  Bewcastle  crosses^ 
155  ;  \utArtsin  Early  England  referred  to,. 
456,  457-  . 

Brutails,  J.  A,  his  Les  vieilles  iglises  de  lor 
Gironde  noticed,  206. 

Bytton,  bishop,  church  dedications  in  episco- 
pal register  of,  463,  464. 


Cade,  Jack,  porpoise  sent  to,  31. 

Cadhay  house  described,  501. 

Caedmon,  reputed  author  of  Tbe  Dream  of 

tbe  Holy  Rood,  154. 
Cauter  Castle,  128. 
Chalice   fonts   in    Canterbury   and    Exeter 

cathedrals,  137. 
Chancel  arch  absent  from  Devon  churches^ 

467. 
Chantries  in  Devon,  470. 
Chapman,  mason  at  Lacock,  179. 
Charles  I,  gauntlets  on  snuU  suit  of  armour 

in  Tower  belonging  to,  10 1. 
Charles  V,  suit  of  annour  at  Madrid  belonging 

to,  105. 
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Church  ales,  references  to,  in  Northants. 
wills,  255-258. 

Cburcb  Cbesu  of  Essex,  by  H.  W.  Lewer  and 
J.  C.  Wall,  noticed,  119, 

Churches:  Tbe  Parish  Cburcbes  and  Re- 
ligious Houses  of  NortbamptoHsbire,  ibeir 
Dedications,  Altars,  Images  and  Ligbu,  by 
the  Rev.  R.  M.  Serjeantson  and  the  Rev. 
H.  I.  Longden,  217-452. 

tCissbuiy,  types  of  flint  implements  compared 
with  types  from  Peppard  common,  39. 

Claxk-Mazwell,  the  Rev.  W.  G,  on  Sir 
William  Sbaringum's  Work  at  Lacock, 
Sudeley  and  Dudley,  175-182. 

•Clonmacnois,  cross  at,  160. 

«Coggeshall  Abbey,  121. 
Collins,  A.  H,  his  Symbolism  of  Animals  and 
Birds  represented  in  Englisb  Cburcb  Archi- 
tecture noticed,  115. 

Compton  castle  described,  544-546 ;  tombs  of 
Gilberts  of,  491 ; windows  in  chapel,  482. 

Cook,  Professor,  see  Crosses. 

•Corporases  mentioned  in  Northants.  wills, 
239. 

•Cosson,  Baron  de,  his  paper  on  gauntlets 
referred  to,  95. 

vCratfield  churdi,  font  with  representations  of 
the  seven  Sacraments  at,  141,  144 

>Crediton  church,  457,  476,  ^9;  dates  of 
building,  476,  477 ;   described,  527. 

•Crofton,  H.  A,  his  Hoto  to  Trace  a  Pedigree 
noticed,  216. 

Cromwell,  Ralph  lord,  builder  of  Tattershall 
castle,  126. 

Cross  plans,  survivals  of,  in  Devon,  457-459. 

•^Crosses,  Tbe  Date  of  tbe  RutbweU  and  Beto- 
castle,  by  A.  S.  Cook,  quoted,  145  ;  noticed, 
210. 

•Crosses  referred  to  in  Northants.  wills,  233. 

^Cuckoo,  Tbe  Myth  of  tbe  Pent,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Field,  noticed,  215. 

Cullompton  church,  468-491,  passim;  de- 
scribed,  536-538. 

•Cushendall,  Co.  Antrim,  implements  of  basalt 
found  at,  47. 


>Danes,  their  supposed  connexion  with  the 
Buries,  Repton,  92. 

Partington  hall  described,  553-556;  old 
church,  484,  556. 

Dartmouth,  St.  Saviour's  church,  457,  461, 
473»  489 ;    described,  54^54^. 

Dedications  of  Northants.  parish  churches 
and  religious  houses,  217-452,  passim. 

Degradation  and  Reduction  from  Knigbtbood, 
by  the  Viscount  Dillon,  183-186. 

:Devon  :  Tbe  painted  glass  of  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral and  otber  Devon  Cburcbes,  by  F.  Morris 
Drake,  163-174;  Cburcb  Architecture  in 
Devon,  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  453- 
494 ;    the  summer  meeting  in,  see  Exeter. 


Dewsbuiy,  fragment  of  a  cross  found  at,  1 52. 
Dillon,  die  Viscount,  on  Gauutleu,  95-106 ; 

on  Degradation  and  Reduction  from  Knight- 
hood, 183-186. 
Doddiscombsleigh  church,  470,  478  ;  painted 

glass  in,  163-174,481. 
Downham,    near    Ely,    remains    of    bishop 

Alcock's  brickwork  at,  131. 
Drake,  F.  Morris,  on  The  Painted  Glass  of 

Exeter  Cathedral  and  other  Devon  Churches, 

163-174. 
Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood,  references  to  Con- 

stantine's  visions  in,  151. 
Dudley  castle.  Sir  William  Sharington's  work 

at,  179-182. 
Dunchideock  church,  470 ;  described,  523. 
Dyson,  A.  H,  his  Lutterworth  :  The  Story  of 

John  Wycliffe*t  Town,  noticed,  208. 


Earsham  church,  font  vrith  representations  of 

the  seven  Sacraments  at,  141. 
Easter  sepulchres  mentioned  in  Northants. 

wills,  228-230;   tombs  in  Devon  churches 

used  as,  491,492. 
Ecgfrid,  coin  of,  151. 
Edward  IIPs  work  at  the  Tower  of  London, 

17  et  sqq.  and  at  Windsor,  191. 
Edward  IV's  work  at  Wmdsor,  198. 
Egbert  and  the  early  Church,  527. 
Ely,    Talfourd,  on    Excavations   near   West 

Mar  den,  Sussex,  11 -16. 
Ely,  remains  of  bishop  Alcock's  brickwork  at, 

131. 
Embroidery  from  St.  Petrock*s,  Exeter,  539. 
Engelbert  II  of  Nassau,  gauntlets  on  effigy  of, 

at  Breda,  100. 
Englisb    Brick    Buildings    of    the    Fifuenth 

Century,  by  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Floyer,  1 21-132. 
Esher,  episcopal  manor-house  built  of  brick 

at,  130. 
Essex,  The  Church  Chests  of,  by  H.  W.  Lewer 

and  J.  C  Wall,  noticed,  119. 
Eton  College,  menrion  of  "  bnke-leggen  "  in 

the  building  accounts  of,  123. 
Exeter :     summer    meeting    at,    495-557 ; 

the    cathedral    church,    459,    463,    474, 

491,  493,  508-510,  512-513  ;  the  guildhall, 

514-517 ;  civic  regalia  and  plate,  519-522 ; 

other  buildings  in,  510-518,  passim;    Tbe 

Painted    Glass    of   Exeter    Cathedral   and 

other  Devon  Churches,  by  F.  Morris  Drake, 

163-174. 

F. 

Falls,  J.  C.  Ewald,  his  Three  rears  in  the 

Libyan  Desert  noticed,  117. 
Fastolf,  Sir  J,  builder  of  Caister  castle,  127. 
Field,  the  Rev.  J.  E,  his  The  Myth  of  the  Pent 

Cuckoo  noticed,  215. 
Fiennes,  Sir  Roger,  builder  of  Hurstmon- 

ceaux  castle,  127. 
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Flanders,  importation  of  bricb  from,  122. 
Flint,  utc  of,  in  Devon  churches,  472,  473. 
Flint  implements,  see  Peppard  Common. 
Floyer,   the  Rev.  J.   K,   on  English  Brick 

Buildings  of  the  fifteenth  century ^  1 21-192. 
Fonts  Sculptured  by  Nicholas  Stone^  hy  Alfred  C. 

Fryer,  137-140;   Fonts  with  representations 

of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  by  A.  C.  Fryer, 

141-144. 
Forde  abbey  described,  498,  499. 
Fotheringhay  church,  contract  for,  quoted, 

458. 
France,  its  influence  on  English  brick-work, 

123  et  sqq. 
Frauget  degraded  at  Lyons  for  the  surrender 

of  FonUrabia,  183. 
French  examples  of  brick  diaper-work,  129. 
Fryer,    Alfred    C,    on    Fonts   Sculptured   by 

Nicholas  Stone,    137-140;    on   Additional 

Notes  on  Fonts  with  representations  of  the 

Seven  Sacramenu,  141 -144. 

G. 

Carter,  foundation  of  the  order  of  the,  191. 
Oaunilets,  by  the  Viscount  Dillon,  95-106. 
Genesis,  A  further  Note  on  the  Painted  Book 

of,  in    the    British    Museum,    by  W.    R. 

Lethaby,  162. 
Oibbons,  Grinling}  carvings  at  Windsor  by, 

201. 
Oigur,  John,  employed  in  connexion  with  the 

building  of  Wainfleet  school,  130. 
Oilds,    mention    of,    in    Northants.  wills, 

251-255,  273-437,  passim. 
Gironde,  Les  vieiUes  iglises  de  la,  par  Jean 

Auguste  Bnitails,  noticed,  206. 
Class,  painted,  at  Ashton,  Devon,  523  ;    at 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  1-16;  at  Dunchideock, 

Doddiscombsleigh  and  Exeter,  and  other 

Devon  churches,  163-174;  at  West  Wick- 
ham,  Kent,  135. 
Oraduale,  see  Grayles. 
Orampus,  mediaeval  references  to  the,  30. 
Granite,  use  of,  in  Devon  churches,  478-480, 

482;    towers,  487. 
Oraunson,  bishop,   the  form  of  his  name, 

462,  503  ;  notices  of  church  dedications  in 

episcopal  registers  of,  465. 
Orayles  mentioned  in  Northants.  wills,  242. 
Crime's    Graves,    flint    implements    from, 

compared   with   examples   from   Peppard 

common,  38  et  sqq. 
Grimspound,  Dartmoor,  described,  525,  526. 
GrisaiUe  glass  in  Exeter  cathedral  and  other 

Devon  churches,  166  et  sqq. 

H. 

Haccombe,  college  of,  471. 
Halberton,  rood-screen  at,  473. 
Hambleden,  flint  implemenU  found  at,  40. 
Hartland,  rood-screen  at,  472. 


Hartlepool,  slabs  bearing  letters  of  Irish  type 

found  at,  152. 
Heavenfield,  king  Oswald's  victory  at,  151. 
Hembury  fort  described,  505. 
Henry  IIFs  works  at  Windsor,  190. 
Heraldry  for   Craftsmen   and  Designers,   by 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  noticed,  211. 
Hermits  referred  to  in  Northants.  wills,  261. 
Hipkins,  Rev.  F.  C,  Repton  and  its  Neighbour' 

hood  referred  to,  87. 
Holbein's  drawings  at  Windsor  castle,  202. 
Holcombe  Rogus  court  described,  532 ;   the 

church,  484,  485  ;  described,  534. 
Honeychurch,    Devon,    unaltered    Norman 

plan  of,  459. 
Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John:    his  Heraldry  for 

Craftsmen  and  Designers  noticed,  211  ;    at 

Windsor    castle,     189-203 ;     at    summer 

meeting,  503,  508-510,  519  ;  at  Old  Sanim. 

566. 
Houseling-cloths,    bequests    relating   to,   in 

Northants.  wills,  238. 
Howard,  F.  £,  on  Fan^Faults,   referred   to, 

485  ;  on  mediaeval  roofs,  561. 
Hull,  fourteenth-century  brick  buildings  at. 


Images  in  Northants.  parish  churches  and 
religious  houses,  217-452,  passim. 

Ipplepen,  alien  priory  of,  464. 

Irish  character  of  inscriptions  on  the  Ruth- 
well  cross,  152. 

Iron-work  in  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor, 
197. 

J. 

Jesus  alurs  referred  to  in  Northants.  wills,  219. 
Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  remains  of  bishop 

Alcock's  brickwork  at,  131. 
Jesus  mass  referred  to  in  Northants.  wills,  248, 
249. 

K. 

Kenn  church,  472  ;   described,  529. 
Kensworth   Church,  Herts,  by  Worthington 

G.  Smith,  69-82. 
Kentisbeare  church,  inscription  on    western 

gaUery,  490. 
Kenton  church,  468-490,  passim ;  described, 

531- 
Kingeston,  Sir  William,  appointed  constable 

of  the  Tower  in  1524,  19. 
Kirby  Muxloc,  Sir  W.  Hastings'  brickwork  at, 

128. 
Knighthood,  Degradation  and  Reduction  from, 

by  the  Viscount  Dillon,  183-186. 

L. 

Lacock  abbey,  Sir  William  Sharington's  work 

at,  i75-«77- 
Laud  consecrates  Staiunore  church,  140. 
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Layatozy,  the  term,  458. 

Lajer  Mamey  Towers,  terracotta  ornament 
on,  132. 

Lecterns  mentioned  in  Northants.  wills,  234. 

Legenda  aurea  or  Legenda  sanctorum  referred 
to,  5,  245»  246. 

Lethaby,  W.  R,  Is  RutbtoeU  Cross  an  Anglo- 
Celtic  work  f  145-161  \  A  Further  Note 
OH  the  Painted  Book  of  Genesis  in  tbe  British 
Museum,  162. 

V  Evolution  omemeiaale  depuis  Porigine  jusqu*au 
xiisikcle.  par  Georges  de  R^cv,  noticed,  2x0. 

Lewer,  H.  W,  and  J.  C.  Wall,  Tbe  Church 
Cbesu  of  Essex  noticed,  1 19. 

Lights  in  Northants.  parish  churches  and 
religious  houses,  217-452,  passim. 

Lincoln,  St.  Catherine's  orphanage  at,  255. 

Little  Hempston  church  and  rectoiy  de- 
scribed, 549,  550  ;  church,  477,  486. 

Little  Wenham  hall,  SufFoUc,  built  of  thir- 
tenth-century  bricks,  121. 

Liverpool  museum,  alabaster  panels  in,  136. 

Longden,  the  Rev.  H.  L  and  Rev.  R.  M. 
Serjeantson  on  The  Parish  Churches  and 
Religious  Houses  of  Northamptonshire : 
their  Dedications,  Altars,  Images  and 
Lights,  217-452. 

Lotell,  Sir  Thomas,  constable  of  the  Tower,  19. 

Lutterworth  :  The  Story  of  John  Jfycliffe's 
Town,  by  A.  H.  Dyson,  noticed,  208. 

Lydiate,  Nottingham  alabaster-work  pre- 
served at,  133. 

Lyen,  R,  glazier  of  Exeter  cathedral,  167. 

Lyttelton,  bishop,  on  Tbe  Antiquity  of 'Brick 
Buildings  in  England  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  referred  to,  121. 

M. 

Maidens'  light  at  Chacombe,  222. 

Marldon,  chantry  and  tombs  at,  491. 

Mass-book,  see  Books. 

Masses,  votive,  246-251. 

Manuale,  see  Books. 

Maximin  represented  in  alabaster  panels  at 

Lydiate,  134. 
May,  Hugh,  alterations  at  Windsor  in  the 

reign  of  Charles  II  made  by,  192. 
Meetings,    proceedings    at :     ^e    summer 

meeting  at  Exeter;   495-557;    the  spring 

meeting    at    Windsor    castle,     189-203 ; 

the  autumn  meeting  at  Stonehenge  and 

Old  Sarum,  562-567 ;  the  monthly  meetings : 

1 2th  Februaiy,  107;    nth  March,  109; 

2nd  April,  7th  May,  187 ;  4th  June,  188; 

2nd  July,  558  ;   5th  November,  560 ;   3rd 

December,  561. 
Members,  list  of,  xii. 

Micklethwaite,  J.  T,  on  Sidbuiy  church,  456. 
Molyneuz,  W,  description  of  the  Buries  near 

Repton  by,  87. 
Montgomery,  Sir  Roger,  builder  of  Faulk- 

boumehall,  127. 


Mortuaries,    references    to,    in    Northants. 

wills,  259-261. 
Moulton  church,  Jesus  altar  in,  219. 

•  N. 

Nelson,  Philip,  on  The  Fifuenth-Cemury 
Glass  in  the  Church  of  St,  Michael,  Ashfm- 
under-Lyne,  i-io:  on  Some  Examples 
of  Nottingham  Alabaster-work  of  tbe 
Fifteenth  Century,  133-1365  describes  a 
wooden  figure  of  St.  Hubert,  187. 

Newark-on-Trent,  chantry  of  Thomas  Meiing 
at,  492. 

Norman  architecture  in  Devon,  459,  460. 

Northamptonshire :  The  Parish  Churebes 
and  Rdigious  Houses  of  Northamptonshire  : 
their  Dedications,  Altars,  Images  amd 
Lights,  by  the  Ilev.  R.  M.  Serjeantson, 
and  the  Rev.  H.  Isham  Longden,  217-452. 

Notices  of  archaeological  publications,  see 
Publications. 

Nottingham :  Some  Examples  of  Nottingham 
Alabaster-work  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  by 
Philip  Nelson,  133-136. 

Nova  Legenda  Angliae  of  John  Capgrave 
referred  to,  4. 

Nymphaeum  in  Roman  villa  near  West 
Marden,  15. 


O. 


Old  Sarum,  autumn  meetings  at,  563-567. 
Oman,  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 

quoted,  148. 
Oswy,  Ruthwell  cross  attributed  to,  148. 
Ottery   St.    Mary   church,   482,  485,  493 ; 

date  of  erection,  462 ;  described,  503. 


Paignton  church,  459-491,  passim ;  described, 

542. 
Paignton,  the  bishop's  pabce,  543. 
Paston  Letters,  reference  to  the  grampus  in 

the,  31. 
Paulinus,     inscribed     cross     at     Dewsbury 

relating  to,  159. 
Peake,  A.  E,  see  Peppard  commotu 
Pedigree,  How  to  trace  a,  byH.  A.  Crofton, 

noticed,  216. 
Penda,  defeat  of,  by  Oswy,  148. 
Peppard  Common,  Oxon.  An  Account  of  a 

Flint   Factory,   with   some    new    types    of 

Flinu  excavated  at,  by  A.  £.  Peake,  33-^. 
Petit  Jean  de  Saintri,  romance  of,  quoted,  99. 
Philip  II,  armour  at  Brussels  belonging  to, 

104. 
Pickemerhandscbuh,  long  gauntlets  used  in 

the  thirty  years'  war,  103. 
Pilgrimages,  bequests  in  Northants.  wills  for, 

262-265. 
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Plan,  characteristic  of  Devon  churches, 
467-468  ;  imperfectly  developed  examples, 
470-472. 

Plate :  legacies  for  the  purchase  of,  in 
Northants.  wills,  231-235,  269-446,  passim  ; 
exhibition  of,  at  summer  meeting  at  Exeter, 
518-522,  551. 

Porches  in  Devon  churches,  483-485. 

Porpoise,  delicacy  in  mediaeval  times,  31. 

Pottery,  mediaeval,  found  at  the  Buries, 
Repton,  93. 

Pounchen  staff e,  a  form  of  tilting-lance,  100. 

Powderham  castle  described,  531. 

Prideaux,  Miss  £.  K,  on  Branscombe  church, 
456 ;  on  Sutcombe  church,  480,  482 ;  on 
Devon  church  wood-work,  490. 

Primeval  Man  :  The  Stone  Age  in  Western 
Europe^  by  A.  H.  Quiggin,  noticed,  216. 

Proceedings  at  meetings  of  the  Institute,  see 
Meetings. 

Processionals,  see  Books. 

Publications,  notices  of  Archaeological : 
7be  Cbildbood  of  Art  or  the  Ascent  of  Man, 
III;  Symbolism  of  Animals  and  Birds 
represented  in  Englisb  Cburcb  Arcbitecture, 
115;  Tbree  Tears  in  the  Libyan  Desert, 
117;  Tbe  Cburcb  Cbests  of  Essex,  119; 
Regesta  Regum  Anglo-Normannorum,  204 ; 
Les  vieilles  iglisis  de  la  Gironde,  206 ;  Lutter- 
worth, 208 ;  Tbe  Date  of  the  Rutbwell 
and  Betoeastle  crosses,  210;  V Evolution 
omementale  depuis  Forigine  jusqu*au  xii 
sikle,  210;  Heraldry  for  Craftsmen  and 
Designers,  211;  Ulster  Folk-lore,  213; 
Essays  connected  with  tbe  Old  Englisb 
Poem  of  Beowulf,  214;  Tbe  Myth  of  tbe 
Pent  Cuckoo,  215  ;  How  to  Trace  a  Pedi- 
gree, 216  ;  Primaeval  Man  :  Tbe  Stone  Age 
in  Western  Europe,  216. 

Q. 

Quiggin,  A.  Hingston,  Primaeval  Man  :  Tbe 
Stone  Age  in  Western  Europe,  noticed,  216. 

Quivil,  bishop,  synodal  constitution  of, 
quoted,  464,  465. 


R. 


R^cy,  G.  de,  his  VEvtlution  ornementale 
depuis  Forigine  jusqu*au  xii  siicle  noticed, 
210. 

Regesta  Regum  Anglo-Normannorum,  1066- 
II 54,  vol.  i,  noticed,  204. 

Report  of  Council  for  1912-1913,  570. 

Repton,  Excavations  at  the  Buries,  by  F.  G. 
Simpson  and  G.  A.  Auden,  83-94. 

Rivoira,  Commendatore,  Lombardic  Archi- 
tecture, quoted,  145. 

Rochets  mentioned  in  Northants.  wills,  237. 

Rogationtide  processions,  references  to,  in 
Northants.  wills,  258. 


Roman  villa  at  West  Marden,  Sussex,  11-16. 

Roods  in  churches  and  rehgious  houses  re- 
ferred to  in  Northants.  wills,  226,  227, 
267-451,  passim;  bequests  for  repair,  etc. 
of,  226,  227. 

Round  Table,  a  feast  instituted  at  Windsor 
by  Edward  III,  191. 

Runic  crosses  at  Ruthwell  and  Bewcastle,  see 
Ruthwell. 

Ruthwell:  Is  Rutbwell  Cross  an  Anglo- 
Celtic  Work  f  by  W.  R.  Lethaby,  145-161. 


Sacramenu,  Additional  Notes  on  Fonts  with 
Representations  of  tbe  Seven,  by  Alfred  C. 
Fryer,  141-144. 

St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  font  by  Nicholas 
Stone  in  church  of,  137. 

St.  Boniface  and  Crediton,  529. 

St  Catherine,  alabaster  panels  depicting 
martyrdom  of,  133. 

St.  Cuthbert,  alabaster  figure  of,  134. 

St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  described,  196- 
199. 

St  Gregory's  trental,  249. 

St.  Helen,  glass  in  Ashton-under-Lyne  church 
portraying  incidents  in  life  of,  i. 

St  Hubert,  fifteenth-century  wooden  figure 
of,  187. 

St  Kenebn's  Well,  conduit-house  at  Sudeley 
built  by  Sir  W.  Sharington,  178. 

St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  font  made  by 
Nicholas  Stone  for,  139. 

Saints,  dedications  in  honour  of,  in  North- 
amptonshire churches  and  religious  houses, 
217-452,  passim. 

Salmon's  History  of  Herts,  referred  to,  82. 

Sands,  Harold,  on  Extracts  from  tbe  Documen- 
tary History  of  tbe  Tower  of  London,  17-32. 

Sandstone  in  Devon  churches,  473. 

Santon  Downham,  circular  flint  implement 
found  at,  43. 

Santuola,  Sefior,  discoveiy  of  cave-paintings 
at  Altamira  by,  112. 

Scala  Celi,  masses  at,  in  Northants.  wills, 
246. 

Scales,  Lord,  builder  of  Middleton  towers,  127. 

SegarlSir  William,  Honor  Military  and  Civil, 
on  degradation  of  a  knight,  183. 

Serges,  see  Torches. 

Serjeantson,  the  Rev.  R.  M.  on  Tbe  Parish 
Churches  and  Religious  Houses  of  Northamp- 
tonshire :  their  Dedications,  Altars,  Images 
and  Lights,  217-452. 

Service-books,  see  Books. 

Sharington  :  Sir  William  Sharington* s  Work' at 
Lacock,  Sudeley  and  Dudley,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Clark-Maxwell,  175-182. 

Sibthorpe  church,  Notts,  building  of,  468. 

Sidbury  church,  Devon,  eleventh-century 
origin  of,  456. 
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Sig-becfty  Bcwcastle  cron  so  called,  150. 
Simpson,  F.  G,  and  G.  A.  Auden,  on  £»• 

cavations  at  the  Buries^  Rep  ton,  83-94. 
Smith,  R.  A,  on  Cissbury  implements,  39, 108. 
Smith,  W.  G,  on  Kenstoortb  Churchy  Herts, 

69-82. 
Soldiers*     Accidence    (1643),    references    to 

gauntlets  in,  103. 
Somerset  and  Devon  church  towers  compared, 

485,  486. 
Spires  in  Devon  churches,  485. 
South  Pool,  tomb  at,  491, 492. 
Spearing,  H.  G,  his  The  Childhood  of  Art ;  or 

the  Ascent  of  Man  noticed,  1 1 1 . 
Stanmore   church,   font  made   by  Nicholas 

Stone  for,  140. 
Stapeldon,    bishop,    church    dedications    in 

episcopal  register  of,  462-465,  474. 
Stjema,  Knut,  his  Essays  connected  toith  the 

old  English  Poem  of  Beowulf  noticed,  214. 
Stone,    Nicholas,    fonts   sculptured    by,    see 

Fonts, 
Stonehenge,  autumn  meeting  at,  562,  563. 
Sudeley    castle.    Sir    William    Sharington't 

work  at,  177-179. 
Surplices  mentioned  in  Northants.  wills,  237. 
Symbolism  of   Animals  and  Birds  represented 

in  English  Church  ^Architecture^  by  A.  H. 

Collins,  noticed,  115. 
Symonds,  Richard,  mention  of  painted  glass 

in  diary  of,  163. 


Talaton  church  tower,  488,  489. 

Tattcrshall  castle,  126. 

Testamenta  Eboracensia  quoted,  492. 

Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  527. 

Thompson,  A.  Hamilton:  at  the  summer 
meeting,  532-557,  passim  j  on  Church 
Architecture  in  Devon,  453-494 ;  on  the 
pestilences  of  the  fourteenth  century  in 
the  diocese  of  York,  560. 

Thornton  abbey.  Lines,  built  of  fourteenth- 
century  bricks,  121. 

Three  Tears  in  the  Lybian  Desert,  by  J.  C. 
Ewald  Falls,  referred  to,  162  ;  noticed,  117. 

Thuribles    mentioned   in    Northants.    wills, 

Tiles,    remains    of,    found    at    the    Buries, 

Repton,  94. 
Tiverton  church,  459-490,  passim ;  described, 

534 ;  the  castle  described,  535. 
Tor  Brian  church,  fan-vault  of  porch,  485  j 

stained  gbss  at,  481  ;   tower,  487. 
Torches,  or  serges,  in  Northants.  churches, 

222-224,  267-450,  passim. 
Torre  abbey  described,  546-547. 
Torrigiano,  effect  of  his  visit  to  England  in 

1516,  131. 
Totnes  church,  guildhall,  and  castle  descnbed, 

550-553  ;  indulgence  for  building  church, 

468 ;  church  tower,  486,  487. 


Toumoi  de  Gand  in  i/^  described  by  La 
Marchc,  104. 

*Toioer  of  London,  Extracts  from  the  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the,  by  Harold  Sands, 
17-32. 

Towers  of  Devon  churches,  485. 

Trental  of  St.  Gregoiy,  249. 

Tresillian,  John,  maker  of  the  iron  gates  in 
St.  Geoge*s  chapel,  Windsor,  197. 

Tyrrell,  Sir  John,  builder  of  Heron  hall,  127. 


U. 


Ulster     Folk-lore,    by    Elizabeth    Andrews, 
noticed,  213. 


Venice,    alabaster    panel    preserved    in    the 

church  of  Sta.  Caterina  at,  133. 
Vemeuil,  Caister  castle  a  copy  of,  128. 
Vestments,    bequests    for    purchase    of,     in 

Northants.  wills,  235-241,  267-450,  passim. 
Veysey,  William,  brickmaker  at  Eton  in  1441, 

122. 
VioUet-lc-Duc  quoted,  128. 
Votive  masses  mentioned  in  Northants.  wills, 

246-251. 


W. 


Wainfleet,   bishop,   English   brick   buildings 

erected  by,  130. 
"  Wall  tyles,"  an  early  name  for  bricks,  123. 
Walsingham,  Hist.  Anglicana,  quoted,   191, 

462. 
Watergate  Hanger,  Sussex,  Roman  villa  at,  1 1 . 
Waterloo  chamber,  Windsor  castle,  described, 

201. 
West  Marden,  Sussex,  Excavations  near,  by 

Talfourd  Ely,  11-16. 
West  Wickham,  Kent,  painted  glass  repre- 

sen  ting  martyrdom  of  St  Catherine  at,  135. 
Whales,  entries  on  the  Pipe  rolls  of  Henry  II 

relating  to,  29. 
Whi taker,  his  Loidis  and  Elmete  referred  to, 

158. 

Widecombe-in-the-Moor  church  tower,  487. 
Wilfrith,  archbishop  of  York,  527. 
Willington  bridge,  excavations  near,  in  1910, 

83. 
Wills,  references  to  gauntlets  in,  105 ;  wills  of 

Northants.  see  Northamptonshire. 
Windsor  castle,  spring  meeting  at,  189-203. 
Wolborough  church  plan,  471. 
Woodleigh,  tomb  at,  491,  492. 
Wolstenholme,  Sir  John,  builder  of  Stanmore 

church,  140. 
Wool  trade,  its  influence  on  Devon  church 

architecture,  469. 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  designer  of  font  cover 
in  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  138. 
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